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milleDtiiani,"  when  arbitration  (wliicli  ia  a  moet  excollent  measure 
to  rely  npon  when  both  parties  are  afraid)  is  to  determine  all 
queBtioiiH  of  intematioua!  coutroverey.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
people  liying  in  the  densely-populated  regions  of  the  Atlnntic 
States  have  formed  the  impression,  in  which  perhaps  the  hope  or 
desire  is  father  to  the  thought,  that  after  two  hundred  years  of 
Indian  warfare  wo  have  reached  the  end  of  all  serious  controrersj 
between  the  Indians  and  the  white  race. 

The  fact  that  wo  have  had  a  few  years  of  peace  is  no  guaran- 
tee that  it  will  continue.  Within  the  last  sixteen  yeara  we  have 
had  DO  less  than  nine  Indian  wars,  and  now  we  find  ourselves 
threatened  with  a  more  serious  and  general  uprising  than  any 
that  has  occurred  duriug  the  whole  history  of  Indian  warfare. 
The  confederation  of  the  "Six  Nations"  by  the  prophet,  the 
campaigns  of  Tecumseh,  and  the  conspiracy  of  Pontiac  did  not 
extend  over  bo  vast  an  area  of  country  or  embrace  so  many  differ- 
ent tribes,  many  of  whom  have  been  hostile  to  each  other,  as  the 
present  conspiracy  ;  and  while  the  conditions  are  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  those  which  have  preceded  other  Indian  confederations, 
conspiracies,  and  wars,  this  one  has  unusual  features  and  causes. 

The  Indians  are  practically  a  doomed  race,  and  none  realize  it 
better  than  tliemselvea.  They  have  contended  inch  by  inch  for  every 
foot  of  territory  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  strength, 
superior  intelligence,  and  ingenuity  of  the  white  race  in  tlie  con- 
struction of  iveapons  of  war,  and  their  vast  superiority  in  num- 
bera,  have  not  deterred  the  Indiana  from  resisting  the  power  of 
the  whites  and  beginning  hostilities,  aomctimea  even  with  appar- 
ently little  justification,  cause,  or  hope  of  success ;  and  there  would 
be  nothing  remarkable  in  the  history  of  such  a  warlike  people  if 
they  made  one  desperate  effort  in  the  death-struggle  of  the  race. 

The  subjugation  of  a  race  by  their  enemies  cannot  but  create 
feelings  of  moat  intense  hatred  and  animosity.  Possibly  if  we 
should  put  ourselves  in  their  place,  we  might  comprehend  their 
feelings.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that,  instead  of  being  a  nation 
of  vast  wealth,  population,  prosperity,  and  happiness,  our  num- 
bers were  narrowed  down  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  aonls, 
scattered  in  bands,  villages,  or  aettlements  of  from  five  hundred  to 
twenty  thousand  people,  and  confined  within  the  limits  of  com- 
paratively small  districta.  Suppose  this  vast  continent  had  been 
oremin  by  sixty  millions  of  peopio  from  Africa,  India,  or  China, 
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claiming  that  their  civilization,  cnstoms,  and  beliefs  were  older  and 
better  than  oars,  oompelliog  us  to  adopt  their  habits,  language, 
and  religion,  obliging  as  to  wear  the  same  style  of  raiment,  cut 
oar  hair  according  to  their  fashion,  live  apon  the  same  food, 
sing  the  same  songs,  worship  the  same  AUahs,  Vishnus,  and 
Brahmas ;  and  we  realized  that  sach  a  conquest  and  the 
presence  of  such  a  horde  of  enemies  had  become  a  withering 
blight  and  a  destroying  scourge  to  our  race :  what  then  would 
be  oar  feelings  towards  such  a  people  ?  In  considering  this 
question  we  may  be  able  to  realize  something  of  the  feelings 
of  the  Indians  of  to-day.  They  remember  the  romance  of  the 
freedom  and  independence  they  once  enjoyed  ;  the  time  when  they 
could  move  from  one  pleasant  valley  to  another ;  when  they  had 
all  that  an  Indian  desires,  namely,  plenty  of  food,  comfortable 
lodges  made  of  skins  of  the  buffalo  or  elk,  plenty  of  their  kind  of 
clothing ;  and  when  they  were  allowed  to  enjoy  their  customs, 
rites,  and  amusements,  savage  and  brutal  as  they  were. 

The  first  time  the  writer  met  Sitting  BuU  was  under  a  flag 
of  truce  between  the  lines,  when  he  had  a  thousand  warriors 
behind  him ;  and  during  the  conversation  I  think  he  expressed  in 
a  few  words  the  true  sentiment  of  the  Indian.  He  was  what 
might  be  considered  a  devotional  man,  frequently  offering  a  little 
prayer  and  saluting  the  Great  Spirit.  One  remark  of  his  is  cer- 
tainly significant.  Raising  his  eyes  toward  heaven,  he  said : 
**  God  Almighty  made  me  an  Indian,  and  he  did  not  make  me 
an  ag*>ncy  Indian,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  be  one/'  That  remark 
was  indorsed  by  huge  grunts  of  the  stalwart  savages  within  hear- 
ing, and  it  is  the  sentiment  of  the  non-treaty,  disaffected  Indians 
of  every  tribe  in  every  section  of  the  great  West.  They  prefer  to 
be  Indians  in  their  wild  and  independent  life  rather  than  to  be 
confined  to  the  limits  of  any  agency. 

While  we  have  continued  the  policy  of  using  the  military  force 
of  the  government  against  them  with  all  severity,  as  soon  as  that  is 
completed  and  the  tribes  are  subjugated,  they  are  suddenly  turned 
over  to  cirilians,  some  from  the  far-off  Eastern  States,  to  try 
various  experiments  and  to  carry  out  the  theories  that  they  have 
of  civilization.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Kiowas,  Cheyennes,  and 
Comanches  of  the  Indian  Territory.  Their  history  has  been  a 
history  of  peace  and  war  for  many  years.  In  1874  they  had 
a   great  convention  or  medicine-dance,   which    resulted    in   a 
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g^neml  aprising.  in  which  they  became  a  terror  to  the  whole 
southwest  country.  After  committing  many  crimes  and 
after  many  engagements  with  the  troops,  they  were  finally 
worn  down  and  subjugated,  and  surrendered  with  scarcely 
auT  moans  of  continuing:  hi^srilities.  MlVsI  of  the  few  re- 
maiiiing  war  ponies  they  ha»i  were  s<:tld :  they  gave  m^  their 
l^le  and  emaciateil  whi:e  captives,  who  ii  turn  passtii  d'>wn 
the  line  of  warriors  and  pointed  out  not  less  th^n  sevenry  Coman- 
che* who  had  coram i:te«l  horrible  atr^>:;:ies  dLirinr  th:e  ei;:ht 
nior.ihs  of  ho^tilitv.  These  seventv  warriors  were  sir-:  :-■  n«>rida 
for  p:;r.;shmer.r.  and  the  m:M:ary  oor.:rix  of  :hr  tribes  wiiS  wi:h- 
drawr..  Within  a  few  rear?  :he  warriors  were  rei-rnei  to  tiie  In- 
diar.  Territorv.  and  in  nine  vears  fr^rni  thit  t::!:-?  thf  ?ar::-f  Indiins 
were  rvarrtt^K;  and  :vr.:o.;r.:ed.  in  better  o.-iiiitin  tVr  w^r  than 
Kfort\  ar.i  ri:v  f.T  an  outbreak.     The  o:r-::r.AnI:t:j rfr-rr^I  of  the 
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their  principal  men  gave  themselyes  as  hostages  that  the  tribes 
would  surrender  on  the  Yellowstone  or  at  the  different  agencies  ; 
which  they  did  with  the  exception  of  two  bands  nnder  the  leader- 
ship of  Lame  Deer  and  Sitting  Bull.  The  former  was  killed  in 
the  following  May,  and  the  latter  driyen  to  Canada  and  kept 
north  of  the  boundary  for  three  years,  until  he  and  his  followers 
finally  surrendered  between  1877  and  1881. 

For  four  years  from  1877  to  1881  they  were  under  military 
control,  and  many  of  them  were  made  self-sustaining.  They 
were  disarmed  and  dismounted,  their  war  ponies  were  sold 
and  the  proceeds  returned  to  them  in  domestic  stock,  and  in  a  few 
years  they  had  a  large  herd  of  cattle,  and  wagons  and  cultivated 
fields.  In  1881  they  were  ordered  to  be  sent  down  the  Yellowstone 
and  Missouri  to  the  southern  agencies,  and  although  they  im- 
plored the  different  officers  to  write  or  telegraph  to  the  authori- 
ties in  Washington  to  leave  them  where  their  crops  were  de- 
veloping in  the  fields,  they  were  loaded  on  five  large  steamboats 
and  shipped  down  the  river,  and  turned  over  to  the  Indian  agent 
at  Standing  Rock  Agency. 

Many  of  these  same  Indians  are  now  in  a  condition  of  threat- 
ening hostility.  Within  the  short  space  of  ten  years  we  find  the 
condition  of  the  Cheyennes  and  Sioux  Indians  to  be  as  follows  : 
The  fine  herd  of  cattle  belonging  to  the  Cheyennes  has  disap- 
peared. They  claim  that  it  has  been  partly  taken  by  the  whites, 
and  that  they  were  obliged  to  use  the  remainder  for  food.  They 
claim  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  them  to  obtain  food  with- 
out committing  depredations,  and  they  stated  in  the  presence  of 
the  commission  recently  visiting  them  that  they  were  **  compelled 
to  eat  their  dogs  in  order  to  sustain  life.''  The  fact  that  they  have 
not  received  sufficient  food  is  admitted  by  the  agents  and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  government  who  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing, 
and  their  condition  is  again  as  threatening  as  at  any  time  when 
they  have  not  been  in  hostility. 

The  Sioux  Indians  during  that  time  were  under  the  charge  of 
civil  agents,  who  have  been  frequently  changed  and  often  inex- 
perienced. Many  of  the  tribes  have  become  rearmed  and  re- 
mounted, and  have  assumed  a  threatening  attitude.  They  claim 
that  the  government  has  not  fulfilled  its  treaties  and  has  failed 
to  make  large  enough  appropriations  for  their  support ;  they  also 
claim  that  they  have  suffered  for  want  of  food,  and  the  evidence 
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ot  this  ie  beyond  questiou  and  sufficient  to  Batisfy  an;  unpreju- 
diced, intelligent  mind.  Tbe  Btatemeuts  of  the  officers,  iu8|)ect- 
ora  both  of  the  military  and  the  Interior  Department,  of  tkgente,  of 
missionariea  and  civilians  familiar  with  their  condition,  leave  no 
room  for  reasonahlc  doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the  principal  caUKCH 
of  the  present  disturbance.  While  staLementB  may  be  made  as  to 
the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  eipended  by  the  government 
to  feed  tbe  different  tribes,  and  while  there  is  no  intention  of 
qnestioning  the  honesty  of  all  concerned,  the  manner  of  distribut- 
ing those  appropriatioua  will  furnish  one  reason  for  the  deficit. 

Another  cause  is  the  unfortunate  failure  of  the  crops  in 
the  plains  country  during  the  last  two  yeara.  It  has  been 
almost  impossible  for  the  ludians  to  raise  anything  from  the 
ground  for  adf-support;  iii  fact,  white  settlers  have  been  very 
unfortunate  and  their  losses  have  been  serious  and  uuivcrsal 
through  a  large  section  of  that  country.  Tbey  have  struggled  on 
from  year  to  year ;  occasionally  they  would  raise  good  crops  of 
corn,  which  they  were  compelled  to  sell  for  from  fourteen  to 
twenty  cents  pur  bushel,  while  in  the  season  of  drought  their 
labor  was  almost  entirely  lost.  So  serious  have  been  their  mis- 
fortunes that  many  huudrada  have  left  the  country  within  the 
lost  few  years,  passing  over  the  mountains  to  the  Pauific  slope  or 
returning  to  the  east  banks  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Miaaiesippi, 

The  Indian,  however,  cannot  migrate  from  one  part  of  the 
United  States  to  another;  neither  can  he  obtain  employment  aa 
readily  as  white  people,  either  upon  or  beyond  the  Indian  reser- 
vations. He  must  remain  in  comparative  idleness  and  accept 
the  results  of  the  drought.  This  creates  a  feeling  of  diaoontent, 
even  among  the  loyal  and  well-disposed,  while  there  is  quite  alarge 
element  that  is  hostile  and  opposed  to  every  process  of  civilization. 

In  this  condition  of  affairs  the  Indians  realize  the  inevitable, 
and  as  they  see  their  numbers  gradually  diminishing,  their  strength 
and  power  gone,  they  pray  to  their  God  for  some  supernatural  help 
to  aid  them  in  the  restoration  of  their  former  independence,  and 
for  the  destruction  of  their  enemies.  At  this  stage  emissaries 
from  a  certain  religious  sect  or  people  living  on  the  western  slope 
of  the  Bocky  Mountains  came  among  them  announcing  that  the 
real  messiah  had  appeared  ;  and  in  order  to  convince  themselvee, 
delegations  of  Sioux,  Cheyennea,  and  other  tribes  left  their  reser- 
vations a  year  ago  last  November,  iraveiling  through  tbe  Araj 
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and  Shoehone  resenrations  in  Wyoming,  and  thence  yia  the  Union 
P^Msific  they  passed  into  Utah,  and  were  joined  by  others.  Ban- 
nocks and  Pi-Utes,  nntil  they  came  to  a  large  conclave  of  whites 
and  Indians  in  Nevada.  They  were  there  told  that  those  present 
were  all  believers  in  this  new  religion,  that  they  were  all  an  op- 
pressed people,  that  the  whites  and  Indians  there  were  all  the 
same,  and  that  the  messiah  had  retnmed  to  them. 

So  well  was  this  deception  played  by  men  masquerading  and 
personating  the  Christ  that  they  made  these  superstitious  savages 
believe  that  all  who  had  faith  in  this  ^'  new  religion  "  would  oc- 
cupy the  earth,  and  all  who  did  not  would  be  destroyed  ;  and  they 
were  told  that  which  is  most  precious  to  the  Indian  heart,  that 
the  spirits  of  their  departed  relatives  would  be  resurrected,  and 
that  after  the  whites  were  destroyed  they  would  come  back 
driving  vast  herds  of  buffaloes  and  wild  horses.  They  there  met 
the  representatives  of  fourteen  tribes  of  Indians,  and  after  several 
months  they  returned  to  the  various  tribes  and  announced  what 
they  had  seen  and  heard,  fully  convinced  that  what  had  been 
told  them  was  true.  But  in  order  to  gratify  the  savage  nature  of 
the  warlike  Sioux  they  agreed  that  acts  would  be  necessary  to 
appease  or  hasten  the  coming  of  the  messiah  ;  that  they  must  help 
remove  the  whites  and  thereby  show  their  faith  by  their  works. 

To  the  disaffected,  turbulent,  hostile  spirit  of  such  men  as 
Sitting  Bull  and  others  this  was  like  a  revelation ;  nothing  could  be 
more  gratifying  ;  and  the  false  prophets  and  medicine-men  imme- 
diately took  advantage  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians  to  proclaim 
this  doctrine  and  spread  disaffection  among  the  different  tribes. 

In  early  life  Sitting  Bull  gained  his  reputation  as  a  warrior  by 
incessantly  organizing  and  leading  raiding  parties  and  by  his  per- 
petual hostility  to  the  white  race.  Few  Indians  have  appeared 
on  this  continent  who  have  been  more  successful  in  organizing 
and  drawing  to  them  large  bodies  of  the  discontented  of  their 
people.  Emissaries  travelled  in  various  directions,  not  alone  from 
his  tribe,  but  more  especially  from  the  Shoshones  and  Arapahoes, 
who  have  been  to  some  extent  peaceable  for  many  years,  going  to 
the  different  tribes  and  endeavoring  to  persuade  them  to  this  be- 
lief. Emissaries  from  Sitting  Bull  carried  the  tidings  to  the  differ- 
ent tribes  to  get  all  the  arms  and  ammunition  possible,  and  meet  all 
the  warriors  near  the  Black  Hills  in  the  spring.  They  visited  the 
band  of  Sioux  Indians  north  of  the  British  boundary,  and  sym- 
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patfayand  promises  of  snpport  were  rotarned.     The  fi rat  sij 
dlBtnrbance  was  to  be  tlie  signal  for  tlie  gathering  of  the  warriore. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  peace,  and  while  there  was  ap- 
parently no  danger  of  immediate  ontbreu!(,  thn  Indians  have  been 
getting  a  large  amount  of  ammunition  and  arms.  The  Indian's 
instinct  is  always  U>  obtain  some  weapon  of  warfare  or  defence, 
and  if  he  cannot  obtain  u  rifle,  be  will  get  a  knife  or  a  bow  and 
arrow.  His  favorite  weapon,  and  one  he  has  been  most  desirous 
of  obtaining,  is  the  long-rauge  Winchester  rifle,  which  ts  a  riBe  of 
the  most  effective  kind, 

The  theory  that  a  few  lines  of  railway  and  the  disappearance 
of  the  vast  herds  of  buffaloes  have  made  it  impracticable  for  Indians 
to  go  to  war  is  erroneous.  They  are  in  a  better  condition  for  war 
at  present  than  ever  before  ;  they  can  live  upon  domestic  stock, 
and  there  is  abundance  of  it  scattered  over  the  plains  country  and 
much  of  the  nioimtaiu  country  ;  and  the  numerous  horse-ranches 
would  furnish  them  a  remount  in  nearly  every  valley.  The  Nea 
Perc^,  Bannocks,  and  Apaches  in  their  recent  wars  lived  and 
moved  entirely  npon  the  stock  of  white  settlors.  The  area  over 
which  they  could  roam  ia  the  country  west  of  the  Missouri  River 
between  the  Canadian  boundary  and  the  RioQrande.  It  contains 
a  very  sparse  population  that  has  been  struggling  to  plant  homes. 

Another  reason  of  encouragement  to  the  Indians  to  assnme 
hostilities,  and  one  of  which  their  false  prophets  take  advantage  in 
influencing  their  followers,  is  the  misfortunes  that  have  occurred 
to  the  white  people  in  the  plains  country  during  the  last  few 
■  jears.  Three  years  ago  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  domeft- 
F^c  stock  was  destroyed  by  the  intensely  cold  winter  of  1887, 
and  the  losses  were  ruinous  to  thousands  of  white  settlers 
andranchmen.  Tlie  drought  during  the  laitt  two  years  has  been 
very  serious,  and  has  caused  many  of  the  poor  settlers  who  hare 
been  struggling  for  years  to  support  themselves  and  their  families 
to  leave  that  country  in  pursuit  of  better  fields  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  or  east  of  the  Missouri,  This,  the  false  prophets  claim, 
is  an  indication  that  the  Great  Spirit  is  angry  with  the  white  peo- 
ple for  destroying  their  buffaloes  (cattle)  and  causing  tbem  to 
leave  the  country,  and  that  in  time  their  buffaloes  will  return,  as 
well  as  their  dead  relatives. 

Whilo  the  Indians  have  been  in  this  disaffected  condition  and 
rearming  and  remounting,  the  little  army  that  is  the  only  safe- 
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guard  between  the  unprotected  settlers  and  the  savage  hordes 
has  been  employed  in  other  fields,  and  its  supplies  and  equip- 
ments have  been  seriously  curtailed.  Congress  has  fixed  the 
limit  of  the  enlisted  men  in  the  army,  the  number  of  employees, 
the  number  of  horses  and  the  number  of  mules,  and  the  limit  is 
what  might  be  required  in  time  of  peace  rather  than  what  is 
actually  required  in  serious  warfare.  Congress,  however,  has 
not  limited  Indian  wars.  This  necessarily  causes  much  embar- 
rassment to  the  United  States  troops  ;  yet  it  has  been  the  experi- 
ence of  the  army  of  the  United  States  to  cope  with  the  large 
number  of  savage  tribes,  experiencing  all  the  dangers  and  hard- 
ships of  a  war  in  which  no  quarter  is  expected,  and  every  officer 
and  soldier  who  enters  an  Indian  campaign  realizes  that,  unless 
he  achieves  success,  naught  awaits  him  but  torture  or  death. 

No  one  who  has  not  experienced  it  can  comprehend  or  appre- 
ciate the  fortitude,  hardships,  and  sacrifices  displayed  and  en- 
dured by  our  army  in  its  years  of  experience  in  Indian  warfare  ; 
frequently  in  the  wildest  and  most  rugged  sections  of  country, 
amid  canons,  mountains,  and  lava-beds,  under  the  tropical  heats 
of  the  south  or  in  the  Arctic  blizzards  of  the  extreme  north  ;  yet 
year  after  year  it  discharges  whatever  service  is  required  of  it 
with  most  commendable  fidelity. 

You  ask  me  who  is  responsible  for  this  condition  of  affairs. 
The  answer  is  both  the  whites  and  the  Indians. 

Finst — Those  white  men  who  have  compelled  the  Indians  to 
live  upon  limited  tracts  of  land  and  allowed  them  to  get  into  the 
condition  in  which  we  now  find  them,  dissatisfied  and  equipped 
for  war. 

Second  ^Another  class  of  whites  are  those  who  have  com- 
mitted the  great  crime  of  instilling  into  the  minds  of  these  super- 
stitious and  vicious  savages  the  delusion  that  they  have  a  messiah 
among  them,  and  that  the  white  people  who  do  not  believe  it  will 
be  destroyed  by  some  supernatural  power  :  it  matters  not  whether 
the  Indians  have  been  incited  by  this  class  of  white  people  in 
actual  words  to  open  hostilities  or  not ;  the  deceptions  that  have 
been  practised  upon  them  have  aroused  their  warlike  natures 
until  they  are  in  a  condition  for  devastation,  plunder,  ravage,  and 
all  the  horrors  that  savage  fiends  can  inflict  upon  defenceless  and 
unprotected  people. 

Third — Another  class  of  people  who  are  responsible  are  the 
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white  meii  who  have  mude  merctuindiae  of  the  welfare  and  safct; 
of  their  own  people ;  iu  other  wordo,  those  who  have  sohl  thon- 
aauds  of  improved  magazine  loug-ruuge  rifles  atid  tons  of  aminu- 
nitioQ  to  savages,  which  alone  enable  them  to  devastate  the 
country.  Those  Indians  could  manufacture  neither  a  rifle,  a 
cartridge,  nor  a  knife  ;  yet  they  are  better  armed  and  better 
supplied  with  ammunition  to-day  than  at  any  time  in  their  history. 

Fourth — Those  who  are  to  blame  for  this  threatened  danger 
are  the  Indians  themselves;  and  Ilalleck's  description  of  Be<l 
Jitcket  is  not  a  bad  illustration  of  the  Indian's  double  character. 
While  they  have  wron^  and  grievances  that  have  been  fnliy 
enumerated,  at  the  same  time  they  have  friends  anxious  to  pro- 
tect their  interests;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  they  would  in 
justification  of  some  real  or  imaginary  wrong,  or  prompted  by 
some  wild,  savage  religious  frenzy,  ravage  a  country  and  brain  the 
innocent  prattling  babe  with  fiendish  delight  as  readily  as  they 
would  meet  a  stalwart  foe. 

If  you  ask  for  the  remedy  that  will  prevent  the  possibility  of 
such  a  condition  of  affairs  in  the  future,  I  would  eiiy  that  I  have 
not  changed  the  opinion  formed  and  stated  in  an  article  in  this 
Review  thirteen  years  ago.  After  careful  observation  of  all  the 
principal  tribes  in  the  United  States,  I  believe  that  those  people 
who  have  been  and  are  still  a  terror  to  the  peace  and  good  order 
of  certain  States  and  territories  should  lie  placed  under  some 
government  just  and  strong  enough  to  control  them.  The  time 
has  arrived  when  the  Uvea,  welfare,  prosperity,  and  future  of 
those  great  States  are  too  precious  and  too  valuable  to  be  jeopard- 
izod  by  these  yearly  alarms  and  freqnent  Indian  wai-a.  While 
thousands  of  people  have  fled  from  their  little  homes,  and 
abandoned  most  of  their  property,  to  seek  shelter  and  refuge  in 
any  plaoe  where  it  could  he  obtained,  and  while  thousands  of 
resolute  and  intrepid  officers  and  soldiers  are  enduring  the  severity 
of  a  Dakota  winter  to  hold  in  restraint  these  tribes  of  turbulent 
savages,  it  is  hoped  that  some  conclusion  will  be  reached  by  the 
government  to  permanently  end  the  present  state  of  aSatrs. 
The  subject  is  too  serious  for  selfishness,  acrimony,  or  purtisanahip. 
It  requires  judicious,  humane,  and  patriotic  treatment. 

Kblsok  a.  UiLEa.  J 
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the  same  path  as  England  or  France.  Much  streaa  has  been  just- 
ly laid  on  the  disorganizing  influence  of  a  long  succession  of  Dan- 
ish invasions,  though  it  must  be  remembered  that  Ireland  offM 
the  Danes  the  foundation  of  aoine  of  her  most  important  c 
Roman  conquest,  which  introduced  into  most  of  £nrope  inij 
able  elemeals  of  order,  organization,  and  respect  for  law,  n 
extended  to  Ireland.  The  Anglo-Norman  invasion  and  conqneet 
produced  consequences  which  were  almost  wholly  evil.  If  the 
invadera  had  been  driven  from  the  Irish  shore,  the  iiatund 
course  of  development  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  in  lime 
continued.  If  the  invaders  had  completely  conquered  Ireland, 
a  fusion  might  have  taken  place  as  complete  and  as  healthy 
as  in  England.  Neither  of  these  two  events  occurred.  The 
English  conquest  was  prolonged  over  nearly  four  hundred  years. 
A  hostile  and  separate  power  was  planted  in  the  centre  j  " 
Ireland,  sufficiently  powerful  to  prevent  the  formation  of  i 
other  civilization,  yet  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  im]>oae  a  oiw 
zation  of  its  own.  Feudalism  was  introduced,  bur  the  keyaton^ 
the  system,  a  strong  resident  sovereign,  was  wanting,  and  Ireland 
was  soon  torn  by  the  wars  of  gi-eat  Anglo-Norman  nobles,  who 
were,  in  fact,  independent  sovereigns,  much  like  the  old  Irish 
kings.  The  Scotch  invasion  of  the  fourteenth  century  added 
enormously  to  the  anarchy  and  confusion  ;  the  English  power  as 
a  living  reality  contracted  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  pale  ;  in 
outlying  districts  the  Anglo-Norman  assimilated  quickly  with  the 
Celtic  element,  while  the  English  legislators  in  Ireland,  alarmed 
at  the  tendency,  made  it  the  main  object  of  their  policy,  in  the 
words  of  Sir  John  Daviea.  "to  make  a  perpetual  separation  and 
enmity  between  the  English  and  Irish,  pretending  no  doubt  that 
the  English  should  in  the  end  root  out  the  Irish." 

Such  a  state  of  things  continued  till  the  long  and  terrible  wars 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth  broke  the  power  of  the  inde[>end- 
ent  chiefs  and  of  the  Celtic  clana,  and  gave  Ireland,  for  the  first 
time,  a  political  unity.  It  is  one  of  the  great  infelicities  of  Irish 
history  that  this  result  was  obtained  at  the  very  period  of  th« 
Reformation.  The  conquerors  adopted  one  religion,  while  tba. ,. 
conquered  retained  the  other,  and  thus  a  new  and  most  endni " 
barrier  was  raised  between  the  two  nations  in  Ireland,  and  a 
nicious  antagonism  was  estikbliahed  between  law  and  religion.1 

Another  influence  not  less  powerful  than  religion  had  ata 
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une  time  come  into  play.  It  had  become  the  English  policy  to 
»Iace  great  bodies  of  English  and  Scotch  settlers  on  the  land  that 
ru  confiscated  in  consequence  of  rebellion,  and  under  the  impulse 
d  the  strong  spirit  of  adventure  which  grew  up  in  the  generation 
hat  followed  the  Beformatiou,  streams  of  English  and  Scotch  ad- 
rentnrers  poured  over.  The  great  settlement  of  Ulster  under 
fames  I.  proved  ultimately  a  success,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
he  prosperity  of  that  province.  Other  plantations  were  in  time 
ibsorbed  and  assimilated  by  the  Celtic  population ;  but  vast 
"evolutions  in  the  ownership  of  land,  accompanied  by  the  subver- 
don  of  the  old  tribal  customs,  laid  the  foundation  of  an  agrarian 
rar  which  still  continues. 

Religious  and  agrarian  causes  combined  with  the  civil  war  in 
England  to  produce  the  great  rebellion  of  1641  and  the  eleven 
rears  of  ghastly,  exterminating  war  which  followed.  Hardly  any 
Mge  in  human  history  is  more  appalling.  A  full  third  of  the 
K>pulation  of  Ireland  perished.  Thirty  or  forty  thousand  of  the 
noet  energetic  left  the  country  and  took  service  in  foreign  armies. 
xreat  tracts  were  left  absolutely  depopulated,  and  after  the  rear- 
-angement  of  land,  which  was  accomplished  by  the  Act  of  Settle- 
nent,  the  immense  preponderance  of  landed  property  remained 
n  the  hands  of  the  Protestant  nation. 

New  elements,  however,  of  great  energy  had  been  planted  in 
Ireland,  and  the  field  had  been  thrown  open  to  their  exertions. 
The  excellence  of  Irish  wool  and  the  cheapness  of  Irish  labor  laid 
;he  foundation  of  a  flourishing  woollen  manufacture,  and  with 
>eace,  mild  administration,  and  much  practical  tolerance,  the 
rounds  of  the  country  seemed  gradually  healing.  The  later 
Stuart  reigns,  which  form  a  dark  page  in  English  history,  were  a 
period  of  considerable  prosperity  in  Ireland,  but  that  period  was 
loon  interrupted  by  the  Revolution.  There  was  no  general  or 
passionate  rising  in  Ireland  resembling  that  of  1641,  but  it  was 
nevitable  that  the  Irish  Catholics  should  have  adopted  the  side  of 
:he  Catholic  King,  and  it  was  equally  inevitable  that  when  a 
Datholic  Parliament,  consisting  largely  of  sons  of  the  men  whose 
properties  had  recently  been  confiscated,  had  assembled  at  Dublin, 
ts  members  should  have  made  a  desperate  effort  to  reverse  their 
fortunes  and  replace  the  land  of  the  country  mainly  in  Catholic 
lands.  The  battle  of  the  Boyne  shattered  the  Catholic  hopes, 
md  it  was  followed  by  a  new  confiscation,  by  a  new  emigration  of 
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the  ablest  and  moat  energetic  Catholics,  by  a  long  period  of  eom- 
merciitl  restraints,  penal  laws,  and  complete  Protestant  ascend- 
ency. 

The  commercial  restraints  formed  part  of  a  protective  policy 
which  was  at  that  time  general  in  Eitropc,  and  which  was  severely 
felt  in  the  American  colonios.  Though  it  did  not  abaolotely 
originate  in,  it  was  greatly  intensified  by,  the  Revolution,  which 
gave  the  mannf act ii  ring  and  commercial  clasaes  a  new  power  in 
English  government.  The  linen  manufacture  was  spared,  but  the 
total  destruction  by  law  of  the  flourishing  woollen  manufacture, 
followed  by  a  number  of  other  restrictions  imposed  on  other 
branches  of  industry,  deprived  Ireland  of  her  most  promising 
sources  of  wealth,  drove  great  multitudes  of  energetic  Protcfltanta 
ont  of  the  country,  and  threw  the  people  more  and  more  upon 
the  soil  as  almost  their  solo  means  of  support. 

The  penat  laws  against  the  Catliolics  accompanied  or  closely 
followed  the  commercial  restraints.  The  blame  of  them  may  be 
divided  with  some  equality  between  the  government  of  England 
and  the  Parliament  of  Ireland.  It  was  the  Irish  Parliament 
which  enacted  these  laws,  but  an  English  act  Urst  made  the  Irish 
Parliament  exclusively  Protestant,  aud  the  whole  legislation  wag 
carrieii  at  a  time  when  the  Irish  Pariiament  was  completely  de- 
pendent, and  incompetent  even  to  discuss  any  measure  without 
the  previous  approbation  of  the  English  government.  In  order  to 
judge  this  legislation  with  equity,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  restrictive  laws  against 
Protestantism  in  Catholic  countries,  and  against  Catholicism  in 
Protestant  ones,  almost  universally  prevailed.  The  laws  against 
Irish  Catholics  were,  on  the  whole,  less  stringent  than  those 
against  Catholics  in  England.  Tliey  were  largely  modelled  after 
the  French  legislation  against  the  Huguenots,  but  persecution 
in  Ireland  never  approached  in  severity  that  of  Louia  XIV.,  and 
was  absolutely  inaignificaut  compared  with  that  which  had  extir- 
pated Protestantism  and  Judaism  from  Spain.  The  code,  how- 
ever, was  not  mainly  the  product  of  religious  feeling,  but  of 
policy,  and  in  this  respect  it  haa  been  defended  in  its  broad  out- 
lines, though  not  in  all  its  details,  by  such  Irishmen  as  Charle- 
mont.  Flood,  and  Parsons,  They  argue  that  at  the  close  of  a 
long  period  of  savage  civil  war  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  a 
■mall  minority,  who  found  themselves  in  possession  of  thegoron- 
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[  nont  and  land  of  the  country,  to  deprive  the  conqnered  and 
f  hostile  majority  of  every  element  of  political  aad  military 
I  BlrvDgth.  Thia  was  the  real  object  of  the  code.  It  was  a  miasion 
I  of  self-dcft-nce  jnstiGed  by  neceselty,  and  by  the  fact  that  it  pro- 
[  dncnd  in  Iruland  for  the  space  of  about  eighty  ycara  the  most 
L  perfect  tmnqnillity. 

I  There  is  much  truth  is  these  considerations,  but  it  is  also 
m  tra«  that  the  penal  code  produced  more  pernicious  moral,  social, 
I  and  political  i-ffi-cts  than  many  sanguinary  persecutions.  In 
I  other  countries  disqualifying  or  peraecuting  laws  were  directed 
I  against  small  fractions  of  the  nation.  In  Ireland  they  were 
I  directed  against  the  bulk  of  the  community.  Being  supported 
I  by  little  or  no  genuine  religious  fanaticism  or  proselytizing  ardor, 
I  they  made  few  Protestants  except  in  the  npper  orders,  where 
I  many  oonformed  in  order  to  keep  their  land  or  to  enter  profes- 
laiona;  but  they  drove  nearly  all  the  best  and  moat  energetic 
B  Catholics  to  the  Continent;  they  discouraged  industry;  closed 
I  the  door  of  knowledge  ;  taught  the  people  to  look  upon  law  as 
m  something  hostile  to  religion  ;  introdoced  division  and  immorality 
I  into  familii^R  by  the  rewards  they  offered  to  apostasy  ;  and  con- 
I  dnmnnl  the  whole  country  to  poverty  and  impotence  by  fatally 
I  deproasing  the  great  majority  of  its  people.  Under  the  influence 
I  of  the  penal  lawa  the  C'atholica  inevitably  acquired  the  vices  of 
I  serfs,  and  the  Protestants  the  vices  of  monopolists.  A  great 
I  portion  of  the  code  whs  pronounced,  with  good   reason,  to  be 

■  flsgTWitly  opposed  to  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  and 
m  it  compK'ted  the  work  of  the  confiscations  by  making  the  landlord 

■  claA  is  Ireland  almost  wholly  Protestant,  while  the  great  major- 
I  ity  of  the  tenantry  wore  Catholics. 

■  There  was  a  moment,  however,  in  the  beginning  of  the  cent- 
f  1)17  whon  the  whole  current  of  Irish  history  might  easily  have 
r  changed.  Scotland  had  suffered,  like  Ireland,  from  the  protective 
L  policy  that  followed  the  Revolution,  and  her  independent  Parlia- 
I  meat  had  retaliated  by  measures  which  threatened  the  speedy 
I  ■pparation  of  the  two  crowns,  and  soon  led  to  a  legislative  union. 
I  In  Ireland  such  an  union  was  ardently  desired  by  enlightened 
I  Irisamen,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  conid  then 
I  have  been  carnod  withnnivorsitt  consent.  The  Catholics  were  per- 
■fedjy  pMHire.  and  would  gladly  have  accepted  a  change  which 
llrithdnv  them  from  the  direct  government  of  the  conquerors  in 
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ft  recent  civil  war.  The  Protestants  had  as  yet  no  distincti' 
national  feeling,  and  a  legislative  union  would  have  emauci] 
their  industry  and  added  enormonsly  to  their  eecurily.  Mi 
neux,  the  first  great  champion  of  the  legislative  indcpendem 
Ireland,  emphalically  declared  thnt  he  and  those  who  thoi 
with  him  wonld  gladly  have  accepted  the  alternative  of  an  n: 
and  both  the  Irish  houses  of  Parliament  voted  addresses  in  favor 
of  such  a  measure.  If  it  had  been  carried,  Ireland  would  have 
been  at  least  saved  from  the  evils  that  rose  from  the  commercial 
restrictioDS  and  from  the  extreme  jobbing  that  grew  up  around 
the  local  logislature,  and  she  wonld,  perhaps,  have  been  saved 
from  some  parts  of  the  penal  code.  But  the  golden  opportunily 
was  lost.  The  English  commercial  classes  dreaded  Irish  com- 
petition in  their  markets,  and  the  petition  of  the  Irish  legislature 
wus  disregarded. 

Nearly  seventy  years  of  quiet  followed.  The  estuhtishment  of 
the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  the  Jacobite  risings  of  1715  and  1745,  thi 
different  wars  in  which  England  was  engaged,  left  Ireland  abso- 
lutely undisturbed.  The  House  of  Commons  then  sat  for  a  wh) 
reign  and  met  only  every  second  year.  It  was  completely 
servient  to  the  Euglish  Privy  Council,  and  it  consisted 
of  nomination  boroughs  that  a  few  groat  nobles  commanded  a 
ciaive  preponderance,  and  they  practically  conducted  the  gOTi 
ment  and  administered  the  patronage  of  Ireland.  There 
great  jobbing  and  cormption,  but  taxation,  on  the  whole,  was  ex- 
ceedingly light,  and  there  was  no  tendency  to  throw  it  unduly  on 
the  poor,  or  to  create  in  Ireland  any  of  those  many  feudal  bur- 
dens that  prevailed  in  France  and  Germany.  The  practical  evil 
most  felt  was  the  system  of  tithes  for  the  support  of  the  Protestant 
establishment,  and  it  wiis  aggravated  by  a  very  unfair  exemption 
of  pasture  land,  and  also  by  the  prevailing  system  of  farming  out 
tithes  to  a  class  of  men  known  as  tithe  proctors.  In  the  country 
districts  all  power  was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  landlords, 
who,  with  many  faults  and  under  many  difficulties,  at  least  suc- 
ceeded in  attaining  a  large  measure  of  genuine  popularity. 

There  was  an  Irish  army  of  twelve  thousand  men,  but  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  always  sent  abroad  in  time  of  war,  and 
Ireland  was  then  often  left  with  not  more  than  five  thouiMind 
soldiers.  No  militia  and  no  constabulary  force  existed,  bnt  when 
Whiteboy  or  other  disturbances  arose,  the  landlords  put  thi 
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elyes  at  the  head  of  their  tenantry,  and  nsaallj  succeeded  in 
appreasing  them.  Law  was  very  little  obseryed ;  industrial 
irtnes  were  at  the  lowest  ebb  ;  there  was  abundance  of  drunken- 
leas,  idleness,  turbulence,  neglect  of  duty,  extreme  ignorance, 
jid  extreme  poverty  ;  but  there  was  not  much  real  oppression  or 
eligious  bigotry,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  political  disturbance 
»r  conspiracy.  After  a  few  years  the  portions  of  the  penal  code 
rhich  restricted  the  Catholic  worship  became  a  dead -letter,  and 
yatholic  chapels  were  everywhere  rising  on  the  Protestant  estates. 
The  monopoly,  howerer,  of  place  and  power  continued,  though 
he  legal  profession  was  full  of  professing  conyerts.  The  theo- 
ogical  temperature  in  both  sects  had  greatly  subsided.  Land 
ras  usually  let  by  the  owner  on  long  leases,  and  at  very  low  rents 
o  tenants  who  almost  invariably  divided  and  sublet  their  tenan- 
ies. 

At  a  later  period  of  the  century,  when  population  pressed 
loeely  on  subsistence,  the  system  of  middlemen  produced  a  fierce 
ompetition  which  raised  rent  in  the  lower  grades  to  an  enormous 
leight,  but  this  evil  was  less  felt  with  a  scanty  population,  and 
he  hierarchy  of  tenants  at  least  saved  the  landlords  from  the 
angerous  isolation  which  their  circumstances  tended  to  produce. 
Irthur  Young,  who  examined  the  condition  of  the  country  very 
arefnlly  between  1776  and  1778,  perceived  great  signs  of  growing 
•rosperity,  especially  in  the  towns,  and,  although  agriculture 
ras  far  behind  that  of  England,  he  found  a  considerable  number 
i  active,  intelligent,  and  improving  landlords.  In  the  opinion 
f  Young  the  rental  of  Ireland  was  unduly  and  unnaturally  low, 
>ut  he  urged  the  landlords  to  exercise  a  more  direct  and  control- 
ing  influence  over  their  estates,  and  he  recommended  them,  for 
his  purpose,  to  give  leases  for  shorter  periods  and  gradually  to 
bolish  the  system  of  middlemen  and  subletting. 

In  the  north  there  was  a  powerful,  intelligent  Protestant 
ommunity,  with  a  strong  leaning  to  republicanism.  Tftpy  were 
hiefly  Presbyterians,  and  they  resented  bitterly  the  commercial 
estrictions  and  the  obligation  of  paying  tithes  to  an  Episcopal 
hurch.  The  Irish  Parliament  was  so  constituted  that  they  had 
10  political  power  at  all  equivalent  to  their  importance,  and,  like 
he  Presbyterians  in  England,  they  were  burdened  by  the  Test 
Let,  and  their  marriages  were  only  valid  if  celebrated  in  the 
istablished  Church.     The  great  power  of  the  bishops,  both  in 
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the  Privy  Council  und  in  the  IIodeo  of  Lords,  formed  a  Tery 
Bcrjotis  obstiu'lo  to  church  reform.  In  all  dasses  of  Protestants, 
however,  in  the  closing  years  of  George  II,,  there  was  a  strong 
resentment  at  the  poiitical  subjection  of  Ireland,  and  a  deter- 
mination to  obtain,  if  possible,  those  constitutional  rights  wliich 
tho  ReTolution  of  11)88  had  secured  for  England. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  narrofr  limits  sasigned  to  me,  to 
give  even  a  sketch  of  the  successive  stages  by  which  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Irish  Parliament  was  establiehed.  The  move- 
ment began  with  the  Octennial  Act,  limiting  the  duration  of 
Parliament,  and  it  came  to  full  maturity  during  the  war  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Among  the  Irish  Catholics  there  appears 
to  have  been  absolutely  no  sympathy  with  the  American  cause, 
but  Ulster  Protestantism  was  enthusiastically  on  the  side  of 
America.  Presbyterians  from  Ulster  bore  a  considerable  part  in 
the  American  armies,  and  under  the  influence  of  American  ei- 
amplo  public  opinion  in  Ireland  rapidly  advanced.  The  great 
volunteer  movement  of  1778  and  the  following  years  waa  origi- 
nated by  the  fact  that  the  government  could  supply  no  troops  for 
the  defence  of  Ulster  at  a  time  when  it  was  in  imminent  danger 
of  attack  from  France.  The  Protestant  gentry  called  their 
people  to  arms ;  and  a  great  Protestant  force  was  created, 
which  not  only  secured  the  country  against  foreign  danger 
and  maintained  the  most  perfect  internal  order,  hut  also 
exercised  a  decisive  influence  over  Irish  politics.  Volun- 
teer conventions  were  assembled  which  represented  both 
property  and  educated  Protestant  opinion  much  more 
truly  than  the  borough  Parliament,  and  which  loudly  de- 
manded free  trade  and  Parliamentary  independence.  Grattan 
made  himself  tho  mouthpiece  of  the  popular  feeling ;  and  the  Eng- 
lish government  and  Parliament  yieldeil  to  the  demand.  The 
whole  system  of  commercial  restraints,  which  prevented  Ireland 
from  developing  her  resources  and  trading  with  foreign  countries 
and  the  British  colonies,  was  abolished,  leaving  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  be  regulated  by 
special  acts.  The  power  of  the  Privy  Council  over  Irish  legisla- 
tion was  abolished.  The  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Irish  House 
of  Lords  was  restored,  and,  above  all,  the  sole  competence  of  the 
King.  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland  to  legislate  for  Ireland  was 
reoognitod.     Tho  Irish  Parliament  nearly  at  the  same  time  made 
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great  stepe  towards  uniting  the  people  by  relieving  the  Presbyte- 
rians from  the  Test  Act  and  from  the  restrictions  on  their  mar- 
riages, and  the  Catholics  from  those  parts  of  the  penal  code  which 
chiefly  restrained  their  worship,  their  education,  and  their  indus- 
try. At  the  same  time  the  Protestant  monopoly  of  political  power 
and  o^  the  higher  offices  remained. 

Ireland  thus  found  herself  in  possession  of  a  Parliament  which 
was,  in  name  at  least,  perfectly  independent.  It  was  a  purely 
Protestant  Parliament,  elected  by  Protestants,  consisting  mainly 
of  landlords  and  great  Protestant  lawyers,  and  representing  pre- 
eminently the  property  of  the  country.  It  was  intensely  and  ex- 
clusively loyal,  and  always  ready  to  adopt  far  more  stringent  coer- 
cive measures  against  anarchy  and  sedition  than  have  ever  been 
adopted  by  an  imperial  parliament.  It  included  many  men  of 
great  talents  and  great  liberality,  and  through  the  county  con- 
stituencies and  the  representatives  of  the  chief  towns  educated 
public  opinion  was  seriously  felt  within  its  walls  ;  but  the  large 
majority  of  its  members  sat  for  nomination  boroughs  within  the 
control  of  the  government,  and  places  and  pensions  were  inordi- 
nately multiplied  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  majority. 

Could  this  constitution  last  ?  In  framing  the  course  of  foreign 
and  imperial  policy,  in  all  questions  of  peace  or  war,  of  negotia- 
tions or  alliances,  the  Irish  Parliament  had  no  voice.  Yet  it 
might  in  time  of  war,  by  withholding  its  concurrence,  withdraw 
the  whole  weight  of  Ireland  from  the  forces  and  fatally  dislocate 
the  policy  of  the  empire.  It  might  pursue  a  commercial  policy 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  imperial  interests,  and  bring  Ireland 
into  intimate  commercial  connection  with  the  enemies  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  if  English  party  spirit  extended  to  Ireland  and  ran  in 
opposite  directions  in  the  two  legislatures,  a  collision  was  inevi- 
table. The  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Chief  Secretary,  who  adminis- 
tered the  government  of  Ireland,  were  appointed  by  a  British 
ministry  representing  the  dominant  British  party  ;  the  counsels 
of  the  Irish  government  were  framed  in  a  British  cabinet ;  the 
royal  consent  was  given  to  every  Irish  bill  under  the  great  seal  of 
Great  Britain  and  upon  the  advice  of  a  British  minister.  If  a 
machine  so  constituted  could  work  as  long  as  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  small  and  undoubtedly  loyal  and  largely-influenced  class, 
could  it  work  if  Parliamentary  reform  made  the  Irish  Parliament 
sabject  to  the  flerce  and  fluctuating  tides  of  popular  opinion  ? 
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above  si  I,  if  Catholic  enfranohiBement  bronglit  a  Taet)  ignorantt 
and  poisibly  seditious  element  into  political  life  ? 

It  was  the  recorded  opinion  of  each  Euccessive  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant who  administered  the  Irish  government  after  1783  that  it 
could  uot,  and  that  it  must  sooner  or  later  end  either  in  an  union 
or  a  separation.  Thoy  said  this,  though  they  fully  acknowledged 
the  perfect  loyalty  hitherto  shown  by  the  Irish  Parliament;  the 
liberality  with  which  it  voted  its  supplies  ;  the  care  with  which  it 
subordinated  its  particular  measures  to  the  general  interests  of 
the  empire.  The  failure — not  solely  or  even  mainly  through 
Irish  fault — of  an  attempt  to  establish  a  fiied  commercial  arrange- 
ment between  England  and  Ireland,  and  a  difference  between  the 
British  and  Irish  parliaments  on  the  imperial  question  of  a 
regency,  strengthened  the  opinion  of  the  English  government, 
and  for  many  years  before  the  Union  was  enacted  ii.  was  in  con- 
templation. On  the  two  great  and  pressing  questions  at  issue 
this  policy  exercised  a  powerful  influence.  The  government 
obstinately  resisted  every  serious  attempt  to  reform  the  Parlia- 
ment, lest  they  should  lose  that  controlling  power  which  they 
believed  to  be  essential  to  the  permanence  of  the  connection.  On 
the  Catholic  question  their  views  were  more  fluctuating,  but  their 
dominant  impression  was  that  emancipation  could  only  be  safely 
conceded  in  an  imperial  parliament,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
reserved  as  a  boon  which  might  one  day  make  a  legislative  union 
acceptable  to  the  Irish  people. 

In  Ireland,  or  at  least  in  Protestant  Ireland,  the  idea  of  an 
nnion  was  now  intensely  unpopular,  but  the  reformers  in  the  Irish 
Parliament  were  seriously  divided.  Flood  and  Charlemont  desired 
Parliamentary  reform  on  a  purely  Protestant  basis.  They  believed 
that  this  wonid  include  in  political  life  the  bulk  of  the  property, 
loyalty,  inttlligonce.  and  energy  of  the  country,  and  that  the 
Irish  Catholics  could  not  for  a  long  period,  be  safely  admitted  to 
political  power.  Qrattun,  on  the  other  hand,  believed  that  it  was 
the  first  interest  of  Ireland  to  efface  the  political  distinction 
between  the  two  creeds  and  nations,  and  that  an  introduction 
of  a  certain  proportion  of  Catholic  gentry  intip  the  Irish  Par- 
liament would  he  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial.  He,  at  the 
same  time,  always  taught  that  Ireland  was  utterly  unfit  for 
democracy,  and  that  nnder  her  peculiar  ronditJons  no  pnlicy 
luld  b«  more  diuastrous  than  one  which  would  "destroy  ihe 
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iafliifnCe  of  Imidt-i]  propertj";  "set  population  adrift  from 
the  tnQuence  of  proj>erty " ;  subvert  or  weaken  the  guiding  iii- 
flaeQce  of  the  Itiyul  and  educated.  When  the  United  Irishmen 
proposed  a  reform  bill  which  would  have  made  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment a  purely  democratic  body,  Grattau  denounced  it  with  the 
greatest  vehemence.  "  This  plan  of  personal  representation,"  he 
said,  "  from  a  reTolntion  of  power,  would  speedily  lead  to  a  revo- 
lution of  property,  and  become  a  plan  of  plunder  as  well  aa  » 
acene  of  confusion,  ...  Of  euch  a  representation  the  first 
ordinance  would  be  robbery,  accompanied  with  the  circumstance 
iiioidental  to  robbery,  murder."  He  believed,  however,  that 
with  a  substantial  property  qualification  independent  constitu- 
encies might  be  formed  which  would  safely  represent  the  best 
elements  of  both  creeds. 

The  denial  of  Parliamentary  reform  and  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, and  the  refusal  of  the  Irish  Parliament  to  deal  with  the  still 
more  pressing  question  of  tithes,  produced  much  disaffection; 
but  still  the  country  was  steadily  improving,  and  no  serious  dan- 
ger was  felt  till  the  French  Hevolutioa  burst  upon  Kurope.  In 
every  country  it  stimulated  the  smouldering  elementsof  disorder. 
In  fvw  countries  was  its  infiueuce  more  fatal  than  in  Ireland. 
I  havei  very  lately  described  at  length  the  terrible  years  of  grow- 
ing conspiracy,  anarchy,  and  crime ;  of  fluctuating  policy,  and 
savage  repression,  and  revived  religious  animosity,  and  madden- 
ing panic,  deUberat«ly  and  malignantly  fomented,  that  preceded 
and  prepared  the  rebellion.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  in  the 
bi^giuniug  of  1796  three  provinces  were  organized  to  assist  a 
French  invasion.  But  at  the  last  moment  the  leaders  were  be- 
trayed and  arresUd ;  the  French  did  not  arrive ;  the  rebellion 
was  almost  confined  to  a  few  Leinster  counties,  and  it  broke  out 
trithont  Itmders  and  without  a  plan.  In  most  places  the  rebels 
proved  to  be  wretched  bands  of  marauders  intent  only  on 
plunder,  and,  although  they  committed  many  murders,  they  were 
utterly  incapable  of  meeting  the  loyalists  in  the  field.  Bnt  in 
Wexford  priests  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  movement  and 
tiim«d  it  into  a  religious  war.  deriving  its  main  force  from  relig- 
ioui  fxiiatici«m,  and  waged  with  desperate  courage  and  ferocity. 
Tbo  massacre  of  Protestants  on  Vinegar  Hill,  in  Scullahogue 
Bwn,  and  on  Wexfonl  Bridge,  and  the  general  character  the  ro- 
beOJou  tn  Lcinetcr  usEumcd,  at  ouce  and  forever  checked  all  that 
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tendency  to  rebellion  wliich  hud  so  long  existed  among  the  Pre 
estants  of  Ulster.  Some  20,000  peraons  perislied  before  the  flat 
WHS  extinguished.  The  repression  wiis  ua  savage  as  the  rebellioi 
and  it  left  Ireland  torn  by  fiercer  religious  animosities  than  i 
any  period  since  the  Restoration. 

It  will  dispel  many  iUuBious  if  the  reader  will  remember  that 
the  great  Irish  rebellion  was  directed  mainly  against  the  Irish 
Parliament,  and  that  it  received  its  death-blow  from  Irish  loyalistd 
acting  under  that  Parliament  before  any  assistance  arrived  from 
England.  The  conspiracy  began  among  Protestants  and  Deists, 
who  aimed  at  an  union  of  sects  for  the  purpose  of  obtainingadem- 
ocnitic  republic.  It  turned  into  a  war  which  was  scarcely  less 
essentially  religions  than  the  wars  of  the  Cevennes  or  of  the 
Anabaptists,  Yet  two  great  Catholic  provinces  remained  quiet 
during  the  strnggle,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  loyalist  force 
which  crushed  the  rebellion  consisted  of  Catholic  militia. 

The  English  government  thought  that  the  time  bad  now  come 
for  carrj'ing  a  legislative  union,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  Lord  Com- 
wallis  at  least,  one  of  its  chief  recommendations  was  that  it  woald 
take  the  government  of  Ireland  out  of  the  hands  of  the  triumphant 
party,  and  would  make  Catholic  emancipation  a  possibility.  The 
Catholic  bishops  were  sounded  and  found  to  be  very  favorable. 
They  declared  their  full  willingness  to  accept  an  endowment  for 
the  priesthood  and  to  give  the  English  government  a  right  of  veto 
on  episcopal  appointments,  and  they  warmly,  efficiently,  and 
unanimously  supported  the  Union.  The  great  majority  of  tha 
Catholic  landed  gentry  and  probably  of  the  lower  priests  were  < 
the  same  side;  but  in  general  the  Catholic  laity  seem  to  I 
shown  little  interest  and  to  have  taken  little  part  in  the 
In  Dublin,  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants  were  generally  hostile, 
hut  Catholic  Cork  was  decidedly  fuvorable,  and  an  assurance  that 
the  government  desired  to  carry  emancipation  in  an  imperial 
parliament  proved  sufficient  to  prevent  any  serious  Catholic  op- 
position. The  United  Irishmen  seem  to  have  witnessed  rather 
with  pleasure  than  the  reverse  the  dethronement  of  the  body 
which  had  defeated  them,  and  the  Presbyterians  showed  scarcely 
any  interest  in  the  question. 

Yet  outside   the   ranks  of  the  Catholic  clergy  the  measnre 

'"w  active  supporters,  while  the  Protestants  of  the  Estah- 

urch  Wei's  in  general  ardently  and  passionately  hostile. 
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The  great  majority  of  the  conntj  members  and  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  petitions  were  against  the  Union,  and  the  opposi- 
tion to  it,  which  was  led  by  Foster,  Grattan,  Parsons,  and  Plunket, 
comprised  nearly  all  the  independent  and  unbribed  talent  in 
Parliament.  The  very  eminent  ability  of  that  small  group  of 
Protestant  gentlemen  neyer  flashed  more  brightly  than  in  the 
closing  scenes,  and  there  was  a  moment  when  the  attitude  of  the 
Orangemen  and  the  yeomanry  was  so  menacing  that  the  govem- 
menc  were  serioasly  alarmed.  But  a  lavish  distribution  of  peer- 
ages and  places  purchased  a  majority,  and  the  troops  stationed  in 
Ireland  were  too  numerous  for  armed  opposition  to  be  possible. 
In  truth,  however,  no  opposition  beyond  the  dimensions  of  a  riot 
was  to  be  feared.  Outside  Dublin,  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  and 
seditious  Ireland  remained  almost  indifferent.  Even  before  the 
measure  had  passed,  opposition  speakers  complained  bitterly  that 
they  were  deserted  by  popular  support ;  and  it  is  a  memorable 
fact  that  in  the  general  election  that  followed  the  Union  not  a 
single  Irish  member  of  Parliament  was  defeated  because  he  had 
voted  for  it. 

Pitt  intended  the  Union  to  be  immediately  followed  by  meas- 
ures admitting  the  Catholics  into  the  Imperial  Parliament,  paying 
the  priests,  and  commuting  the  tithes.  If  these  three  measures, 
or  even  if  the  last  two  (which  were,  in  truth,  the  most  impor- 
tant), had  been  promptly  carried,  the  Union  might  have  become 
popular.  The  Catholic  question  had,  of  late,  been  greatly  mis- 
managed. The  chief  men  who  directed  the  government  in  Ire- 
land were  bitterly  opposed  to  any  concession  of  political  power  to 
the  Catholics,  but  the  views  of  the  English  ministers  had  been 
materially  changed.  They  desired  above  all  things  to  separate 
the  Catholics  from  the  United  Irishmen,  and  in  1793  they  forced 
upon  their  reluctant  advisers  in  Ireland  an  act  which  extended 
the  suffrage  to  the  vast  ignorant  Catholic  masses,  though  it  left 
the  Catholic  gentry  still  excluded  from  Parliament.  Two  years 
later  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  sent  over  with  instructions  to  postpone 
the  question  if  possible,  but  with  authority,  as  he  believed,  to 
carry  emancipation  if  it  could  not  be  postponed,  and  ho  found  the 
Irish  Parliament  perfectly  prepared  to  pass  it.  But  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  King  and  a  question  of  patronage  produced  a  fatal 
division  and  led  to  the  recall  of  the  Viceroy.  The  passions  aroused 
by  the  rebellion  greatly  increased  the  difficulties  of  admitting 
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CatholicB  to  a  separate  Parliament,  but  there  ia  clear  eridence 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Union  the  Irish  Protestants  were  in  favor  of 
their  admteaion  into  ihe  imperial  one.  The  diBpoaitions  of  the 
KinR  were  well  known,  but  it  was  believed  that,  if  the  scheme  of 
Pitt  was  Hobmitted  to  him  aa  the  matured  policy  of  an  onited 
cabinet,  he  must  have  yielded.  It  ia  well  known  how  the  plan 
waa  prematurely  revealed  ;  how  Pitt  reaigned  office  when  the 
King  refused  his  conaeut ;  how  the  agitation  of  the  question 
threw  the  King  into  an  access  of  insanity  ;  and  how  Pitt  then 
promised  that  he  would  not  again  raise  it  during  the  reign.  Pitt's 
conduct  on  this  occasion  ia,  and  probably  always  will  be,  differ- 
ently judged.  There  can  be  but  one  opinion  of  its  calamitona 
eBect  upon  Irish  history. 

Ninety  years  have  pasaed  ainoe  the  Union,  and  the  conditions 
of  Ireland  have  completely  changed.  The  whole  system  of  relig- 
ious diaqualilication  and  commercial  disability  has  long  since 
passed  away.  Every  path  has  been  thrown  open,  and  English 
professions,  as  well  as  the  great  colonial  and  Indian  services,  are 
crowded  with  Iriahmen.  The  Eatabliahed  Church  no  longer 
exists.  Representation  has  been  placed  on  a  broadly  democratic 
basis,  giving  Ireland,  however,  an  absurdly  diaproportioned 
weight  in  the  representation  of  the  kingdom,  and  its  poorest  and 
moat  backward  districts  an  absurdly  diaproportioned  weight  in 
the  representation  of  Ireland.  Finally,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  put  down  agrarian  agitation  by  legislation  to  which  there  is 
no  real  parallel  in  English  history,  and  some  parts  of  which  would 
have  been  impossible  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Landlords  who  possessed  by  the  clearest  title  known  to  English 
law  the  most  absolute  ownerabip  of  their  estates  have  been  con- 
verted into  mere  rent -chargers.  Tenantawho  entered  upon  their 
tenancies  under  formal  written  contracts  for  limited  periods  have 
been  rooted  forever  on  the  soil.  Kenta  have  been  reduced  by 
judicial  aentence,  with  complete  diaregard  both  to  previoua  con- 
tracts and  to  market  value,  and  the  legal  owner  has  had  do  op- 
tion of  refusing  the  change  and  reentering  on  the  occupation  of 
hia  land.  A  scheme  of  purchase,  too,  based  upon  imperial  credit, 
has  been  established  and  will  probably  soon  be  largely  extended, 
which  is  80  extravagantly  and  almost  grotesquely  favorable  to 
the  tenant  that  it  enables  him  by  paying  for  the  space  of  forty- 
Bino  years,  instead   of  liis   reduced  judicial  rent,  an  annual  a 
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which  is  conaiderablj  smaller,  to  purchase  the  freehold  of  his 
burm.  It  is  s  simple  and  incontestable  truth  that  neither  in  the 
[7nited  States,  nor  in  Englaud,  uor  id  any  portion  of  the  conti- 
lent  of  Europe,  is  the  agricultural  tcnaut  so  favored  by  law  as  in 

reUnd,  or  anything  of  the  nature  of  landlord  oppression  made  so 

npoasible.     But   though   agitation   has  diminished,  it  has   not 
,  and  the  great  bodj  of  the  poorer  Catholics  still   follow 
lie  banner  of  home  rule. 

About  a  third  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand; 

]  home  rule  as  the  greatest  catastrophe  that  could  befall 

jfaemselTes,  their  couutry,  or  the  empire  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notieo 

kbal  they  include  almoat  all  the  descendants  of  Grattun's  Parlia- 

lent,  and  of  the  volunteers,  and  of  those  classes  who  in  the 
■ight«cnth  century  snst-ained  the  spirit  of  nationality  in  Ireland. 
^Ifast  and  the  surrounding  countiea,  which  alone  in  Ireland 
hiiT«  attained  the  full  height  and  vigor  of  English  industrial 
oivtliution ;  almost  all  the  Protestants,  both  Episcopalian  and  Non- 
woformist;  almost  all  the  Outfaolic  gentry  ;  the  decided  prepon- 
rauce  of  CatholicM  in  the  lay  profeaaiona,  and  a  great  and  guid- 
\ag  BectioQ  of  the  Catholic  middle  class  are  on  the  same  side. 

"heir  conviction  does  not  rest  upon  any  abstract  doctrine  about 
the  e»)i  of  federal  governments  or  of  local  parliaments.  It  rests 
upon  their  firm  persuasion  that  in  the  existing  conditions  of  Ire- 
land no  parliament  could  be  established  there  which  could  be 
trusted  to  fulfil  the  most  elementary  conditions  of  honeat  govern- 
in«Dl — to  maintain  law  ;  to  protect  property ;  to  observe  or  enforce 

(nlTHCts;  to  secure  the  rights  and  liberties  of  individuals  and 
tnorities ;  to  act  loyally  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger  in  the 
tercets  of  the  empire. 
They  know  that  the  eiisling  home-rnlo  movement  has  grown 
1  under  the  guidance  and  by  the  support  of  men  who  are 
iplncable  enemies  to  the  British  Empire  ;  that  it  lias  been  for 
•n  the  stcK'ly  object  of  its  loaders  to  inspire  the  Iriah  maasea 
-Jtb  feelings  of  hatred  to  that  empire,  contempt  for  contracts, 
deliu)cie  of  Uw  and  of  those  who  administer  it ;  that,  having  aig- 
OAlly  failed  in  rousing  the  agricultural  population  in  a  national 
■t'nggle,  thoec  leaders  resolved  to  turn  the  movement  into  an 
organiied  attack  upon  landed  property  ;  that  in  the  prosecntJoa 
of  this  eaterprise  they  have  been  guilty,  not  only  of  measures 
vbtcb  are  grossly  and  palpably  dishonest,  but  alao  of  an  amount 
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of  intimidation,  of  cruelty,  of  eystematic  disregard  for  individual 
freedom  scarcely  paralleled  in  any  country  during  the  present  cent- 
ury ;  and  finally  that,  through  subscriptions  which  are  not  drawn 
from  Ireland,  political  agitation  in  Ireland  has  become  a  large 
and  highly  lucrative  trade — ^a  trade  which,  like  most  others,  will 
no  doubt  continue  as  long  as  it  pays. 

The  nature,  methods,  and  objects  of  the  organization  which 
would  probably  exercise  a  dominant  influence  over  an  Irish  parlia- 
ment have  been  established  by  overwhelming  evidence  and  be- 
yond all  reasonable  doubt,  after  a  long,  careful,  and  most  im- 
partial judicial  investigation.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  report 
of  the  late  special  commissioners  and  the  evidence  on  which  it  is 
founded  have  been  reprinted  in  America,  or  whether  many  Ameri- 
cans have  studied  the  admirable  work  in  which  Professor 
Dicey — perhaps  the  ablest  of  living  writers  on  political  subjects 
— has  very  recently  summed  up  their  conclusions.  American 
readers  may  find  in  these  works  abundant  evidence  of  the  true 
character  of  the  Irish  home-rule  movement.  If  they  read  them 
with  impartiality,  they  will,  I  believe,  have  little  difficulty  in 
concluding  that  there  have  been  few  political  movements  in  the 
nineteenth  century  which  are  less  deserving  of  the  respect  or  sup- 
port of  honest  men. 

W.  E.  H.  Lbojly. 
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THE  RESTRICTION  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

BT  THE  HOK.   HBKBY  CABOT  LODGE,   BEPBESElTTATiyE  IX  CON- 

GBE88  FBOM  MASSACHUSETTS. 


The  immigration  into  the  United  States  from  1874  to  188^ 
inclosiTe, — a  period  of  sixteen  years, — has  amounted  to  6,418,633 
persons,  without  counting  since  1884  the  overland  immigration 
from  Canada  or  Mexico.  To  put  it  in  another  form,  the  immi- 
gration into  the  United  States  during  the  last  sixteen  years  is 
equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  country  at  the// 
present  time,  and  has  furnished  probably  every  four  years  enough^ 
voters  to  decide  a  Presidential  election,  if  rightly  distributed..^ 
Daring  those  sixteen  years  immigration  has  fluctuated  with 
the  business  prosperity  of  the  country,  the  highest  point  being 
reached  in  1881  and  1882,  720,645  persons  arriving  in  the 
former  year  and  730,349  in  the  latter,  while  the  average  annual 
immigration  has  been  401,164.  If  we  divide  these  sixteen 
years  into  two  periods  of  eight  years  each,  one  of  the  two  heaviest 
years  coming  in  the  first  and  one  in  the  second  half,  we  find  that 
for  the  eight  years  from  1874  to  1881,  inclusive,  the  average 
annual  rate  of  immigration  was  307,185,  and  for  the  eight  years 
from  1882  to  1889,  inclusive,  it  was  482,643— a  gain  of  57.1  per 
cent.  During  the  last  eight  years  the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese 
since  1882  has  caused  the  immigration  from  Asia  to  decline  from 
over  thirty  thousand  to  a  few  hundreds  annually,  and  in  addition 
to  this  real  loss  no  attempt  has  been  made  since  1883  to  compute 
the  very  heavy  overland  immigration  from  Canada,  which,  of 
coarse,  makes  a  still  further  apparent  decrease.  Yet,  despite 
these  important  deductions,  there  has  been  the  large  gain  of  175,458 
persons  in  the  average  annual  immigration  of  the  last  eight  years 
as  compared  with  the  eight  years  next  preceding.  As  it  is  thus 
apparent  that  immigration  is  increasing  in  quantity,  the  next 
point  is  to  determine  its  quality. 

In  the  consular  reports  on  ''  Emigratioc  and  Immigration,'^ 
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pablished  by  the  Slate  Department  in  1887,  when  Mr.  Bajard 
was  Secretary,  a  table  ta  given  whicli  classifies  the  immigratjoti 
into  the  United  States  from  1873  to  1SS6,  inclusive,  as  follows  : 


WlthoQlocoupnUon '. .'.' .'....,"....  '.'.'.".'.'.....   ASOUN 

Taking  the  table  as  it  stands,  and  throwing  out  tlioaa  tmmi- 
grantfi  "  with  occupations  not  stated,"  it  appears  that  of  ott  the 
vast  immigration  during  those  fourteen  years  48.1  pof  cent.,  or 
nearly  one-half,  are  persons  avowedly  without  occapation  or  tnia-]] 
iiig,  or,  in  other  words,  unekilled  labor  of  the  lowest  kind,  while 
professional  and  skilled  labor  amounts  to  only  11,49  per  cent. 
of  the  whole,  "  Miscollaueoua,"  which  is  neither  skilled 
nor  professional  labor,  amouuts  to  38  per  cent.  It  may  be  as- 
sumed that  the  same  proportions  hold  good  for  the  three  yoara 
from  1886  to  1889,  and  it  must  be  noted  also  that  the  dL^tailed 
tables  indicate  that  the  number  of  persons  without  occupation 
increases  in  a  slightly  larger  ratio  than  the  rate  of  increase  of  tbo 
total  immigration. 

These  figures  give  an  idea  of  the  generb)  character  of  the  for- 
eign immigration  into  the  United  States  during  a  long  period  <rf 
fourteen  years.  It  is  more  important,  however,  to  detcrtnine 
whether  the  immigration  of  this  general  character  improves  or  de- 
teriorates as  it  increases.  This  can  be  ascertained  beet  by  examin- 
ing the  rato  of  increase  in  the  immigration  from  the  differmt 
countries  from  which  it  chiefly  comes  during  the  two  periods  of 
eight  years  each  from  1874  to  1881  and  from  1882  to  1889, 
i-espectively  : 
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the  upbuilding  of  the  original  thirtceii  colonies  were  the  £nglii)>^  ■ 
the  Scotch-Irish,  bo  called,  the  Dutch,  the   flemiana,  and  thej 
Huguenot  French,    With  the  exception  of  the  last  they  were  prac-' 
tically  all  people  of  the  aame  stock.     During  this  century  and 
□  ntil  very  recent  years  these  same  nations,  with  the  addition  of 
Ireland  and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  have  continued  to  fur- 
nish the  chief  component  parts  of  the  immigration  whlcti  has 
helped  to  populate  so  rapidly  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 
Among  all  these  people,  with  few  exceptions,  community  of  race 
or  language,  or  both,  has  facilitated  the  work  of  assiroilfttion.     < 
In   the   last  ten  years,   however,  as  appears  from   the   figures 
just  given,  new  and  wholly  different  elements  have  been  intro- 
duced  into  our    immigratiou,   and — what    is   more    important 
still — the  rat«  of  immigration  of  these  new  elemeutB  has  risen 
with  much  greater  rapidity  than  that  of  those  which  previously 
had  furnished  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  country.     The 
mass  of  immigration,  absolutely  speaking,  continue-s,  of  course, 
to  come  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  from  Germany,  but  rela- 
tively  the   immigration   from   these  two    sources   is    declining 
rapidly  in  comparison  with  the  immigration  from  Italy  and  fmmti 
the  Slavic  countries  of  Riisaia,  Poland,  Hungary,*  and  Bohemia,/] 
the  last  of  which  appears  under  the  head  of  Austria.     Of  the 
generally  good  character  of  the  immigration  from   the  United    i 
Kingdom,  Germany,  and  the  Scandinavian  countrioa  it  is  hardly    I 
necessary  to  speak  ;  but  I  will  quote  a  single  sentence  from  the    I 
State  Department  report  alrea<3y  referred  to,  in  regard  to  the  im-    | 
migration  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  :  | 

"  Tbe  dlagrame  ehow  the  remarkable  predominance  ot  the  United  King-  ' 
dom  and  German;  in  auppljiog  Ibe  UDit«d  SCat«s  with  skilled  Ubor,  and 
alao  the  fact  that  tbe  GGTmans  represent  those  indoBtjlrs  that  depend 
upon  hand  labor  or  Che  reqnirementti  of  ererj-day  lilei,  while  the  English 
supply  the  mechanical  element.  While  Germany  sends  blocksmltbs, 
bntchera,  earpentem,  coopers,  saddlers,  shoemakeni,  and  tailors,  the  United 
Kingdom  sappUea  miners,  englneerx.  Iron-  and  steel- workers,  mechiuiicB  and 
artisans,  weavers  and  spinners.  This  distinction  is  clearly  marked  and  la 
certainly  Important."  I 

Now  as  to  the  immigration  from  the  other  countries,  which  has 
been  increasing  so  much  faster  than  that  to  which  we  have  been 
accustomed,  and  which  we  know  ivom.  e.xperience  to  be  ia  the 
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mun  TalnaWe.  ConsTiI-General  Jossen  Bays  in  his  report  (1886) 
in  ragsrtl  to  tbe  Austrian  immigration  : 

"  Tbe  foung  uten  who  want  (o  escape  military  service,  the  tiltra-Boclal4 
Mitba  asMfchlst,  the  men  who  have  lost  alt  social  and  tmaloesa  footingt' 
to*,  tfas  iHuknipt,  embezzler,  and  siriiidter,  stop  not  to  obtain  penniB-jj 
•Idd  at  Ube  gOTemment,  and  natorallj  the  authorities  hate  do  sort  of  record 
IwK  «it)wr  aa  to  the  nnraber  or  tbe  place  ot  destination  o[  this  class  of 
•mlgmtts.  .  .  .  The  government  would,  ««  *  matter  of  course,  prohibit, 
U  It  coold  do  BO,  the  emigration  ofalljonng  men  subject  to  military  duty, 
twt  H  ia  qntte  natural  that  it  fee1«  no  regret  to  get  rid  of  the  ultra -socialists 
and  aaafcblsta,  and  that  it  is  quite  willing  tbe  bankrupt  aud  swindler  should 
dapart  lor  foreign  countries  and  that  the  paupers  should  And  RUpport  awaj 
ftvnbMiw." 

Ha  also  speaks  as  follows  in  regard  to  tlie  Bohemian  emigration. 
which  forms  a  large  part  of  that  which  is  classed  under  the  head 
of  Anstria : 

"  Tba  labor  and  agricultural  classes  of  Bohemia  probably  supply  the 
greatest  nmmber  of  emlgranta  to  the  United  States,  and  among  the  Bobe- 
■tlu  iBdmtrial  laborers  lome  of  the  most  violent  ultra-socialists  are  to  be 
fboad.  Tlw  great  majority  of  these  Bohemian  laborers,  both  of  the  Indus-/ 1' 
trial  and  agrlenltiiral  claaa,  are  illiterate  and  ignorant  In  tbe  extreme.  Ttaey 
•taad  In  graat  awe  of  the  police  authorities  at  home." 


,  Mr.  Sterne,  coneul  at 


In   regard  to  nangarian  ctnigratio 
BadapMth,  speaks  (1866)  as  follows  : 

"  I  an  at  tbe  opinion  that  with  the  present  condition  of  tbe  labor  marlcet 
fn  the  United  States  there  is  no  room  there  at  present  for  this  class  of  peo- 
pla.  I  eren  believe  that  under  more  favorable  conditions  in  the  United 
Stataa  tlMMX  Slovacks  are  not  a  deeirable  acquisition  for  us  to  make,  since 
ther  ^V"ar  to  have  so  man;  Items  In  common  with  the  Chinese.  Like 
ttiisn.  tbey  are  extremely  fmgal,  the  love  of  whiskey  of  the  former  being 
balaaeed  Itf  theoptom  habit  of  the  latter.  Tbeir  ambition  lacks  both  in 
quality  and  qoonttty.  Thus  they  will  work  similarly  cheap  as  tbe  Cblneee,|l 
and  win  lateffer«  with  a  civilized  laborer's  earning  a  'while'  laborer's 
wage*." 

The  emigration  from  Italy  comes  largely  from  the  eouthem 
proTinces — from  Naples  and  Sicily  ;  a  smaller  proportion  being 
drawn  from  the  finer  population  of  northern  Italy.  In  regard  to 
tbts  Ilalian  emigration,  Mr.  Alden,  consul- general  at  Rome, 
■ays  (1881!) : 

**  Aa  bi  tlte  hablta  and  morals  of  the  emigrants  to  tbe  United  States  from 
th*  BOrthsra  and  central  portions  of  Italy,  both  men  and  women  ore  sober 
•ad  indaatrloiw,  and  oa  a  role  trustworthy  and  moral.  They  are  generally 
Mnafr  powerful  workem,  and  capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue.  A  teas 
taiorahls  tW*  may  be  taken  of  the  emigrants  from  the  southern  districts 
and  SIdty,  Titfrns  are  the  mo^t  UUIcrate  porta  ^  Italy,  and  In  those  diatrlcta 
a  (or  many  yean  extremely  pRrvalent." 
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In   regard  to  the  emigration  from  Russia,  Mr.   Young,  t 
congul -general,  says  (1886)  : 

"  The  govenunent  o{  RubsU  does  not  encourage  emifcratlon.  On  the  oon- 
trarj,  It  prohibits  all  Rubbish  aubjects  from  leaving  the  empire  of  Russia, 
except  Poles  and  Jewn.  .  .  .  Tbe  MennoQitcs  have  emigrated  perh»pB 
more  ext«naiTel7  than  any  other  class  of  Rnsaian  BubJecU.  .  .  .  The  low- 
est claasee  generallf  form  the  greater  part  of  emigration.'' 

Thus  it  is  proved,  first,  that  immigration  to  this  conntrf 
creasing,  und,  second,  that  it  is  making  its  groateet  relatire 
crease  from  races  moat  alien  to  the  body  of  the  American  poo] 
and  from  the  lowest  and  most  illiterate  classes  among  those 
In  other  words,  it  is  apparent  that,  while  our  immigration  is  in- 
creasing, it  is  showing  at  the  eame  time  a  marked  tendency  to  de- 
teriorate in  character. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  United  States  until  very  recent 
years  to  enconrage  immigration  in  all  possible  ways,  which 
nnder  the  circumstances,  a  wise  and  obvious  course  to  pursue. 
natural  growth  of  the  people  established  in  the  thirteen  cotonios' 
was  not  sufficient  to  occupy  or  develop  the  vast  territory  and 
valuable  resources  of  the  Union,  We  therefore  opened  our  arms 
to  the  people  of  every  land  and  invited  them  to  come  in,  and 
when  all  the  region  beyond  the  AJIeghanies,  or  even  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  was  still  a  wilderness,  the  general  wisdom  of  this 
policy  could  not  bo  gainsaid.  To  the  practical  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  the  rapid  fillijig-np  of  the  country  we  also  joined  the 
sentimental  and  generous  reason  that  this  free  couutry  was  to  be  a 
haven  of  refuge  for  the  unfortunate  of  every  land. 

This  liberality  toward  immigration,  combined  with  the  normal 
growth  of  the  population,  in  the  course  of  the  present  century 
rapidly  filled  the  country,  and  the  conditions  under  which,  at  the 
outset  we  had  opened  our  doors  and  asked  every  one  to 
come  in  changed  radically.  The  first  sign  of  an  awakening 
to  this  altered  state  of  things  was  in  the  movement  against  the 
Chinese.  When  that  great  reservoir  of  cheap  labor  was  opened  and 
when  its  streams  began  to  pour  into  the  United  States,  the  Ameri- 
can people,  first  on  the  western  coast  and  then  elsewhere,  sud- 
denly were  roused  to  the  fact  that  they  were  threatened  with  a  fiood 
of  low-class  labor  which  would  absolutely  destroy  good  rates  of 
wages  among   American   workingmen  by  a   competition  which 

" '  not  be  met,  and  which  at  the  same  time  threatened  to  lower 
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Hh  quality  of  American  citizenahip.  The  result  was  the  CbinBse-il 
^Kctu«ioii  Act,  much  contested  in  its  inception,  bnt  the  wisdom  of 
which  everybody  now  admits.  The  next  awakening  came  npon 
the  discovery  that  employers  of  labor  were  engaged  in  making 
contracts  with  large  hodiea  of  working  people  in  other  countrioB, 
and  importing  them  into  the  United  States  to  work  for  a  remun- 
eration far  below  Ibat  which  American  workmen  were  accustomed 
to  receiTB,  This  resnlted  in  the  paBsage  of  the  Alien  Coutract-f| 
Labor  Law,  intended  to  stop  the  importation  of  this  low-priced 
Ubor.  Nooncdouhts  to-day  that  tho  general  principle  of  that 
Uw  is  sound,  although  its  details  are  defective  and  its  enforce- 
ment BO  imperfect  that  it  hae  little  practical  effect. 

Snch  have  been  the  actual  departures  thus  far  from  the  former 
[•oVtcj  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  immigration.  That  they 
wure  needed  is  certain.  That  they  are  insufBcient  appears  to  he 
cqualiy  so.  The  committee  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress  appointed  by 
Speaker  Carlisle  to  investigate  the  subject  of  immigration  say 
at  the  cloae  of  their  report : 

"OartAlnlr  th«  effect  of  tbe  present  nnrestiioted  sfstem  of  imntigration, 
as  afipUcBble  to  the  conditions  under  coDsidcration.  upon  the  iadustrial 
ilbwllod  of  tbis  ooontry,  tus  t>een  verj  bod,  and  tbe  committee  believe  tbat 
ttw  time  baa  cnme  when  Immigration  nboDld  be.  more  eflectirety  regulated ; 
tbu  p«raoiM  wbo  immiKrate  to  the  United  5t&t«3  iihould  at  least  l>e  cora- 
pamtd  of  tbo«e  wbo  In  good  (aitb  deelre  to  become  ita  citizens  and  arc  wot- 
II9  to  be  •Bch." 

ooe  example  of  the  practical  effect  of  unrestricted  immi- 
ion  the  committee  cite  the  case  of  the  coal-mining  country. 

I  "OoMraU;  apeoking,  the  clfts*  ot  immigrants  who  hare  lately  been 
i  emplofed  in  the  coal  regions  of  tbls  country  are  not  such,  in 
n  of  tbe  commitlee,  aa  would  make  desirable  inhabitants  ot  the 
id  StatM.  They  are  of  a  very  low  order  ot  Intelligence.  They  do  not 
I  wltJi  tbe  intention  o(  tiecomlng  citizens ;  their  whole  parpose 
g  to  aocumalate  by  paraimonlous,  rigid,  and  unhealthy  economy  a  sum 
If  moaaf  Mid  thsn  return  to  their  satire  land.  Tbey  live  In  miserable  sheda 
Ilka  iMMts;  tha  food  they  eat  is  bo  tneagre,  scant,  uowbolesome,  and  revolt- 
log  that  It  would  nanaeate  and  disgust  an  American  workman,  and  he 
vonhl  find  It  dllQcalt  to  soslain  life  upon  it.  Their  habita  are  vicious,  tbclr 
ruMonis  are  dlngustlnit,  and  the  eJTect  of  their  presence  here  upon  out  social 
<-<iaititloD  b  to  )je  deplored.  They  have  not  the  iDfluences,  as  we  understana 
Eliom.Oif  a  home;  they  do  not  know  what  the  word  means:  and,  in  tbe 
I'^olon  of  tb»  epmmlltai-,  no  amount  ot  effort  would  improve  their  morals 
[ir '  AnxiricAaLu '  tJilsclamof  Irii  migrants  Tbey  have  been  brought  herein 
*wb  naaibvni.  and  Iiaie  Imn  employed  at  such  low  wages,  tbat  It  baa 
^Hnltod  Ib  ttttlr  rvplodng  the  American  cItiKena  wbo  formerly  performed 
^B      VOL.  CUI.— NO,  410.  3 
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IhlscUsaof  labor,  until  now  there  are  oompamtlrelf  lew  Ami 
gaged  in  miniof;  coal  In  Pennsylvania," 

The  state  of  tacts  thus  get  forth  by  thia  committee,  i 
Mr.  Ford,  of  Michigan,  waa  chairmaD,  grows  out  of  changed 
Gonditioua.  We  no  longer  have  emllusB  tracts  of  fertile  land 
crying  for  eettlemeat.  Many  parts  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  true,  are  still  iinaettled,  and  much  of  oar  territory  is  aparaoly  in- 
habited as  compared  to  the  standards  of  Europe.  Kone  the 
lesB,  the  conditions  liave  changed  utterly  from  the  days  when  the 
anpply  of  vacant  land  was  indefinite,  the  demand  for  labor  almost 
unbounded,  and  the  supply  of  people  very  limited.  We  have  now 
a  large  population,  the  natural  increase  of  which  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  take  up  our  unoccupied  lands  and  develop  onr  reeourcca 
with  due  rapidity.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  straggle  for 
existence  in  large  cities  haa  become  as  Bercu  aa  in  the  old  world. 
Our  labor  market,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  atatiatics  of  the  un- 
employed, is  overstocked  in  many  places,  and  that  means  a  teud- 
ency  toward  a  decline  in  wages.  Thia  tendency  is  perilous  both 
socially  and  politically.  In  a  country  wlicrc  every  man  has  a  vot«, 
and  where  the  government  ia  of  and  by  the  people,  it  is  ae  eBsan- 
tial  aa  it  is  right  everywhere  that  the  rate  of  wages  sliould  be  high 
and  the  average  standard  of  living  good.  If  it  comes  to  be 
otherwise,  our  whole  system  is  in  aerious  danger. 

That  this  ia  not  a  fanciful  anxiety  is  only  too  readily  proved. 
Any  one  who  is  desirous  of  knowing  in  practical  detail  the  de- 
grading effect  of  this  constant  importation  of  the  lowest  forms 
of  labor  can  find  a  vivid  picture  of  its  reaulta  in  the  veij 
interesting  book  just  published  by  Mr.  Riis,  entitled  "  How  the 
Other  Uulf  Lives."  The  story  which  he  tells  of  the  condition  of 
a  large  mass  of  the  laboring  population  in  the  city  of  New  York 
ia  enough  to  alarm  every  thinking  man  ;  and  this  dreadful  condi- 
tion of  things  is  intensified  every  day  by  the  steady  inflow  of 
immigration,  which  is  constantly  pulling  down  tho  vragea  of  the 
working  people  of  New  York  and  affecting  in  a  similar  way  the 
entire  labor  market  of  the  United  States. 

In  a  word,  the  continued  introduction  into  the  labor  market 

of  four  hundred  thousand  persona  annually,  half  of  whom  have 

no  occupation  and  most  of  whom  represent  ihit  rudest  form  of 

lab  "J-y  great  effect  in  reducing  the  rates  of  wages  and 

^  labor   market.     This,  of  cuui-^t;,  is  too  obvious 
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to  need  comment,  and  this  tendency  to  constantly  lower  wages  by 
the  competition  of  an  increasing  and  deteriorating  immigration 
is  a  danger  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  gravity  of 
which  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Moreover,  the  shifting  of 
the  aonrces  of  the  immigration  is  unfavorable,  and  is  bringing  to 
the  country  people  whom  it  is  very  difficult  to  assimilate  and  who 
do  not  promise  well  for  the  standard  of  civilization  in  the  United 
States — a  matter  as  serious  as  the  effect  on  the  labor  market. 

The  question,  therefore,  arises, — and  there  is  no  more  impor- 
tant question  before  the  American  people, — What  shall  be  done  to 
protect  our  labor  against  this  undue  competition,  and  to  guard  ( 
our  citizenship  against  an  infusion  which  seems  to  threaten  1 
deterioration  ?  We  have  the  power,  of  course,  to  prohibit  all  im-  | 
migration,  or  to  limit  the  number  of  persons  to  be  admitted  to 
the  country  annually,  or— rwhich  would  have  the  same  effect — to 
impose  upon  immigrants  a  heavy  capitation  tax.      Such  rough  ^ 
and  stringent  measures  are  certainly  neither  necessary  nor  de- 
sirable if  we  can  overcome  the  difficulties  and  dangera  of  the 
sitoation  by  more  moderate  legislation.     These  methods,  more* 
oyer,  are  indiscriminate ;  and  what  is  to  be  desired,  if  possible,  is 
restriction  which  shall  at  the  same  time  discriminate.  We  demand 
now  that  immigrants  shall  not  be  paupers  or  diseased  or  criminals, 
but  these  and  all  other  existing  requirements  are  vague,  and  the 
methods  provided  for  their  enforcement  are  still  more  indefinite 
and  are  perfectly  ineffective.     Any  law,  to  be  of  use,  must  require,^ 
in  the  first  place,  that  immigrants  shall  bring  from  their  native 
country,  from  the  United  States  consul  or  other  diplomatic  repre-! 
sentative,  an  effective  certificate  that  they  are  not  obnoxious  to| 
any  of  the  existing  laws  of  the  United  States.     We  ought,  in 
addition,  to  make  our  test  still  more  definite  by  requiring  a  med-' 
ical  certificate  in  order  to  exclude  unsound  and  diseased  persons.' 

In  reference  to  this  matter  of  medical  inspection,  Surgeon- 
General  ELamilton,  in  his  report  just  published,  states,  as  an  il- 
lustration of  the  inefficiency  of  the  present  law,  that  of  fifteen! 
insane  persons  and  eleven  idiots  reported  by  the  medical  officer  at 
New  York,  four  of  the  insane  and  all  of  the  idiots  were  permittedi 
to  land.  In  this  same  report,  which  is  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  important  papers  that  have  appeared  on  the  subject  of  im- 
migration. Dr.  Hamilton  says  further  that  every  emigrant  should 
'*  produce  to  the  consul  a  certificate  from  a  legally-qualified  resi- 
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deat  physician  to  the  effect  that  such  emigrant  is  at  the  time 
enffering  from  no  contagious  or  chronic  disease  or  disability." 
Dr.  UumiltoQ  alao  states  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  noj 
medical  inspection  whatever  of  immigrants  except  at  the  port  on 
Sew  York,  and  thus  we  havo  practically  no  protection  against) 
the  iraportation  of  disease  or  insanity. 

We  ought  also  to  insist  that  thf  consular  certificate  he  given 
only  after  careful  inquiry  and  due  proof,  and  wo  must  make  ai 
inrther  definite  teat  which  will  discriminate  against  illitenicy  if  we) 
Ldeeire  any  intelligent  restriction  or  sifting  of  the  total  mass  of  im-j 
[migration,  it  is  a  truism  to  say  that  one  of  the  greatest  dangere 
to  onr  free  government  is  ignorance.  Every  one  knows  this  to  be 
the  case,  and  that  the  danger  can  be  overcome  only  by  constant 
eSort  and  vigilance.  We  spend  millions  annually  in  cdncating 
our  children  that  they  may  be  fit  to  be  citizens  and  rulers  of  the 
B«public.  We  are  ready  to  educate  also  the  children  who 
come  to  us  from  other  countries ;  but  it  is  not  right  to  ask  ua  toi 
take  annnally  a  large  body  uf  persons  who  are  totally  iltiteratel 
and  who  are  for  the  moat  part  beyond  the  age  at  which  edncstioni 
can  be  imparted.  We  have  the  right  to  exclude  illiterate  pei^f 
sons  from  our  immigration,  and  this  tost,  combined  with  the 
others  of  a  more  general  character,  wonld  in  all  probability  shut 
out  a  large  part  of  the  undesirable  portion  of  the  present  immi-1 
gration.  It  would  reduce  in  a  discriraiaating  manner  the  total 
nnmber  of  immigrants,  and  would  thereby  greatly  benefit  the  labor 
market  and  help  to  maintain  the  rate  of  American  wages.  At  the 
same  time  it  would  sift  the  immigrants  who  come  to  thia  ooiintry, 
and  would  shut  out  in  a  very  large  measure  those  elements  which 
tend  to  lower  the  quality  of  American  citizenship,  and  which  now 
in  many  cases  gather  in  dangerous  masses  in  the  slums  of  our 
great  cities. 

The  measure  proposed  would  benefit  every  honest  immifl 

«ho  really  desired  to  come  to  the  United  States  and  beoom 

American  citizen,  and  would  stop  none.     It  would  exclude  n 

~  I  oot  all,  of  those  persona  whose  presence  no  one  desire^ 

'vhose  exclusion  is  demanded  by  our  duty  to  our  own  ctd 

'*  and  to  American  institutions.     Above  all,  it  would  bo  a  pM 

tion  and  a  help  to  our  workingmen,  who  are  nmre  directly  i 

siiUid  la  this  great  question  than  any  one  else  can  possibly  b 

Hesby  Oabot  Low 
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kept  ap  the  customs  instituted  by  Louis  Philippe,  who  was  their 
especiaj  king.  They  think  much  more  of  getting  rich  thsoi  of 
inspiring  an  admiration  for  ability. 

If  the  young  girl  has  no  dowry,  she  often  hears  her  father  and 
mother  regretting  it.  "  Since  we  cannot  give  our  child  a  dowry, 
she  must  be  well  educated."  And  her  mother  will  tell  her  in  a 
Berioue  tone  at  least  once  :  "  You  hold  your  fate  in  your  hands ; 
you  must  marry  yourself  ;  you  must  be  pleasing.  Eligible  hus- 
bands will  not  come  to  you,  and  the  good  souls  who  marry  the 
women  they  love  will  not  think  of  you  until  they  have  exliausted 
the  stock  of  their  acquaintances  who  have  dowries.  You  must 
find  some  one  who  will  take  you  for  your  pretty  face," 

There  are,  therefore,  two  classes  among  marriageable  girls,  who 
are  often  closely  related,  who  live  in  the  same  general  circum- 
stances of  life,  but  who  are  totally  different  in  character  and 
attractions — those  with  and  those  without  a  dowry.  Even  in  the 
tone  which  one  uses  in  pronouncing  these  two  phrases  there  is  the 
secret  of  many  a  foolish  vanity  or  unmerited  bitterness. 

The  girl  without  a  dowry  takes  great  pains  with  young 
men ;  she  runs  after  them  ;  she  tries  to  be  entertaining ;  not 
having  any  dowry  for  abackground,  she  attempts  to  attract  them. 
She  always  posseases  some  talents,  whatever  they  may  be.  Either 
she  makes  her  own  clothes  and  knows  bow  to  dress  at  almost  no 
expense  with  more  taste  than  others,  or  she  becomes  something  of 
anortist  in  music  or  painting,  or  else  she  knows  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, which  among  the  middle  classes  is  the  height  of  complete 
education.  Even  if  she  does  not  possess  any  of  these  accomplish- 
ments, she  makes  it  a  point  to  know  how  to  talk,  in  order  to  ap- 
pear witty.  She  chats  with  very  young  men,  mixes  in  their  con- 
versation, astonishes  them,  daiizles  them  ;  but  if  she  succeeds  in 
putting  her  pin  into  the  body  of  a  masculine  butterfly,  he  is 
either  extremely  young,  or  a  widower,  or  very  old  ;  the  men  in 
the  middle  class  being  the  only  ones  who  commit  the  folly  of 
marrying  a  girl  without  a  dowry.  For  if,  by  any  chance,  a  young 
man  who  couM  hope  to  marry  a  rich  girl  marries  one  who  is 
charming  but  poor,  then  all  the  mothers, — whether  in  Paris  or  in 
the  country,— all  the  sisters,  all  the  cousins,  all  the  friends  of  the 
girls  who  have  dowries  and  are  also  attractive,  groan  in  chornst 
Thev  Brieve  over  it.  They  ask  :  "  What  are  we  coming  to  ?  " 
*aigbtway  they  find  that  the  present  is  an  extraordiiMa|H 
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age,  and  that  the  ''  end  of  the  century ''  is  overtaming  all  the 
ideas  known  and  respected  up  to  the  present  time. 

Girls  who  have  dowries  are  sought  after.  People  have  them- 
selyes  presented  to  them^  and  flatter  the  parents.  They  pay  the 
young  girls  a  thousand  delicate  attentions.  And  though  their 
beauty  and  their  charms  are  inferior  to  those  of  girls  without 
dowries^  they  are  surrounded  and  complimented ;  and  the  more 
modest  their  bearing  is,  the  more  one  augurs  that  they  will  not 
bring  exacting  claims  with  their  dowries  into  their  household. 
For  the  dowry  has  this  disadvantage  for  the  husband,  that  the 
girl  who  has  infatuated  him  with  five,  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds'  income,  believes  that  she  can  spend  it  all  in  her 
own  household  expenses.  At  the  present  time  in  France,  because 
of  the  growing  tendency  of  married  women  to  spend  the  incomes 
of  their  dowries  themselves,  many  young  men  hesitate  to  marry. 
Then  comes  the  drawing-up  of  the  marriage  contract,  which 
is  of  so  much  importance  to  the  relatives,  and  which  is  to  be  the 
crowning  point  of  an  edifice  that  has  becQ,  laboriously  built. 
When  the  personal  property  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  has  been 
talked  over  for  a  long  time,  and  when  the  ''  business  "  of  what 
the  older  people  of  the  two  families  call  the  '^  serious  side  of 
life  '^  has  given  place  to  discussions  which  often  last  weeks,  then 
the  notary  reads  his  sketch  of  the  marriage  contract  to  the 
assembled  relatives,  and  often  even  then  there  are  higher  bids  in 
the  market.  The  young  girl  and  the  young  man  are  both  in- 
formed by  their  relatives  of  all  the  discussions  that  take  place, 
and  very  often,  thanks  to  their  youth,  they  are  offended  by  them. 
But  if  they  venture  an  indignant  remark,  some  one  answers : 
''  Lovers  are  all  alike.  Love  dies  and  money  remains.  You  will 
thank  us  later.'' 

The  day  for  the  signing  of  the  contract  comes  at  last.  The 
victorious  or  dogged  expressions  on  the  different  faces  this  day 
are  a  prophecy  of  the  disturbances  which  the  young  couple  have 
before  them. 

The  traditional  mother-in-law  in  France  —  ridiculed  in 
theatres  and  made  odious  in  the  drama — is  seen,  alas !  only 
too  often  in  real  life.  Not  that  she  is  the  maitresse  femme 
— that  is,  the  one  who  takes  charge  of  everything  ;  not  that  she 
makes  her  husband  do  what  she  wishes ;  nor  even  that  she  is 
often  insupportable, — ^these  are  of  small  account ;  but  when. 
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alter  having  brought  ahont  a  good  marriage  for  her  aoiK 
duughter  by  her  schemes,  she  beconiea  jealous  of  their  happin 
theu  there  is  no  fury  that  can  equal  her. 

The  question  of  money  ia  the  dowry  is  the  tender  spot  in  ali 
French  marriages.  A  poor  girl  who  goes  into  a  rich  family  of  the 
middle  class  of  society  has  to  climb  a  veritable  Calvary  before  she 
can  be  united  to  the  man  she  loves.  All  the  circumstances  con* 
nected  with  the  wedding  presents,  with  the  furniture  which  her 
Jiance  buys,  all  the  matters  connected  with  her  trousseau  and  with 
the  contract  which  establishes  her  sliare  of  the  property  in  the 
future,  are  so  many  humiliating  obstacles  which  distress  her  to 
the  heart,  and  inflict  upon  her  pride  wounds  that  will  never  cease 
to  bleed.  To  what  length  do  these  well-knowii  defects  and  in- 
trigues extend  !  And  how  many  young  girls  go  sorrowfully  to 
marriage  with  the  feeling — the  certainty — that  they  are  being 
married  for  their  dowries. 

There  is  no  class  in  French  society,  from  the  peasant  to  the 
nobleman,  where  the  same  spirit  of  covetousness  and  the  same 
scenes  do  not  reappear  proportionately,  altered  only  by  the  differ- 
ent syatoms  for  the  settlemcntH  of  the  bride's  personal  property — 
that  is,  her  dowry.  Equal  marriages  or  equal  conditions  of 
marriage  among  the  peasants,  or  the  middle  class,  or  the  aristoc- 
racy, are  called  manages  de  convenance ;  and  they  are  gener- 
ally the  happiest,  not  because  they  bring  the  blessed  joys  of 
choice  and  love  with  them,  but  because,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  prejudices  of  French  families  iu  the  matter  of  dowry  are  not 
in  that  case  shocked  or  forced  to  make  concessions  or  eacrificee, 
the  life  of  the  yonug  people  flows  on  less  disturbed  by  reproaches, 
less  tormented,  and  therefore  happier. 

Young  French  girls  in  general  envy  American  girls ;  those 
without  a  dowry,  because  a  dowry  is  not  a  necessity  in  the  now 
world,  and  the  absence  of  one  is  not  a  sign  of  inferiority  ;  those 
who  have  large  dowries,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  jealous  of  American  girls  because  they  see  that  in 
America,  where  they  would  not  need  a  dowry,  they  would  be 
married  and  loved  for  themselves  ;  and  that  is  the  dream  of  most 
of  them. 

The   dowry  not   only   plays  the    most    important    part    in 
nuptial  arrangements  and  iu  family  matters  from  the  top  to  the 
,  bottom  of  the  social  scale  in  France,  bnt  it  is  a  weightymattei 
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the  relations  of  tbe  husband  and  wife,  and  also  with  r^ard  to 
their  children  in  questions  of  inheritance,  of  will,  etc. 

The  reader  will  pardon  me  for  giring  a  serious  basis  to  this 
Btudy  concerning  the  rights  of  married  women  over  their  dowries 
or  in  respect  to  them,  by  a  short  explanation  such  as  a  consulting 
lawyer  might  give. 

If,  then,  in  the  marriage  contract  the  husband  and  wife  have 
adopted  the  regime  de  la  communauii,*  the  husband  has  the  sole 
administration  of  all  the  property  of  both,  including  the  dowry 
which  the  parents  have  given  their  daughter  and  which  she  has 
brought  to  the  marriage.  When  the  husband  manages  the  affairs 
of  this  system  badly,  before  the  dowry  has  been  touched,  or  even 
menaced,  the  wife  can  bring  to  an  end  this  situation,  which  is  so 
disturbing  and  dangerous  to  herself  and  her  children.  But  she 
must  appeal  to  the  courts  of  justice,  and  have  the  siparation 
de  Mens  f  declared. 

She  then  finds  herself  in  the  position  that  she  would  be  in  if 
at  the  time  of  the  drawing-up  of  the  marriage  contract  they  had 
adopted  the  rigime  de  la  siparation  de  Mens,  which  I  will  explain 
in  a  moment.  When  an  important  event  brings  about  the  disso- 
lution of  the  community, — as  for  example,  the  death  of  the  hus- 
band, or  divorce,  or  separation  without  divorce, — the  wife  can 
break  it  off  and  simply  keep  what  is  called  her  reprisals — that 
is,  her  dowry  and  what  she  has  happened  to  inherit  during  the 
existence  of  the  community.  But  in  this  case  she  must  abandon 
all  her  rights  under  the  marriage  contract,  even  that  of  the  con- 
trol of  the  administration  of  the  system  itself. 

In  this  case  she  is  not  usually  responsible  for  the  bad  manage- 
ment on  the  part  of  her  husband,  nor  for  his  debts,  unless  she  has 
personally  engaged  herself,  or  has  signed  her  name  to  those 
papers  which  many  husbands  compel  their  wives  to  sign  either  by 
threats  or  by  using  force,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Dae  de  Guise 
and  Henry  III.  If  she  has  been  able  to  escape  this  fatal  sig- 
nature, she  will,  like  the  other  creditors,  take  her  share  of  the 
assets  left  by  her  husband.  Here  the  law  accords  one  great  favor 
to  the  wife — t.  e.,   a  mortgage  on  her  husband's  real  estate,  the 

*  A  term  In  French  Uw.  meaning  **a  system  of  legislatire  dispositions  by  which 
hnsbnnd  mad  wife  enjoy  their  common  property  between  them." 

t  A  cystAm  by  which  ench  pnrty  to  the  marriage  has  the  administration  of  his  or 
her  own  property  toaoertain  extent. 
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better  to  assure  licr  of  the  recovery  of  lier  dowry ;  and  tins  mort- 
gage, dating  Irom  the  day  of  her  marriage,  has  a  value  of  a  very 
high  order,  becniiBe  it  takea  piccedonce  over  the  claims  of  her 
husband'a  creditorssmce  the  marriage. 

The  word  "real  estate"  goes  back  to  the  law  of  1804.  At 
that  time  personal  securities  scarcely  esisted,  and  conni.ed  for  lit- 
tle. So  that  to-day  all  that  is  not  real  estate  is  lost  in  the  com- 
munity, which  without  some  other  arrangement  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  law.  For  the  law  at  the  time  it  was 
made  protected  the  larger  part  of  the  wife's  property,  while  to-day 
it  does  not,  since  what  is  not  real  estate  cannot  be  recovered  under 
the  terms  of  the  legal  community,  That  is,  the  growth  of  the 
importance  of  personal  property  hae  rendered  the  old  statute 
insufficient  to-day. 

But  the  law  foresees  these  difficulties  ;  and  now  when  a  con- 
tract is  being  made,  it  is  always  stipulated  that  the  community 
shall  be  confined  to  the  property  owned  in  common  by  the  hus- 
band and  wife.  In  this  case,  when  the  wife  sues  because  of  bad 
management  on  the  part  of  her  husband,  she  takea  back  all  her 
dowry,  both  real  and  personal,  and  all  that  she  has  obtained  by 
inheritance,  or  in  the  form  of  legacies,  or  as  gifts  since  her  mar- 
riage. 

The  system  generally  adopted,  especially  in  northern  France, 
is  the  rigime  de  la  comviunauti,  modified  by  a  contract  with 
reference  to  personal  property.  But  these  restrictionB  do  not 
change  the  husband's  right  to  administer  the  property  until  he 
has  shown  bad  management. 

If  those  about  to  marry  adopt  the  rigime  de  la  separation  de 
biens,  the  wife  preserves  the  entire  administration  of  her  own 
property,  real  and  personal,  and  the  free  enjoyment  of  her  in- 
come. Then  the  husband  and  wife  both  contribute  to  the  house- 
hold expenses,  following  the  agreement  secured  in  the  contract 
at  the  time  of  marriage,  If  these  agreements  have  not  been  made, 
the  wife  contributes  to  the  expenses  of  the  family  to  the  amount 
of  one-third  of  her  income. 

This  is  the  aubatauce  of  Articles  1,&3G  and  1,537  of  the  civil 
code. 

I  make  a  digression  here.  In  the  case  of  the  separation  of  prop- 
erty and  of  separation  without  divorce,  not  now  by  contract, 
but  by  judicial  process,  the  wife  is  obliged  to  pay  off 
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branceB  on  the  marriage  settlements  proportionately  to  her  re- 
soarces  and  those  of  her  husband,  and  entirely,  if  he  has  nothing 
left.  In  the  case  of  separation  without  divorce  alone,  there  is 
only  the  question  of  the  education  of  the  children,  since  there  is 
DO  longer  any  household  to  keep  up. 

The  law  adds  that  the  wife  cannot  pledge  her  income  in  the 
separation  of  property,  either  by  contract  or  by  judicial  process,  nor 
can  she  mortgage  it.  This  is  a  most  singular  contradiction,  because 
the  law  has  permitted  her,  on  the  one  hand,  a  certain  reservation 
and  distrust  vrith  regard  to  her  husband,  while,  on  the  other, 
even  when  she  is  separated  from  him  who  has  managed  the  prop- 
erty badly,  or  to  whom  she  has  not  had  the  confidence  to  give 
the  management  of  it,  she  cannot  be  free  in  the  matter  of  this 
management  herself  without  his  consent. 

The  law  allows  the  wife  to  dispose  of  her  real  estate.  Formerly, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  the  interpretation  of  the  law  was  that  per- 
sonal securities  were  not  of  great  importance,  and  they  were 
absorbed  by  the  community  pure  and  simple.  Now  there  is  an- 
other interpretation  given  to  the  matter,  since  personal  securities 
are  not  now  treated  in  this  case  as  personal  property,  bat  have  the 
importance  of  real  estate.  Here  is  a  contradiction  in  interpreta- 
tions, because  the  letter  of  the  law  refuses  this  second  meaning 
unless  some  reservation  has  been  made  with  regard  to  the  property 
common  to  husband  and  wife. 

How  astonishing  it  is  that  the  courts  so  often  give  contrary 
judgments  and  vary  more  or  less  in  their  interpretations  of  the 
matters  they  pass  judgment  upon  !  In  principle  a  woman  sep- 
arated but  not  divorced  is  only  mistress  of  the  administration  of 
her  dowry,  but  not  of  the  dowry  itself.  She  can  make  leases  for 
seven  years,  can  use  her  income,  can  pledge  her  income  for  a  year 
ahead  at  the  most,  and  can  make  arrangements  for  repairs  on  her 
real  estate  ;  and  that  is  all. 

Certain  courts  have  given  the  decision  that  she  can  make 
securities  standing  in  her  name  payable  to  bearer,  but  in 
spite  of  these  decisions  banking  houses  and  trust  companies 
make  it  a  difficult  matter  for  her  to  transfer  her  securities,  and 
they  maintain  that  they  cannot  make  this  transferrence  without 
the  aathorization  of  the  husband  (though  judged  unworthy),  or 
without  the  authorization  of  a  court  of  justice. 

There  is  here,  then,  a  badly-defined  field  which  nourishes 
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these  GoittestB  without  profit  to  any  oue,  except  to  those  in  the 
basoehe—io  use  a  colloquial  term  which  includes  the  lawyers,  the 
witnesses,  and  those  who  live  off  the  courts  of  justice  iu  Paris. 

The  adversaries  of  the  law  of  divorce  wishedj  in  a  statute 
proposed  l>y  them,  to  strengthen  and  extend  the  rights  of  women 
separated  but  not  divor-tcd  from  their  husbandH  iu  matters  which 
concern  the  reclaiming  of  their  dowries,  legacies,  and  gifts.  Bnt 
nothing  came  of  it. 

To-day  a  woman  is  rendered  absolutely  independent  by  di- 
vorce, ller  fortune  and  that  of  her  husband  have  nothing  to  do 
with  eacli  other.  She  is  perfectly  secure,  and  her  dowry  belongs 
to  her  beyond  dispute.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  in  case 
of  a  ruptare  in  married  life,  of  divorce  especially,  the  dowry  of  a 
French  woman  becomes  a  boon  that  cannot  be  enjoyed,  because 
her  family  will  seldom  permit  a  divorce.  For  divorce,  though 
allowable  in  law,  has  not  yet  been  generally  accepted  in  France, 
and  a  woman  would  find  herself  in  reality  without  resources. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  a  woman  separated  but  not  divorced 
cauDOt  litigate  without  her  husband's  consent ;  and  this  has  been 
subject  to  so  many  abuses  that  the  difficulties  to  which  it  has 
given  rise  have  done  much  to  make  the  Divorce  Law  generally 
acceptable  to  the  public.  The  system  of  the  separation  of  prop- 
erty is  often  adopted  by  tradespeople  to  put  the  fortunes  of  their 
children  beyond  the  possible  changes  of  these  doubtful  privileges. 

Finally,  there  is  one  other  form,  the  regvne  dotal,*  which 
comes  from  Roman  law,  and  is  almost  univeraally  adopted  in 
southern  France,  where  the  Roman  occupation  lasted  for  centu- 
ries. The  girl's  dowry  and  all  her  property  coming  after  marriage 
are  inaliennble  while  she  remains  in  the  married  state,  even  if  both 
husband  and  wife  desire  to  change  to  some  other  system.  There 
are,  nevertheless,  some  exceptions  to  this,  which  are  fixed  by  law, 
such  as  settlements  on  the  children,  provision  for  the  family  if 
they  fall  into  want,  and  for  large  repairs  on  real  estate  included  in 
the  dowry.  Clauses  are  sometimes  added  to  this  system  by  com- 
mon consent  in  the  contract,  and  stipulations  are  made  that  it 
shall  be  possible  to  alienate  the  property  included  in  the  dowry, 
hut  only  on  condition  that  the  amount  be  determined  by  some 
method  agreed  upon. 
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There,  again,  the  husband  has  the  sole  administration  of  the 
property  included  in  the  dowry.  There  can  always  be  stipulations 
that  the  wife  may  annually  take  a  part  of  her  income  for  her  sup- 
port and  personal  wants,  but  she  must  give  receipts  in  her  own 
name. 

If  all  the  wife's  property  that  has  accrued  to  her  since  mar- 
riage has  not  been  mentioned  in  the  contract  as  a  part  of  her  dowry, 
she  has  the  administration  of  that  portion  just  as  in  the  case  of 
the  separation  of  property. 

The  dotal  system  is  very  unfavorable  to  the  husband.  It  is 
universal  in  the  south,  where  from  an  early  date  it  has  been  the 
usual  system,  but  in  the  north  it  is  rarely  found,  and  is  frequently 
the  cause  of  a  rupture  while  the  marriage  arrangements  are  going 
on.  Besides,  it  suggests  an  absolute  defiance  of  the  son-in-law  on 
the  part  of  the  bride's  parents,  and  presumed  weakness  on  the 
bride's  part  with  respect  to  her  husband.  It  often  happens,  when 
a  young  girl  is  very  much  in  love  with  a  poor  man,  that  her  parents 
force  him  to  take  a  position  in  the  contract  that  is  deeply  humili- 
ating. And  yon  can  imagine  the  agreeable  relations  that  are  likely 
to  exist  between  him  and  his  wife's  parents — relations  which  are 
very  often  the  cause  of  an  unhappy  future  for  the  young  pair. 

Let  me  go  back. 

The  regime  de  la  commiuiaute  leaves  the  husband  sole  master. 

The  regime  de  la  separation  de  Hens,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  wife's  emancipation,  offers  more  advantages  than  the  other 
two  systems,  but  it  loses  all  force  if  the  wife  allows  her  husband 
to  secure  her  power  of  attorney. 

The  regime  dotal,  on  the  contrary,  protects  the  wife  against 
herself — which  is  a  curious  thing. 

There  is  only  one  province  in  the  north  of  France  where  the  do- 
tal system  is  in  favor  ;  that  is  Normandy.  The  women  of  Nor- 
mandy have  a  peculiar  character.  They  have  a  more  important 
place  in  the  household  of  the  peasants  and  middle  classes ;  and 
whereas  in  the  south  the  dotal  system  gives  the  wife  a  little  free- 
dom, in  the  north  it  gives  her  entire  freedom  in  her  own  affairs. 

It  has  been  necessary,  I  think,  to  explain  what  influence 
the  dowry  exerts  in  French  marriages,  and  to  review  the  legis- 
lation in  regard  to  it.  Reading  about  the  different  systems 
is  rather  dry  work,  but  it  is  the  only  way  to  show  clearly  what 
place  and  what  importance  the  dowry  has,  and  what  opportuni- 
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ties  for  dispute  and  for  judgment  it  offers  in  marriages  in  France, 
whether  they  be  among  the  rich  or  the  poor.  "  Love  comes  when 
it  can,  and  that  is  the  young  couple's  affair/'  And  almost  every 
one  adds  that^  '^  if  it  does  not  come  before,  it  will  come  after- 
wards/' The  important  thing  is  that  the  financial  matters  shall 
be  clearly  settled,  and  that  they  shall  make  a  solid  basis  for  mar- 
ried life,  where,  unfortunately,  they  are  fast  coming  to  be  the 
most  important  thing.  More  and  more  in  France  young  people 
marry,  not  from  attraction  for  one  another,  not  for  love,  but  for 
the  dowry ;  and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  parents  are  less  and 
less  able  to  give  large  dowries,  because  money  is  depreciating  day 
by  day.  So  that  here  in  France  we  can  only  fear  a  greater  fall- 
ing-off  in  marriages  and  population  than  that  which  prevails 
now,  and  which  is  certainly  caused  in  a  great  measure  among 
people  of  small  means  by  the  question  of  dowry. 
Let  some  one  toll  me  the  remedy.    I  do  not  see  it. 

Juliette  Adam. 


A  WITNESS  FOR  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 


BY  DB.   WILLIAM  J.    BOLFE. 


The  Hon.  Ignatius  Donnelly's  article  in  the  December 
number  of  The  Review  adds  nothing  new  to  the  Bacon-Shakes- 
peare discussion.  In  replying  to  it,  I  shall  begin  with  what  I  belie?e 
to  be  a  '^  new  departure "  in  the  discussion.  It  would  not  be 
strange,  however,  if  the  proposed  line  of  argument  had  been 
anticipated  in  ^3ome  of  the  many  articles  on  the  ^' pro*  Shake- 
spearian "  side  which  I  have  not  read. 

The  fundamental  assumption  of  Donnelly  and  the  Baconians 
in  general  is  that  the  Folio  of  1623  was  edited  by  Bacon,  being  a 
collection  of  his  plays  carefully  revised,  corrected,  and  put  into 
the  shape  in  which  he  desired  to  hand  them  down  to  posterity. 

The  Shakespearians,  on  the  other  hand,  assume  that  the  Folio 
is  just  what  it  purports  to  be — a  collection  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
made  seven  years  after  his  death  by  two  of  his  fellow-actors,  who 
had  no  skill  or  experience  in  editing,  and  whose  share  in  bringing 
out  the  book  appears  to  have  been  limited  to  putting  into  the 
hands  of  the  publishers  the  best  copies  of  the  plays  they  could 
get ;  these  being  partly  manuscripts  used  in  the  theatre,  and 
partly  the  earlier  quarto  editions  of  single  plays,  which  had  also 
been  used  by  the  actors  in  learning  their  parts. 

The  Folio  is  accessible,  either  in  the  original  or  in  photo- 
graphic or  other  faC'Similes,  to  every  reader  of  this  Review  who 
may  be  interested  in  verifying  my  description  of  it.  The  cheapest 
of  these  reproductions  of  the  volume  can  be  bought  at  any  book- 
seller's for  two  dollars  and  a  half. 
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Now,  I  venture  to  aasert  that  internal  evidence  showB,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt  or  question,  thnt  the  plays  in  the  Folio 
coulil  not  have  been  cftrefully  reviaed  and  seen  through  the  press 
by  their  author  or  by  any  person  who  had  had  experience  in  edit- 
ing, printing,  or  publishing.  That  Francis  Bacon  could  have 
editedthcinorBupervisod  their  publication  is  inconceivable — except 
to  A  fool  or  a  Baconian. 

The  Folio  is  a  volume  of  about  nine  hundred  pages  (906,  to 
ho  exact,  including  the  page  facing  the  title  and  occnpied  by  Ben 
Jonson's  verses  in  praise  of  the  portrait  of  Shakespeare  on  the 
title),  containing  thirty-six  of  the  thirty-seven  plays  commonly 
ascribed  to  Shakespeare  {"  Pericles  "  being  omitted),  arranged,  as 
in  the  majority  of  modern  editions,  under  the  beads  of  "  Come- 
dies," "  Histories,"  and  "  Tragedies,"  Theae  three  divisions  are 
pjtged  separately,  but  have  no  special  headings,  except  in  the 
table  of  contents,  in  which,  it  may  be  noted,  the  play  of 
"  Troilus  and  Oressida  "  is  omitted. 

The  typographical  execution,  according  to  Collier  (as  qaoted 
in  "  The  Great  Cryptogram,"  p.  550),  "  does  credit  to  the  age," 
being  "on  the  whole,  remarkably  accurate."  He  adds:  "So 
desirous  were  the  editors  and  printers  of  correctness  that  they 
introduced  changes  for  the  better  even  while  the  sheets  were  in 
progress  through  the  press."  These  corrections,  however,  are  few 
and  far  between,  and  they  are  mostly  of  such  palpable  errors  of 
the  type  as  might  catch  the  eye  of  the  printer  while  working  off 
the  sheets.*  It  should  be  understood,  moreover,  that  Collier, 
like  other  Shakespeare  editors,  assumes  that  the  Folio  had  no 
editing  worthy  the  name,  and  that  the  "copy"  furnished  to  the 
printers  was  mutilated  manuscripts  and  wretchedly-printed  quarto 
editions  used  in  the  theatre.  The  typographical  fanlts  and 
defects  of  the  volume  were  due  to  the  "  copy  "  rather  than  to  the 
printer.  Grant  White  (see  hia  Jint  edition  of  Shakespeare,  vol.  i., 
p.  cclvii.)  says  :  "Thedefectsandhlemiahesof  the  first  Folio  must 

'For  InstaaoB.  in  tbe  lost  Bceoe  o(  "King  Loar"  (sae  the  Hod.  A.  A.  Adea'a 
Bcbotarlf  tntroducUoD  to  Ihe  BAtiluide  edition  of  the  pla;,  p.  liU.)  the  Pbosnlx 
Folio  In  the  libiuiT  of  Col  nmhia  College  bu  the  itogedlrectloa,  ''Be  dia.'  Dr. 
H.  H.  Fumaaa'a  copy  haa  "Jtt  dies."  Stannton'a  photoRraphlo /ooiimU*  nMdi 
"Iledii."  I  suspoot  that  here"&e  dlrs"  la  thoonrllast  impresTlon,  unil  that  Uiii 
DlheraarBdoB  tcdispUecDiDntof  the  type  while  the  "lorm"  W&9  on  the  preai.  A 
clearerliutBiioeof  COTTcd'mls  in  the  pAKe-numberiCll  In  Ibe  "Comedies."  trhtuli 
bppe&rauSISlnBomeaaplea.  Tha  naoibera  of  pagesSlonil  jTSof  tba  "TnigcdiNi* 
ftre  wld  aiao  M  tut  ■>>  disorent  coploa. 
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be  ittribnted  merely  to  the  lack  of  proper  editorial  supervision  ; 
for  iU  general  appearance  shows  that  it  waa  designod  to  boa  fir8t> 
mto  book  for  its  <lay."  The  "  defects  and  blemishea  "  he  states 
tbna: 

**  Itaaida  minor  uroni.  the  correction  of  which  Is  obvioQa,  words  ure  in  some 
tuea  BO  tnumformed  aa  to  be  post  reci^iitlun,  eTen  with  the  aid  of  the  con- 
t«tt ;  lines  are  tmnapoaed  ;  aentences  are  aoinetimes  broken  bj  a  full  point 
ttdlowNl  b;  H  capitdl  letter,  and  at  other  times  have  their  mcmbpTs  displaced 
aad  mingled  Id  incomprehensible  confusion;  verae  is  printed  aapnne,  aud 
yntm  «*eise;  apcechea  belonglDg  to  one  character  are  given  to  another; 
aad.  in  brief,  all  posalble  varieties  of  tfpogrsphical  demogemcnt  may  be 
•mud  la  this  mliune.  In  the  careful  printing  of  which  the  after  world  bad  bo 
deep  OB  Inlcrvel.' 

Craik,  iohis  "  English  of  Shakeepearo"  (Rolf e "a  edition,  p.  15), 
aays: 

"Ams  trposnphlcal  prodaction  It  is  tetter  Diecut«d  than  the  common  ran 
eftbeKiglisb  popaUr  printing  of  that  date.  It  la  rather  superior,  for  in- 
«aiiM.  la  point  of  appearance,  and  very  decidedly  in  correctDcss,  to  the 
Second  Patio,  produced  nine  jears  Inter.  Neverihetess,  it  iBobvloaslj,  to  the 
noatcoraory  liupection,  very  for  from  what  would  now  l>e  called  even  a. 
hilinlilj  tirlnti  i  boolc.  There  Is  probably  not  a  page  in  It  which  Is  not  dis- 
dflDndb;  mmay  minute  inaccoraciea  and  irr^ularitieB,Buch  as  never  appear 
b  nadem  printing.  The  punctuation  Is  throughout  rude  and  negligent,  even 
where  It  la  not  palpablj  blunderiug.  The  most  elementary  proprieties  of  the 
BMMod  arrangomeut  are  violated  in  innumerable  paasagca.  In  some  places 
Qw  nrae  i»  printed  as  plain  prose ;  elsewhere  prose  is  ignorantlj  and  ludi- 
mmlj  Bxhlblted  fn  the  f^ise  of  verse.  iDdisputable  and  undisputed  errors 
anolfreqaent  occurrence,  so  gross  that  it  Ib  impossible  they  could  have  been 
[MM  il  oner,  at  any  rate  in  such  numberH,  it  the  proof-sheets  had  nndcrgone 
•ay  «]r«teoiatle  revision  by  a  [lualifled  person,  however  rapid.  They  were 
pntMttily  read  in  the  printing-office,  with  more  or  less  attention,  when  there 
wa*  Une.  and  often,  when  there  was  any  hurry  or  pressure,  sent  to  pr«sa 
with  lUUe  or  no  examinaUon.  Bverythingbetokens  that  editor  or  editlngot 
Uw  Tolame,  In  any  proper  or  dlatinctlre  seii»e.  there  could  have  been  none- 
Hn  oaly  editor  was  manifestly  the  head  woriiman  In  the  printing-office.'  * 

Oraik  goes  on  to  state  some  of  tho  evidences  which  a  "  closer 

rea  to  he  an  tmportuit 

□r  Che  lack  of  proper 

.TDTHKQ  book  of  tb«  time. 

IiarLlj.  na  we  bars 


iljo.  vblch  Donnell; 
mi^ollilwr  worn,  la  msnlr  another: 
tt  It  li  a  Ullle  worse  than  wo  find  In 
irllr  (iDStalha  wparate  piutltur  of  Lhe  thre< 
baUavo.  la  baslnnlnK  work  on  one  pla; 


tilVlar  waaallln  trp":  ami  iwrtir  lo  doubts  on  the  part  of  the  editor  or  Che  bead 
worKmao  whetber  oertalo  ptafs  beloDgn]  In  onedlvlsloD  or  anolhor.  "Trolloa  and 
CraaMa.'  of  wtilch  onlf  tlic  firaC  two  pafces  are  oanibcred.wai  at  fliit  rogarded  an  n 
<r«0Klr  snd  fratty  eerlalnlr  Ri*ant  to  be  puc  after  "  Romen  and  JoUal. "  [see  m/  edl- 
Useodbcplar.  P.  Iti.  battt  naaafUrwsrda  tran^orrod  to  lispreeont  poalclon  tte- 
tWMBta*  "lUatorUa  "and  the  **  TracodloB,"  The  paBc-Dumber*  were  taken  out,  ei- 
««f(  Um  anK  twotand  in  tbe  haadlhie  of  Lbsw  paces  the  ptay  la  still  oalhd  a 
'  Tl  alills  n.  anal  there  ths  work  of  oorrvctlon  waa  droppnL 
roi-  Ctll. — NO.  410.  4 
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inBpection  "  reveals  that  the  volume  not  oiily  had  no  proper  edit- 
ing, but  was  put  in  type  from  imperfect  "  copy '"  obtained  from 
the  theatre.  There  are  errors  which  cannot  "  be  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for  as  the  natural  mistakes  of  the  compositor,"  and  which 
"  can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  ho  had  been  left  to 
depend  upon  a  manuscript  which  was  imperfect,  or  which  could 
not  be  read."  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  "  deformities  of  this 
kind  are  apt  to  be  found  accumulated  at  one  place  ;  there  are,  as 
it  were,  nests  or  eruptioua  of  them  :  they  run  into  constellations  ; 
showing  that  the  manuscript  had  there  got  torn  or  soiled,  or  that 
the  printer  had  been  obliged  to  supply  what  was  wanting  in  the 
best  way  he  could,  by  bis  own  invention  or  conjectural  inge- 
nuity." * 

But  tho  case  of  the  Folio  is  in  some  respects  even  worse  than 
Craik  makes  it  out.  He  says,  for  example,  that  "  in  one  instance 
at  least  we  have  actually  the  names  of  the  actors  by  whom  the 
play  was  performed  prefixed  to  their  portions  of  the  dialogue,  in- 
stead of  those  of  tho  dramaiis persona";  and  that  this  "shows 
Tery  clearly  the  text  of  the  play  in  which  it  occurs  ('  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing')  to  have  been  taken  from  the  playhouse  copy, 
or  what  is  called  the  prompter's  book."  In  this  play,  a  stage  di- 
rection in  act  II.,scene3,  reads  thus  in  the  Polio;  "  Ettler  Prvicf, 
Leotiato,  Claudia,  and  lacke  Wilson."  Jack  Wilson  was  evi- 
dently the  singer  who  took  the  part  of  Ballhasar.  Again,  in  act 
IV.,  scene  2,  we  find  " Kemp"  nine  times  and  " Kem."  three 
times  prefixed  to  Dogberry's  speeches,  and  "  Cowley  "  twice  and 
"  Couley  "  once  to  the  speeches  of  Verges.  William  Kemp  and 
Richard  Cowley  are  known  to  have  been  actors  of  the  time  in 
London. 

There  are  other  instances  of  the  kind  apparently  not  known  to 
Craik.  In  "3  Henry  VI,"  act  I.,  scene  2,  we  find  "Enter 
Gabriel,"  instead  of  '' Enter  Messenger,"  and  "Gabriel"  is  the 
prefix  to  the  speech  that  follows.  Again,  in  act  III.,  scene  1,  of 
the  same  play,  we  read  "  Enter  Sin&lo  and  Hum/rey,  with  Crossi- 
howes  in  their  hands,"  whore  the  modern  editions  have  "Enter 
tao  Ke^ers"   etc.;    and   in   the   dialogue    following  wo    have 

*  In  an  article  on  "ThflTeitor3hakespear<!.''ln  "  Tht  North  B-ritit\  lUview 
(or  Fobruory.  ISM.  Cnik  has  shavrn  that  the  Dumber  of  reading:*  in  Ibe  Folio  which 
"loiut  be  iulmiCI«d  to  ba  clearlr  wrontc.  nrin  the  hlithoat  decree  ■ubiiIcIodb,  prob- 
ably xoountatn  not  leu  thiiD  twentroii  a  IK>XOi  o'  aboDt  twentf  tbotuand  In  tT 
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"Sink.^  five  times^  ^^Sinklo*'  twice,  and  ^' Sin."  once  for  the 
lit  Keeper y  and  ^^Hum. "  eight  times  for  the  2d  Keeper,  The 
same  Sinklo  appears  also  in  **  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew/'  scene 
1  of  induction,  '*  Sincklo^^  being  the  prefix  to  the  speech  of  one 
of  the  players  ("I  think  'twas  Soto/'  etc.).  The  1600  Quarto 
of  "2  Henry  IV."  has  also,  in  act  V.,  scene  4,  ^^ Enter  Sincklo 
and  three  or  foure  officers.**  He  was  evidently  an  actor  of  sub- 
ordinate parts,  and  nothing  else  is  known  of  him  except  that  he 
played  in  "The  Seven  Deadly  Sins"  and  in  "The  Malcontent" 
in  1604.  In  the  "  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,"  act  V.,  scene 
1,  the  Folio  has  "  Tawyer  with  a  Trumpet  before  them  "  where 
the  actors  in  the  clowns'  interlude  first  enter.  Collier,  Orant 
White,  Dyce,  and  others  believe  Tawyer  to  be  the  name  of  the 
actor  who  filled  the  part  of  "presenter"  and  introduced  the 
characters  of  the  play. 

There  is  another  class  of  irregularities  in  the  Folio  which  I  do 
Rot  remember  to  have  seen  classified,  though  the  separate  facts  are 
referred  to  by  many  editors.  "  The  Tempest,"  the  first  play  in 
the  volume,  is  divided  throughout  into  acts  and  scenes.  We  have 
*^ Actus  primus,  Scena  prima,"  "  Scena  Secunda"  ^^ Actus  Secwnr 
dus.  Scwna  Prima"  and  so  on  to  the  end.  The  next  three  plays, 
"  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor," and  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  are  similarly  divided.  Then 
come  five  plays  divided  only  into  acts,  though  the  first  heading  in 
two  of  them  is  ^^ Actus  primus,  Scena  prima  " — "  The  Comedy 
of  Errors/'  "  Much  Ado,"  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost/'  "A  Midsum- 
mer-Night's Dream," and  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice."  "  As  You 
Like  It/'  which  follows,  has  acts  and  scenes.  In  "  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew  "  the  induction  is  not  marked,  the  play  beginning 
with  ^*  Actus  primus.  Scmna  Prima"  The  next  heading  is 
^^ Actus  Tertia "  [sic^  in  the  proper  place ;  and  further  on  we 
find  " Actus  Quartus.  Scena  Prima,"  and  ''Actus  Quintus" 
f '  All's  Well "  is  divided  only  into  acts  ;  "  The  Winter's  Tale  " 
into  acts  and  scenes.  The  "  Histories  "  are  all  divided  in  full,  ex- 
cept "Henry  V."  (acts),  "1  Henry  VI."  (decidedly  "mixed"), 
"  2  Henry  VI."  and  "3  Henry  VI."  (not  divided  at  all).  In  "  1 
Henry  VI.,"  acts  I.  and  II.  are  not  divided  into  scenes  ;  act  III. 
is  rightly  divided;  ''Actus  Quartus.  Scena  prima"  covers 
the  first /emr  scenes  of  act  IV.;  "  Scena  secunda  "  corresponds  to 
scene  1  of  act  V.;  " Scmna  Tertia"  includes  scenes  2,  3,  and  4 ; 
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and  only  the  fifth  scene  is  put  under  the  beading  "Actus  ( 
tvs." 

Of  the  "  Tragedies,"  "  Coriolanus,"  "  Titna  Andronicus," : 
"JtiUufl  C'sesar  ■'  are  divided  only  into  acts;  "Macbeth," 
"Ijear,"  "Othello,"  and  "  Cymboline,"  into  acta  and  Bccnea; 
•'  Troiius  and  Cresaida,"  "  Romeo  and  Juliet."  •■  Timou  of 
Athene,"  and  "Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  into  neither.  In 
"  Hamlet,"  three  scenes  of  act  I.  and  two  of  act  II.  are  marked, 
the  remainder  of  the  play  having  no  division  whatever. 

The  only  plays  in  the  Folio  which  have  lists  of  dramatis  per- 
so/HP  (in  every  instance  at  the  endj  are  "  The  Tempest,"  "  The 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  "  Measure  for  Moasnre,"  "  The 
Wint«r'8  Tale,"  "2  Henry  IV.,"  "  Timon  of  Athens."  and 
"Othello."  In  "2  Henry  IV."  and  "Timon"  a  full  page, 
with  ornamental  headpiece  and  tailpiece,  is  given  to  this  list  oF 
"  The  Actors  Names."  The  omission  in  the  twenty-nine  othor 
plays  canuot  be  due  to  want  of  space,  as  an  examination  of  the 
book  will  show.  In  several  instaucca  an  entire  page  is  left  blank 
at  the  end  of  a  play. 

The  wretched  editing — or  want  of  editing — in  the  Folio  ia  also 
shown  in  the  retention  of  matter  for  which  the  author  had  substi- 
tuted a  revised  version.  We  can  easily  see  how  this  might  result 
from  the  use  of  old  stage  manuscripts  for  "  copy  "  in  the  print- 
ing-office. The  revised  passages  were  inserted  in  the  manuscript, 
but  the  original  form  was  allowed  to  remain.  It  may  have  been 
retained  for  the  benefit  of  an  actor  who  had  already  leamed  it, 
the  later  and  longer  version  being  the  one  which  a  new  actor 
would  learn.  The  two  may  have  been  distinguished  by  arbitrary 
marks  in  the  margin,  intelligible  to  the  actors,  but  liable  to  bo 
overlooked  or  mi8interi>reted  by  the  compositor. 

A  notable  example  of  such  duplication  of  matter  occurs  in 
*'  Love's  Labour's  Ijost,"  act  IV.,  scene  3.  In  some  modern  edi- 
tions the  earlier  vei-sion  ia  omitted  ;  in  others  (as  in  mine)  it  ii 
enclosed  in  brackets.  I  will  quote  here  only  one  of  the  bracket 
passages,  with  the  revised  counterpart: 

"For  when  would  you,  my  lord,— or  you,— or  yon,— 
Have  found  tbe  ground  ot  stud/a  eiceUoQce 
Without  the  beauty  of  a.  woman's  facet 
From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive : 
They  are  the  ground,  the  books,  the  academes, 
Pram  wbence  dotb  spring  the  true  Prometheou  Brei.' 
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Farther  on  in  the  same  speech  we  read  : 

•'For  when  would  you,  my  liege,— or  you,— or  you,— 
In  leaden  contemplation  have  found  out 
Such  flery  numbers  as  the  prompting  eyes 
Of  beauty's  tutors  have  enriched  you  withV 
•  •••••• 

From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive  : 
They  sparkle  still  the  right  Promethean  fire ; 
They  are  the  books,  the  arts,  the  academes. 
That  show,  contain,  and  nourish  aU  the  world, 
Else  none  at  aU  in  aught  proves  exceUent.** 

In  this  instance  the  blander  of  the  compositor  was  committed  in 
"  setting  up '' the  Quarto  of  1598,  which,  as  the  repetition  of 
sundry  typographical  errors  proves,  was  used  as  ''  copy  "  for  the 
Folio.  The  title-page  of  the  Quarto^?idently  a  pirated  edition 
— describes  the  play  as  ''newly  corrected  and  augmented,"  and 
there  are  many  indications  of  revision  besides  the  one  I  have 
cited. 

Again,  in  the  last  scene  of  "  Timon  of  Athens,''  the  epitaph 
of  the  misanthrope  reads  thus  (except  in  spelling)  in  the  Folio : 

"  Here  lies  a  wretched  corse,  of  wretched  soul  bereft ; 
Seek  not  my  name.    A  plague  consume  you  wicked  caitiflBi  left  I 
Here  lie  I,  Timon,  who,  alive,  all  living  men  did  hate ; 
Pass  by  and  corse  thy  fi.ll,  but  pass  and  stay  not  here  thy  gait." 

We  have  here  the  two  epitaphs  given  in  North's  ''Plutarch  "  as 
follows : 

"  Xow  it  chanced  so,  that  the  sea  getting  in,  it  compassed  his  tomb  round 
aboat,  that  no  man  could  come  to  it ;  and  upon  the  same  was  written  this 
epitaph : 

*'  *  Here  lies  a  wretched  corse,  of  wretched  Boal  bereft : 

Soek  not  my  name :  a  plainie  consamo  70a  wicked  \f  retches  left.' 

It  is  reported  that  Timon  himself  when  he  lived  made  this  epitaph ;  for  that 
which  is  commonly  rehearsed  was  not  his,  but  made  by  the  poet  Callima- 
chua : 

** '  Here  lie  I,  Timon,  who  alive  all  livingr  men  did  bate  : 

Pans  by  and  corse  thy  fill;  but  pass,  and  stay  not  here  thy  gait."* 

Shakespeare  (or  Bacon)  cannot  have  meant  to  use  both  epitaphs. 
He  seems  to  have  written  both  in  the  manuscript  while  hesitating 
between  them,  and  afterwards  lo  have  neglected  to  strike  one  out. 
The  printing  of  words  and  phrases  from  foreign  languages  in 
the  Folio  indicates  wretched  editing  or  proof-reading,  or  both. 
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Latiu  JB  given  with  tolerable  Hcciii-aoj',  though  we  meet  with 
rrueis  like  that  in  "  Love's  Lnboiir'a  Lnat,"  not  I.,sDcne  1,  where 
Ilolo/enies  is  represented  as  saying :  "Borne  boon  for  boon  prcscian, 
a  little  scratch t,  'tnil  scrue."  This  is  in  reply  to  Nathanitl't 
"Laus  deo,  bene  intelligo,"  which  Theobald  conjectures  to  be  mis- 
printed for  "  Laus  deo,  botte,  inleltigo " ;  with  the  response  : 
"  Bom  ! — bone  for  bene  !  Priflcian  a  little  ■scratched ;  'twill  8er»e  " ; 
that  is,  Holofernes  takes  Nathaniel's  bone  (which  he  means  to  be 
the  vocative  of  the  adjective)  as  a  slip  for  bene,  the  adverb — which 
is  natural  enough,  bene  intelUgo  being  a  common  phrase.  Some 
editors,  however,  retain  the  bene  intelhgo  in  the  preceding  speech, 
and  put  the  reply  of  Holofernes  into  French,  thus :  "  Bon,  bon, 
fori  bon,  Priscian  t "  etc.  But  the  pedant  does  not  elsewhere  use 
French,  and  Latin  would  be  more  natural  here. 

B'rench,  Spanish,  and  Italian  are  almost  invariably  misprinted 
in  the  Folio,  sometimes  ridicnloualy  ao.  In  the  "  Merry  Wives," 
for  iuBtauee  (act  I.,  scene  4),  "  ««  boifter  vert"  appears  as  "un- 
boyleene  vert ";  and  "  Ma  foi,  U  fait  fort  chaud :  je  m'en  vats  d 
lacour — la  (/rande  affaire  "  (Rowe's  emendation),  aa  "mai  foy, 
il  fait  fort  chando,  Je  man  voi  a  le  Court  la  grand  affaires  "  ; 
and  "un  garfon"  (act  V.,  scene  5)  as  "  oon  garaoon."  In 
"  Henry  V.,"  act  IV.,  scene  5,  "  0  Seigneur!  le  jour  est  perdu, 
tout  est  perdu ! "  ia  perverted  iato  "  0  sigueur  le  tour  ei  perdia, 
toule  et  perdie."  The  Italian  capocckia  of  "Troilus  and  Ores- 
si  da,"  act  IV.,  aceno  2,  becomes  chipochta ;  "  merealante,'-  in 
the  "Shrew,"  act  IV,.  scene  3,  "marcantant" ;  and  in  "  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,"  act  IV.,  scene  3,  "Venetia,  Venetia,  chi  no/i  ti 
vede  non  ti  pretia"  (as  it  appears  in  Howell's  "Letters''  and  in 
some  modern  editions,  though  others  give  it  somewhat  differently) 
is  rendered  "  vemchte,  venclta,  que  non  te  vnde,  que  non  te 
perreche,"  which  exactly  follows  the  Quarto  of  1598,  showing 
that  neither  the  Folio  printer  nor  the  editor  or  proof-reader  made 
any  attempt  to  correct  the  fearful  distortion  of  the  Venetian  prov- 
erb in  the  earlier  edition  used  as  "copy."  Whether  the  "Fur- 
tuna  delarguar"  oi  the  same  play  (act  V.,  aceue  3)  ia  corrupt 
Spanish  tor  fortuna  de  la  guerra.  or  del  agua.  or  de  la  guarda, 
the  editors  cannot  decide  ;  but  it  is  probably  the  first,  though  it 
does  not  exactly  suit  the  context. 

U  would  take  more  than  the  entire  space  at  my  command  to 
>,  even  in  this  brief  way,  all  the  fuuUs  and  defecta  of  t 
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Folio,  regarded  solely  from  the  printer's  or  proof-reader's  point 
of  yiew ;  but  are  not  the  facts  already  given  enough^  and  more 
than  enough,  to  settle  the  question  whether  the  book  is 
Bacon's  ? 

Donnelly  dwells  much  on  '^  the  extraordinary  and  phenomenal 
industry"  of  the  man  as  shown  in  the  elaboration  of  '^  the  twenty 
Tolumes  of  his  acknowledged  writings."  He  tells  us  twice  (pp. 
286,  467)  that  Bacon  "  rewrote  his  essays  thirty  times,"  and 
"twelve  times  transcribed  the  '  Novum  Organum '  with  his  own 
hand."  He  might  have  added  that  the  works  which  Bacon  him- 
self saw  through  the  press  are  carefully  printed.  The  reader  can 
refer  for  illustration  of  this  to  Mr.  W.  Aldis  Wright's  accurate 
reprint  of  the  1625  edition  of  the  "Essays,"  published  by  Mac- 
millan.  Few  books  printed  nowadays  are  freer  from  errors  of  the 
type. 

But,  as  Donnelly  tells  us.  Bacon  believed  that  his  plays 
''would  yield  more  lustre  and  reputation  to  his  name  "  than  his 
essays  or  his  philosophical  works,  and  he  therefore  took  "  the 
utmost  pains"  to  publish  these  plays  before  his  death.  Can  the 
Folio  of  1623  be  the  fruit  of  the  utmost  pains  of  this  phenome- 
nally laborious  scholar  in  a  final  edition  of  his  greatest  works  P 
Would  the  man  who  rewrote  the  essays  thirty  times  be  compelled 
to  go  to  the  theatre  for  manuscripts  of  the  plays  to  be  used  as 
"copy  "  by  the  printer  ?  Would  he  read  the  proofs  without  de- 
tecting the  repeated  use  of  actors'  names  instead  of  those  of  the 
dramatis  personcB  f  Could  he  overlook  all  the  other  imperfections 
and  incongruities  in  the  Folio  which  I  have  pointed  out  ?  In  a 
carefully-revised  edition  could  he  fail  to  see  and  correct  repetitions 
like  those  in  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost ''  and  "  Timon"  ? 

If  we  assume  the  existence  of  a  "  cipher  "  in  the  Folio,  such 
as  Donnelly  assures  us  that  he  finds,  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
the  volume  to  be  Bacon's  becomes  infinitely  more  preposterous. 
The  insertion  of  this  cipher,  we  are  told,  required  the  nicest  care 
in  the  adjustment  of  every  word  in  the  original  manuscript,  and 
the  minutest  scrutiny  of  the  proof-sheets  as  each  page  was 
printed.  Every  word  had  to  be  counted  again  and  again  ;  every 
instance  of  italics,  brackets,  and  hyphens  had  to  be  noted  in  this 
repeated  computation.  Donnelly  assumes  that  this  was  a  task  of 
almost  inconceivable  difficulty ;  and  anybody  at  all  acquainted 
with  book-making  can  see  that  the  cryptogramist  must  have  re- 
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quired  proof  after  proof  in  order  to  perfect  this  work  witliio  tlie 
work.  lij  it  orediblo  or  Bupposablc  thut  Bacon  could  have  thus 
painfully  elaborated  the  narrative  oonuealed  in  the  text,  and  yet 
have  left  the  text  itself  in  the  wretched  condition  in  which  we 
find  it  ?  Certain  typographical  errors  are  alleged  to  be  doe  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  cipher  narnitiTe  ;  but  Donnelly  will  not  pi 
tend  that  more  tima  an  iugigniticant  fraction  of  them  can  be 
plained  in  this  way. 

I  have  said  that  the  merely  typographical  or  mechanical 
perfections  of  the  Folio  suffice  to  prove  that  the  book  is  none  of 
Bacon's.  I  have  not  referred,  and  shall  now  refer  only  in  the 
briefest  manner,  to  a  wholly  different  clogs  of  facts  that  lead  in- 
evitably to  the  same  conclusion.  If  the  Folio  were  as  well  print- 
ed as  any  of  Bacon's  acknowledged  works, — the  "Essaya"  of 
1635,  for  example, — there  would  still  he  internal  evidence,  abas- 
dant  and  decisive,  that  the  volume  cannot  be  the  author's  &: 
revision  of  his  dramatic  productions.  Certain  of  the  plays 
manifestly  nothing  more  than  a  slight  remodelling  of  earlti 
work  by  other  hands.  Others  are  apparently  pieces  left  unfin- 
iahed,  and  completed  by  another  playwright — in  some  instances 
by  one  so  inferior  that  the  author  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
been  a  party  to  the  transaction.  If  it  be  sitid  that  all  the  matter 
is  from  one  and  the  same  hand,  thja  is  not  absolutely  inconceiv- 
able if  the  collecting  and  publishing  of  the  works  have  been  done 
by  an  inoonipetent  or  nnscrnpulous  editor  after  the  author's  death  ; 
but  how  can  we  explain  it  if  the  author  himself  is  editor  ?  Why, 
to  refer  to  a  single  play,  should  "  Timon  of  Athens  "  bo  left  In 
the  state  in  which  the  Folio  gives  it — pure  gold  with  a  large 
mixture  of  the  basest  alloy,  stnff  utterly  unworthy  the 'prenl 
days  of  the  dramatist  ?  Scarcely  a  critic  of  the  present  eonti 
has  been  willing  to  regard  the  play  as  the  work  of  a  single  hand. 
Portions  of  it  are  written  in  the  merest  burlesque  of  verse — as  if 
the  author  had  no  ear.  unless  an  asinine  one— and  the  thought 
and  sentiment  are  in  keeping  with  the  versification  ;  while  oth«f-._ 
portions  bear  the  marks  of  the  poet's  matnrest  period.  Acool 
ing  to  the  Baconians,  this  was  one  of  the  latest  plays,  if  not 
latest  play,  their  philosopher  wrote  ;  and  Timon  is  meant  to  repj 
resent  himself,  deserted  by  his  parasite  friends  after  his  fail. 
Could  Itacon  have  written  it  aa  we  have  it,  or,  if  any  inferior 
■  writer  had  a  shore  iu  it,  would  Bacon  have  printed  it  all  as 
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own  ?  These  and  similar  questions  have  never  been  put  to  the 
Baconians^  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  and  I  respectfully  submit  them 
to  Mr.  Donnelly's  consideration. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  me  ask  the  candid  and  unprejudiced 
reader  whether  these  facts,  and  all  the  others  concerning  the 
Folio  which  I  have  mentioned,  are  not  readily  explicable  on  the 
theory  that  the  volume  contains  the  dramatic  works  of  the  dead 
Shakespeare,  collected  and  edited  by  two  of  his  fellow-actors,  who 
were  neither  scholars  nor  critics,  but  did  their  share  of  the  work 
to  the  best  of  their  small  ability. 

If  Bacon  did  not  edit  the  Folio,  he  could  not  have  inserted  a 
cipher  in  it ;  but  it  may  be  well  to  examine  the  so-called  cipher 
which  Donnelly  imagines  he  has  discovered  in  the  volume,  and 
which  he  has  described  and  illustrated  in  '*  The  Great  Crypto- 
gram.'' His  article  in  the  last  number  of  The  Review  is  merely 
an  additional  chapter  of  this  book,  giving  a  fragment  of  a  new 
"  cipher  story,"  which  he  has  worked  out  by  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  developing  similar  stories  partially  reported  in  the 
book.  He  has  continued  his  cryptogramic  study  of  the  plays,  he 
tells  QB,  and  the  result  is 

*'the  aatonfahing  dlacovery  that  every  page  of  the  play  of  'First  Part  of 
Henry  Fourth'  on  which  a  scene  begins— and  presumably  every  other 
aimilAT  page  throughout  the  whole  of  the  First  Folio— produces  a  continuous 
cipher  story,  elaborated  by  a  root-number  which  is  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  the  page  by  the  number  of  italic  words  on  the  first  column  of 
the  page.  In  other  words,  that  the  cipher  narrative  given  in  '  The  Great 
Cryptogram,'  growing  out  of  page  78  (of  *  2d  Henry  IV/ ),  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  bracketed  words  on  column  74  (on  which  the  scene  begins),  is  but 
(me  of  a  series  of  cipher  stories,  woven  through  the  text  of  these  extra- 
ordinary works.** 

This  proposition  may,  as  Donnelly  adds,  "  appear  incredible  on 
its  face'';  but  we  shall  see,  when  we  find  out  how  the  "cipher 
stories ''  are  got,  that  the  series  might  easily  be  extended  indefi- 
nitely. 

The  "  cipher "  is  no  cipher  at  all,  but  an  arbitrarily  and 
almost  infinitely  variable  method  of  counting  the  words  of  the 
text,  by  which  any  narrative  whatever  can  be  read  into  any 
printed  matter  whatever  containing  the  words  needed,  however 
scattered,  or  any  other  words  that  can  be  combined  or  perverted 
into  a  punning  resemblance  to  those  needed.  Let  us  look  into 
Donnelly's  own  account  of  its  discovery  and  application. 
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Hu  Huspouk-d  its  cxmtcuco  raoni  tliau  u  dozen  ycurB  ago,  and 
begau  to  hunt  for  it  in  tLo  winter  uf  18T8-79,  but  it  was  five  or 
eis  years  before  lie  got  the  clew.  Ue  begun,  as  he  telle  ub  (p. 
516  of  Lia  book)  by  looking  for  some  sucli  brief  atatemeut  ba  "  I, 
Francis  Bacon,  of  St.  Albans,  son  of  Nicholas  BacoD,  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  wrote  these  plays  which  go 
by  the  name  of  William  Shakespeare."  Then  he  looked  in  the 
plays  for  such  words  aa  •'  Francis,  Bacon,  Nicholas,  Bacon,  and 
such  combinatione  as  Shake  and  ejieare,  or  Shakes  and  pear,  as 
would  make  the  name  Shakespeare."  He  found  them,  of  course, 
and  then  began  to  trace  out  numerical  relations  among  Ihem ;  but 
it  was  not  until  he  got  hold  of  the  Folio  of  1623  that  he  dis- 
eovered  "the  root-nurabere  out  of  which  the  story  grows" — 
namely,  505,  508,  513,  516,  and  523— and  the  "forty  or  fifty 
Btarting-pointa "  from  which  to  count  in  finding  the  significant 
words.  In  hia  book  (p.  583)  he  said  that  the  root-numbers  were 
"  the  product  of  multiplying  certain  figures  in  the  first 
column  of  page  74  by  certain  other  figures,"  which  "  multi- 
pliers" were  said  to  be  10,  7,  11,  and  18.  It  was  objected  that 
only  one  of  the  root-numbers  couid  be  the  "product"  of  any  of 
these  multipliers ;  and  Donnelly  then  gave,  in  a  newspaper  article, 
a  wholly  different  account  of  the  process  by  which  the 
root-numbers  were  obtained.  The  "  mnltipliora "  were  now 
B^d  to  be  I'i,  10,  and  11,  and  one  of  the  multiplicands 
the  page-nnmber  76.  The  product  of  11  and  76  is  836,  and  from 
this  ho  gets  his  five  root-numbers  by  first  subtracting  29,  one  of 
certain  numbers  he  calls  "  modifiers,"  and  then  subtracting  from 
the  remainder,  807,  the  numbers  294,  291,  301,  and  284,  which 
represent  the  number  of  woi'ds  in  the  first  column  of  page  74, 
counted  in  various  ways — with  or  without  bracketed  and  hyphen- 
ated words,  etc. 

However  the  root-numbers  may  be  obtained,  it  is  evident  that, 
with  the  many  starting-points,  the  freedom  in  the  use  of  "  modi- 
fiers," the  counting  up  or  down,  and  the  like,  any  word  in  the 
Folio  text  can  be  forced  into  its  place  in  the  narrative  supposed 
to  be  concealed  there.  It  would  take  too  much  space  to  show 
how  arbitrary  are  the  methods  by  which  the  successive  words  are 
figured  out;  but  the  peculiar  "hop-skip"  movement  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  way  in  which  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  name  is 
deciphered  on  page  777.    The  Sir  is  the  217th  word  in  thsi. 
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77,  1,  conciflely  expresaed. 
ingeiiiouely  mad9  up  of  to,  the  40th  word  in  76, 1,  and 
189th  in  76,  'i.  lAtcy  is  &  combination  of  loose,  the 
77th  word  in  74,  3,  and  see,  the  381t!i  ia  75,  I.  No  two  of  the 
wivnU  are  obtainod  by  similar  coanting  ;  and  Donnelly's  own  es- 
plftiutiona  ftnd  oomments  make  it  clear  that  the  variations  are 
not  acconiing  to  nny  fixed  rule.  The  numbers  of  the  words  are 
all  got,  he  ssvB,  from  305  by  subtracting  "  modifiers."  For  the 
217  of  Sir,  31,  50,  and  7  (the  number  of  biitcketed  words  in  the 
oofamn)  are  subtracted ;  but  no  reason  is  given,  or  can  bo  given, 
for  aelectiog  77,  I,  ae  the  column  in  which  the  217th  word  is 
taken.  ■■For  the  49  of  to,  31.  50,  30,  and  145  are  successively 
subtracted,  and  the  76,  1,  column  ia  arbitrarily  chosen  as  the  one 
from  which  to  take  the  49tli  word.  For  the  189  required  to  get 
siNtM  in  76,  3,  the  305  is  successively  diminislied  by  31,  30,  5 
(brackctod  words),  and  50.  For  the  77  of  loose,  we  subtract 
31,  50,  and  50  from  305,  then  subtract  the  remainder,  174,  from 
34S  (the  whole  number  of  words  in  74,  2),  leaving  74,  to  which  1 
and  3  (hyphenated  words  in  the  column)  are  added.  For  see,  it 
is  necessary  to  subtract  31,  50,  and  30  from  305,  leaving  194; 
then  to  double  this  194,  and  subtract  4  (hyi»henated  words)  from 
the  product.  This  done,  75,  1,  is  selected  as  the  column  in  which 
the  3d4th  word  is  taken.  Five  radically  different  arithmetical 
procraaoa,  each  evidently  independent  of  the  others,  are  thus  used 
to  get  the  numbers  for  the  syllables  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  in  the 
distorted  form  of  the  name,  and  the  counting  is  done  In  five  dif- 
ferent columns  of  four  different  pages.  Nothing  can  bo  clearer 
than  that  the  cryptogramist  first  assumed  or  suspected  that  the 
name  of  Sir  Thomas  was  somewhere  concealed  in  this  portion 
of  the  text ;  that  he  then  huuted  up  his  Sir  and  to-amUs  and 
l«aae-*tt.  and  manipulated  his  figuring  to  fit  their  positions  in  the 
colnnna  where  they  occnr. 

The  cipher  narrative  abounds  in  superfluities,  not  only 
of  words  and  phrases,  but  of  paragraphs  and,  indeed,  entire 
ch^tvn.  Donnelly  tells  us  (p.  239),  that  it  "probably  gives  us 
the  whole  history  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth."  It  also  gives  us  a 
mott  minute  faiogmpliy  of  Shakespeare  from  his  youth  up  (and 
of  bis  wife  as  well),  with  all  the  particulars  of  his  connection 
with  the  plajB,  including  the  Queen's  attempt  to  apprehend  him 
en  Boctmnt  of  politicsl  matter  in  them  wliicli  ofTi-udcd  her,  atid 
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Bacon's  fear  thiit  Shakespeare  would  reveal  their  tmc  authorship, 
hia  seiidiiig  Harry  Peroy  to  urge  Shiikespeare  to  run  away,  etc., 
etc.  The  words  of  the  text  are  used  over  and  over  again  in  rent- 
ing all  this,  and  the  infinite  labor  involved  in  the  undertaking  is 
not  ignored.  Donnelly  siiya  (p.  574)  that  the  play  of  "  2  Henry 
IV."  is  "a  moat  carefully-constructed  piece  of  mosaic  work,  most 
cunnii>gly  dovetailed  together,  with  marvelloua  precision  and 
microecopia  accuracy  ;  there  la  not  one  cipher,  but  many  ciphers 
in  it ;  it  is  a  miracle  of  industry  and  ingeunity."  Again  he  says 
{p.  865) :  "  In  short,  every  act,  aoeue,  fragment  of  scene,  column, 
word,  bracket,  and  Ijyphen,  in  all  the  pages  of  these  two  plays 
[the  two  parts  of  •  Henry  IV.'],  and,  as  I  believe,  of  all  the  plays, 
has  been  the  subject  of  the  most  patient,  painstaking  prevision 
and  arithmetical  calculation  and  adjustment,  to  a  degree  that  is 
almost  inconceivable." 

It  is  not  almost  but  altogether  inconceivable.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Wyman,  an  expert  in  the  typographic  art,  has  shown  {in  the 
Cincinnati  Cumniercial  Gazelle  for  June  4,  18S6)  that  Bacon's 
preparation  of  his  manuscript,  as  imagined  by  Donnelly  (pp. 
660-563  and  elsewhere),  is  "a  simple  impossibility";  and  that 
the  putting  it  in  type,  sous  to  make  the  printed  page  correspond  in 
its  cryptographic  details  to  the  written  page,  is  another  impossi- 
bility. "  If  not  a  mechanical  iniposaibility,  it  is  so  pi'actically, 
if  not  absolutely,  and  no  one  who  attempted  it  would  have  the 
courage  or  the  patience  to  carry  it  beyond  the  first  page  on  which 
he  tried  tho  experiment." 

Donnelly,  however,  would  have  iia  believe  that  Bacon  not 
only  attempted  this  insertion  of  a  multiplicity  of  inter- 
tangled  "cipher  stories"  in  the  Folio,  but  wantonly  augmented 
and  complicated  the  task  by  including  in  these  stories  many 
irrelevant  and  insignificant  details,  and  wasting  words  recklessly 
in  these  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  "  concealed  matter."  This  is 
illustrated  even  in  the  "  Francis  Bacon,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon's 
Son."  Was  it  necessary  to  state  that  he  was  the  son  of  Sir 
Nicholas  ?  Would  Donnelly  have  thought  of  making  Bacon 
state  it  if  ho  had  not  chanced  to  light  on  that  Nicholai  while 
hunting  for  the  cipher  ?  But  this  is  trivial  in  compaiieon  i 
the  poor  stuff  spun  out  elsewhert'  in  the  narrative;  as,  foM 
stance,  in  Harn'  Pemy's  account  of  his  visit  to  Shakeepi 

rd.     Shakespeare  told   his  wife   to  get  some  suppei 
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the  credit  of  originating  this  extraordinary  narrative.  He  baa 
read  it  into  tbe  Folio  before  ciphering  it  out  agiun.  It  is  written 
in  the  English  of  the  nineteenth  century,  not  the  sixteenth.  This 
has  been  ehown  again  and  again,  though  I  believe  that  I  may 
claim  to  have  been  the  first  to  discover  an  unquestionable  Ameri- 
oamiitit  in  the  thing.  Shakespeare,  to  revenge  himself  on  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  as  we  are  told,  drains  bis  fish-pond  (p.  697)  "  and 
girdleg  his  orchard."  It  ia  unnecessary  to  Inform  tbe  reader  that 
this  tiae  at  girdle  originated  in  this  country  long  after  Bacon  was 
in  bis  grave,  and  that  it  would  be  unintelligible  to  most  Euglisb- 
men  to-day. 

The  only  reply  that  Donnelly  has  been  able  U>  make  to  this 
and  similar  criticisms  is  to  say  that  "  the  words  are  all  in  tbe 
Folio."  Verily  they  are  ;  and  in  "Troilua  and  Creaaida"  (act 
II.,  scene  3)  there  is  refcrenco  to  "an  engine  not  portable"; 
and  in  "  2  Honry  IV.''  {act  IV.,  scene  1)  '•  rocky  mountains  "  are 
mentioned.  This,  however,  will  hardly  justify  Donnelly  Id  mak- 
ing Bacon  allude,  in  some  future  chapter  of  tbe  cipher  narrative, 
to  a  "  portable  engine  "  in  tbe  familiar  modern  acceptation  of  the 
term,  or  to  the  "  Rocky  Mountains  "  of  our  American  continent. 

Donnelly's  ignorance  of  Elizabethan  English  is  amazing.  In 
his  mncb  counting  of  the  Folio  words  be  has  failed  to  learn  their 
meaning  and  use.  He  tells  ua  that  Bacon  was  sometimes  hard- 
pressed  by  the  exigencies  of  the  cipher,  and  actually  wrote  non- 
sense on  a  pinch  in  order  to  get  tlie  right  word,  crypt ographically 
speaking,  in  the  right  place.  On  page  53fl,  "  I  con  him  no 
thanks  for  it,"  and  "  Yea,  thanks,  I  must  you  con,"  are  quoted  in 
illustration  of  this.  The  expression,  he  says,  "is  sheer  non- 
sense." It  was,  nevertheless,  common  in  Shakespeare's  time,  and 
Steevena  and  other  commentators  cite  many  examples  of  it  from 
contemporaneous  writers.  In  "2  Henry  IV."  (act  II.,  scene  1) 
FalslaffBuya,  referring  to  Dame  Quickly,  "Throw  the  quean  into 
the  ehannel";  and  Donnelly — who,  by  the  by,  says  that  the 
Quiiklij  "threatened  to  throw  the  corpulent  Sir  John  into  the 
channel"! — thinks  that  c^/innneHs  here  a  word  without  proper 
meaning,  introduced  by  Bacon  because  be  has  occasion  to  refer 
to  the  English  Channel !  For  chamwl^kennel,  or  gutter,  with 
nadry  old  and  well-known  compounds  and  derivatives  from  it, 
f  may  bo  referred  to  any  good  English  dictionary.  On 
9  he  quotes  one  of  the  thirty  or  more  passages  in  wlud 
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Shakespeare  uses  (me  in  the  sense  of  own.  He  has  found  a  mareV 
neet ;  "  the  text  is  twisted  to  get  in  the  word/'  Bacon  needed 
it  for  the  cipher,  and  got  it  "  by  mispelling  a  word  in  the  text." 
Here,  too,  the  dictionary  may  be  commended  to  our  cryptogram- 
irt,  who  will  learn  from  it  that  the  original  meaning  of  owe  was 
"have,  poflsess."  He  will  find  the  word  with  this  sense  in  the 
English  Bible  (edition  of  1611),  Leviticus,  xiv.,  35,  and  Acts, 
xxi.,  11 ;  but  Donnelly  may  yet  prove  that  Bacon  wrote  King 
James's  version,  and  put  a  cipher  in  it,  just  as  he  wrote  Shake- 
speare's plays,  and  Marlowe's,  and  Montaigne's  essays  (that  is, 
Florio's  pretended  translation,  which  Bacon  got  the  Perigourdin 
gentleman  to  translate  into  French  and  claim  as  his  own),  and 
Barton's  ''Anatomy  of  Melancholy." 

I  may  remark  here  that  Donnelly's  chapter  on  "  Other  Masks  of 
Francis  Bacon "  (pp.  939-974)  is  indirectly  fatal  to  the  cipher 
theory,  though  he  does  not  see  it.  We  are  told  here  that  Bacon 
wrote  not  only  all  the  dramatic  and  other  works  just  mentioned, 
bat  all  the  so-called  '*  doubtful  plays  "  (at  one  time  and  another 
ascribed  to  Shakespeare),  fifteen  in  number, — *' Arden  of  Fever- 
sham,"  "Locrine,"  etc., — and  probably  also  the  plays  supposed 
to  be  written  by  Marston,  Massinger,  Middleton,  Greene,  Shirley, 
and  Webster.  Both  Donnelly  and  Mrs.  Pott  recognize  "  Baconian- 
isms  of  thought  and  expression "  in  all  these  plays.  That  the 
Montaigne  "Essays"  and  the  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy"  are 
Bacon's  is  proved  by  many  cryptic  allusions  to  them  in  the  Folio, 
by  similar  allusions  to  Shakespeare  and  Verulam  and  St,  Alhaiis 
in  the  books  themselves,  and  by  the  "  parallelisms  "  of  style,  to 
which  a  dozen  or  more  pages  are  devoted  in  this  chapter  of  "  The 
Great  Cryptogram." 

In  other  words,  we  have  just  the  same  grounds  for  believing 
that  Bacon  wrote  all  these  books  ascribed  to  Marlowe,  Montaigne, 
Barton,  and  the  rest,  that  we  have  for  believing  that  he  wrote 
Shakespeare's  plays  and  poems !  Here  I  can  heartily  agree  with 
Donnelly.  If  Bacon  wrote  any  one  of  these  things,  he  unques- 
tionably wrote  them  all — and  any  other  Elizabethan  literature 
that  Donnelly  or  anybody  else  will  take  the  trouble  to  analyze 
and  "decipher"  after  the  same  fashion. 

It  is  proper  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  cannot  agree  with 
those  who  doubt  Donnelly's  sincerity.  I  believe  him  to  be  thor- 
oughly honest,  though  amazingly  deluded. 

W.   J.   EOLFE. 


HOW  SlIAU  WE  MAN  OHR  SHIPS  ? 

BY   BEAR  ADMIRAL  S.    B.    LUCE,   UNITED   STATES  NAVT.  1 


The  question  of  manning  the  navy  forced  itself  npon  the  at- 
tention of  the  Britiflh  govei'nment  some  thirty  years  ago.  A  brief 
reference  to  the  creditable  manner  in  which  it  was  disposed  of 
then  and  there  may  aid  us  in  answering  the  same  question  to-day 
in  reference  to  our  own  navy. 

The  subject  took  a  practical  form  when,  in  1859,  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  in  compliance  with  an  "  bumble  address  "  presented 
by  Parliament,  appointed  as  commiBsionera  bor  "  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  couBin  and  councillor,  Charles  Philip,  Earl  of  Hardwicke," 
together  with  certain  members  of  Parliament,  admirals,  and  ship- 
owners, "to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of  manning  the  navy." 
Ill  1852  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  had  appointed  a  board 
for  the  same  purpose.  But  as  the  recommendations  of  the  board 
were  fully  sustained  by  the  royal  commiaaion,  the  two  reports  may 
bo  considered  for  the  present  as  one  and  the  same. 

Prior  to  1853  the  practice  in  England,  during  peace,  was  to 
enter  volunteers  for  particular  ships,  nominally  for  five  years  ; 
practically  during  the  ship's  commission,  averaging  from  three  to 
four  years.  Under  this  system  it  was  found  that,  owing  to  a 
growing  dislike  on  the  part  of  the  seamen  for  the  royal  navy, 
ships  were  sometimes  from  four  to  six  months  in  getting  their 
crews  after  being  put  in  commissiou  ;  and  during  the  Crimean 
War,  when  neither  the  temper — or  say,  rather,  the  enlightenment 
— of  the  English  people  nor  the  exigencies  of  the  case  rendered 
impressment  advisable,  it  was  the  exception  to  find  an  English 
man-of-war  with  a  full  complement  of  seamen. 

The  commiaaion  declared  that  the  system  of  Tolunteer  enlist- 
maat  waa  attended  with  great  inconvenience  to  the  public  service, 
0  to  the  seamen  themselves.  Men  who  bad  been  trained 
Mt  trouble  and  exjienBe,  and  hod  been  brought  to  a  stit^ 
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rtrf  the   hif;best    efficiency,   were    suddenly    discharged    at    the 
I  expiration  of  a  cruise,  and,  being  tmable  to  reSnIist,  often  sought 
emptojrmcDt  under  a.  foreign  flag  ;  and  thus,  when  required  for 
the  nftvy,  were  not  to  be  obtained.     This  led  not  only  to  great 
deUj  in  conducting  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  service,  but  was 
^^  the  source  of  serious  embarraaament  when  political  considerations 
^^■fendered  neccsasry  the  speedy  eqaipment  of  a  fleet 
^^H      The  first  point  considered  by  the  commission  in  mitigation 
^^Bof  the  acrious  and  growing  evil  was  the  extension  of  what  was 
^V  called  the    continuous-srrvic»  system,   by  which   seamen    were 
^H   indaoed,  for  certain  advantages,   to  engage  themselves  to  serve 
^r  continoonaly  for  a  period  of  ten  years.     That  system  had  already 
been  in  operation  from  five  to  six  years,  had  been  attended  with 
mj  beneficial  results,  and  had  secured  to  the  country  a  body  of 
weU-trained  and  efficient  seamen.  But  it  was  chiefly  to  the  naval- 
ipprentice  boys,  the  enlistment  of  whom  had  been  going  on  for  a 
few  preceding  years,  that  the  commission  looked  for  the  gradual 
orgaoiEation  of  a  permanent  navy.     "Men,"  it  was  said,  "who 
bud  be«n  received  into  the  navy  as  boys  became  from  early  habits 
and  ueociations  more  attached   and  adhered  more  closely  to  the 
arnric«  than  those  entered  at  a  more  advanced  age ;   and  they 
eTentoally  constitnted,  from  their  superior  education  and  train- 
iag,  the  most  ralnable  part  of  the  crews  of  Her  Majesty's  ships," 
Attention  was  next  called  to  the  extreme  importance  of  en- 
eoanging  senroen  to  qualify  as  seamen-gunners.      The  commis- 
tWa  rMommended  that  the  number  under  instruction  on  board 
tbe  gnnncry-ship  "Excellent"  and    her  tenders  should  be  in- 
creased, as  "  they  could  not  overrate  the  advantages  which  tbe 
lutval  aerrice  had  derived  from  the  systematic  instruction  and 
training  in  frunnery  and  the  nse  of  arms  as  established  on  board 

I  (bat  sliip."  To  induce  seamen  to  enter  the  gunnery-ships  "  Ex- 
tallrnt "  and  "  Cambridge,"  and  to  qnalify  themselves  for  "  the 
nighly  important  situations  of  seamen-gunners,"  an  increase  of 
^j  WM  recommended  ;  and,  with  the  view  of  retaining  them 
yrbea  once  qnalified,  it  was  proposed  that  a  period  of  flvo-ycars' 
■errioeu  aeanwn-gunner  should  count  as  six  years  towards  a 
loctg-Mrrice  pension  ;  and,  further,  that  of  the  4,000  men  to  be 
Ktained  in  the  home  ports,  1,000  should  always  be  eeamen-gun- 
non.  These  measures  were  deemed  sufficient  to  keep  np  the 
peooe  ectabliflhment.  ^^ 

roL.  CLII-— KO.  410.  5  f^l 
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Certain  recommeDdationa  followed,  which,  if  properly  cae^^l 

out,  vould  tend  to  make  the  service  more  popular.  ^^M 

The  commission  then  proceeds  to  consider  tha  mode  of  ms^^ 

ning  the  fleet  in  an  emergency,  and  the  recommendations  merit  our 
serious  consideration.     The  report  concludes  as  follows  : 

"Yoar  Majesty  possesses  in  the  merchant  serrlce  elements  at  nsval  power 
snch  aa  no  other  KovemmeDt  in  the  world  enjojrs.  It  la  tme  that  hitherto 
no  sufficient  organization  has  existed  (or  securing  the  immediate  command 
of  these  resoureea.  Durinf;  a  lonf;  peace,  reliance  has  been  placed  either  on 
tha  improbabilitj  that  danger  would  ajrtse,  or  on  the  etRcacj  ot  impressment 
lo  furnish  the  means  by  which  danf^er  could  be  confrooted  and  orerenme. 
Changes  in  public  Beotimeat  and  in  the  circumsbances  ot  the  ca»e  have 
shaken  that  reliance.  We  rejoice  to  believe  that  by  Improvements  in  the  ad- 
minlstratioTi  of  the  navy,  and  in  the  reflation  ot  the  merchant  service,  other 
reaonrccB  huve  In  the  mean  time  been  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  tliat  it  ia  now  In  their  power  to  substitute  tor  untrained,  compul- 
sory service,  a  sjHtem  ot  defence,  voluntary,  effective,  and  calculated  lo  draw 
closer  to  your  Majesty,  at  the  moment  ot  danger,  the  loyal  enthuslaam  of 
thoee  on  whom  your  Majesty  will  rely.  We  therefore  submit  measures  cal- 
culated to  improve  the  position  and  elevate  the  character  of  the  Britiah  sea- 
men of  both  services." 

Th«  recommendations  of  the  commission  were  adopted  and 
put  in  force,  and  the  number  of  school-ships  for  the  navy  and  for 
the  merchant  service  was  increased ;  so  that  now  the  English  navy 
ia  manned  eselusively  by  continuous- service  men  who  have,  as 
boys,  passed  through  the  training-ships,  "W'e  refer,  of  course,  to 
the  bIne-jacket  cla.ss  only.  Boys  are  entered  to  serve  for  t«a 
years  from  the  age  ot  eighteen.  The  beueGts  are  such  that  many 
seamen,  on  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  elect  to  reenter  for 
an  additional  term  of  ten  years.  At  thirty-eight  they  receive  an 
increase  of  pension,  and  the  majority  enter  the  const  gnanl,  which 
constitutes  part  of  the  naval  reserve.  England  has  now  in  com- 
mission about  eighteen  training-  and  drill  ships,  39,133  seamen, 
and  4,514boyH,  1,950 of  thelatterbeingunder  training.  Her  mer- 
chant tonnage  amounts  to  7,351,888,  and  her  merchant  seamen 
number  223,(573  ;  &  very  respectable  body  in  point  of  nnmhera  to 
draw  on  in  an  emergency. 

The  question  ot  manning  the  navy  was  very  summarily  dis- 
posed of  in  France  nany  years  ago.  Under  the  law,  every  citizen 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  sixty  must  serve  for  n  certain 
^"wifled  time  either  in  the  army  or  the  navy.     The  French  navy 

anned  by  the  system  known  as  the  inscription  maritime,  T]^ 
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coasts  of  France  are  divided  into  five  arrondissements,  each  one 
being  presided  over  by  a  flag  officer  (admiral)^  commonly  known 
as  the  prifet  maritime.  The  subdiyisions  of  the  arrofidissements 
are  presided  over  by  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  carefuUy- 
rcTised  lists  of  all  the  sailors  in-the  district,  as  well  as  every  man 
who  follows  the  sea  for  a  living,  or  even  earns  his  daily  bread  by 
working  in  harbors,  docks,  upon  canals,  or  in  boats — every  one, 
in  short,  who  follows  the  craft  of  waterman.  They  are  all  obliged 
to  serve  in  the  navy.  It  was  stated  a  few  years  ago  that,  as  a 
result  of  this  system,  all  the  seamen  of  the  French  fleet  taken 
from  the  maritime  inscription  had  passed  successively  on  board 
the  ships  of  the  national  fleet ;  and  that  all  had  received  a  com- 
plete education  both  in  seamanship  and  gunnery.  In  the  course 
of  nine  years  the  entire  body  of  the  merchant  seamen  must  pass 
through  the  navy.  The  French  seamen  available  for  war  num- 
ber from  150,000  to  180,000.  The  French  maritime  organization 
is  admirable,  but  too  systematic  for  this  country. 

How  we  shall  man  our  ships  is  a  question  that  has  never,  to 
our  knowledge,  been  seriously  asked  in  this  country.  We  still 
continue  to  depend  on  short-term  enlistments  of  the  nomads  of 
the  sea — the  system  so  severely  reprobated  by  the  royal  commis- 
sion of  1859  and  abandoned  by  the  English  government  thirty 
years  ago.  It  is  a  no-system.  Nothing  worse  could  possibly  be 
devised  to  secure  the  end  in  view. 

We  have,  it  is  true,  borrowed  from  the  English  certain  terms, 
— words  having  a  vague  meaning, — but  we  have  contented  our- 
selves with  mere  shadows  without  the  substance.  Thus  we  have  a 
continuous-service  certificate,  but  the  holder  thereof  does  not  bind 
himself  for  a  long  term  of  service,  and  we  have  a  seaman-gunner 
who  is  not  a  gunner.  The  English  seaman-gunnera,  so  highly  prized 
in  that  service,  are  blue- jackets  trained  on  board  gunnery-ships 
in  the  use  of  heavy  guns  and  arms  of  precision.  They  are  seamen 
who  become  expert  gunners  ;  hence  the  name.  We  educate  them 
on  shore,  in  machine-shops,  as  machinists,  gunsmiths,  and 
electricians,  so  that  at  the  expiration  of  their  short  term  of  enlist- 
ment they  can,  and  do,  go  into  civil  life,  where  they  readily 
secure  places  giving  them  more  pay  per  week  than  they  can  earn 
in  the  navy  in  a  month.  We  cannot,  at  this  moment,  recall  a 
more  forcible  illustration  of  over-education,  or,  rather,  misdirected 
education. 
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Of  our  nar III -apprentice  system  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  has 
been  permitted  to  exist.  The  naval  training  system  as  now  or- 
ganized was  established  in  1875.  After  fifteen  years  of  vicissi- 
tude we  find  that  nnder  our  peculiar  methods  it  has  failed  to 
render  adequate  returns,  and  our  national  ships  have  to-day  much 
the  same  polyglot  crews  as  formerly.  The  crew  of  the  "Tren- 
ton," for  example,  represented,  during  her  last  cruise,  twenty- 
seimi  different  nalionalilies  ;  33  per  cent,  only  were  native-born 
Americans  ;  and  out  of  a  total  of  450  souls  there  were  not  more 
than  fiiteen  who  had  passed  through  the  training  service. 

The  training  service  has  not,  however,  been  wholly  barren  of 
good  results.  It  has  disclosed  the  fact  that  there  are  plenty  of 
boys  in  this  country  who  gladly  enter  the  navy,  and  who,  under 
judicious  mamigement,  are  willing  to  stay  in  it ;  and  there  is 
overwhelming  testimony  to  the  superior  quality  of  the  young  sea- 
men who  have  reentered  the  navy  after  serving  out  an  honorable 
apprenticeship.  These  two  facts  encourage  us  to  believe  that, 
under  the  recently-improved  method  of  naval  administration,  the 
course  of  naval  training  is  about  to  take  a  fresh  departure.  Boys, 
now  indentured  till  twenty-one  only,  will  probably,  under  an 
amended  law,  be  enlisted  for  longer  terms ;  "  continuous  service  " 
will  henceforth  mean  continuous  service  as  it  was  originally  under- 
stood, and  the  "  Lancaster,"  which  will  probably  be  commissioned 
the  cominpf  spring  as  a  gunnery-ship,  wiil  give  ua  real  seamen- 
gunners.  A  justly-graduated  scale  of  pay  is,  of  course,  a  sini 
qud  non. 

llaviug  reached  that  most  important  point — a  clearly-defined 
idea  of  what  we  really  want— and  having  devised  means  of  sup- 
plying that  want,  it  will  then  be  in  order  to  double  the  capacity 
of  the  training  service.  Congress  should  allow  the  navy  1,&0I> 
boys.  ^^ 

So  much  for  the  revival  of  the  original  plan,  inangnrate 
this  country  in  1837,  of  manning  our  snips  of  war  during  i  ^^ 
with  young  American  seamen  traiued  up  for  the  special  purpose. 
The  experiment  of  183?  failed,  as  did  that  of  1S64.  But  there  is 
every  reason  for  believing  that  the  ultimate  success  of  the  present 
undertaking  ia  now  assured,  and  that  henceforth  our  ships  of 
war  will  be  manned  by  Americans  only. 

The  subject  of  manning  national  ships  comprises  two  separate 
•^  distinct  parts — the  supplying  of  trained  seamen  for  a  t 
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eBtablishmenty  and  the  proyision  for  a  reserve,  consisting  of  a 
large  body  of  seafaring  people,  on  which  to  leyj  in  time  of  war. 
We  have  seen  what  has  been  done  in  this  latter  respect  by  the  two 
great  naral  powers  of  the  world. 

Engaged  in  our  foreign  trade,  coastwise  traflSc,  and  fisheries, 
it  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  285,000  seamen  ;  but  there  is 
DO  way  by  which  the  government  can  reach  them  in  an  emer- 
gency, save  by  voluntary  enlistment  and  bounty.  In  Eng- 
land the  general  superintendence  of  all  matters  relating  to 
merchant  shipping  and  merchant  seamen  comes  under  the  Board 
of  Trade,  a  bureau  of  which,  the  Registrar-General  of  Seamen, 
has  to  do  with  all  matters  indicated  by  its  title.  The  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  a  cabinet  officer.  Such  an  executive 
department  is  essential  to  the  complete  rehabilitation  of  our 
mercantile  marine  and  the  enumeration  of  our  seamen.  Through 
the  Board  of  Trade  the  British  government  keeps  "  in  touch " 
with  the  merchant  seamen.  We  need  a  Board  of  Trade,  or  its 
equivalent. 

As  a  prosperous  merchant  service  is  the  foundation  of  naval 
power,  the  revival  of  our  shipping  interests  means  the  more 
thorough  rehabilitation  of  the  navy.  Hence  the  great  impor- 
tance to  the  navy  of  Senate  bill  No.  1,628,  reported  by  Senator 
Frye  and  passed  by  the  Senate  during  the  first  session  of  the 
Fifty-first  Congress.  The  preamble  of  that  bill  lays  down  the 
sound  principle  that  a  mercantile  marine  of  our  own,  "built, 
manned,  and  used  by  our  own  people,  is  a  national  requirement, 
essential  to  a  fair  participation  in  the  trade  of  the  world,  indis- 
pensable to  a  wise  industrial  economy  of  state,  and  vital  to  the 
independence  and  defence  of  the  Union/'  Let  Congress,  during 
the  present  session,  pass  that  bill,  and  add  to  the  executive  govern- 
ment a  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  value  of  our  maritime 
defences  will  be  increased  a  hundred-fold  and  the  second  part  of 
our  question  be  fully  answered. 

S.  B.  Luce. 
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In  THE  following  paper  the  tt-rmfi  "Jewish  race"  and  "Jews" 
are  used  to  designate  the  people  ordinarily  so  called,  considered 
as  the  descendantB  of  those  who  returned  to  Paleatiuo  aft»r  the 
Babylonian  captivity,  but  without  reference  to  their  religious  beliefs 
or  practices.  The  terms  "  Hebrews  "  and  "  Israelites,"  which  are 
commonly  used  as  synonymos  for  Jews,  are  not  hero  omployedj 
because  they  have  a  different  historical  siguificntioii. 

There  are  now  a  little  over  7,000.000  persons  in  the  world 
may  properly  be  called  "Jews,"  and  of  these  about  500,000 
living  in  this  country.     More  than  one-third  of  thc-Be  last  bars 
arrived  as  immigrants  from  foreign  lauds  within  the  last  ten  years, 
over  120,000  having  arrived  at  the  portof  New  York  alone  during 
the  five  years  1885-89. 

This   rapid  increase,  considered   in  connection  with  certain 
pcculianties  in  thehabits,  occupations,  and  vitality  of  thiapeopli 
gives  rise  to  some   interesting   questions   with  regard   to 
probable  future  in  this  country,  and  the  influence  which 
may  have  upon  our  commercial,  political,  and  social  developmi 

From  time  to  time  during  the  last  fifty  years  tliere  have 
published  certain  data  relating  to  the  vital  statistics  of  the  Jewt 
in  various  parts  of  Anstna,  Bohemia,  France,  the  German  Em- 
pire, and  Italy,  all  tending  to  show  that  the  marriage-,  birth-,  and 
death-rates  of  this  race  are  lower  than  those  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  live,  and  that  they  have  fewer  still-born  children, 
greater  average  longevity,  and  less  liability  to  certain  formfi  of 
ease  than  other  races.  Do  these  characteristics  exist  among 
in  the  United  States  ?  Or  have  they  been  in  any  way  moi 
among  those  who  have  been  for  a  number  of  years  subjected 
now  conditions  of  life  in  this  country  ? 

With  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Eleventh 
BUS,  a  special  inquiry  has  been  made  into  the  vital  statistics 
number  of  Jews  who  have  been  in  this  country  for  several  ; 
in  order  to  determine,  if  possible,  their  birth-,  death*,  and 
'nr  purposes  of  compari8( 
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For  this  purpoee  a  form  of  schedale  was  prepared,  on  which  for 
each  family  could  be  recorded  the  name,  sex,  age,  occupation, 
etc,  of  each  member  of  the  family  living  on  the  3l8t  day  of 
December,  1889 ;  also  the  name,  sex,  age,  etc.,  of  each  member 
of  that  family  who  had  been  born,  or  had  married,  or  had  died 
daring  the  five  years  ending  December  31,  1889  ;  and  these  sched- 
ulea  were  sent  to  the  heads  of  about  15,000  Hebrew  families,  ac- 
cording to  lists  furnished  for  that  purpose  by  the  presidents  and 
rabbis  of  congregations.  These  lists  included  only  the  names  of 
heads  of  families  who  had  been  in  this  country  for  five  years  or 
more.  No  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a  complete  census  of  the 
Jews;  the  effort  being  only  to  obtain  the  vital  statistics  of  a  suffi- 
cient namber  of  persons  of  this  race  who  had  been  so  long  in  this 
coontry  that  any  special  influences  here  might  be  supposed  to  have 
at  least  commenced  to  act  upon  them,  and  to  make  use  of  the  data 
thus  obtained  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  the  vital  statis- 
tics of  other  races  which  might  be  obtained  through  the  ordinary 
machinery  of  the  census,  and  also  with  the  vital  statistics  of  the 
Jewish  race  in  Europe  as  shown  by  foreign  reports. 

The  data  collected  relate  to  10,618  Jewish  families,  including 
60,630  persons,  living  in  the  United  States  on  December  31, 1889. 
Of  these  families,  4,411,  including  25,186  persons,  resided  in  the 
Eastern  States  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast ;  4,071  families,  including 
23,226  persons,  in  the  lake  region  and  Mississippi  valley  ;  1.433 
families,  including  8,218  persons,  in  the  Southern  States  ;  and  703 
families,  including  4,000  persons  in  the  Western  States  and  on  the 
Pacific  slope.  The  data  for  each  of  these  groups  have  been  com- 
piled separately  in  order  to  determine  any  differences  due  to 
climate,  and  also  as  a  check  upon  the  total  figures  ;  but  the  re- 
sults have  proved  to  be  very  uniform  throughout,  and  therefore 
the  totals  only  will,  as  a  rule,  be  referred  to  in  the  following  re- 
marks. Eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  of  these 
families  had  been  fifteen  years  or  more  in  this  country. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  were  all  surviving  families,  as  none 
of  those  which  during  the  preceding  five  years  had  been  broken 
up  by  the  deaths  of  parents  were  included  ;  and  they  were  also 
above  the  average  of  the  general  Jewish  population  as  to  social 
petition,  health,  and  vitality.  Their  mortality  statistics  may 
therefore,  be  more  fairly  compared  with  those  of  life-insurance 
companies  than  with  those  of  the  general  population. 
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The  Bocial  condition  of  these  fumilies  is  indicated  by  the 
that  3,996  of  them,  iucluding  S1,T97  persouB,  or  a  little  over 
third,  kept  no  servants,  while  the  remainder,  C,632  fnmil 
including  38,833  perBona,  kept  one  or  more  Bcrrants,  ond  may, 
accordingly,  bo  presumed  to  have  been  in  easy  circumstances. 
No  very  great  differences,  however,  are  foand  in  the  vital 
sCatistica  of  these  two  classes.  The  average  number  of  persons  in 
the  families  of  the  poorer  class  was  5.35,  the  average  annual 
number  of  marriages  per  thousand  of  mean  population  was  7.60, 
the  average  number  of  births  per  thousand  of  women  between 
fifteen  and  fifty  yeara  of  age  was  66.93,  and  the  average  number 
of  deaths  per  thousand  was  G.94 ;  while  in  those  families  keeping 
one  or  more  servants  the  average  number  of  persons  to  a  family 
was  5.59;  average  annnal  nnmber  of  marriages  per  thousand  of 
mean  population,  ?.39;  average  annual  number  of  births  per 
thousand  of  women  between  fifteen  and  fifty  years  of  age,  76.33 ; 
and  average  annual  number  of  deaths  per  thousand,  7.20. 

The  data  relating  to  the  living  population  collected  by  these 
schedules  are  no  doubt,  in  most  respects,  as  complete  and  accu- 
rate for  the  people  for  whom  they  were  returned  as  any  census 
data  can  be.  The  return  for  each  family  was  filled  out  by  its  head 
as  a  voluntary  matter,  and  after  ample  time  for  consideration, 
and  there  could  have  been  no  special  motive  in  any  case  for  mak- 
ing a  false  report,  unless  possibly  with  reference  to  feeble-minded, 
insane,  or  deaf-mute  persons.  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  doubt 
the  substantial  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the  records  of  births 
and  marriages  reported  as  having  occurred  during  the  five  years 
under  consideration  ;  but  as  regards  the  deaths  the  data  are  more 
qnestionable,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter. 

Of  the  total  number  of  persons  living,  31,604  were  males  and 
28,936  females,  giving  a  proportion  of  91.39  females  to  each  100 
males,  or  109.53  males  to  each  100  females;  the  proportion  of 
males  being  larger  than  in  the  general  population  at  the  last 
United  States  census,  which  was  103.57  males  to  100  females,  or 
96.54  females  to  100  males,  and  much  larger  than  in  the  States 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  north  of  Cape  Charles,  in  which  the  pro- 
portion  of  females  is  greater  than  that  of  males.  This  compara- 
tively large  proportion  of  males  among  the  Jews  is  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  death-rate  of  their  infants  is  leas  for  males  as 
compared  with  females  than  it  is  among  the  average  population. 
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Am  regards  sge-diatcibution,  the  proportion  of  childreu  nnder 
in  jt»n  of  age  is  less  than  it  is  in  the  average  white  popuhition 
ia  the  proportion  of  9  to  13,  while  from  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age 
it  ia  greater  in  proportion  of  29  to  23,  The  proportion  of  thotH! 
bat««en  the  agea  of  thirty-five  and  fifty-five  is  also  somewhat  above 
mibe  average,  due  to  the  influence  of  immigration. 

Of  the  (Kt.liSO  persons,  ltf,890  were  born  abroad  and  40,666  in 
e  United  States.  Of  the  latter  number.  36.T?2  had  parents  one 
t  of  whom  wero  foreign-bom.  Claseifyiug  them  bj  the 
e  of  the  mothers  indieatea  to  some  extent  the  coantries 
KrUch  they  were  derived.  Wa  find  that  of  lii,76i  the 
B  were  bom  in  the  United  States,  1,^35  in  England  and 
Wales,. 659  in  France,  33,549  in  Germany.  6,355  in  Kussia  and 
Poland,  1,465  in  Hungary,  1,759  in  Bohemia,  and  the  remainder 
D  other  foreign  countries.  The  great  majority  are  undoubtedly 
?  the  Ashkenazim  from  nortliern  Europe,  and  there  are  very 
r  faiDiUeB  among  them  of  the  Sephardim,  or  Spanish  Jews. 
Tbo  general  distribution  of  the  Jewish  population  as  regards 
ritsl  condition  ia  shown  by  the  following  table,  in  which  it  is 
mpored  with  the  population  of  MasaachuBetts  as  shown  by  the 
a  of  1885 : 

Jew* N. Huaactiiustu , 
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I W01  be  seen  from  these  Sgares  that  among  the  Hebrews  the 
roportion   of  married   was  somewhat  greater  than  among  the 

kopnlatioD  of  Maseacbuselts  taken  aa  a  whole,  but  that  ae  regards 

the  males  alone  the  proportion  of  married  males  among  the  total 
popttlAtion  over  twenty  years  of  ago  was  greater  in  Massachusetts 
thftn  among  the  Jews.  The  proportion  of  divorced  persons  was 
somewhat  greater  among  the  Jews  than  in  Massachusetts,  the 
dlfler«Dce  being  chiefly  in  the  females. 

Of  the  total  male  population  above  fifteen  years  of  age,  18,031 
v«(v  reportwl  as  having  some  definite  occupation.  Of  these  there 
wen  S85  Uvycre,  173  physicians  and  surgeons,  388  teachers  and 
Htenrj  in«D.  3,041  accountants,  book-keepers,  and  clerks,  i'i'i 
bukers,  broken,  and  othciala  of  companies,  ^,147  wholesale  mer- 
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cliaDte  and  dealers,  1,?9?  commercial  travellerB,  5,977  retail 
era,  is:j  olgar-makore,  3S7  jewellers  and  watchmakera,  534  taiJ< 
and  111  farmers,  gardenerB,  etc.  ' 

Of  the  females.  1,358  above  the  age  of  fifteen  were  reported 
ae  having  some  definite  occupation.  Of  these.  170  were  teachers. 
214  accountants  and  book-keepers,  109  milliners.  111  dj^sa- 
makers,  and  177  servants. 

The  proportion  of  male  to  female  infants  born  in  these  Jewish 
families  during  the  five  years  waa  slightly  less  than  it  was  for  the 
whole  United  States  in  1830,  being  103.16  males  to  each  II 
males  in  the  Jewish  families,  and  104.7  males  to  100  females  i 
whole  United  States. 

The  figures  for  the  births  by  successive  years  indicate  that  the 
birth-rate  is  tending  to  diminish,  taking  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  somewhat  smaller  population  to  give  rise  to 
them  in  18S5,  at  the  commencement  of  the  period,  than  in  1S8D,  at 
theclose.  Of  the  6,038  births  reported,  1,291  occurred  in  1885. 1,219 
in  1886,  1,205  in  188T,  1,134  in  1888,  and  1,189  in  1889,  In  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island,  whero  the  records  are  most  complete, 
the  birth-rates  per  thousand  of  population  by  the  actual  records 
in  1880  were  24  and  24.6  respectively.  If  we  compute  the  ratios 
of  births  with  reference  to  the  number  of  women  of  the  child- 
bearing  age  between  fifteen  and  forty -nine,  we  find  that  the  Jewish 
rate  is  also  lower,  having  been  for  the  average  of  the  five-yoar 
period  72.87  annually ;  the  corresponding  rate  in  1880  in  Massa- 
chusetts being  82.9  and  in  Rhode  Island  8ti.  In  those  Jewish 
families  in  which  no  servant  was  kept  the  birth-rate  is  lower  than 
it  is  among  those  in  more  easy  circumstances,  being  66.9  as 
against  76.3  per  thousand  of  women  between  fifteen  and  fifty  years 
of  age.  The  birth-rate  is  higher  in  those  families  living  in  the 
Southern  and  Western  States  than  it  ia  among  those  living  in  the 
Eastern  States  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  being  per  thousand  of 
child-bearing  women  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  85.9  \ 
in  the  Mississippi  valioy  and  lake  region,  74.8;  in  the  Ei 
States  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  65.2. 

The  average  number  of  births  reported  for  each  month 
that  among  the  Jews  the  proportion  of  births  occurring  in 
cember  and  January  is  greater  than  it  is  for  the  other  months.  The 
following  table  shows  the  average  proportion  of  births  occarring 
in  each  month  among  the  Jews  and  in  Rhode  Island  and 


85.9; 
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ehiiaettB»  reduced  to  a  unifonn  scale  of  12^000  births  per  year, 
the  months  being  redaced  to  a  uniform  length  : 

_  ^ ManachiMettB. s 

Rhode 

lalaitd.               ia»-1888 

-                     Jewi.              1887.  1887.  1888.  Ayerage. 

..f. LaaflLOO               982.00  M4.00  96L0O  WLM 

817.70               »5I.OO  988.08  976L0O  988  59 

88L00               968.20  M1.63  973.08  978.40 

AhIL 78688               99&80  964.19  880LOO  936L40 

JW 006.28               928.90  964.84  98L0O  98340 

{ue 1.0B2.15              994.10  903.04  1,098L07  98140 

Jvlj 806.85              96180  1,087.58  l.CeQ.85  1,00&50 

9&20            1.026.50  1,06L88  1.06647  1«085.50 

97LI9            1.0S7.40  1«058.88  1.077.08  1.070.10 

OaOS            1.028.00  1.011.18  1.001.47  1.04&71 

Mofwibar 967,16           1.019.10  1«0ULQ1  986.04  1,036.10 

DeOBlMr Ue7.74            1,10130  980^8  1,084.00  1,042.70 

U00Q.00       i8,ooaoo       uooaoo       18,000.00       is,ooaoo 

The  explanation  of  the  krge  proportion  of  births  among  the 
Jews  in  December  and  January  and  in  June,  due  to  a  correspond- 
ing preponderance  of  conceptions  in  April  and  in  September,  is 
that  the  Jewish  holidays  of  the  Passover  and  of  the  New  Year 
occnr  in  those  periods,  the  average  date  of  the  Passover  for  the 
fife  years  having  been  April  14  and  of  the  New  Year  September 
18.  At  these  periods  all  members  of  the  family  are  at  home  if  it 
is  possible  for  them  to  be  so. 

The  grei^est  number  of  marriages  among  these  Jews  occurred 
m  January  and  in  October.  The  marriage-rate  is  very  low — 
only  7.4  per  1,000  annually,  while  in  Providence,  in  1888,  it  was 
21.9,  and  in  Massachusetts  the  average  from  1855  to  1888  was 
18.9.  The  average  age  at  marriage  is  greater  among  the  Jews 
than  it  is  among  other  people  ;  thus  the  proportion  of  males  un- 
der twenty-five  who  married  per  1,000  of  all  marrying  was  136 
among  the  Jews,  375  in  Massachusetts  in  1888,  and  387  in  Rhode 
Island  in  1887,  while  the  proportion  of  Jews  between  thirty  and 
thirty-five  marrying  was  270,  as  against  134  in  Massachusetts  and 
129  in  Rhode  IsUnd. 

The  proportion  of  males  marrying  women  older  than  them- 
selves is  less  than  half  what  it  is  among  other  people.  The  low 
marriage-rate  and  the  increased  average  age  at  marriage  are  the 
main  causes  of  the  low  birth-rate.  The  average  number  of  chil- 
dren bom  to  each  mother  was  4.66,  the  greatest  proportion  be- 
ing 5.63  for  Russian  and  Polish  mothers,  and  the  least,  3.56, 
among  mothers  bom  in  the  United  States.  The  proportion  to 
German  mothers  was  5.24,  to  Hungarian  5.27,  to  Bohemian  5.44. 
The  fertility,  therefore,  seems  to  diminish  with  prolonged  resi- 
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dence  in  this  country.  Of  the  10,085  mothers,  six  had  boroe  six- 
teen children  each,  ten  fifteen  children  each,  thirty  fourteen  chil- 
dren each,  and  fifty-one  thirteen  children  each.  The  great 
majority  of  these  mothers  having  many  children  were  bom  in 
Gerniony  or  Poliiiid.  " 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  reports  of  deaths  for  five  years 
furuiahod  by  these  Jewish  familieg,  we  lind  that  they  give  an 
average  annual  doath-i-ata  of  only  7.1  per  thousand,  which  would 
be  about  one-half  of  the  annual  death-rate  among  other  persons 
of  the  Banie  average  social  class  and  oonditiou  living  in  thia 
country.  If  we  take  the  deaths  reported  for  each  year  we  find 
that  they  are  as  follows  :  in  1889,  642  ;  1888,  443  ;  1887,  387 ; 
1886,359;  1885,  332;  thus  showing  a  progrceaive  and  rapid 
diminution  aiS  we  go  back  in  time  from  the  date  of  making  up  the 
schedule.  This  indicates  cither  that  the  death-rate  among  these 
people  is  decidedly  increasing,  or  that  for  some  reason  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  deaths  which  occurred  several  years  before 
the  schedule  was  made  up  have  not  been  recorded.  This  omission 
of  records  due  to  lapse  of  time  since  the  occurrence,  and  conse- 
quent forge Cf Illness,  is  a  well-recognized  source  of  error  iu  the 
records  of  deaths.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  the  head  of  a  Jewish  family,-in  which  the  anniversary  of 
each  death  which  has  occurred  in  that  family  is  carefully  ob- 
served, should,  in  preparing  at  his  leisure  the  list  of  deaths  iu  hie 
family  duriug  the  preceding  five  years,  forget  a  large  proportion 
of  those  deaths  which  had  occurred  more  than  a  year  previous ; 
and  it  is  equally  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  motive  which  would 
induce  him  to  omit  the  record  if  he  did  remember  the  fact. 

In  any  case,  however,  the  deficiency  in  the  number  of  deaths 
reported  for  1889  would  not  exceed  10  per  cent ,  at  which  figure 
tlie  gross  annual  death-rate  for  that  year  would  be  about  10  per 
1,000.  This  is  a  low  mortality,  and  fully  corresponds  with 
European  experience  ;  but  to  determine  the  relative  vitality  and 
longevity  of  different  masses  of  people,  we  must  compare  their 
death-rates  at  different  ages.  The  most  conveuiont  way  of  doing 
this  is  by  the  nse  of  approximate  life-tables,  from  which  can  be 
deduced  the  average  expectation  of  life  at  each  age.  From  a  life 
table  thus  prepared  from  the  data  for  1889  we  find  the  expectatiou 
of  life  of  the  Jewish  mule  infant  to  bo  at  birth  57. 14  years,  and  Qj 
the  female  iufant  at  birth  55  2U  years. 
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The  following  table  shows  for  certain  ages  the  expectation  of 
life  among  the  provident  or  insuring  classes  of  this  country,  as 
obtained  from  the  combined  experience  of  thirty  life-insurance 
companies  for  a  series  of  years  ;  also  the  expectation  of  life  at  the 
ame  ages  #or  the  Jews  from  whom  data  were  obtained,  as  shown 
by  the  aboTe-mentioned  approximate  life-table  : 

EZFKCTATION  OF   LiFS. 


TUrtj  AmericMi 


Thirty 


ollloes,  males   — 
of  five  yean,  males. . 

offloea.  females — 
of  flre  yean,  females 


AOE8. 


10 

25 

40 

60 

60 

49.99 

39.49 

28.48 

21.24 

14.56 

6S.00 

53.28 

40.30 

31.10 

22.52 

61.11 

48.60 

38.17 

27.40 

19.09 

48.06 

87.80 

28.18 

21.33 

14.J:7 

fi9.Sft 

46L66 

34.31 

28.30 

18.45 

66.02 

42.68 

31.98 

24.88 

17.58 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that,  if  the  deaths  at  different  ages 
among  the  Jews  have  been  correctly  reported,  the  Jewish 
expectation  of  life  is  at  each  age  markedly  greater  than  that  of 
the  class  of  people  who  insure  their  lives ;  the  average  excess 
being  a  little  over  20  per  cent. 

The  death-rate  among  the  so-called  Russian  Jews  who  have 
come  to  this  country  within  the  last  five  or  six  years,  and  the 
^^reater  part  of  whom  are  living  in  New  York  city,  is  much 
greater  than  it  is  among  the  Jewish  families  referred  to  in  this 
paper  ;  but  it  cannot  be  definitely  stated  until  the  records  of  the 
Eleventh  Census  have  been  compiled.  Probably  it  is  over  27  per 
1,000  annually. 

The  low  death-rate  among  the  Jews  is  especially  marked  among 
the  children,  and  this  corresponds  to  European  experience.  Thus 
in  Prussia  in  1887  the  death  rate  of  the  Jews  under  fifteen  years 
of  age  was  5.63  per  1,000,  while  among  the  remainder  of  the 
people  it  was  10.46  per  1,000.  This  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that 
illegitimate  children,  whose  mortality  is  always  very  high,  are  of 
comparatively  rare  occurrence  among  the  Jews,  but  the  death- 
rate  of  those  that  do  occur  among  them  is,  if  anything,  higher 
than  it  is  of  the  illegitimate  of  other  races. 

The  variation  in  death-rates  according  to  the  birthplace  of  the 
mother  presents  some  points  of  interest.     The  general  annual 
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death-rate  for  moles  being  6.5.  it  was  for  males  whose  mothers 
were  bom  in  the  United  States  8.1 ;  for  those  whose  mothers  were 
bom  in  Germany,  6.1  ;  and  for  those  whose  mothers  were  bom  in 
Rnssia  and  Polund,  5  per  I.IJOO.  Here,  again,  the  age-gronpinga 
mnet  be  considered.  Between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty  the 
corresponding  death-rates  are  :  United  States.  1.7 ;  Germany,  3 ; 
Russia  and  Poland,  1.5,  Under  five  years  the  rates  are :  United 
States,  24.4:  Germany,  37.2;  Russia  and  Poland,  27.8.  The 
death-ratea  are  therefore  greater  for  males  whose  mothers  were 
born  in  Germany  than  they  are  for  males  whose  mothers  were 
born  in  the  United  States  or  in  Russia,  during  infancy  and  adult 
life  ;  but  after  fifty  years  of  age  they  are  lower  for  the  German 
Jews  than  for  the  others. 

The  proportion  of  pei'sons  among  the  Jews  who  were  suffering 
from  acute  or  chronic  disease  on  the  Slst  of  December,  1889.  was 
somewhat  greater  tlian  that  found  in  tbe  general  population  of 
the  United  States  as  shown  by  the  cenens  of  1880,  or  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  as  shown  by  the  censns  of  1885. 

The  proportion  of  the  so-called  defective  clasBes,  including  the 
insane,  idiotic,  blind,  deaf-mute,  deformefl,  maimed,  and  cripploil 
reported  is  mucli  less  among  the  Jews  than  it  is  among  the  average. 
population  of  the  United  States.  This  is  contrary  to  European 
experience,  which  shows  that  the  proportion  of  these  defective 
classes  is  invariably  greater  among  the  Jews  than  it  ia  among  other 
races,  and  gives  ground  for  the  suspicion  that  all  the  cases  have 
not  been  reported  on  the  Jeivieh  schedules, 

It  is  very  evident  from  the  data  collected  that  these  Jews  were 
much  less  affected  with  tubercular  disease,  and  especially  with 
tubercular  consumption,  than  the  average  population.  The  total 
number  of  deaths  reported  from  this  cause  was  only  fiS,  or 
3«.5  per  1,000  of  all  deaths  in  mules,  and  34  per  1.000  of 
all  deaths  in  females.  For  the  whole  United  States  the  number 
per  1,000  of  all  deaths  which  were  reported  as  due  to  con- 
sumption was  in  1890  for  males  108.8  ;  females.  146,1 :  while  for 
the  same  period  for  the  cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  including 
New  York.  Philadelphia.  Baltimore,  etc.,  it  was  for  males  136.8 
and  for  females  148.  In  other  words,  the  proportion  of  deaths 
among  Jews  was  less  tli.in  one-third  for  males,  and  less  than  oni- 
fourth  for  females,  of  what  it  was  among  our  average  population^ 
If  the  ratios  were  calculated  with  regard  to  the  living  popnl* 
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the  diiference  in  fayor  of  the  Jews  as  regards  immunity  from  this 
disease  would  be  still  greater. 

From  scrofula,  tabes-mesenterica,  and  acute  hydrocephalus,  all 
of  which  are  forms  of  tubercular  disease^  the  lower  death-rate  of 
the  Jews  is  also  well  marked.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jews  ap- 
pear to  be  more  affected  by  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
especially  by  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  by  diabetes,  by 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  by  diseases  of  the  digestive 
system,  by  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  and  by  diseases  of  the 
skin  than  their  neighbors,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
table  showing  the  number  of  deaths  from  these  causes  per  1,000  of 
all  deaths  among  them,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  figures 
derived  from  the  census  of  1880  : 


1890. \  • — CensaB,  1880  — s 

Males.  Femalee.  M&les.  Females. 

DHcaaea  of  nerrons  system 121.21  U4.48  118.82  106.61 

DbeaMS  of  the  spinal  oord 9.40  6.19  3.73  asi 

Diabetes 19.86  19^9  2.74  1.21 

Dfseaaes  of  heart  and  STvatressels....    77.Si  89.60  38.90  89.51 

Dfssases of dlaesttre system 60.61  82.47  4711  4402 

Diseases  of  i^naiT  organs S3.44  27.84  22.44  lO.H 

oftheskin ai4  6.15  2.8S  2.42 


The  death-rates  among  the  Jews  in  relation  to  occupations  pre- 
sent some  curious  differences.  Taking  only  those  living  from 
fifteen  to  forty-five  years  of  age,  we  find  the  annual  death-rate  per 
1,000  to  be  :  for  all  males  having  occupations,  2.76;  lawyers, 
7.63  ;  physicians,  4.35  ;  clerks  and  book-keepers,  3.78  ;  commer- 
cial travellers,  2.67  ;  shop-keepers,  2  ;  wholesale  merchants,  1.54; 
cigar-makers,  7.14;  tailors,  3.  For  the  females  from  fifteen  to 
forty-five  years  of  age  having  occupations  the  annual  death-rates 
per  1,000  were  :  for  all  occupations,  2.24 ;  musicians  and 
teachers  of  music,  3.70;  servants,  4;  stenographers  and  type- 
▼riters,  3  ;  dressmakers,  3.92. 

The  death-rate  of  Jewish  lawyers  from  consumption  is  over  five 
times  greater  than  the  average  death-rate  from  this  cause  among 
these  people.  Jewish  physicians  are  twice  as  liable  to  fatal  dis- 
eases of  the  nervous  system  as  are  other  Jews.  The  cigar-makers 
and  tobacco-dealers  are  especially  liable  to  consumption,  to  dia- 
betes, to  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  and  to  diseases  of  the  heart. 
Physicians  and  bankers  have  relatively  heavy  death-rates  from 
Bright's  disease.  Many  other  interesting  peculiarities  of  the  re- 
lation of  certain  causes  of  death  to  particular  occupations  appear 
in  these  data,  but  their  true  significance  cannot  be  estimated  until 
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we  have  the  reanlts  of  the  ccngus  for  persons  of  other  races  en- 
gaged ID  these  Bame  occupations  with  which  to  compare  them. 

The  death-rate  from  diabetes  among  Jews  bom  in  the  United 
States  is  very  low  (1.5  per  10,000),  while  among  those  bom  in  Ger- 
many it  is  0.2.  The  death-rate  from  diseases  of  the  nervous  syB- 
tcm  is  47  per  10,000  among  those  bom  in  the  United  States  and  34 
per  10,000  among  those  bom  in  Germany. 

These  results  correspond  very  well  with  those  which  have  been 
deduced  from  European  data,  and,  although  the  figarss  are  not 
absolutely  correct,  they  make  it  extremely  probable  that  there  are 
real  differences  between  these  people  and  the  rest  of  our  popula- 
tion as  regards  liability  to  certain  forms  of  disease  and  to  deaths 
from  certain  causes. 

Are  these  differences  due  to  race  characteristics,  properly  so 
called,  to  original  and  inherited  differences  in  bodily  organization, 
or  are  they,  rather,  to  be  attributed  to  the  customs,  habits,  and 
modes  of  life  of  the  two  classes  of  people  ? 

This  is  a  very  important  question,  for  npon  the  answer  to  it  de- 
pend the  replies  to  a  number  of  questions  in  practical  hygiene  and 
sociology.  It  is  true  that  in  one  sense  the  answer  may  be  that  it 
may  be  due  to  both,  with  a  time-difference  only — that  the  race 
characteristics  have  been  produced  by  heredity  and  natural  selec- 
tion transmitting  differences  in  physical  structure,  which  differ- 
ences were  due  originally  to  pecnliarity  in  diet,  habits,  occupa- 
tion, etc.,  and  that  the  same  results  might  he  produced  sooner  or 
later  in  any  other  race  by  subjecting  it  to  the  same  infiuences. 
But  even  if  we  grant  this,  there  is  much  less  probability  of  being 
able  to  induce  people  to  adopt  a  particular  regimen  for  the  sake  of 
the  health  and  long  life  of  their  great- great-grandchildren  than  to 
induce  them  to  adopt  it  for  their  own  personal  comfort  and  pros- 
perity, or  for  that  of  their  immediate  offspring. 

Let  us  take  as  an  esample  the  fact  that  in  this  country,  as  in 
other  countries,  the  Jews  are  less  liable  than  others  to  tuberculo- 
sis, and  especially  to  pulmonary  consnmption.  The  bacillus  lu- 
Itrailosin  gains  admission  to  the  living  body  by  being  swallowed 
in  the  meat  and  milk  coming  from  tuberculous  animals,  and  per- 
haps occasionally  in  other  articles  of  food  or  drink,  or  by  being 
inhaled  in  air  in  which  its  spores  are  floating.  These  spores  in 
the  air  come  mainly  from  the  sputa  of  persona  suffering  from  tu- 
of  the  lungs  or  throat,  which  sputa  has  b< 
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groand  to  fine  dust.  This  bacillus  or  its  spores  must  be  inhaled 
in  the  coarse  of  a  year  by  a  vast  number  of  persons  who  do  not 
suffer  any  noticeable  effects  from  its  entrance  into  the  air-passages. 

Why,  then,  hare  some  escaped  eyil  results  while  others  have 
suffered  ?  In  the  first  place,  to  develop  tubercular  growth  re- 
quires not  only  the  presence  of  the  living  specific  bacillus,  but 
material  suitable  for  its  nutrition.  The  healthy  living  cells  and 
floids  of  the  human  body  do  not  furnish  such  material ;  on  the 
contrary,  their  tendency  is  rather  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the 
germs,  provided  but  few  of  the  latter  are  present  at  one  time. 
Bat  when  the  inhaled  spore  finds  a  resting-place  among  cells 
which  are  either  dead  or  of  lowered  vitality,  as  in  the  exudations 
from  an  inflamed  throat  or  air-tube,  it  may  then  develop  and 
multiply  into  numbers  sufiicient  to  kill  the  living  cells,  or  neutral- 
ize the  poisonous  properties  of  the  lymph  or  serum  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact  in  the  progress  of  its  growth.  The  bacilli  must 
kill  the  living  animal  protoplasm  before  they  can  use  it  as  food ; 
and  whether  they  will  be  able  to  do  this,  or  will  be  killed  them- 
selves in  the  conflict,  depends  partly  upon  the  number  of  the 
germs  present  and  partly  on  conditions  of  the  cells  and  animal 
fluids  of  which  we  as  yet  know  but  little. 

Now,  is  there  anything  about  the  social  life  of  the  Jews  which 
lessens  the  probability  of  their  swallowing  or  inhaling  this  specific 
bacillus  or  its  spores  ?  As  regards  their  food,  there  is  certainly 
less  probability  that  the  germ  will  be  present  in  their  meat, 
because  of  the  system  of  meat-inspection  practised  in  connection 
with  the  slaughtering  by  Jewish  butchers  of  animals  intended  for 
food.  This  system  leads  to  the  rejection  of  meat  from  animals 
affected  with  tuberculosis,  especially  when  this  disease  has  so 
affected  one  or  both  lungs  of  the  animal  that  these  cannot  be 
readily  inflated.  The  effect  of  this  as  regards  pulmonary  con- 
sumption among  the  Jews  is,  however,  so  extremely  small  as  not 
to  be  worth  taking  into  account.  The  tuberculosis  which  is  due 
to  food  containing  the  bacillus  is  much  more  likely  to  affect  the 
abdominal  viscera,  producing  what  is  known  as  tabes-mesenterica ; 
or  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  producing  meningitis  or  acute 
hydrocephalus ;  or  the  lymphatic  glands,  or  bones,  producing 
much  of  what  is  known  as  scrofula,  than  it  is  to  affect  the  lungs. 
Moreover,  thorough  cooking  will  usually  destroy  the  vitality  of 
most  of  the  bacilli  in  meats. 

YOU  cui.— Ko,  410,  6 
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As  regardfl  the  riek  from  milk  obtained  from  tnberculoua  ani- 
tnala,  which  is  a  very  real  one,  especially  in  the  prodnction  of 
acute  hydrocephalus  and  diseases  of  the  bones  and  joints,  Jews 
are  quite  us  much  exposed  to  it  as  other  people. 

As  regards  the  liability  of  inhaling  dust  containing  the  spores  of 
the  bacillus,  we  can  only  say  thiit  it  is  somewhat  smaller  for  the 
Jews  than  for  the  people  among  whom  they  reside,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  comparatively  few  of  them  are  suffering  from  pulmonary 
tuberculosis;  and  hence  in  their  own  homes,  society  meeting- 
places,  and  congregations,  in  which  for  a  considerable  part  of  their 
daily  life  they  are  almost  entirely  separated  from  other  people, 
there  is  leas  probability  of  the  presence  of  dried  tuberculous  sputa 
than  there  is  in  the  residences  and  places  of  assemblage  of  the 
average  population.  This,  however,  would  not  explain  why  the 
Hebrews  originally  became  less  afflicted  with  tuberculosis,  and  is 
liardly  safficient  to  fully  explain  why  they  now  snffer  so  little  from 
this  disease  ;  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  they  are  quite  as  much 
exposed  as  others  to  the  inhalation  of  tubercular  dust  in  the  air  of 
streets,  theatres,  sleeping-cars,  public  conveyances,  etc.  It  is 
very  true  that  this  partial  immunityfrom  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
though  common  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  this  country,  is  not  univer- 
sal,  and  varies  greatly  in  different  groups  of  the  Jewish  race. 

Whether  the  leucocj*tes,  or  blood-sernm,  of  one  particnlar  race 
of  men  differ  from  those  of  others  in  their  destructive  effects  upon 
the  vitality  of  micro-organisms  of  any  particular  species  has  not 
yet  been  determined,  and,  in  fact,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  ex- 
periment baa  not  yet  been  tried.  But  it  would  not  be  at  all  sur- 
prising if  such  a  difference  were  found  to  exist,  in  view  of  the  dif- 
ferences which  we  know  have  been  fonnd  to  exist  between  differ- 
ent varieties  of  the  same  species  of  animal  as  regards  immunity 
from  the  pathogenic  effects  of  certain  micro-organisms. 

So  far  as  excessive  liability  to  diseases  of  the  nervous  system, 
especially  diabetes  and  posterior  spinal  sclerosis,  is  concerned,  it 
is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  peculiarities  of  physical  organization  and 
partly  to  occupations,  and  in  some  cases  to  excesses  which  make 
especially  exhausting  demands  upon  the  nervous  centres. 

If  we  compare  the  relative  proportions  of  tubercular  dis- 
i  eases  occurring  among  the  poor  and  destitute  classes  who  receive 
l-liospital  accommodation,  we  find  that  out  of  28,750  persons  ad- 
'-  "MJtted  tQ  the  Jews'  Hospital  in  JJew  Yorlt  for  alj  causes,   idj 
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were  admitted  for  consumption,  giving  a  ratio  of  44.17  per  1,000 
of  admissions ;  while  in  the  Boosevelt  Hospital,  out  of  25,583  ad- 
missions, 1,738  were  for  consumption,  or  67.93  per  1,000.  For 
diabetes  the  usual  excess  is  shown  among  the  Hebrews ;  thus  for 
the  Jews'  Hospital  the  proportion  of  admissions  is  2.05  per  1,000, 
and  for  the  Roosevelt,  0.89. 

As  regards  cancer  and  malignant  tumors,  we  find  that  the 
deaths  from  these  causes  among  the  Hebrews  occur  in  about  the 
same  proportion  to  deaths  from  other  diseases  as  they  do  in  the 
average  population.  But  as  the  ratio  of  deaths  to  population  is 
less  among  the  Jews,  so  the  ratio  of  deaths  from  malignant 
diseases  to  population  is  also  less.  Among  the  living  population 
the  proportion  found  affected  with  cancer  aitiong  the  Jews  was 
6.48  per  1,000,  while  of  those  reported  sick  by  the  United  States 
censQS  of  1880  for  the  general  population,  the  proportion  was 
10.01  per  1,000. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  must  conclude  that 
those  Jews  who  have  been  in  the  United  States  for  more  than  five 
years  have  a  decidedly  lower  death-rate  and  greater  longevity 
than  the  people  of  the  same  class  by  whom  they  are  surrounded, 
and  that  this  greater  longevity,  together  with  certain  peculiari- 
ties of  immunity  as  regards  some  diseases  and  excessive  liability 
to  others,  is  in  part  due  to  hereditary  peculiarities  of  structure, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  race  characteristics,  and  in  part  to  their 
somewhat  isolated  and  peculiar  modes  of  life. 

We  cannot  yet  see  the  full  boaring  of  many  of  the  results  ob- 
tained by  the  tabulation  of  the  data  relating  to  these  Jewish 
families,  because  the  data  collected  by  the  Eleventh  Census  relat- 
ing to  persons  of  Irish,  German,  French,  Italian,  or  Scandina- 
vian descent  residing  in  the  United  States  have  not  yet  been 
compiled  into  corresponding  tables,  and  are  not  available  for 
comparison.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  these  Jews  have  a  much 
lower  death-rate  and  decidedly  greater  longevity  than  the  rest  of 
our  people,  and  that  their  marriage-  and  birth-rates  are  below  the 
average.  It  also  seems  probable  that  they  possess  a  partial  im- 
munity from  and  a  special  liability  to  certain  forms  of  disease  ;  that 
with  prolonged  residence  in  the  United  States  their  death-rate  is 
increasing  ;  and  that  their  natural  increase  is  somewhat  greater 
in  the  South  than  it  is  in  the  North. 

Xl^e  di^  are  Aot  sufficient  in  nun^ber  or  in  probable  accuracy 
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to  7arTiiQt  more  ttiaii  the  Etatement  that  it  is  rather  more  than 
aa  even  chance  that  these  lost  concluBioDS  arc  correct,  but  they 
certainly  give  rise  to  questions  which  merit  extended  and  careful 
investigation.  The  great  majority  of  the  peculiarities  in  these 
vital  statistics  appear  to  bo  coimccted  with  the  occupations,  social 
relations,  and  mode  of  life  of  the  people  rather  than  with  special  race 
characteristics,  and  they  will  therefore  tend  to  disappear  so  far  as 
the  Jews'  mode  of  life  becomes  assimilated  to  that  of  their  neigh- 
bors. In  Europe  the  Jews  have  been  kept  apart  from  other  races, 
piirtly  by  religious  and  other  ties  acting  from  within,  and  partly  by 
compressive  persecution  acting  from  without. 

In  this  country  both  of  these  causes  of  segregation,  and  of 
consequent  hercdit^y  transmission  of  physiological  pecuharities, 
are  becoming  weaker  ;  the  latter  ranch  more  so  than  the  formor. 

In  Europe  mixed  marriages  between  Jews  and  persons  of  other 
races  are  comparatively  infertile,  bnt  we  have  no  evidence  as  to 
whether  this  continues  to  be  the  case  in  the  United  States.  Thus 
farthoirgreat  proportional  increase  in  this  country  has  been  entire- 
ly due  to  immigraiion,  for  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  among 
them  has  not  been  greater  than  it  has  been  among  the  average 
population,  although  greater  than  among  the  people  of  English 
descent  who  have  been  in  the  country  for  more  than  a  century. 

In  the  old  world  the  Jews  have  certainly  shown  remarkable 
staying  powers  in  tlie  straggle  for  existence  ;  and  to  the  physician, 
the  physiologist,  and  the  sanitarian  this  is  not  specially  sur- 
prising when  their  comparative  temperance,  their  system  of 
female  hygiene,  and  their  occupations  are  considered.  In  this 
country  some  of  those  influences  are  different,  especially  among 
the  males  between  fifteen  and  forty-five  years  of  age,  many  of 
whom  are  probably  more  addicted  to  alcoholic  and  sexual  excesses 
than  their  ancestors  were,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  comparative 
frequency  among  them  of  certain  forms  of  disease,  which  hae  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  physicians  in  onr  large  cities,  and  which 
is  also  Indicated  by  the  statistics  referred  to  in  this  paper. 

They  have  shown  that  they  can  resist -adversity,  but  whether 
<hey  can  also  withstand  the  influences  of  wealth  and  freedom,  and 
retain  the  modes  of  life  which  have  heretofore  given  them  leBj 
of  days,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Jobs  S.  Biu-isoa, 
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day;  an  ultematioa  of  the  penitential  ey  stems  carried  out  at  Phila- 
delphia and  at  Auburn. 

It  Ib  not  in  the  bedroom  either  that  you  most  seek  anything  to 
cheer  you.  The  bed  is  generally  good,  but  only  for  the  night. 
The  room  is  perfectly  nude.  Not  even  "  Napoleon's  Farewell  to 
His  Soldiers  at  Fontainebleau,"  aa  in  France,  or  "  Strafford  Walk- 
ing to  the  Scaffold,"  as  in  £ugland.  Not  that  these  pictures  are 
particularly  cheerful ;  still  they  breiik  the  monotony  of  the  wall- 
paper. Here  the  only  oases  in  the  brown  or  gray  desert  are  cau- 
tions. 

First  of  all,  a  notice  that,  in  a  cupboard  near  the  window,  you 
will  find  Home  twenty  yards  of  coiled  rope  which,  in  case  of  fire, 
you  are  to  fix  to  a  hook  outside  the  wiodow.  The  rest  is  guessed. 
You  fix  t!ie  rope,  and — you  let  yourself  go.  From  n  sixth, 
seventh,  or  eighth  story  the  prospect  is  lively.  Another  caution 
informs  you  of  all  that  you  must  not  do,  such  as  your  own  wash- 
ing in  your  bedroom.  Auothor  warns  you  that  if,  on  retiring^ 
you  put  your  boots  outside  the  door,  you  do  so  at  your  own  risk 
and  peril.  Another  is  posted  near  the  door,  close  to  an  electric 
bell.  With  a  little  care  and  mnch  practice  you  will  be  able  to 
carry  out  the  instructions  printed  thereon.  The  only  thing  won- 
derful about  the  contrivance  is  that  the  servants  never 
mistakes. 

Press  once  for  ice-water. 
"  twice  "  hall-boy. 
"    three  times  for  fireman. 


four 
five 


seven 
eight 


'  chambermaid. 
hot  water. 

ink  and  writing  materials. 
baggage. 
messenger. 

In  some  hotels  I  have  seen  the  list  carried  to  number  twelve. 
Another  notice  tells  yon  what  the  proprietor's  responsibilities 
are,  and  at  what  time  the  meals  take  place.  Now,  this  last  notice 
is  the  most  important  of  all.  Woe  to  you  if  you  forget  it  I  For 
if  you  should  present  yourself  one  minute  after  the  dining-room 
door  is  closed,  no  human  consideration  would  get  it  open  for  you. 
Supplications,  arguments,  would  be  of  no  avail.  Not  even  money. 
"What  do  you  mean?"  some  old-fashioned  European  will 
exclaim.     "  When  the  table  d'hote  is  over,  of  course  yon  oani 
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a  white  man  ;  ia  the  Sonth  ho  U  a  mulatto  or  a  black  ;  but 
white  or  black,  ho  is  always  a  maguificent  specimen  of  his  race. 
There  is  not  a  ghoat  of  a  savor  of  the  serving-man  about  him :  no 
whiskers  and  sharen  upper  Up  reminding  you  of  tbe  waiters  of 
the  Old  World  ;  but  always  a  line  mustache,  the  twirling  of  whicli 
helps  to  give  an  air  of  nonchalant  superiority  to  its  wearer.  The 
mulatto  head  waiters  in  the  South  really  look  like  dusky  princes. 
Many  ot  them  are  so  handsome  and  carry  themaolves  so  superbly 
that  you  find  them  very  impressive  at  first,  and  would  fain  apolo- 
gize to  them.  You  feel  as  if  you  wanted  to  thank  them  fur 
kindly  condescending  to  concern  themselves  about  anything  so 
commonplace  as  your  seat  at  table. 

In  the  smaller  towns  the  waiters  are  all — waitresses.  The  wait- 
ing is  done  by  damsels  entireiy — and  alsobytheguestsof  tbe  hotel. 

If  the  Southern  head  waiter  looks  like  a  prince,  what  must  we. 
say  of  the  head  waitress  in  the  East,  the  North,  and  the  West  ? 
No  term  short  of  queenly  will  describe  her  stately  bearing  m  she 
moves  about  among  her  bevy  of  reduced  duchesses.  She  is  evi- 
dently chosen  for  her  appearance.  She  is  "divinely  tall  "  as 
well  as  "  most  divinely  fair,"  and,  as  if  to  add  to  her  importance, 
she  is  crowned  with  a  gigantic  mass  of  frizzled  hair.  All  tbe 
waitresses  have  this  elaborate  coiffure  of  curlsj  rolls,  and  bangs. 
It  is  a  livery,  as  caps  are  in  the  old  world,  but  instead  of  being  a 
badge  of  servitude,  it  looks,  and  is,  alarmingly  emancipated  ;  so 
much  so  that,  before  making  close  acquaintance  with  my  dishes,  I 
always  examined  them  with  great  care.  A  beautiful  maes  of  di- 
shevelled hair  looks  very  well  on  the  head  of  a  woman,  but  one  in 
your  sonp,  even  though  it  had  strayed  from  the  tresses  of  your  be- 
loved one,  would  make  the  comers  of  your  mouth  go  down  and 
the  tip  of  your  nose  go  up. 

A  regally  handsome  woman  always  "goes  well  in  the  land- 
scape," as  the  French  say,  and  I  have  seen  specimens  of  those 
waitresses  so  handsome  and  so  commanding-looking  that,  if  thaj 
oared  to  come  to  Europe  and   play  the  queens  in  Londoaj 
Paris  pantomimes.  I  feel    sure  they  would  command   qui 
ceptional  prices,  and  draw  big  salaries  and  crowded  houaoB. 

How  grand  this  lady  ia,  as  she  approaches  yon,  durts  a 
of  supreme  contempt  at  you,  flings  a  spoon  and  fork  and  knife 
down  on  the  table  in  front  of  you,  and,  turning  her  back  upon 
you,  gabbles  off  the  menu  in  one  breath  I 


if  thaj  I 
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as  the  very  best),  you  will  find  that  in  these  hotels  you  are  com- 
fortably lodged  and  magnificently  fed  for  from  three  to  five  dollars 
a  day.  In  no  good  hotel  of  France,  England,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, would  you  get  the  same  amount  of  comfort — or  even  luxury, 
I  might  say — at  the  same  price,  and  those  who  should  require  a 
sitting  room  would  get  it  for  a  little  less  than  they  would  have  to 
pay  in  a  European  hotel. 

The  only  very  dear  hotels  I  have  come  across  in  the  United 
States  are  those  of  Virginia.  There  I  have  been  charged  as  much 
as  two  dollars  a  day,  but  never  in  my  life  did  I  pay  so  dear  for 
what  I  had ;  never  in  my  life  did  I  see  so  many  dirty  rooms  or  so 
many  messes  that  were  unfit  for  human  food. 

But  I  will  just  say  this  much  for  the  American  refinement  of 
feeling  to  be  met  with,  even  in  the  hotels  of  Virginia,  even  in  the 
''  lunch  ''-rooms  of  little  stations  :  you  are  supplied,  at  the  end 
of  each  meal,  with  a  bowl  of  water — ^to  rinse  your  mouth. 

Max  0*B£Ll. 


CAN   WE  COERCE  CANADA  t 

BY  ERASTUS  WIMAK. 


A  cosDinOK  of  commercial  belligerency  exists  along  the  entire 
northern  border  of  the  United  States.  The  extent  of  this  border- 
line, four  thousand  miles  in  length,  and  the  fact  that  beyond  it 
lies  the  greater  half  of  the  continent,  impart  to  this  condition  of 
hostility  an  importance  which  makes  the  question  of  its  abate- 
ment second  to  nothing  else  now  before  the  American  public. 
.  Along  this  unequalled  line  of  demarcation,  which  runs  athwart 
the  continent  some  degrees  to  the  south  of  its  centre,  the  vast 
commerce  of  the  United  States  breaks  like  a  huge  wave,  and 
rolls  back  upon  itself.  Beyond  it  lies  a  region  larger,  richer,  and 
more  suspectible  of  development  for  the  good  of  mankind  than 
my  other  region  on  the  earth's  surface.  It  is  far  more  attractive 
u  a  field  for  opportunity  to  the  American  people,  far  nearer,  and 
likely  to  be  more  contributory  to  their  profit  and  greatness,  than 
is  the  continent  of  Africa,  which  England  and  Germany  now  carve 
in  two  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  Its  possibilities  of  commerce  vastly 
exceed  those  of  the  distant  southern  nationalities  to  whom  Mr. 
Blaine  has  beckoned,  and  whom  Congress  has  called.  Between 
the  United  States  and  these  Southern  countries  not  only  distance 
intervenes,  but  difference  in  language,  ignorance,  slowness  of 
development,  limited  by  meagreness  of  wants  ;  the  small  range  of 
articles  to  be  exchanged  affording  a  market  only  limited  in 
extent,  and  striven  for  by  the  most  vigorous  competitors  in 
the  world,  alrea<ly  intrenched  in  possession  and  in  financial 
control  of  all  the  channels  of  trade. 

Compared  with  these  conditions,  those  which  prevail  on  the 
north  reveal  a  region  between  which  and  the  United  States  there 
is  an  absolute  physical  nnion  of  greater  extent  than  elsewhere  in 
the  world  joins  two  countries  together.  No  barriers  exist  be- 
tveen  them  except   rivers  and   lakes,  which,  instead  of    being 
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barriers  dividing  the  people,  should  be  bonds  to  unite  them.  Ii 
this  region  are  found  products  more  varied,  more  susceptible  o 
wealth-producing  forces,  more  needed  by  the  United  States 
more  available  for  development  by  its  own  people,  and  likely  to  b 
more  contributory  to  their  greatness  and  progress,  than  the  com 
bined  contributions  possible  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

When  the  average  American  trader  and  manufacturer  look 
north,  and  from  the  most  active  commercial  centres  realizes  tha 
only  a  night's  journey  brings  him  up  against  a  stone-wall,  so  fa 
as  the  possibilities  of  trade  are  concerned,  he  views  with  im 
patience  the  fiscal  conditions  of  the  continent.  He  knows  f al 
well  that  the  physical  conditions  are  all  favorable  to  an  extensioi 
of  commerce  in  this  direction  as  far  as  human  life  can  exist.  Th 
fiscal  conditions  are  those  in  which  hostility  to  trade  inheres.  I 
is  these  which  retard  the  growth  of  opportunity,  confining  hin 
to  a  field  in  which  excessive  production  and  excessive  competi 
tion  even  now  render  his  efforts  well-nigh  profitless.  The  con 
tinent,  it  has  been  well  said  by  Goldwin  Smith,  is  *'  an  economl 
whole  '*;  and  as  such  it  has  been  described  by  Emerson  as  *'  th< 
last  best  gift  of  God  to  mankind."  Yet  by  an  utterly  unnecessar 
dual  fiscal  system,  which  cuts  it  into  two  parts,  less  than  one-hal 
of  its  vast  extent  imparts  its  wealth  to  the  world.  It  rests  witl 
the  American  people  to  say  how  long  this  shall  remain. 

The  trade  of  the  United  States  should  yield  just  as  good  i 
return  from  Manitoba  as  from  Minnesota ;  in  Algoma  as  ii 
Michigan.  As  much  money  should  be  made  by  Pennsylvani) 
out  of  Ontario  as  out  of  Ohio — indeed,  out  of  Ohio,  Illinois 
and  Indiana,  the  province  of  Ontario  being  larger  and  riche 
than  all  these  three  combined.  New  England  should  blosson 
as  a  rose  f roiti  cheapened  food  supplies,  with  the  practical  contro 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  vast  mineral  resources  in  the  maritim 
provinces,  whose  natural  wealth  exceeds  the  natural  wealth  o 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  combined,  but  which,  for  wan 
of  a  market,  is  silent,  and  dormant,  and  dead.  Coal,  which  o] 
the  Atlantic  as  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  found  only  within  Ganadi 
an  territory,  is  the  needed  force  to  make  successful  the  coast-lin 
cities  in  competition  for  foreign  trade  ;  the  product  of  the  fiv 
thousand  miles  of  coast-line  fisheries,  the  best  in  the  world,  is  th 
gift  of  God  for  man's  sustenance,  and  should  not  be  left  in  idle 
ness,  and  lost ;  neither,  in  view  of  the  treeless  prairies  of  thi 
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oonntnr,  should  the  wealth  of  timber^  covering  the  vast  areas  of 
tiie  northern  half  of  the  continent^  be  allowed  to  disappear  by 
fire  and  rot,  yearly  diminishing  its  value  to  a  greater  extent  than 
that  which  is  cat  and  consamed.  Indeed,  a  survey  of  the  whole 
continent  makes  so  apparent  the  utter  folly  of  cutting  it  into 
two  parts  by  two  fiscal  systems  that  any  plan  by  which  it  could 
be  commercially  united  is  worthy  of  the  highest  ambition  of  the 
greatest  statesman ;  and  toward  this  the  merchants  and  manu- 
factnrersy  the  publicist  and  the  politician  regardless  of  party, 
shoald  instantly  and  persistently  address  themselves. 

It  will  be 'said,  and  with  some  truth,  that  the  United  States  is 
in  no  respect  to  blame  for  the  continued  isolation  of  Canada  from 
the  maryellous  progress  which  for  the  rest  of  the  country  has  made 
the  centnry  now  closing  the  most  glorious  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Whatever  the  causes  of  the  retardation  which  has  pre- 
vailed on  the  northern  half  of  the  continent  as  compared  with 
the  southern,  the  example  and  the  influences  prevalent  in 
the  United  States  have  all  been  in  favor  of  the  largest  growth 
and  the  most  rapid  development.  Indeed,  it  might  with  truth 
be  said  that  there  has  always  been  a  perfect  readiness  to  receive 
Canada  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  into  the  union  of  common- 
wealths that  has  made  the  southern  portion  of  the  continent  the 
wonder  of  the  world,  while  Canada,  occupying  an  equally  great 
area,  and  with  advantages  equally  potent,  has  remained  almost  a 
sealed  book,  whose  contents  were  unknown  except  to  a  few  ardent 
sonls,  and  even  unsuspected  by  her  own  people  equally  with  the 
people  of  Oreat  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Bat  while  there  has  been  a  perfect  readiness  for  a  union  on 
one  side  of  the  border,  there  has  been  a  bitter  and  almost  unex- 
pUinable  hostility  to  it  on  the  Canadian  side.  The  material  ad- 
vantages that  would  follow  annexation  have  always  been  abun- 
dantly apparent,  but  these  have  never  seemed  to  be  suiliciently 
valaed  to  turn  the  scale  against  sentiment  and  prejudice.  Although 
now  and  then,  from  some  remote  and  non-progressive  place,  like 
Quebec  in  the  east  or  Windsor  in  the  west,  a  single  voice  is 
raised  to  favor  political  union,  there  is  absolutely  no  reliable  or 
marked  sign  favorable  to  that  movement.  These  insignificant 
and  altogether  meaningless  indications  are  caught  up  by  the  news- 
paper press  of  the  United  States,  and  made  the  most  of  as  an  ex- 
prenion  of  popular  sentiment  favorable  to  a  political  union ;  but 
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there  neyer  waa  a  greater  mistake.  While  it  may  be  that  there  is 
a  growth  of  eentiment,  egpeciallj  among  youDg  men,  favorable  to 
snnesation,  and  while  deep  down  in  the  hearts  of  many  a  commu- 
nity there  ia,  perhaps,  a  fixed  belief  that  this  isthe  trueeolutiou 
of  the  diSiculties  of  the  present,  and  the  true  destiny  of  the  country 
for  the  future,  there  haa  never  yet  been,  and  is  not  likely 
for  many  years  to  be,  an  exhibition  of  this  belief  Gufficiently 
practical  in  its  effect  to  make  it  a  safe  sign  by  which  to  judge  the 
real  Canadian  sentiment. 

This  conviction  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon 
American  writers  and  thinkers.  Those  who  make  a  study  of 
this  ({uestiou  in  Canada,  and  whose  sources  of  information  are 
of  the  most  elaborate  and  comprehensive  character,  should  be 
believed  in  such  a  case,  before  the  occasional  outburst  of  some 
sensational  writer  or  the  views  of  some  disgruntled  politician  are 
accepted  as  the  voice  of  the  people.  It  should  always  be  home  in 
mind  that  the  whole  body  of  politics  in  Canada  is  permeated 
through  and  through  with  loyalty  to  the  British  throne,  for 
which  universal  sentiment  there  ia  hardly  cause  for  surprise.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  Great  Britain  haa  treated  Canada  with 
the  utmost  liberality ;  that  the  Canadians  are  a  practically  self- 
governing  community ;  and  that,  in  addition  to  loans  of  British 
money  in  .amounts  second  only  to  the  vast  credits  given  the 
Argentine  HepubHc.  which  have  recently  brought  such  disaster  in 
financial  circles  in  Loudon,  no  interference  has  been  made,  and 
nothing  but  kindness  and  generosity  extended.  To  contemplate 
the  cessation  of  a  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  Great  Britain,  and 
to  transfer  the  allegiance  of  a  whole  people  to  her  great  rival, 
is  simply  to  contemplate  a  condition  of  traitorism  that  no  politi- 
cal party  could  for  one  instant  afford  to  assume.  There  is  not 
a  single  constituency  in  the  whole  of  Canada  to-day  that  could 
return  to  Parliament  a  member  pledged  to  annexation.  It  ia 
doubtful  if  in  anyone  community,  however  small,  an  officer  eo 
insignificant  as  a  pound-master  or  constable  could  be  elected  on 
that  ticket.  How  long  it  will  take,  therefore,  to  effect  a  change 
by  which  a  majority  of  the  people  would  favor  a  political  union, 
those  who  know  the  country  well  estimate  by  generations,  and 
not  by  years.  Unless,  indeed,  there  should  be  some  denial  by 
Great  Britain  of  righU  and  privileges  to  which  Canadians dceaiad . 
themselves  entitled,  there  can  be  no  eicqae  for  eocessioD. 
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MeanwhQe  it  mnst  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  only  by 
the  exerciae  of  constitutional  means  that  a  political  union  between 
the  two  countries  can  be  achieved.  The  United  States  will  seek 
ndther  by  force  nor  by  purchase  to  deprive  Great  Britain  of 
40  per  cent,  of  her  empire.  Neither  can  Great  Britian  permit 
the  sacrifice  of  a  foot  of  her  territory  except  by  the  practical 
consent  of  four-fifths  of  her  people  concerned.  The  consequences 
of  the  secession  of  this  vast  region  to  republicanism  might  well  be 
contemplated  with  concern  as  to  the  effects  on  Great  Britain  itself > 
—upon  institutions  venerable  by  use  for  centuries, — while  upon 
India,  Australia,  and  other  dependencies  they  might  well  be  of  a 
character  most  far-reaching  and  important. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  such  conditions  of  sentiment  in  Canada, 
with  the  certainty  that  there  will  be  no  justification  for  a  change 
of  fealty,  and,  further,  that  such  action  might  prove  more  fatal 
to  the  influence  of  Great  Britain  in  the  world  than  almost  any 
other  event  that  could  happen,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  possibility 
of  annexation  to  the  United  States  is,  to  say  the  least, 
very  remote.  No  sensible  man,  with  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
conditions  that  prevail,  would  set  about  to  accomplish  a  political 
union  by  direct  means,  and  certainly  no  political  party,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  control  of  the  constitutional  means  necessary  to 
give  it  effect,  would  avow  this  as  their  object  with  any  expectation 
of  success  within  a  generation.  There  is  no  stigma  more  severe  than 
that  of  disloyalty  to  one's  government,  and  no  sentiment  more  diffi- 
cult to  overcome  than  attachment  to  the  institutions  of  one's  conn- 
try.  The  people  of  the  United  States,  more  than  any  other, 
are  able  to  estimate  the  force  of  the  sentiment  of  loy- 
alty, the  inestimable  value  of  its  cultivation,  and  the  danger,  the 
loss,  and  the  disgrace  of  a  secession  from  its  influences.  Hence  to 
contemplate  in  Canada  a  movement  towards  throwing  off  an  alle- 
giance of  which  most  men  are  prouder  than  anything  else  under 
the  sun — an  allegiance  most  valued,  most  sacred,  and  up  to  this 
time  most  beneficial  —  is  to  consider  a  possibility  that  to 
those  who  understand  the  question  best  cannot  arise.  Cer- 
t^dnly  no  coercion  by  a  denial  of  material  advantage,  no  policy 
of  retaliation  or  isolation,  as  a  penalty  for  indulging  in  such  a 
sentiment,  can  ever  be  expected  to  effect  a  change  and  so  far 
revolutionize  public  sentiment  as  to  make  it  a  force  in  favor  of 
4ifllo^alt^. 
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What,  therefore,  under  the  circumstanecB  is  the  best  plan  ty 
which  to  abate  the  commercial  belligerency  that  prevails  along 
the  Dorthern  border  of  the  United  States  ?  If  the  people  in  this 
conntry  cannot  conquer,  cannot  purchase,  and  cannot  lui-a  to  a 
political  alliance  the  people  of  Canada,  can  a  commercial  barg^n 
be  made  with  them  by  which  free  acccBs  can  be  bad  to  their 
Bourcea  of  enormons  wealth,  and  to  the  profits  of  a  trade  that 
their  development  will  create  ?  The  answer  is  that  nothing  is 
easier  of  accomplishment  than  this  commercial  bargain.  Political 
union  is  just  now  impossible,  but  a  commercial  union  is  quite 
within  the  early  range  of  probabilities.  The  principle  of 
reciprocity  with  nations  on  this  continent,  the  favor  toward 
which  has  pervaded  this  people  like  the  light  of  the  morning,  is 
all  that  it  is  necessary  to  apply,  and,  so  far  as  trade  and  commerce 
are  concerned,  is  all  that  a  political  alliance  could  bring  ubont. 

In  seeking  to  open  up  the  commerce  between  the  United  States 
and  southern  nationalities,  there  has  been  no  thought  of  a 
political  connection.  There  are  few  who  ever  dream  that  Mexico 
or  Cuba  will  be  assimilated  into  this  union  of  common- 
wealths. Therefore,  when  desirous  of  extending  trade  to  the  north, 
why  should  a  political  union  bo  a  condition  precedent,  when 
political  union  is  unnecessary,  clearly  impossible,  and  for  the 
present  seems  to  many  most  undesirable  ?  On  this  latter  point 
there  would  be  no  justification  for  the  United  States  to 
precipitate  the  affairs  of  half  a  continent  into  departments 
already  overtaxed,  and  heap  additional  burdens  upon  legis- 
lative machinery  already  failing  to  perform  one-half  the  demands 
upon  it.  Clearly,  therefore,  if  without  material  change  in 
Canada,  and  without  the  slightest  alteration  in  the  political  con- 
ditions in  the  United  States,  a  commercial  relation  between  the 
two  countries  can  obliterate  the  belligerency  now  existing,  the 
attractiveness  of  the  plan  should  be  sufficient  to  win  the  support 
of  the  merchant  and  manufacturer,  of  the  miners  and  shippers,  of 
the  railway  men,  and  of  all  who  want  to  broaden  their  opportunitu| 
even  should  the  politicians  await  the  bidding  of  all  these  t 
the  plan  into  force. 

The  question  may  be  asked.  What  justification  is  therd 
the  belief  that  the  people  of  Canada  are  ready  to  break  6 
the  barriers  of  trade  ?  What  ground  is  there  for  the  assertioqi 
X,  that,  while  they  are  willing  to  remove  these  barrien 
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iar  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  they  will  keep  them  up 
against  all  foreign  nations.  Great  Britain  included  P  .  How  can 
the  statement  be  justified  that  Canada  is  so  intensely  loyal  that 
die  will  not  for  an  instant  contemplate  a  political  alliance  with 
(he  United  States,  as  against  her  connection  with  Great  Britain, 
yet  will  turn  around  and  make  a  trade  alliance  with  the  rest  of  the 
oontinent  that  shuts  out  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  and 
admits  those  of  the  United  States  duty  free  ?  It  must  be  allowed 
that  there  is  a  seeming  inconsistency  in  this  position,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  there  is  little  in  the  past  or  present  at- 
titude of  the  goyemment  of  Canada  to  justify  the  expecta- 
tion that  this  condition  of  reciprocity  can  be  brought  about  be- 
tween the  two  English-speaking  nations  that  hold  this  continent 
in  common.  But  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  all 
•elf'goyeming  communities,  such  as  Canada  preeminently  is, 
there  are  two  parties ;  and  generally,  if  the  people  are  intelligent 
and  self-reliant,  the  parties  are  not  only  pretty  eyenly  diyided, 
bat  with  time  and  circumstances  greatly  change  their  yiews. 

It  is  most  important  to  understand  that  in  Canada  these  two 
parties,  known  as  the  Tory  and  Liberal  parties,  hold  directly 
opposite  views  regarding  the  relations  with  the  United  States ; 
that  the  Tory  party  believe  in  a  policy  of  isolation,  and  to  them 
must  be  attributed  the  belligerency  already  referred  to.  The  Lib- 
erals, on  the  other  hand,  haye  adopted,  as  the  chief  plank  in  their 
platform,  the  policy  which  will  break  down  entirely  the  trade 
barriers  that  now  exist  between  the  two  countries,  and,  by 
nniestricted  reciprocity,  lay  the  basis  for  the  settlement  of 
eyery  question  that  now  disturbs  the  two  peoples,  and  make 
possible  a  freedom  in  trade  as  complete  as  that  which  now 
exists  between  the  States  of  the  Union  or  the  provinces  of 
the  Dominion.  This  is  now  the  real  difference  between 
the  two  parties.  The  Tory  party  of  Canada  has  ruled 
that  country  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  under  the  pre- 
miership of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  whom  some  look  upon  as  a 
great  statesman,  but  whom  others  regard  as  only  a  shrewd  poli- 
tician, the  condition  of  commercial  hostility  towards  the  United 
States  has  been  reached.  From  a  Tory  point  of  view,  the  con- 
ditions which  now  prevail  between  the  two  countries  are  no  doubt 
justified ;  and  the  expectation  that,  altogether  independent  of  the 
United  States,  a  great  nation  can  be  erected  in  Canada  to  pro- 
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mote  and  add  to  the  glory  of  the  British  flag  is  in  the  minds 
of  a  givat  many  people  in  Canada,  and  b  also  a  common 
thought  in  Great  Britain. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  motive,  or  whatever  may  be 
the  outcome,  the  policy  of  the  Tory  party  has  certainly  been 
in  the  direction  of  isolation.  To  this  must  be  attributed  tlie 
harsh  and  antiquated  interpretation  of  tho  6shery  treaty — the 
refusal  of  hospitality  to  a  few  fishing-smucks  in  Canadian 
ports,  while  enjoying  an  unbouDdcd  hospitality  for  British  and 
Canadian  ships  in  every  port  of  the  United  States.  To  this  policy 
must  be  credited  the  denial  of  bonding  privileges  forafewqniatals 
of  flsh,  while  enjoying  unlimited  bonding  privileges  from  the 
United  States,  without  which  Canadian  railroads  would  rapidly 
reach  bankruptcy.  The  same  idea  prevails  in  the  discrimination 
against  United  States  vessels  in  the  canals,  the  creation  of  which 
was  only  justified  by  the  patronage  of  these  craft.  But  above 
all  these  minor  indications  of  hostility  is  the  national  policy 
specifically  adopted  by  Canada,  resulting  in  n  tariff  shutting 
oat  American  products  and  manufactures  to  a  degree  that  was 
only  equalled  by  the  drastic  conditions  of  the  McKinley  Bill, 
subsequently  enforced  against  Canadian  products,  which  merely 
followed  the  example  already  set  by  the  Canadian  government 
itself.  This  catalogue  of  Tory  achievements,  supplemented  by 
the  guerilla  railroad  warfare  which,  owing  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  United  States  intor-Stato  regulations,  threatens  to  ruin 
American  railway  investments,  and  which  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment is  accused  of  encouraging,  makes  the  indictment  complete. 

Such  being  the  record  of  the  Tory  party  so  far  as  its  relations 
tfl  the  United  States  are  concerned,  it  now  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  such  a  policy  of  hostility  will  receive  the  approbation  of 
the  majority  of  the  Canadian  people.  This  will  be  tested  at  the 
general  Parlimentary  election,  which  occurs  every  five  years 
throughout  the  Dominion,  and  which  is  now  due  within 
eighteen  months,  though  it  may,  by  the  action  of  the  govern- 
ment, be  precipitated  nt  an  eitrlier  period.  Meanwhile 
the  great  Liberal  party  of  Canada,  in  order  to  make  the  issue 
perfectly  plain,  have  adopted  a  policy  precisely  opposite  to  that 
of  tho  Tory  party,  especially  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  United 

'•es.  They  propose  to  place  squarely  before  the  people  tfa% 
question  whether  theae  relations  shall  bo  of  the  morf 
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tiiiiate  oharactery  or  whether  the  policy  hitherto'  pnrsned  shall  be 
persisted  in.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Dominion 
the  issae  is  fairly  presented  in  Canada  as  to  what  policy  shall 
hereafter  prevail  in  regard  to  her  neighbor  to  the  south. 
If  the  Tory  party  prevail,  the  future  policy  of  the  country  will 
be  that  indicated  by  the  past  administration  of  affairs.  If  the 
Liberal  party  prevail,  a  new  government  will  be  formed,  and  a 
policy  inaugurated  as  different  as  possible  from  that  existing  at 
the  present  moment. 

It  is  most  important,  at  this  juncture,  that  the  results  of  a 
Liberal  victory  should  be  perfectly  understood.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Liberal  party  are  unequivocally  committed  to  the 
principle  of  unrestricted  reciprocity  with  the  United  States, 
providing  there  is  an  expectation  that  such  a  proposition  will  be 
acceded  to.  Beciprocity  implies  a  perfect  and  unrestricted  ex- 
change of  every  natural  product  and  every  manufactured  article ; 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  that  commerce  shall  be  as  unre« 
stricted  along  the  whole  four  thousand  miles  of  border-line  as  it 
is  now  between  the  States  of  the  Union  or  the  provinces  of  the 
Dominion.  The  consequences  of  this  obliteration  of  the  com- 
mercial barrier  will  be  that  the  area  of  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  could  be  doubled  ;  while,  inasmuch  as  an  enormous  de- 
velopment would  follow  in  Canada  from  the  open  market  which 
would  thus  be  afforded  in  this  countrv,  the  volume  of  trade  would 
increase  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  same  rapidity,  and  with 
the  same  profit  as  it  increased  with  the  opening  of  the  Western 
States.  It  will  rest  largely  with  the  Americans  themselves  to 
share  in  the  profits  of  this  development,  as  they  already  are  largely 
in  the  individual  possession  of  lands,  timber  limits,  and  mineral 
locations  in  Canada.  These  they  could  further  increase,  for  by 
the  liberality  of  the  laws  they  can  possess  themselves,  by  purchase, 
of  any  property  that  promises  a  large  return  under  the  changed 
circumstances.  Free  raw  material  from  all  parts  of  the  Domin- 
ion, greatly  needed  to  cheapen  manufactures  for  export,  produced 
at  a  profit  largely  by  Americans  themselves,  and  by  the  necessary 
development  affording  them  a  market  for  American  manufact- 
ures, is  a  result  the  value  of  which  surely  no  one  can  question, 
as  growing  out  of  a  reciprocal  arrangement  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, at  no  cost  of  political  disturbance  to  either. 

But  aside  from  the  immediate  and  material  advantages  that 
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would  folIoTC  from  a  change  of  policy  in  Canada,  there  would  be 
results  far  more  significant.  For  instance,  Canada,  bj  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Liberal  party,  will  demand  the  right  to  be  recognized 
in  making  treaties  which  concern  her  interests.  This  is  rather  a 
startling  claim  for  a  colony,  but  it  will  be  enforced  if  the  people  so 
decide.  Again,  unrestricted  reciprocity  with  the  United  States 
implies  that  American  goods  are  not  only  to  be  admitted  free  of 
duty,  but  for  the  purposes  of  revenue,  and  to  prevent  Canada  from 
being  the  back-door  lor  smugglers  into  the  United  States,  the  duty 
on  foreign  goods  will  be  maintained  at  the  present  rates,  which 
are  practically  equal  to  those  that  prevail  in  the  United  State.s, 
and  whicli  can  readily  be  made  to  conform  to  them.  Thus  there 
is  proposed  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  American  manufactures, 
which  are  to  be  admitted  free,  while  British  goods  are  practically 
prohibited  from  entering  in  competition  by  the  exaction  of  a  duty, 
la  it  possible  to  conceive  of  a  movement  more  significant 
in  British  North  America  than  this  attempt  at  fiscal  freedom 
from  British  control  P  If,  as  the  first  step  towards  inde- 
pendence, the  Canadian  people  were  asked  to  vote  upon  the 
proposition  to  jirocure  for  them  political  freedom,  no  one  act 
could  be  proposed  which  would  be  more  significant  in  that  direc- 
tion than  the  one  which  the  Liberal  party  now  practically  ask  the 
Canadian  people  to  acquiesce  in.  But  it  is  not  to  favor  inde- 
pendence or  any  other  distinctive  political  movement  that  the 
question  is  put.  It  is  simply  to  carry  to  its  legitimate  result  the 
example  already  set  by  the  Tory  party  when  they  inaugurated 
their  national  policy,  the  effect  of  wliicb  was  to  discriminate 
against  English  goods  in  favor  of  Canadian  manufactures.  It  is 
only  pushing  this  liberty  to  its  legitimate  result  to  propose  that,  in 
exchange  for  the  near-by  market  of  the  United  States  for  the 
manufactures  and  products  of  Canada,  the  Dominion  shall  offer 
an  equally  free  admission  to  the  products  and  manufactures  of 
the  United  States.  That  tlie  people  of  Canada  will  consent  to  this 
arrangement  there  can  be  little  doubt,  esjieciaHy  since  the  agricult- 
ural section  of  the  McKinley  Bill  has  afforded  an  object-lesson 
of  such  stupendous  import  as  to  perfectly  convince  them  that  the 
commercial  hostility  heretofore  indulged  in  can  have  but  o 
suit — that  of  complete  isolation,  loss,  and  disaster  to  the  most  i] 
portant  interests  of  the  Dominion. 

|3ttaierou8  other  advantages  would  result  to  the  TTiuil 
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Stat«e  (rom  tbe  election,  by  the  people  of  Canada,  of  a  govern- 
BKnt  entirely  friendly  to  this  country.  The  fishery  qneation, 
which,  like  Banquo's  ghost,  obtrudes  itself  unbidden  at  periods 
ittoflt  inopportune,  conld  forever  be  settled  by  Americans  having 
the  freest  accosa  to  every  port  auil  every  privilege,  tliua  coming 
into  practical  poaaesaion,  for  the  piirpoaea  of  trade,  of -fishing 
facilitice  and  fishing  wealth,  both  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and 
it)  the  gnlfs  and  bays,  lakea  and  rivers,  unequalled  in  value  in  all 
the  world.  The  transportation  problem,  too,  which  now  taxes  the 
ingtmoity  of  statesmen  to  adjnat  with  perfect  fairness  to  all  locali- 
ties, cnn  be  completely  settled.  This  can  be  done  by  the  deter- 
minalion  of  the  Liberal  government  to  enact  clauses  for  the  regula- 
tion of  railways  withiii  the  Dominion  precisely  similar  to  those 
which  the  Intcr-State-Commerce  Law  enforces  in  the  United  States. 
It  Is  true  that  the  competition  of  Canadian  roads,  by  their  short 
routes  and  splendid  facilities,  would  continue  to  afford  a  means  of 
ooQunnnication  betwocn  the  New  England  States,  on  tbe  one  hand, 
and  the  Northwestern  States,  on  the  other.  But  this  competi- 
tion c»u  be  regulated  in  conformity  with  the  system  which  prevails 
•oath  of  the  lakes ;  more  than  which  no  one  can  demand.  The 
oouting  laws  along  the  vast  inland  seas,  the  wrecking  regulations, 
the  extreditioa  powers,  the  patent  laws,  the  insurance-deposit 
rnlw,  Mid  numerous  other  international  difficulties  could  all  be 
•dJD>t«d  in  a  spirit  of  amity  by  a  Liberal  government  entirely 
friendly  to  the  United  States.  This,  under  existing  conditions, 
aeaina  impouible. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  far-reaching  importance  which  at- 
lachM  to  the  impending  general  Parliamentary  election  in  Can- 
tAM,  some  action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  would  seem 
dentablB  in  order  that  moral  support  should  be  aSorded  to  the 
pui^  whose  whole  aim  is  that  of  friendliness  to  this  country.  Up 
to  tbij  |K>tnt  the  strongest  argument  which  the  Tory  party  is  able 
to  orge  is  that  there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  United 
Slates  towurila  bettor  relations,  and  that  the  outcome  of  all  the 
B^tatiou  in  favor  of  tlie  obliteration  of  the  barrier  between  the 

(n  countries  is  the  enactment  of  the  McKiuIey  Bill  and  the  ex- 
tion  uf  higher  duties  tlian  ever  before.     But  it  is  a  mistake  to  in- 
iirt  thi«  as  the  sentiment  of  the  commercial  or  manufactur- 
fsg  conunonity  of  the  United  States ;  on  the  contrary,  the  action 
of  Coofrau  {ncorporoting  in  its  last  tariff  an  invitation  to  south- 
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era  nationalities  to  reciprocal  relations  is  an  indication  in  a  precisely 
opposite  direction.  A  resolatiou  on  the  same  lines  towards  reci- 
procity with  Canada,  similur  to  that  which  hae  been  already  adopted 
in  favor  of  the  southern  nationalities,  would  completely  remove 
the  imputation  that  the  United  States  will  fail  to  respond  to 
the  election  of  a  government  entirely  favorable  to  them, 

It  seems  impossible  to  deny  such  action,  (or  no  party  or  body 
of  statesmen  can  justify  the  inconsistency  of  the  free  admission  of 
sugar  and  coffee  and  hides,  and  other  southern  products,  in  ex- 
change for  the  manufacturee  of  the  United  States,  while  denying 
an  equally  free  admission  to  coal  and  timber  and  fish  and  copper, 
and  other  products  of  the  north,  for  a  like  exchange  of  the 
products  of  the  skilled  labor  of  this  country.  Therefore  it  seems 
eminently  appropriate  that  Congress  should  early  in  the  present 
session,  in  anticipation  of  the  general  election  in  Canada, 
pass  the  resolution  which  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Afiaira  of 
the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  after  much  deliberation,  has 
recommended  throogh  its  chairman,  Mr.  Hitt,  and  which  has 
been  substantially  incorporated  in  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Sherman 
in  the  Senate.  This  resolution  simply  provides  that,  whenever 
the  government  of  the  United  States  ia  certified  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  Canada  will  admit,  free  of  duty,  all  the  products  and 
manufactures  of  the  United  States,  the  President  shall  appoint 
tliree  commissioners  to  meet  an  equal  number  of  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the 
freest  exchange  of  products  and  manufactures,  which  plan  is  to  be 
submitted  for  the  approval  of  Congress  before  further  action 
shall  be  taken. 

If  as  the  result  of  the  passage  of  this  resolution  the  Liberal 
parf.y  can  go  to  the  people  and  offer  them  the  possibility  of  unre- 
stricted intercourse  with  this  country,  and  a  government  reenlts 
whose  whole  attitude  is  tbut  of  friendliness  and  favor  to  this 
country,  what  greater  act  of  legislation  oould  be  achieved  than 
that  which  would  coutributo  to  the  settlement  of  the  numerous 
questions  that  now  disturb  the  relations  along  the  northern 
border,  the  result  of  which  would  be  the  complete  obliterutioi 
so  far  as  trade  and  commerce  are  concerned,  of  the  long  h^ 
because  of  which,  np  to  this  time,  so  much  belligerency  exiat 
£iti.BTDS  Wil 
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The  phenomena  of  a  volcanic  eruption  or  of  a  great  earthquake 
ire  eagerly  inyestigated  by  the  men  of  science  for  what  light  they 
may  cast  opon  the  workings  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Kot  less  rea- 
sonable may  it  be  for  the  student  of  economics  to  avail  himself  of 
periodic  financial  upheavals  for  acquiring  a  broader  judgment 
upon  the  laws  of  finance.  For,  as  certainly  as  inorganic  nature 
18  governed  by  unchanging  laws,  are  the  exchanges  of  the  products 
and  services  of  mankind  controlled  by  fixed  natural  ordinances, 
which  ignore  and  finally  supersede  all  the  conventional  arrange- 
ments by  which  society  attempts  to  regulate  its  commercial  inter- 
course. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  crises  antecedent  to  the  recent  one  have 
taught  all  that  can  be  learned  from  such  events.  The  late  de- 
rangements have  a  special  significance  from  the  fact  that,  whilst 
the  instrumentalities  of  finance  remain  virtually  the  same  as  they 
were  under  former  panics,  yet  the  conditions  to  which  they  are 
now  applicable  differ  widely  from  those  of  previous  periods  ;  and 
that  circumstance  suggests  a  probability  that  existing  arrange- 
ments may  be  found  imperfectly  adapted  to  current  requirements, 
which  is  one  of  the  main  conclusions  I  hope  to  establish. 

First  of  all,  then,  what  are  the  phenomena  with  which  we  have 
to  deal  ?  (1)  A  sudden,  extreme,  and  almost  simultaneous  fall  in 
the  prices  of  securities  in  both  New  York  and  London.  (2)  The 
antecedent  symptoms  of  the  break  were  apparent  in  some  weeks  of 
steady  realizing  upon  corporate  issues  at  both  those  centres,  attend- 
ed with  the  return  from  London  to  New  York  of  a  large  amount 
(estimated  at  10  to  12  millions)  of  railroad  stocks  and  bonds.  (3) 
This  selling  was  stimulated  by  stringency  in  money  in  both  cities, 
the  Bank  of  England  advancing  its  minimum  rate  of  discount 
from  6  to  6  per  cent.,  while  the  reserves  of   the    New  York 
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Associated  BaTika  fell  3^  mill  ions  below  the  legal  minimum,  (i) 
At  this  stage  came  rumors  that  a  large  London  backing-house  was 
in  trouble,  tho  cxtrnordiuury  negotiation  of  a  loan  of  80  milUouB 
of  francs  by  the  Bank  of  France  to-tlie  Bank  of  England,  re- 
newed large  BhipmentB  of  American  Becnrities  from  London  to 
New  York,  and  a  condition  of  the  local  loan  market  which  in- 
duced the  New  York  Clearing-Hoiise  to  authorize  the  issue  of 
Olearing-IIouse  certificates  to  its  members — an  expedient 
never  resorted  to  escept  under  graye  emergencies.  (3)  A 
few  days  later  came  the  exphmation  of  the  London  rumor 
and  of  the  extraordinary  precautions  eo  suddenly  taken  by  the 
Bank  of  England  and  by  the  New  York  CI  earing- House  in 
an  announcement  that  the  great  house  of  Baring  Brothers 
■was  unable  to  provide  for  over  thirty  millions  sterling  of  com- 
mitments, and  that  tho  house  had  been  protected  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Bank  of  England,  conjointly  with  a  syndicate  compris- 
ing several  of  the  leading  banking-houses  of  London  and  of  the 
provincial  cities.  (G)  To  bett-er  enable  the  Bank  of  England  to 
meet  all  possible  derangements  arising  from  the  troubles  of  the 
Barings,  the  British  government  authorized  the  bank  to  make,  if 
found  necessary,  a  special  issue  of  notes,  without  the  legally- 
required  security  of  specie,  the  amount  and  conditions  of  which 
anthorization  have  not  yet  been  made  public.  (7)  Following 
these  extraordinary  measures  of  protection  at  the  two  financial 
centres,  there  was  a  marked  recovery  of  confidence  in  London, 
and  a  few  days  later  the  Bunk  of  England  reduced  He  rate  of 
discount  from  6  to  5  per  cent.,  with  tlie  ample  reserve  of  45.27 
per  cent.;  whilst  in  New  York  there  was  a  transient  advance  in 
the  prices  of  stocks,  followed,  however,  by  a  reaction  and  an  in- 
crease of  monetary  stringency,  which  caused  much  commercial 
prostration  and  produced  a  serious  crop  of  failures  among  mer- 
cantile, manufacturing,  and  hanking  establishments  ;  these  eSectd 
being  especially  severe  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

Inquiry  into  the  occasion  of  these  extraordinary  conditions  will 
show  that  they  are  attribntable  to  two  entirely  distinct  seta  of 
causes  ;  one  set  being  connected  with  the  development  of  certain 
departments  of  enterprise  and  the  negotiation  of  fiscal  undertak' 
ingg,  and  the  other  having  to  do  with  the  financial  instrumentali- 
ties through  which  such  operations  are  effected.  I  propose  to  di&- 
B  causes  separately. 
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The  waye-law  appears  to  play  a  part  in  human  actiTities  as  im- 
portant as  the  place  assigned  to  it  in  the  physical  sciences. 
Xiierial  enterprise  constantly  oscillates  hetween  the  extremes  of 
quiescence  and  excitement^  of  conservatism  and  speculation,  of 
contraction  and  expansion.     The  revolution  of  commercial  and 
industrial  methods  consequent  upon  the  introduction  of  steam  and 
electricity  has,  however,  so  far  as  respects    trade  and  manu- 
&ctiireB,  greatly  diminished  the  violence  of  these  oscillations  and 
lengthened  the  period  elapsing  hetween  their  extremes.     Steam 
has  shortened  the  period  of  production  and  the  time  of  transferring 
prodncts  from  market  to  market,  while  the  telegraph  has  virtually 
made  the  world  one  vast  mart,  with  instant  communication  he- 
tween all  its  parts.     This  has  maintained,  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
an  nnprecedented  steadiness  and  uniformity  in  prices ;  which,  hy 
diminishing  the  risks  of  business,  have  proportionately  reduced  its 
exposure  to  great  commercial  derangements.     Hence  the  late 
crisis  fonnd  the  trade  of  the  country  in  a  generally  healthy  con- 
dition, and  what  injury  has  indirectly  befallen  commerce  is  due 
almost  entirely  to  the  disruption  of  credit  from  purely  monetary 
and  financial  causes. 

The  chief  source  of  the  recent  troubles  has  arisen  in  connec- 
tion with  enterprises  which  admit  of  a  liberal  application  of 
speculative  methods ;  and  among  such  enterprises  the  creation  of 
railroads  stands  foremost.  The  panics  of  1873  and  1884  were 
chiefly  due  to  an  excessive  diversion  of  capital  into  the  building 
of  railroads,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  new  companies  were 
organized  upon  a  grossly  speculative  and  inflated  basis.  With- 
in the  last  ten  years  we  have  had  two  distinct  periods  of  over- 
construction  of  railroad.  In  1879  the  United  States  had  84,393 
miles  of  road  ;  in  1884  the  mileage  had  risen  to  125,152 — an  in- 
crease during  the  five  jears  of  40,759  miles,  or  48.3  per  cent. 
This  expansion  was  about  four  times  the  rate  of  increase  of  popu- 
lation during  that  period ;  which,  without  further  evidence,  may 
be  taken  as  warranting  the  conclusion  that  this  five-years'  con- 
struction was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  growth  of  commerce 
and  to  the  required  increase  of  transportation  facilities  during 
that  time.  Had  this  immense  over-construction  been 
associated  with  sound  methods  of  capitalization,  the  in- 
Testors  might  have  afforded  to  wait  a  few  years,  when  the  trade 
of  the  country  would  have  grown  up  to  the  measure  of  the 
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enliirged  carrying  capacity,  and  reasonable  rclums  would  be 
forthcoming.  But  the  general  radical ly-detective  Stato  laws 
relating  to  the  organization  of  railroad  corporations  not  only 
permitted  the  capital  stock  to  be  issued  virtnally  without  con- 
sideration, but  also  made  it  possible  to  issne  mortgage  bonds 
without  getting  un  eqiiiralent  value  in  construction.  It  thus 
came  to  pass  that,  whilst  the  forty  thousand  miles  of  new  road 
were  capitalized  and  bonded  for  a  toUl  of  about  »2, 720,000,000, 
the  true  amount  of  actual  capital  invested  against  these  issues 
was  probably  considerably  less  than  half  that  sum.  These  were 
the  conditions  that  brought  about  the  crash  of  1884 ;  which  not 
only  necessitated  a  sweeping  reconstruction  of  the  new  balloon 
enterprises,  but  involved  the  stock  of  the  older  companies  in  a 
shrinkage  of  market  value  from  80  points,  the  average  best  prices 
in  1883,  to  40.  the  average  lowest  prices  in  1884. 

It  would  seem  that  such  a  notorious  result  of  speculative  en- 
terprise should  have  sufficed,  if  not  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
like  extravagance,  yet  at  least  to  postpone  it  until  the  disgrace 
bad  been  forgotten.  And  yet,  following  the  collapse  of  1884,  only 
one  year  of  contraction  of  construction  elapsed.  In  1886  the 
furore  reappeared,  and  in  that  year  5,877  miles  of  road  were  built ; 
in  1887,  14,393  miles ;  in  1888,  6,277  miles  ;  and  in  1889,  6,268 
miles — a  tt)tal  of  33,815  miles  within  four  years.  This  increase 
is  at  the  rate  of  25.7  per  cent,  upon  the  mileage  existing  in  1885, 
■which  is  about  two  and  a  half  times  the  rate  of  the  concurrent 
growth  of  population.  It  will  hardly  be  pretended  that  this  in- 
crease of  construction  was  justified  by  a  corresponding  growth  of 
trade  within  the  period  ;  for  that  would  be  to  maintain  that  the  na- 
tional production  had  progressed  at  nearly  three  times  the  rate  of  the 
national  population — manifestly  an  improbable,  if  not  an  impossi- 
ble, proposition.  It  is  true  that  the  tonnage  of  the  roads  showed 
even  a  higher  proportional  gain,  during  these  four  years,  than  the 
mile^e  ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  the  transportation  con- 
nected with  the  building  of  the  32,815  miles  of  road  is  included 
in  the  returns  of  tonnage. 

It  is  something  in  favor  of  the  over- construct! on  of  tlie  last 
four  years  that  it  has  not  ran  to  the  same  degree  of  excess  as  was 
reached  in  the  period  from  1880  to  1884,  iochisive ;  but  that  plea 
is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  the  second  period 
g  came  so  immediately  on  the  heels  of  the  pr« 
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tt  to  leaye  no  interyal  for  the  repair  of  the  crash  of  1884  and  for 
the  dintribation  of  the  mass  of  securities  issued  previously  to  that 
ealmination.      YirtuaHy,  indeed,  the  two  periods  of  excessive 
nilroading  ran  into  each  other  and  constitute  one  prolonged  era 
of  overcreation  of  speculative  enterprises.     In  this  very  impor- 
tiQt  sense  the  crisis  of  1890  is  the  culmination  and  the  winding- 
up  of  ten  years  of  vicious  financing,  involving  the  issue  of 
14,609,000,000  of  securities  and  the  doubling  of  the  railroad  in- 
vestments of  the  United  States. 

Among  other  causes  contributing  to  the  recent  upheaval  must 
be  cited  the  injurious  bearing  of  the  Inter-State-Commerce  Act 
upon  the  railroads.  It  may  be  safely  stated,  as  the  common 
opinion  of  railroad  managers,  that  the  result  of  that  law 
bag  been  to  embarrass  the  effective  working  of  the  roads,  to 
hinder  economies  in  management,  to  diminish  earnings,  and 
to  increase  working  expenses.  Still  more  unjust  and  still 
more  obstractive  have  been  the  restraints  of  the  Granger 
laws  and  the  intrusions  of  State  commissioners.  In  the 
States  most  addicted  to  these  interferences  of  State  authority, 
several  of  the  oldest  and  best-established  companies  have 
been  brought  dangerously  close  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy, 
while  the  market  value  of  their  shares  has  been  reduced  by 
nearly  one-half.  Whatever  any  interest  may  have  to  urge  in 
defense  of  this  crippling  of  the  chief  instrumentality  of  com- 
merce, the  fact  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  the  impairment  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  producing  the  fundamental  financial 
derangements  from  which  the  country  has  been  and  is  still  suffer- 
ing. 

The  extraordinary  creation  of 'new  buildings  may  be  regarded 
as  another  branch  of  the  speculative  inflation.  In  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  country  there  seems  to  have  been,  in  respect  to  both 
dwellings  and  business  structures,  a  large  anticipation  of  the 
future  wants  of  population.  The  following  statement  of  the 
number  and  value  of  new  buildings  officially  registered  in  New 
York  city  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1890,  compared 
with  certain  preceding  years,  may  suffice  for  illustration  on  this 
point : 

Taar.  Number.  Value. 

nrntmOmottm 3.363  |7M00,000 

ttmoBtlMor  1S80 4,207  60.500,000 

"    oTlStf 8,368  45.400.000 

lOfUn 8.688  48,400.000 

0(1888 8JS8  80.100,000 
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Among  the  minor  inflneneeB  contributing  to  the  resnlte  under 
reyiew  should  be  noted  the  locking-up  of  several  millionB  of 
silver  bullion,  in  nnticipation  of  the  operation  of  the  new  Silver 
Act,  which  diverted  an  equal  ttnionnt  of  loanable  funds  from 
ordinary  market  use  and  aggravated  the  stringency  of  loans  at  the 
incipiency  of  the  crisis.  The  enactment  of  the  McEiuJey  tariff 
also  contributed  ita  quota  to  the  general  demoralization,  by  caus- 
ing importers  to  make  large  prepayments  of  duties ;  which  in- 
volved the  double  miEfortune  of  transferriug  several  millions  of 
cash  from  the  banks  to  the  treasury  and  increasing  the  demaoda 
of  the  importers  for  bank  accommodation.  Thus,  concurrently 
with  the  culmination  of  a  radical  chronic  disease,  came  accidents 
which  seriously  disabled  Wall  Street  for  reaisliug  the  mischief. 

Thus  far,  I  have  enumerated,  as  the  causes  of  the  financial 
crisis,  only  factors  connected  with  domestic  affairs.  In  truth, 
however,  a  large  meaaure  of  its  aggravation  must  be  charged  to 
the  account  of  the  deranged  condition  of  finance  in  London.  Kot 
only  has  Great  Britain  participated  very  largely  in  recent  Ameri- 
can railroad  speculations,  but  she  has,  for  the  last  three  years,  in- 
dulged in  a  mania  of  speculative  financing  surpassing  all  prece- 
dent. "Finance"  companies,  "trust"  companies,  and  "invest- 
ment"  companies — possessing  just  enough  of  capital  and  of  the 
deceptive  sanction  of  high  names  to  attract  unwary  investors — 
have  creates]  a  host  of  enterprises  calcnlated  to  benefit  promoters 
rather  than  participators,  with  the  result  of  an  immense  issue  of 
new  "  securities," — by  a  generous  euphemism  so-called.  The 
total  amount  subscribed  for  these  new  corporations  and  for  pub- 
lic loans  from  the  beginning  of  1888  to  the  end  of  October,  1890, 
appears  from  the  London  papers  to  have  been  about  £485,000,000. 
The  principal  items  of  this  total  are  enumerated  in  the  following 
approximate  statement : 

Oatst&iidlDB;8anIh  American  loans £1(5,000,000 

ArfceatlDfl  Repnbllaoedolas. loa.00O.<nD 

South  American  rallronda. 6a,noaooa 

aontbArricui  tnlDsi lu,000,flUO 

NItratemlnea 3.M»,<I00 

Tnut  oompaniu S».Ol».a» 

£I7S,50(>,00a 

It  will  thus  be  se«n  tliat,  of  the  total  subscriptions  of  capital 
within  the  three    years,    £376,500,000    was    for    purposes  ex- 
ternal to  Great  Britain  ;     besides  which  there  are  unspeciSad 
BubHcriptioni  for  other  foreign  and  for  colonial  undertalEH^Md 
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^{^^ntgxttng  probably  not  less  tliaii  £50,000,000.  It  woald  there- 
'"tr  sppear  that,  of  the  total  £485,000,000  of  new  creations, 
afiproiiniatt'ly  £366,000,000  h»8  been  for  external  purpoHes,  while 
MtliKU  £120,000,000  has  bet-n  subscribed  for  the  promotion  of 
anctiy  home  enterprises.  This  inimenee  creation  of  new  under- 
Ukings  IB  averted  by  English  statistical  authorities  to  have  been 
rtry  Ur^y  in  excess  of  the  concurrent  increase  of  British  wealth. 
Vbea,  therefore,  it  is  considered  that  three-fourtha  of  the  enh- 
•rriptioiu  were  for  foreign  purposes,  it  is  at  once  apparent  how 
^H^Icnt  must  have  been  the  strain  upon  British  finance  lo  provide 
'>r  these  rast  commitments,  and  how  much  must  still  remain  to 
'«?  endared  before  this  oppressive  overaiipply  of  new  issues  can  be 
rlniUly  distributed.  The  extent  to  which  not  only  large  promot- 
ing coroi>auieg,  but  even  banking-houses  of  high  repute,  have  been 
mvoltod  in  fioating  these  new  issues  is  illnstrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  Barings  were  found  to  have,  at  the  time  when  their  embarrass- 
inents  were  exposed,  over  £30,000,000  of  outstanding  commit- 
mrots,  chiefly  connected  with  their  operations  in  South  Amcncan 
laui§,  most  of  which  advances  restetl  upon  the  most  slender 
chaoocs  of  repayment.  The  simple  mention  of  these  facts  sufHces 
to  demonstrate  that  the  whole  system  of  British  finance  must  have 
been  sapped  and  drained  to  an  extent  far  exceeding  all  experience 
01  modern  erne  of  speculation. 

From  the  foregoing  survey  it  is  plain  that  the  underlying 
cattses  of  the  crisis  have  consisted  almost  entirely  in  an  over- 
crauion  of  new  and  largely  donbtful  enterprises.  These  excesses 
wt  in  almost  simultaneously  in  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  and  they  culminated  together.  Our  share  in  the  inflation 
aiaj  be  approximately  stated  as  covering  about  $^,000,000,000  ; 
of  Oreat  Britain  about  12,400,000,000 ;  with  the  intrinsic 
it«  of  the  investments  jierhaps  preponderating  in  favor  of  the 
raited  states,  as  most  of  our  new  railroads  have  the  promise  of 
imately  becoming  remunerative,  as  commerce  develops. 
The  riolently  irregular  movements  reflected  in  the  foregoing 
bets  are  a  aad  comment  upon  the  lack  of  judgment  among  in- 
Tettors,  and  eqn&Ily  so  upon  the  willingness  of  a  class  who  con- 
il  large  amounts  of  capital  and  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 
ibltR,  !•)  misdirect  the  national  earnings  into  unsound  and 
Tcnturea.  But  the  more  rogretable  such  experiences 
necessary  does  it  become  to  devise  every  possible 
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means  for  limiting  tfao  disaster  thoy  entail.  Certain  conseqneni 
of  these  inflations  are  inevitable.  The  "  water  "  mast  bo  sqtieez 
out  of  the  issues,  and  llicir  value  reduced  to  the  standard  of  thi 
true  earning  capacity.  That  meane  whobsiile  liqaidation  a) 
large  declines  in  the  market  value  of  the  scrip  ;  which,  again,  i 
volves  the  disturbance  of  loans  based  upon  the  dubionscollatera 
and  frequently  the  failure  of  banks,  bankcre,  or  promoters  w 
have  committed  themselves  to  the  ventures  ;  and  those  deranj 
ments  almost  invariably  involve  sympathetic  injury  tocommerc 
interests  which  have  no  direct  connection  with  such  misdirectio 
of  enterprise.  So  much  is  inevitable.  The  diseiiso  is  radic! 
and  therefore  can  be  cured  only  by  a  severe  process. 

But  it  is  a  question  that  deserves  Borious  examination  wheth 
existing  financial  arrangemenl^  are  of  the  form  best  calculat 
to  tide  over  these  convulsiona  with  the  least  possible  disturbant 
The  experiences  of  the  last  few  weeks  have  afforded  too  mu 
evidence  that  they  are  far  from  posBeesing  such  perfection,  i 
far  as  respects  England,  the  perils — so  narrowly  escaped  by  sm 
extraordinary  expedients  as  the  Bank  of  England  getting  he 
from  the  Bunk  of  Franco  and  procuring  authorization  to  issi 
notefi  in  disregard  of  law — have  oprneil  the  eyes  of  the  baukii 
community,  of  statesmen,  and  of  the  press  to  the  necessity  f 
immediately  broadening  the  powers  of  the  national  bank  si 
alleviating  the  onerous  restraints  imposed  upon  it  under  Sir  Ro 
ert  Peel's  Bank  Act,  What  can  be  done  to  increase  the  eli 
ticity  of  our  financial  inatromontalities  ?  has  beeome  the  dh 
urgent  question  of  the  hour  in  this  country.  It  would  be  fort 
nate  if  the  judgment  of  the  public  on  this  question  were  coi 
mensurate  with  their  anxieties.  The  trnth  must  be  confesse 
however,  that  popular  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  proble 
are  so  vague  and  wild  that  any  remedy  provided  through  legis] 
tion  is  likely  to  he  of  doubtful  efficacy.  Probably  two-thir 
of  our  people  are  persuaded  that  the  whole  eril  lies  in  i 
insufficiency  of  currency,  and  hence  Congress  ia  distmcb 
about  the  ways  and  means  of  indefinitely  inflating  tho  ci 
cnlating  medium. 

If  currency  could  have  either  prevented  or  cured  tl 
present  unfortunate  situaliou,  there  wonid  havo  beon  not 
ing  to  complain  about  at  this  moment.  For,  accordii 
the  annual    report    of    Secretary   Windom,   there   ; 
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mciesae  in  the  circulation  in  actual  use,  during  the  three  months 
next  preceeding  the  crisis,  amounting  to  over  68  millions; 
▼hich  extraordinary  inflation  produced  no  perceptible  effect 
wfaateyer  upon  the  universally  stringent  condition  of  the  money 
market.  For  years  past,  the  circulation  has  been  increasing  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  grovrth  of  population,  the  amount  in 
actual  use  on  October  1,  1886,  having  been  11,264,900,000, 
and  on  the  1st  of  October  last  11,498,000,000,  showing  a  gain  of 
12^000,000,  or  19  per  cent.,  within  four  years,  which  is  double 
the  ratio  of  growth  of  population.  These  facts  prove  that  it  was 
through  no  deficiency  of  circulation  that  the  panic  occurred  or 
that  it  was  not  more  easily  held  in  check.  It  may  well  be  asked 
what  would  have  been  the  condition  of  affairs  in  London  under 
the  late  upheaval,  had  that  market  been  as  directly  dependent  as 
this  theory  assumes  on  the  volume  of  circulation,  seeing  that  at 
the  b^inning  of  November  the  paper  circulation  of  Great  Britain 
was  $10,000,000  less  and  the  specie  in  the  Bank  of  England  $42,- 
000,000  less  than  were  those  respective  items  ten  years  before. 
What  support  does  the  demand  for  a  large  continuous 
increase  of  the  currency  receive  from  the  fact  that  England  con- 
stantly is  largely  augmenting  the  volume  of  her  business,  with 
a  stationary  and  at  times  retrogressive  volume  of  circulation  ? 

And  the  same  question  may  apply  with  similar  force  to  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Bank  of  France  (the  only  issuer  of  paper  money  in 
France),  whose  volume  of  outstanding  notes  last  November  was 
about  the  same  as  in  that  month  of  1883.  The  notion  that  money 
is  essential  to  all  the  transactions  of  business  is  productive  of 
endless  misconception  about  the  workings  of  finance.  Money  is 
merely  a  tool  for  the  small  payments  of  society ;  while  all  the 
large  transactions  of  trade  and  finance  are  settled  by  checks, 
notes,  bills  of  exchange,  or  the  transfer  of  book  accounts  ;  and  it 
is  exclusively  these  latter  instruments  that  are  concerned  in  the 
development  and  settlement  of  financial  crises.  In  the  use  of 
these  instruments  of  the  large  transfers,  therefore,  must  be 
sought  a  revision  which  will  secure  better  control  over  such 
convulsions  as  the  one  which  has  recently  shaken  the  foundations 
of  confidence  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  among  one  hundred 
millions  of  commercial  population. 

Nevertheless,  by  a  purely  artificial  expedient,  money  is  made 
to  play  a  very  important  part  in  disturbances  of  credit  oper- 
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HtionB.  The  national  banks  of  New  York,  at  which  the  larger 
half  of  the  whole  banking  operatiooB  of  the  country  are  tnms- 
acted,  are  required  bj  law  and  under  threat  of  suepenBion  to 
hold  an  amount  of  lawful  money  equal  to  not  less  than  25  per 
cent,  of  their  net  deposits.  When  the  reserves  trench  npon  tills 
legal  limit,  the  law  compels  the  banks  to  stop  lending,  and  the 
money  that  might  be  usetl  for  satisfying  the  wants  of  borrowers  ia 
kept  idle  at  the  bidding  of  authority.  In  this  sense,  at  times  and 
indeed  too  frequently,  the  matter  of  a  few  millions  of  money  ia 
invested  with  an  almost  omnipotent  power  over  the  negotiation  of 
thousands  of  millions  of  credits  ;  and  the  whole  machinery  ot 
finance  is  crippled  because  a  handful  of  banks  are  deprived  of  the 
right  to  a  proper  use  of  their  money.  Public  opinion  blindly  as- 
cribes these  congestions  to  "  a  scarcity  of  money,"  while  in 
truth,  the  trouble  comes  entirely  from  an  arbitrary  and  ceedlesB 
restraint  npou  tbe  lending  function  of  the  banks.  The  operation 
of  this  reserve  law  has  contributed  moro  than  all  other  cunses  to 
the  panics  and  the  periodic  congestions  that  have  made  tlie  oscilla- 
tions of  the  New  York  market  a  byword  and  a  marvel  the  world  over. 
It  is  not  to  bo  inferred  from  this  that  1  in  any  measure 
underestimate  the  necesgity  of  maintaining  ample  cash  reserves : 
tbe  only  question  is  whether  they  shall  be  regulated  by  a  cast 
iron  law  or  by  each  bank  for  itself ;  whether  they  shall  be  need 
when  the  emergency  arises  for  which  they  are  provided,  or  be 
kept  idle  in  times  of  urgency,  to  the  injury  alike  of  the  banks 
ftnd  the  public.  Herein,  as  I  conceive,  lies  one  serious  source  of 
the  needless  aggravation  of  crises,  which  ought  to  bo  remedied. 

In  various  other  directions,  the  national  hunks  are  placed 
under  legal  restrictions  which  impair  their  ability  to  take  care  of 
themselves  and  their  customers  ia  periods  of  disturbance.  The 
banks  are  allowed  to  issue  circulating  notes  only  npon  deposit  of 
bonds  the  market  value  of  which  exceeds  by  15  to  30  per  cent. 
the  amount  of  notes  issued ;  whereas  the  notes  could  be  made 
absolutely  secure  by  simply  making  them  a  first  lien  upon  ail 
assets  of  the  bank,  aa  well  as  npon  the  duplicate  capital  for  wliich 
the  stockholders  are  responsible  in  the  eventof  tho  bank's  failure  ; 
in  which  event,  the  bonds  now  deposited  against  circulution  could 
be  converted  into  mobile  and  always  reiulily  avuilablo  capital. 
Tho  form  of  guarantee  here  suggested  has  a  broader  precedent  in 
'     '"^  banking  ayatems  than  any  other. 
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The  banks  are  systematically  embarrassed  also  by  the  clause 
forbidding  their  lending  a  sam  exceeding  one-tenth  the  amount 
of  their  capital  to  any  one  bon*ower.  Conservatiye  as  this  re- 
itraint  may  seem  in  theory,  yet,  in  such  large  operations  as  have  to 
benndertidcen  by  the  New  York  banks,  it  is  found  to  be  very  decid- 
edly otherwise  in  practice.  It  frequently  prevents  a  bank  from 
accepting  a  large  sound  loan,  and  compels  it  to  divide  up  its  ad- 
vances among  several  smaller  and  weaker  borrowers.  In  times  of 
disturbed  credit  it  often  prevents  a  good  customer  from  getting 
all  the  accommodation  at  his  bank  that  he  needs,  and  for  the  re- 
mainder throws  him  upon  the  tender  mercies  of  others  to  whom 
his  standing  is  unknown.  Such  a  restriction  is  specially  hostile 
to  the  interests  of  a  city  at  which  centre  the  larger  transactions  of 
the  nation.  More  and  more  every  year  capital  is  concentrating 
into  larger  masses ;  and  its  owners  require  correspondingly  in- 
creasing accommodation  from  the  banks.  Yet,  owing  to  this  10 
per  cent,  limitation,  the  lending  ability  of  the  national  banks  be- 
comes increasingly  inadequate  to  the  borrowing  requirements  of 
large  interests.  The  readiness  of  the  Associated  Banks  to  issue 
Clearing-House  certificates  in  periods  of  danger  is  very  largely 
explained  by  the  fact  that,  as  each  bank  is  by  law  largely  dis- 
qualified for  dealing  with  important  applications  for  advances, 
they  find  it  necessary  to  consolidate  their  lending  power,  as  a 
means  of  resisting  the  progress  of  demoralization  and  relieving  the 
urgent  wants  of  borrowers.  In  these  and  in  other  respects  the 
rigidity  of  the  national-banking  system  has  become  responsible 
for  a  serious  inadequacy  of  our  banking  arrangements  to  satisfy 
our  financial  necessities. 

The  foregoing  are  only  some  of  the  many  possible  alleviations 
of  the  irregularities  in  the  working  of  our  financial  system 
which  are  seriously  retarding  the  progress  of  the  nation.  They 
are,  however,  all  to  which  the  necessary  limits  of  my  space  per- 
mit reference. 

Henry  Clews. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


A  TOOTHLESS  AND  HAIBLESS  RACE. 

"  Tketh  Btrong,  even,  and  white  aa  those  o(  a.  savage,"  Is  the  noveliat's 
hackneyed  description  of  one  of  hia  hero's  chief  phTsical  charms.  The  fossil 
jaws  of  prehistoric  man  show  molars  and  incisoTS  worn  half- way  to  the 
sockets  Indeed,  but  generaUy  unbroken  In  Dumber  and  freo  from  caries. 
ClvilUed  man  has  a  larger  and  more  deeply  convoluted  brain,  a  lesa  oblique 
facial  angle,  a  more  rounded  tibia,  a,  less  protmdlnit  heel,  and  a  finer  nose 
than  the  typical  aavage,  tnodeni  or  prehistoric;  but  in  the  matter  of  t«eth  he 
Is  immeasurably  hia  Inferior.  What  a  pity  that  the  reQnfng  processes 
which  have  sculptured  his  lips  Into  sach  exquisite  curves  should  have  mado 
such  havoc  within  them  1  that  the  divine  beauty  of  hla  smile  should  be  ao 
often  more  than  nentrallied  by  the  sepulchral  ruin  It  reveals  1 

And  In  the  matter  of  hair,  too,  one  sex  at  least  has  been  a  great  sufferer 
from  cIvillxBtion.  Compare  the  male  European  or  American  head  of  to-daj, 
fertile  enough  within,  but  so  often  a  scalpy  desert  without,  with  the  thickly- 
thatched  cranium  of  the  Asiatic  or  the  African. 

The  oft-repeated  conclusiou  of  the  biolofclsts  is  inevitable :  the  p 
that  have  produced  such  results  will  continue  until  civilized  [ 
on  absolutely  toothless  and  hairless  race. 

What  then?  ■WIUthereboadeteriorBtionofhealth  and  beauty  t  WiQour 
descendants,  more  or  less  remote,  become  a  race  of  prematurely -old  men  and 
women  I  The  life-history  of  the  individual  la  repeated  in  that  of  the  species. 
Is  that  the  destined  Old  Age  of  the  human  species  when  every  individual 
will  bear  throughout  his  lite  tbeae  conapicuous  marks  of  decrepitude)  Or 
will  the  destined  change  be  only  one  more  step  towards  a  higher  organisa- 
tion, a  more  Qnely-devcloped  and  vital  manhoodi  It  will  not  he  the  flnt 
great  physical  change  tbroagh  which  ourrace  has  passed  since  it  was  clothed 
with  balr  from  top  to  toe,  hod  great  fangs  in  Its  jaws,  moved  its  pointed  ears 
at  will,  and  was  decorated  with  a  tail.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  time 
when  our  remote  ancestors  flrst  noticed  that  the  coats  of  shining  silky  hair 
wblchcovered  their  bodies  were  Iwginnlng  to  grow  thin.  Perbapa  It  was  at 
the  same  time  that  their  gracelul  and  convenient  tnila  were  grovrlng  shorter 
and  less  flexible.  With  vrhat  concern  they  must  have  observed  the  increas- 
ing baldness  of  tliclr  F'IiouIiI.  is  and  sides,  and  bow  tlioy  must  have  misHcd 
the  support  as  well  aa  beauty  of  their  lost  or  abbreviated  caudal  appendages  I 

As  their  successors  supply  the  dcScienclcB  of  nature  with  scaliy-wlgs  and 
artificial  teeth,  so  no  doubt  they  made  hnitj' coverings  "perfcctlxslniulatlng 
nature  "  to  conceal  the  ugly  bald  spots  on  their  bodies,  and  perhaps  eked  out 
their  shortened  toils  with  artificial  supplumeuta.  Who  knows  but  that  this 
may  have  hastened  the  adoption  of  the  ortlflcloJ  clothing,  hairy  skliw  of 
'  lasts,  etc.,  which  la  the  coutm  of  the  ngcs  since  has  completed  Iho  dq  " 
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toTpneeM  and  produced  tbe  ]aAy%  smooth  satiny  sbin,  of  which  abe  Is  so 

modr 

U  w«  can  Unftgine  those  remote  progenitors  of  ours  InUlIIgent  enough  to 
mu  gugutine  aitlcles.  how  learnedly  we  may  fancy  them  dlscouratng  on 
lif  dtaaatroua  effects  of  deviating  from  the  h&btts  of  primitive  nature  t 

"  Oar  grcaUj-improred  and  stlU  improviug  means  of  defence  against  our 
ktnatilalenemles.''oneaf  l\ie\i»avanlB  might  bare  written  if  he  had  posaessed 
tW  tmdition  of  ta-d»j,  "iapioducingitsnatnral  result.  Tbe  Increasing  tend- 
taej  at  oar  race  to  alumdon  their  natural  habitat  among  the  trees  foramorc 
bidokal  aad  Inxiuioos  lite  opon  the  ground  is  greatly  to  be  deplored.  We 
T'  rapidly  losing  the  physical  agility  and  mental  alertness  which  character- 
•"i  oar  CUJicls,  and  which  arboreous  habits  alone  can  develop  and  maintain. 
' ' !))« tendency  continues  to  increase,  our  race  must  necessarily  deteriorate, 
;.iil  It  wtU  Onally  deaccnd  to  tbe  level  of  the  clumsy  ondstupldpinnfiffi-odr. 
1  liciv  is  erpn  danger  of  at  least  two  radical  physical  changes.  Our  dimiu* 
labcd  acUTity  and  increased  luxury  an  rendering  us  more  and  more  susceptl- 
Ua  t«  elimatic  changes,  from  nbich  we  seek  to  protect  ourselves  by  artificial 
Mwrins.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  chief  cjiuse  of  the  body-baldness  from  which 
•»  large  a  ]nt>portion  of  our  people  suffer,  especially  in  advanced  life.  Again, 
tb«  walker  upon  tbe  ground  has  little  or  no  occasioD  for  that  gracefu]  ap- 
paadaga  wbich  the  swinger  from  tree  to  tree  finds  one  of  his  chief  necessities — 
hla  pirriiensile  laiL  Disuse,  therefore,  added  to  the  abrading  effect  of  his 
hkUt  of  tdltlng  so  much  of  his  time,  will  eventually  deprive  him  of  this  beau- 
UbU  and.  In  the  design  of  nature,  moet  necessary  appendage.  Imagine  a  race 
of  men  «ith  no  tails,  and  with  sldns  as  bare  all  over  as  the  palms  of  our  four 
bavlsl  Sacli  a  race,  nnless  the  tendenciea  are  radically  changed,  we  are 
hMTltahlr  deaticed  to  become." 

Well,  tli«  t«adencles  were  not  radically  changed,  and  such  a  raeo  we  have 
In  grcMt  tn^Mure  become.  It  wtil  require  only  a  few  hundreds  of  generations 
more  to  nuider  the  transfmmation  complete,  when  the  last  hairy  scalp,  chin, 
lin«»l.  and  leg  shall  have  disappeared,  and  the  human  form  divine  shaU  pre- 
a«nt  (ran  Cfomi  to  sole  a  surface  aa  smooth  and  rosy-white  as  an  infant's 
chadk  «f  to-daj.  The  other  change  will  have  taken  place,  too— that  which 
flBrp*«bM«()c  ancestors  had  no  teason  to  foresee ;  the  laal  molar,  tricuspid, 
MeMftd,  and  Inetsor  will  have  disappeared,  and  the  smiling  lips  will  reveal 
aaljr  two  Mmlclrclea  of  rosy  gum. 

Aa  wc  have  alread]- asked,  will  the  rwuit  beadet«rioratlonof  hcalthond 
trmmlji  With  us  tbei«  la,  to  say  the  least,  a  strong  and  decided  prejudice  in 
fanrof  luttriant  IreaBcsand  pearlyteeth.  Bat  It  Is  onlya  prejudice,  and 
liy  aomauiaanlvervtL  We  see  no  laclc  of  beauty  in  the  infant's  naked,  rosy 
•calp,  or  in  lt«  swivt  little  toothless  mouth.  We  even  see  a  kind  of  m^estlc 
bcMitj  In  the  Irory  dunie  that  oovere  the  sage's  busy  brain.  A  white,  shln- 
ItM  WIllard-lMll  la  by  no  means  unpleasing  to  the  eye,  and  no  one  can  fancy 
ita  Inanly  Improved  by  (■■oTerlug  half  of  it  with  a  coat  of  hair,  however  soft 
•ad  •Ukf,  liutrtma,  brown,  or  golden. 

Birds  lud  teeth  once :  bow  should  we  welcome  the  prospect  of  a  return, 
a  iMimniiliMi.  to  their  former  semi-reptilian  condition  ?  Wonld  you  tliink 
yiMU  oaoarr  or  yonr  hrililant-huvd  cockatoo  improved  in  its  appearance  it 
lb«  saMMtb,  even  cdKCS  of  lt«  bill  were  garnished  with  saws  of  pearly  teeth, 
like  a  llUlii  fnatUerad  and  winged  all  igator  1 

Tb«  poaaoMlon  of  a  fall  MiniploDic.nt  of  teeth  has  always  liecn  regarded  as 
'    "  "l«  Ktndltlou  of  pvrf«ict  health.     To  our  prehlst^R-ic  ancestors, 
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who  had  no  other  groiu-millB  tliaD  their  molars.  It  miiBt  have  been  so,  tmd 
the  uodem  soldier  in  iLctIre  service  would  fiiid  his  biird-tack  and  leathery 
salt  btxt  rather  unsatlstactorj  lare  without  the  dental  integrity  wUch 
the  eiajuining  surgeon  so  properly  InsislA  upon.  But  the  consUntly  improv' 
Ing  Bcieuce  of  cookery  supplies  the  remedy  for  the  clviliui,  and  as  to  the 
soldier,  he  Is,  like  his  teeth,  a  relic  of  undeveloped  civlllEation.  The  "  dogs  ot 
war  "  most  go,  teeth  and  all.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  lux* 
urloua  diet  of  civtlUation.  which  gives  so  little  for  the  teeth  to  do,  is,  on  the 
whole,  more  conducive  to  vitality  and  longevity  than  the  hard  fsre  of  sav- 
agery. Long  before  toothless  gums  shall  have  become  the  rule,  all  oecasion 
forleeth  will  have  paased,  either  for  beauty  or  use.  The  rudimentary  ei- 
crescences  which  will  ever  and  anon  continue  to  appear  will  be  looked  upon 
as  deformities,  and  will  be  promptly  removed.  Those  rare  individuals  from 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  who  shall  bo  able  to  show  a  complete  set  ot 
hilly-developed  teeth  will  be  exhibited  as  "  freaks,"  as  tho  hairy  wild  man  of 
Aoatralla  U  exhibited  to-day— relics  of  a  former  bestial  stage  ot  humanity. 

Meanwhile  the  transition  state  of  our  race  from  the  beauty  of  luxuriant 
hair  and  perfect  teeth  to  the  beauty  of  satin-smooth  scalps  and  geometricolly- 
pertect  mandibles  of  delicate  pink.  Is  one  of  comparative  ugliness,  analogous 
to  the  moulting  period  ol  the  feathered  tribes. 

Edward  P.  Jacksoh. 


AN  OPPOBTXINITY  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  NEGRO. 

Tas  development  of  Africa  excites  in  the  Christian  world  to-day  a  more 
common  and  widespread  interest  than  any  other  subject.  It  is  shared  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  by  nearly  all  nations,  classes,  and  religious  bodies. 
The  recent  partition  of  great  portions  of  the  continent  between  the  European 
powers,  as  well  as  the  formation  ot  commercial  companies  for  foundiiig  new 
empires  in  its  depths,  is  the  result,  not  tho  cause,  of  this  interest.  This  of 
itself  would  prove  that  it  is  no  merely  sentimental  feeling  which  shrinks 
from  action  ;  but  beyond  and  higher  than  this  Is  the  fact  that  great  numbers 
of  men,  as  far  apart  as  English  and  American  university  graduates  and 
French  peasants,  stand  ready  to  make  any  needed  sacrlflee,  even  ot 
life  itself,  to  help  It  on.  It  was  only  a  tew  days,  for  instance,  after  Cardinal 
Lavigerie  su^ceated  raising  a  semi-religious  geTtdamterif  for  the  purpose  of 
a  forcible  repression  of  the  slave-trade  that  more  than  a  thousand  men  volun- 
teered to  go  to  almost  certain  death  in  tbis  service.  When  one  miaaiocary 
falls  at  his  post,  ten  are  eager  to  flU  his  place.  Though  it  is  true  that  most 
of  the  explorers,  traders,  prospectors,  and  adventurers  who  are  pressing 
from  all  directiODs  into  the  interior  are  actuated  only  by  personal  motives, 
yet  the  Christian  world  at  large  has  no  other  wish  than  to  see  a  magnificent 
continent  opened  to  ciTllization,  Its  wealth  made  avfdlable,  and  the  "open 
sore  "  ot  tho  world  healed. 

There  is  one  notable  and  significant  exception  to  this  common  Interest  of 
all  Christian  peoples  in  the  redemption  ot  Ablca.  Tbe  edocated  and  well-to- 
do  American  negro  alone  seems  to  be  apathetic  and  indiflerent ;  or,  if  he  has 
any  interest  in  Africa,  It  la  purely  sentimental.  Though  I  have  hod  o 
to  become  unusually  familiar  with  what  has  been  done  la  that  c 
during  the  last  iifty  years  or  more,  I  cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  instance  of 
on  American  negro  who  has  gone  to  Africa  from  the  noble  motives  which 
have  led  tens  of  hundreds  of  wbll«  men  to  make  their  graves  in  its  fcv 
and  swamps.    This  indifference  is,  to  me  at  least,  inexplicable.  In  the  N 
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for  WTcrsl  generatlooB  the  negro  has  h&d  nearly  every  advantage  which  onr 
inaUtalloQB  could  give  bim,  and  bos  ^Tailed  himself  ot  them.  He  haa  taken 
high  rsAk  tn  our  colleges.  He  baa  filled  important  public  offices  and  haa 
been  In  Stat«  lesiaUtnrea  and  In  Congress.  Ever;  profession  and  bualnesa 
ha»  received  bim  into  ita  ranks,  and  be  has  acquired  wealth.  Moreover,  be 
has  done,  is  still  doing,  saccessful  Dusaionary  and  educational  work  among 
the  leaa  favored  Southern  negroes.  In  tbis  African  Qeld  alone,  where  we 
should  eipect  him  to  be  keeolj  Jealous  ot  the  foremost  place,  he  strangely 
stepa  aside  and  leaves  the  white  man  to  bear  the  whole  burden. 

Wbjr  should  we  eipect  bim  t«  be  foremostr  Simply  because  be  Is  bound  I17 
closer  race  ties  to  the  African  than  the  white  man  is,  and  there  is  not 
anotlier  civilised  or  semi-civtlLted  people  whom  the  knowledge  of  the  aulTer- 
ingi  of  kindred  peoples  does  not  call  to  itiBtant  and  noblf-lDdignaut  action. 
The  peace  of  Europe  la  constantly  threatened  becauM  every  Russian,  Greek, 
Serrian,  and  Bnlgarion— we  might  almost  add  every  Frenchman—Is  eager  to 
leap  to  arma  to  rescne  bis  brethren  from  a  foreign  yoke.  The  American 
ncfcro  alone  looks  on  apparently  indifferent  to  the  oppression  ot  fellow- 
negroes  to  which  the  tyranny  of  the  European  Turk  Is  mlldueas  in  compari- 
naa.  More  than  this,  we  should  look  to  him  to  be  foremost  because  eiperi- 
enre  nbowa  that  the  black  man  can  do  the  work  better  than  the  white.  In 
the  lost  haJt-centiiry  the  Christian  missionaries  have  gather^  converts  here 
and  thn«,  a  few  thousands  in  all,  doing  In  many  cases  a  problematical  good  ; 
"  minsion-bo;  '  being  often  a  term  ot  reproach  for  one  who  Is  lazy,  helpless, 
and  false.  During  the  same  time  black  men,  part  traders,  part  mlsaionariea, 
h*ve  coaverted  vast  populations  in  north-central  Africa  to  Mohammedanism. 
They  have  founded  among  them  kingdoms  of  a  high  degree  of  civilisation, 
and  the  negro  under  their  influence  baa  distinctly  advanced  in  strength  of 
mind  and  morals.  These  mlsaiooarles.  It  should  be  noted,  were  quite  as  much 
fltrangen  among  tbeir  African  converts  as  the  American  negro  would  have 
been.  80  the  black  traders  from  the  east  coast,  foreigners  still,  have  gone 
Into  temrj  part  of  the  Interior,  exploring  territories  In  which  no  white  man 
baa  yet  hiwn  ^le  to  set  foot,  everywhere  becoming  leaders  ot  the  people — 
when  Uwy  have  not  exterminated  them.  Has  the  enlightened  American 
negro  lesi  force  ot  character  or  strength  of  will,  less  power  to  Influence  or  to 
I,  than  the  black,  half-breed  Arab  I  Could  no  American  Tippu  Tib 
r  tor  dvlllxation  aud  Christianity  a  territory  as  great  as  that  man 
rnlea,  am  much  an  alien  to  his  subjects  as  bis  Belgian  secretary  I 

IgiMiruicc  cannot  be  the  cause  ot  this  indiffeience,  for  we  are  referring 
onlf  to  Out  educated  and  intelligent  American  negro.  Nor  can  It  be  because 
mtaaloBary  societies  have  r^ect«d  his  proffered  services.  A  man  who  waa  in 
aamMt  lo  do  Uils  work  would  not  be  stoppedaday  by  such  a  trifling  ob> 
-^^^p  African  pioneer  and  mission  history  Is  full  of  Instances  of  men  who 
bara  Ubocvd  alone  tn  Africa.  The  Royal  Geographical  Society  has  recently 
bonorod  with  one  of  Ita  coveted  prizes  an  independent  missionary  who 
aLmoat  wittiout  means,  and  absolutely  atone,  has  explored  a  great  and 
bltbcrto  alnoat  nuknown  territory. 

It  cannot  apriog  from  a  feeling  that  he  is  not  fitted  to  be  useful  in  such  a 
Br  Id  1  TSBtore  to  say  that  there  is  no  one  so  humble  In  ability  and  acqulre- 
nanta  wbo,  U  he  has  the  right  spirit,  coold  not  be  a  power  In  Africa.  There 
la,  or  «M  racently,  living  alone  on  the  shores  ot  I^ke  Tanganyika  a  French 
•oldkr  wbOk  on  bis  dinchorge  from  the  army,  offered  himself  For  work  in 
AMe&     Tboofl^    nothing   but  a  drill-seigeant,    be   proved  more   useful 
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than  miui;  a  higbly-traiaed  misalonoiy.  He  formed  the  UAtives  of  i 
conaiderable  dintrlct  Into  a  home-guard,  which  auccesaftUl;  defended 
It  from  all  the  raids  of  the  slave-hiutere.  One  principal  cause  of  th« 
great  luflaence  of  Uackay  of  Uganda,  whose  recent  death  has  thrUled 
the  Chrlatian  world  with  a  feeling  aktn  to  dismay,  after  the  spirit 
whirh  nnimatcd  him,  waa  the  fact  that  he  was  a  practical  tnachinlHt 
It  is.  in  truth,  not  too  much  to  sa;  that  wliat  Africa  needs  most  now  la 
not  univerHitj'  men  and  bighlf-educated  tcacberB,  but  mechanics  and  artl- 
aans,  farmers  and  gardEncrs.  actuated  bj  the  same  spirit. 

Nor  can  this  IndiBerence  spring  from  timidity.  The  negro's  record  in  the 
Civil  War  amply  proves  that  he  is  not  daunted  by  perils,  nor  does  be  abrink 
from  privations  in  a  noble  cause.  His  apathy  Is  the  harder  to  UDderatand 
from  the  fact  that  nothing  to-day  Is  surer  to  win  the  attention  aiid  admira- 
tion of  the  worid  than  self-socriflchig  work  in  Africa.  That  this  recognition 
is  not  reserved  for  the  'wbit«  man  Is  shown  by  the  bonois  heaped  upon 
Bishop  Crowther,  a  Yomba  slave,  for  his  services  in  the  Niger  valley,  and 
the  affectionate  regard  of  all  who  have  followed  Stanley's  adventurotts  life 
for  his  faithful  Zanzlbari,  UledJ.  A  career  is  surely  open  to  the  ambitions 
American  negro  in  Africa,  success  in  which  would  lift  his  whole  ri 
aiding  in  the  redemption  of  a  continent.  Why  does  be  not  enter  ttt 
James  St.  Hitbbj 
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THE  USELESSNESS  OP  FLYING-MACHINES. 

Atr-ships  have  had  an  exhaustive  trial,  and  their  limitations  are  n$'< 
recognised  by  all  Intelligent  investigators.  Any  vessel  which  depends  (or 
its  upward  motion  upon  its  displacement  of  air  must,  of  necessity,  lie  so 
large  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  propelling  It  against  even  a  moderate 
breeze.  Helpless  and  inert  oa  an  Iceberg  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  it  must  Hoat 
whereverthe  aSrial  currents  choose  t«  carry  it.  Few,  even  of  the  most  vis- 
ionary entbueiasts,  now  really  believe  that  the  day  will  ever  come  when 
buoyant  airships  will  navigate  the  heavens  in  any  governable  direction. 

With  flying-machines,  however,  the  cose  la  radically  dllTerent.  In  the 
flrst  place,  the  flying- machine  follows  the  analogy  oC  nature  as  no  air-ship 
ever  could.  Ships  float  on  the  water  in  very  much  the  same  fashion  that  flah 
and  many  aquatic  birds  float  In  or  upon  It ;  but  the  balloon  flnds  no  prototype 
In  Its  sphere.  No  bird  or  insect  exists  that  can  for  an  instant  support  Itself 
motionless  In  the  air.  The  apeclflc  gravity  of  water  and  that  of  most  ani- 
mals are  so  nearly  the  same  that  an  equipoise  is  easily  established  In  various 
ways.  But  the  speciSc  gravity  of  air  is  so  very  much  less  than  that  of  most 
of  the  other  forms  of  matter  that  an  equipoise  Is  very  hard  to  establlah.  As 
has  been  ot>served.  no  tivlnganlmal  can  support  Itself  in  the  air  without  sup- 
plementing the  specific  gravity  of  the  air  by  an  expenditure  of  muscular 
energy,  and  in  most  cases  this  expenditure  is  very  large. 

It  is,  then,  only  by  monns  of  some  strong,  light  structur«.  plita  a  large 
amount  of  energy,  that  we  may  hope  to  imitate  nature  and  traverse  the 
heavens  with  both  speed  and  certainty  of  course.  But  when  the  inevitable 
conditions  are  once  accepted,  the  outlook  forsuccess  Is  by  no  means  discourag- 
ing. The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  successful  flying-mochme  are  such  that 
any  decade  of  our  age  of  aggressive  science  may  surmount  them.  There  Is 
nothing  at  all  absurd  tu  the  notion  that  men  may  learn  to  fly.  Not  by  mean« 
of  their  own  muscles,  of  couibs.— uot)Ody  now  expects  tbat, — but  by  meamol 
mechanical  Ingenuity,  linked  with  the  tremendous  power  of  steam  or  « 
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Uw  mogic  of  that  wonder- working  force  which  we  call  electricitf,  At  the 
present  time  there  is  a  general  feeling,  not  onl)-  among  wild  enthuBfasta,  bnt 
among  men  of  sober  judgment,  both  in  the  scientific  and  In  the  bosiness 
worid,  tbat  a  pracCli^  SjiDg-machine  is  among  the  near  poBaibllities  of  the 
(ntuic  I.earae4  and  conservative  societies  have  lent  to  this  belief  a  very 
nmeiderable  degree  of  favor,  whU^  the  faith  of  the  commercia]  world  is  at- 
[eated  bj  the  recent  formation  In  a  western  city  of  a  companv  with  on  enor- 
inoas  capital  which  U  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  building  of  fijfng 

Dot  when  one  eiaminoa  carefully  Into  the  possible  utility  of  flying- 
machines,  he  Is  forced  to  Che  conviction  tbat  no  great  benefits  to  mankind 
ar«  reaaonablj  lo  be  expected  froia  even  the  moal  triumphant  success  in  this 
line  of  Invention.  It  is  really  curious  that  so  many  people  asaunie  without 
rellcetion  that  a  successful  flying- machine  would  mean  either  Increased  speed 
or  Increased  carrytng  power  over  our  present  methods  of  Iranaporlation.  An 
American  journal  of  weight  and  ability  recently  gave  editorial  utterance  to 
this  remarkable  statement:  "The  successfnl  trial  of  an  air-sblp  would  in 
Cwenlj'faur  hours'  time  cut  down  by  half  the  value  of  all  the  railroads  and 
Iteamahips  In  the  world,  because  It  would  aJTord  an  opportunity  of  cheapen- 
ing to  an  Incredible  eiteat  the  cost  of  transporting  persons  and  merchan- 
diaE."  This  is  sheer  nonsense  :  and  it  is  worthy  of  confutation  only  because 
tt  Is  a  kind  of  nonsense  to  which  people  who  talk  on  this  subject  seem  to  fall 
victlniR  in  a  very  unthinking  way. 

Tbc  Due  sole  advantage  of  atrial  transit  Ilea  in  the  directness  of  route 
which  It  would  And  possible.  A  Dying  car  could  (theoretically}  go  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  or  from  London  to  Constantinople,  in  a  line  much 
man  nearly  straight  than  Is  now  possible  for  a  railroad  or  a  ateamship. 
But  what  other  advantage  could  possibly  attend  aCrial  trajisit  I  Many  per- 
sona speak  of  "travelling  through  the  air"  aa  if  air  would  be  an  entirely  novel 
nwdintn  to  travel  through.  They  seem  not  to  realise  that  nteamsbips  and 
nilfoad  trains  at  the  present  day  travel  through  the  air,  with  the  great  ad' 
ditlanal  advantage  of  gettinic  a  solid  base  beneath  the  air  to  rest  upon. 
WooU  a  cargo  of  goods  or  a  carload  of  passengers  lose  Its  weight  if  it  were 
•tented  above  the  earth's  surface  t  If  not.  then  this  weight  must  rest  on 
•Otnvtlilng.  And  If  It  re«t8  upon  the  air,  the  friction  will  be  tor  greater  than 
tf  ll  n»led  upon  the  steel  nils  and  well-luhricated  wheels  of  a  flrst'Clafs  rail- 
nmd.  The  more  yielding  the  substance  upon  wbicb  a  moving  weight  slides, 
ibe  greater  the  friction.  Am  a  ship,  resting  on  the  yielding  sea,  finds  a  much 
gniatcr  mIsLimce  to  Its  moLlon  than  does  the  same  weight  resting  upon  steel 
raiW  *■>  would  a  vessel  resting  upon  the  air  find  a  much  greater  friction  to 
avereoate  than  if  it  rested  upoo  the  sea.  An  express  train  now  travels 
Ihrovgh  the  air,  and  through  no  other  medium.  By  resting  upon  the  earth 
It  ■eciuea  •  Krip  tor  its  driving-wheels  and  a  hard,  smooth  surface  to  alide 
opon.  What  advant-ige  could  result  from  mcreaaing  the  friction,  and  put- 
tliiB  forth  a  tremetulauB  power  to  support  the  weight  of  the  tr^n,  at  the 
Muna  Uaw  nmovtng  the  driving- wbecls  to  a  region  where  they  could  get  no 
^p  MV*  npon  the  thin  and  Heeing  air  f 

And  If  It  U  Bbaard  to  hope  for  an  increase  or  speed.  It  Is  even  more  palpa- 
bly trnpoMlbW  to  ««enre  an  Increase  of  u-ansportlng  power  by  means  of  Qylng- 
lent's  aane  reflection  ought  to  convlnoc  any  man  that  the 
n  Ilftlnff  a  deAd-weigbt  a  hundred  feet  luU)  the  air  must 
1  the  power  necessary  to  move  the  some  weight  an  equal 
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distance  along  the  oiuth's  surface.  Even  bo  crude  a  Tehlcle  as  a  Bfone-drag 
enables  a  horse  to  poll  for  miles  a  load  of  rocks  which  he  could  not  lift  a 
thousand  feet.  Two  hurses  nill  trot  and  puU  a  hundred  passeagers  aloDRthe 
I  amooth  metals  of  a  tramwaj.  Of  bow  many  horses  would  the  streoglb  be 
k  nquired  to  support  tbe  same  car  full  of  passen^rs  tn  mid-air  an  hour,  to  saj 
othingotmorins  it  along  rapidly  at  that  elevation!  A  force  of  ten  pounds, 
intagcousi:^  applied,  n-lll  move  a  ton  In  a  horizontal  direction.  To  sus- 
tain the  ton  in  the  sir  and  simultaneouslj  more  it  at  the  same  speed  in  a 
horisontal  direction  obviously  would  inquire  a  force  of  t«n  ponnda  plus  tieo 
thousand  potmd» J  Here,  again,  one  is  coostr^ned  to  sak :  What  advantage 
is  it  to  put  forth  the  enormous  powor  necessary  t«  sustain  the  treight  la  mid- 
^r,  when  the  weight  might  just  as  well  rest  peacefully  upon  the  earth,  the 
transporting  power  required  being  in  both  cases  aabstantiatly  the  same?  The 
whole  absurdity  originates  in  the  unthinking  notion  that  a  bird  on  the  wing 
weighs  less  than  he  does  when  sitting  on  a  percb. 

No  triumph  of  ingenuity,  no  availability  of  new  substancefi,  such  as 
aluminium,  uoappticatlonof  electricity  or  other  power,  will  ever  enable  man 
and  freight  do  travel  supported  on  the  air  more  speedily  or  cheaply  than, 
with  the  same  advantages  of  material  and  power,  they  can  be  transported 
through  the  air  while  resting  on  the  earth.  So  long  as  the  force  of  gravity 
remains  vinalteTed,  transit  through  mid-air  must,  of  necessity,  be  handi- 
capped by  dlaadvantages  which  no  conceivable  mechanism  could  overcome — 
disadvantages  which  forever  preclude  serious  competition  with  transit  on 
the  earth's  surface. 

Flying-machines  are  among  the  near  possihUitles — an  enthusiast  might 
alukost  say  probabilities.  Man  may  yet  harness  himself  Into  a  light,  longh 
frame-work  of  aluminium,  and,  compelling  the  electric  cmrentcompletely  to 
his  will,  mount  the  ether  like  a  lark  or  cleave  the  clouds  like  an  eagle.  But 
the  world  has  as  little  practical  use  for  flying-machines  as  it  has  for  the 
north  pole.  Scientists  would  be  deeply  Interested  in  them ;  the  rich  might 
conceivably  uee  them  as  luxurious  playthings;  adventurous  cranks  would 
play  mod  pranks  with  them,  not  "tiefore  high  heaven,"  but  in  high  heaven; 
d  the  managers  of  agricultural  fairs  and  Fourth -of-July  entertainments 
r  would  hall  them  with  joy  as  the  legitimate  heir  to  that  old  favorite,  the  bal- 
loon  ascension.  But  the  spectacle  of  a  perfected  flying-machine  to-moiTOW 
curving  Its  graceful  spirals  above  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  need  not 
shake  by  a  ripple  the  watery  inatabUity  of  the  most  dropsical  railroad  stock 
In  that  hydropathic  centre.  The  mass  of  mankind  will  live  and  move  for- 
ever upon  the  earth's  surface.  The  power  that  hinds  solidsubstoncea  to  thali 
surface  will  never  be  defled  or  evaded  to  any  beyond  the  most  limited  ik 
A&THun  Mare  Cumiai 
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HOW  TO  TEACH  CITIZENSHIP. 

"  Oh,  I  NEVER  read  editorials,"  was  the  reply  made  by  an  intelligent- 
looking  young  paying-teller  in  one  of  Boston's  national  bonks,  when  aaked  if 
be  bad  read  a  certain  newspaper  editorial  dealing  with  a  prombient economic 
question.  Even  more  distressing  was  the  confession  of  a  young  citizen,  bom 
and  bred  in  Kew  York  city,  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to  how  he  shonld  vote  at 
the  recent  mnntclpal  election,  that  he  did  not  know  who  the  candidates  warct 
When  told  that  Mr.  Grant  was  the  Tammany  candidate,  he  e>pT«Medtto 

ic  that  he  would  be  defeated,  as  he  "'  never  did  like  the  Grant  Ii 
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Th*  writer's  experience  han  not  been  uniqae.  Certain  it  is  that  [ndifference 
to  Uie  duties  of  dtiieuship  oa  the  part  ot  aar  joung  men— products  of  our 
•cbool  Bj-Btems,  public  and  private— not  only  as  regards  aji  Intelligont  coaaid- 
cratlon  of  queatloDs  o(  Tital  importance,  but  even  in  the  matter  of  casting  a 
ballot  at  all,  Is  altc^elher  too  common. 

During  the  BebetlioD  the  appeal  toarms  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union 

■rmiaedthemterestofourcilizGiisandstirredthefiresof  patriotism.    Mosucb 

18  exists  to-daj,  and  the  waTlng  ot  the  blood  j  shirt  does  not  excite  the 

■slona  of  the  generation  ot  voters  to  whom  the  war  is  only  on  hlstoricalree- 

~.   All  tbemoroneed,  tJien,  toeQCoursirecitizenshipbyediication.   TheOlU 

■got  the  ofBees  at  the  government  is  still  an  inevitable  fact,  and  there  are  still 

t  nattoDsl  qnestions  vrhirh  demand  the  intelligent  eonaideratiou  of  our 

Furthermore,  our  papulation  has  grown,  very  largely  by  Immlgra- 

>  snch  an  extent  that  we  now  number,  at  a  low  estimate,  sixty-two 

lUtions.  distribot^d  in  many  distinct  communities,  differing  from  each  other 

btuUills  and  customs,  and  even  in  language.    In  New  Mexico  thecitizencasta 

Bballot  written  in  Spanish ;  In  many  factory  cities  ot  New  England  clerks 

tbo  can  speak  Canadian  French  ore  employed  In  the  shops :  in  Wisconsin 

m  exclusive  use  of  the  English  language  in  the  public  schools  la  brought  In. 

tBtion.    Thus  the  immense  task  is  imposed  upon  ub  not  only  ot  preparing 

citlxenship  the  children  of  American  homes,  but  of  inculcating  the  prin^ 

Mof  our  government  into  the  minds  of  those  children  whose  parents  were 

n  and  brought  up  under  other  systems. 

It  is  In  the  public  schools  of  the  land  that  the  dangers  of  IndiBerence  and 
larance  must  be  met.  Mncb  has  already  been  done  In  the  line  of  improve^ 
Civil  government  Is  being  more  widely  taught,  though  It  is  not 
tf  remally  found  in  the  courses  of  study  even  of  our  high^jhools.  The 
rement  to  place  American  flags  upon  school-houses  has  surely  been  an 
tone.  But  how  does  it  happen  that  we  witness  so  much  indifference 
[■ship  among  graduates  of  our  public  schools  who  are  of  voting  age! 
» it  bapBf  n  that  intelligent  men,  in  an  intensely  illogical  spirit, 
le  young  citlxens  to  "let  politics  alone  "  on  the  ground  that  they  are  cor~ 
ts  it  the  filthy  condition  ot  the  Augean  stables  were  the  best  reason 
IhT  Berculea  should  not  attempt  to  clean  them.  If  our  public  schools  are 
~  )ttinga«etot  citizens  who,  foi^tling  that  they  owe  something  to  the 
ainits  and  prat«ction  of  a  free  government,  and  failing  to  realize  that 
raptlan  graws  on  indlfrcrence,  stay  away  from  the  polls  because  it  rains, 
Elanbinit  to  the  indignity  of  being  sent  tor  with  a  carri&ge ;  if,  as  a  result  ot 
■bllcflchool  education,  our  young  men  arc  enabled  to  read  the  newsiaper 
1  of  tbe  baseball  game  without  feeling  inclined  to  read  the  editorial 
I,  tben  the  schools  have  fallen  short  ot  what  ought  to  be  expected 

Eren  if  a  law  were  passed  making  the  study  of  civU  government  com. 

7  in  al)  blgb-schools  and  in  the  highest  grade  of  the  grammar-schools, 

ly  might  not  be  effe'^tual.    The  mere  placing  of  a  text-book  in  tbe 

a  not  sufGce.   tn  the  report  ot  Superintendent  Seaverof  the  Boston 

R,  for  1M88.  we  Qnd  complaint  made  that  the  study  of  civil  government 

be«n  neglected.    The  t^hing  of  citizenship  depends  more  upon  the 

bir  than  upon  the  subject  taught.    It  Is  one  thing  to  teach  the  Constl- 

Mttf  Um  Uni(«dSt«t«fl80that  itshallbeundergfood:  itisqoite  another 

meb  tteo  that  It  ahallbe  apprtciatfi.    It  Is  even  more  important  to 

1  litto  tha  mlnda  of  yonng  pupils  a  thorough  appreciation  ot  tbe  ethics 
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and  the  nobleness  of  honest  citizenahtp,  foel  with  Cornelia  ol 
Udent  Bocae  tbttt  the  uiOHt  precious  Jewels  slie  uan  show  ore  her  pat:rioUo 
tUldrant 


Sauuw.  W.  Mbkhuh. 


THE  BBUTAL  SEX, 

WsKN  Mrs.  Poyier,  Id  the  course  of  one  o(  her  memorable  MKumonta 
with  Mr.  Craig  on  •■  Ihe  wonuui  qoeatJon,"  wound  up  bj  admittUig  that, 
though  women  might  be  foolish,  "God  Almighty  made 'em  U>  match  the 
men,"  BhesappUedastatomeut  of  thesoemingly  unanswerable  variety  which 
her  sex  tmvv  not  been  alow  to  make  use  of  in  dlscuasione  regarding  the  le- 
■peetlve  merita  or  taillnga  of  the  sexes.  As  ilalvolio,  however,  when  ques- 
tioned oonceming  Pythagoros's  assertion  that  the  soul  of  our  grondam 
might  bapl;  inhabit  a  bird,  replied  that  he  thought  nobly  of  the  soul  and  tn 
no  waj  approved  of  the  opinion,  so  I  must  declare  that  I  think  too  nobly  of 
woman  to  approve  altogether  of  Mrs.  Poyser's  theory  and  assent  to  its  prop- 
osllion  that  women  were  made  to  match  the  men.  It  it  were  true,  then  the 
hiunan  race  were  in  a  most  parlous  stat«.  If  it  were  true,  then  the  mascU' 
line  would  not  be  the  brutal  sex. 

To  be  cruel  is  not  necessarily  to  be  brutal,  In  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  < 
those  terms,  however  loxlcogmphers  may  decide  the  matter  for  themselves. 
A  person  may  be  both  brutal  and  cruel,  or  only  cruel,  or,  again,  only  brutaL 
In  onlinary  speech  we  distinguish  between  the  two  words  by  applying  the 
term  "croel*'  to  merciless  acts  which  seem  to  imply  a  definite  amount  of  de- ' 
Ifbeiste  thought  preparatory  to  their  eiecntlon,  and  "brutal"  to  similar 
■eta  committed  without  such  thought  and  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 
So  it  Is  that  we  speak  of  "  reUned  cruelty,"  but  not  of  "  rcSned  brutaUty."  I 
haT«  elHewhere  intimated  that  women  are  often  cruel ;  I  should  be  sorry  to 
believe  that  they  could  be  brutal. 

Cruelty  la  a  detensive  attribute  of  weakness ;  brutality  the  vice  of 
•trength.  The  eihlbition  of  these  two  traits  manlfeeta  itself  early  in  our 
Inunan  nature.  Let  any  one  observe  groups  of  boys  and  glrla  at  their 
•^aroto  gamn,  and  he  will  see  among  the  former  the  brute  nature  asserting 
ll>  preaenoe  with  more  or  less  vehemence,  according  to  circumstances.  In  a 
bw  Interchange  of  kicks  and  blows,  while  among  the  girls  he  will  observe 
•stlona  tbat  are  cntel  rather  than  brutal,  and  which  Involve  mental  rather 
than  physical  distress.  But  it  la  the  brutal  ratber  than  the  cruel  aide  that 
Into  boldest  relief.  And  among  men  and  women  the  same  degree  of 
exists.    The  stronger  sex  is  still  the  brutal  one. 

WIUi  hratallty  is  often  blended  a  vein  of  reckless  generosity,  a  doubtful 
tue,  the  exercise  of  which  often  serves  to  moderate  or  even  dissipate  in 

public  mind  the  efllect  of  the  bmtality.    But  this  Is  somewhat  aside  from 

main  theme.  It  Is  not  needful  to  go  back  to  the  past  to  sustain  the 
■MBttlon  that  the  masculine  sex,  taken  in  its  entirety.  Is  a  brutal  one.  We 
ou  Und  pnwfs  enough  of  it  close  at  band  in  our  own  time.  Nor  need  we 
taka  exaggerated  Instances  of  it.  such  as  now  and  then  shock  lis  In  White- 
cbapnl  alroeltiea  or  the  acts  of  Stanley's  rear-guard  in  darkest  Africa,  or  fn 
Um  praoUoes  o(  Msmi-fawboroos  peoples.  We  have  but  to  look  at  existing 
Matca  of  things  In  the  mont  enlightened  nations  of  the  globe 

Among  the  rougher  elements  that  form  part  of  the  social  structure,  we 
ftnd  HKBi  inhuman  practices  to  be  of  common  occurrence.  Men  think  little 
«(  bMttnc  their  beaatii  of  burden  most  savagely,  and  nearly  as  often  and  aa 
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sATrngel;,  their  imtortaiiate  wives.  The  Lmpulae  to  either  act  U  In  no  m;  re- 
Btr^iaed  b;  reason,  ADd  is  simpt;  the  r«sull  of  bjx  outbreak  of  bmte  nature. 

It  the  brutality  ol  modern  lite  touched  no  greater  extremes  tlum  thcae 
And  was  conftiied  to  the  lower  strata  of  society,  we  might  look  for  ita  ellmi- 
natioa  in  time,  (or  the  progreas  of  intelligence  wonld  supplement  the  worit- 
tngsof  law.  But  brutality  is  deep-rooted  )n  man's  nature;  its  motives  ore  not 
the  accidents  of  the  moment  In  their  soorre  when  its  most  iialeful  conse- 
quences are  concerned,  but  ore  omoug  the  fundamental  passions  of  num. 

Think  foramoment  nh^t  la  Implied  in  the  single  fact  that  In  no  part  of 
the  world  Is  It  deemed  safe  for  a  womui  to  go  alone  after  dark,  nor,  in  many 
localities,  b;  day  even.  It  is  not  enough  to  reply  that  woman  must  have  a 
trustworth?  masculine  escort  be/^ose  she  is  timid.  Why  shonld  she  be 
timid  i  Under  similar  circumstances  a  man  may  fear  the  personal  vlolenceof 
an  enemy  or  the  loss  of  his  money  aud  valuables.  A  woman  has  to  dread 
man's  "  wUdness  and  the  cluuiees  of  the  dart."  In  plain  words,  she  feora 
that,  if  unattended,  some  man  will  seek  to  rob  her  of  her  honor.  And  is  not 
this  fear  of  hers  an  arraignment  of  civilisation  tteelf  t  How  much  better  does 
civilised  man  show  above  his  savage  brother  In  relation  to  this  matter  I 

It  may  be  urged  that  It  la  unfair  to  hold  all  men  responsible  tor  the  law- 
lessness of  a  minority :  but  what  Is  this  but  to  confess  that  the  majority  ara 
powerless  to  restrain  the  minority,  or  to  say  that  Improvement  In  this  regard 
Is  Impossible )  If  in  the  vicinity  of  every  large  town  in  the  United  States 
there  lurked  a  dozen  or  more  fierce  wolves  that,  after  nigh tf  all,  went  into  the 
town  and  banqueted  on  such  of  the  citizens  as  they  could  secure,  we  may  with- 
out much  doubt  assert  that  such  a  ntate  of  things,  when  once  fonnd  to  exist, 
would  come  to  a  speedy  termination ;  for  every  man  would  feel  that  the  com- 
mon safety  of  all  demanded  the  exertion  of  his  strength  In  the  contest  with 
the  wild  beasts.  But  let  It  be  understood  that  the  honor  of  every  woman  is 
endangered  when  she  goes  from  plnoe  to  place  alone  at  night,  and  we  accept 
the  fact  Bfl  no  reproach  on  our  common  manhood,  but  merely  fancy  that  all 
requlreraentsof  duty  are  satisfied  if  we  provldedefeuceless  woman  with  a  re- 
sponsible mole  escort. 

But  woman's  timidity  is  an  Inheritance,  ssys  some  one.  That  is  true 
enough  ;  but  is  there  no  active  present  reason  for  Its  continued  eilstencel 
Let  any  newspaper  with  its  numberle.ss  accounts  of  brutal  assaults  upon 
women  make  answer  to  this.  That  the  perpetrators  of  such  crimes  often 
meet  with  swift  retributive  Justice  at  the  hands  of  an  curaged  mob  haa  little 
lufluencc  In  the  creation  of  a  public  opinion  strong  enough  to  make  crimes  of 
this  kind  eventually  unknown,  slmpty  because  public  opinion,  when  it  thus 
becomes  the  Instrument  of  justice,  la  not  worked  upon  by  the  nobler  aspects 
of  the  cose. 

Crimes  against  property  are  always  looked  upon  by  the  average  man  aa 
more  heinous  than  any  others,  and  it  is  uaelesa  to  deny  that  the  average  nuut 
regards  his  wife  as  hla  property.    She  is 

"Somechlog  hotter  thao  hia  doSi  a  little  dearer  than  his  horse," 

It  Is  tme,  but  his  property  nevertheless.    The  indignation  which  he  feels  ^ 

hearing  of  some  assault  upon  a  woman  diiTers  in  degree,  bat  scarcely  In  kind, 
from  the  horror  with  which  cerUUn  frontier  communities  regard  the  crime  of 
borsfr«t«alIng.  In  each  case  the  sin  Is  commItt«d  against  property.  In  the 
frontier  town  every  mitn  feels  that  his  own  property  la  In  danger  while  lbs 
bur-.'  'ill  at  large; and  siinllarly  the  average  man  argues  with  n 
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^HKt  to  hiB  own  wife  while  tbe  ravishcr  goea  unwhipt  of  Justice.  Hence 
^^p  speedy  resort  to  the  swiftest  punishment  possible  Id  each  caae. 
^K  Bat  suppose  the  Idea  of  personal  ownership  is  not  involved  In  anj  way, 
M  It  Is,  refine  it  how  we  may.  In  aU  losUuices  of  tbe  kind  Orat  cited,  or  in  all 
aecDaatiODB  of  adulter;  brought  bj  tbe  huabvad  aitalnst  his  wife.  Suppose 
we  eonslder  simply  one  prominent  attitude  In  which  the  majoritj  of  men 
etKul  towards  wom^mldnd.  And  what  is  thatattitadeJ  Briefly  and  plainly 
It  is  that  man's  physical  weUate  requires  for  Ita  matotemincc  the  moral  ruin 
of  unnumbered  tbousaDds  of  women. 

It  is  prudery  to  bo  shocked  at  auch  a  putting  of  the  matter,  when  we 
know  that  the  practice  of  the  average  man  la  In  fullest  accord  with  the 
statement  just  made.  Our  age  is  easily  shocked  tn  certain  directions,  but 
our  superior  vlrtae  Is  not  incontestably  proved  by  the  fact  that  we  are  loss 
pIUn«pokea  than  our  ancestors.  What  should  moat  coaceni  us  is  to  see 
wbethar  or  no  such  a  statement  be  true  or  false. 

That  it  ia  a  falie  or  mlBleading  presentment  I  leave  (or  others  to  main- 
tain :  that  it  1b  a  true  condensation  of  the  theory  held  by  the  minority  of 
mon  t  da  oat  h7sitat«  to  assert. 

The  tolerant  attitude  taken  by  many  men  of  blameless  lives  towards 
•exoal  sins  Is  often  urged  against  them  as  a  reproach  by  women.  In  this  i 
women  are  partly  right  and  partly  wrong.  They  are  In  the  wrong  because 
they  are  prone  to  magnify  the  guilt  of  sins  of  this  kind  so  (or  above  that  of 
otbcr  Tlolntioas  of  the  rule  of  right  living  as  thereby  practically  to  Ignore 
at  times  the  existence  of  other  slna.  They  thus  exhibit  a  distorted  seoae  of 
proportion  In  morals,  and  so  weaken  the  Influence  they  might  otherniiw  exert 
upon  the  practice  of  men  iu  this  direction.  But  they  are  in  tbe  right  to  a 
certain  extent  In  urging  their  reproach  because  the  eaiy  judgment  passed 
i^KHi  sexual  sins,  ercn  by  men  who  have  no  notion  of  committing  tbem, 
belpa  In  ita  way  to  make  the  commission  of  those  offences  more  readily  possible. 

Masculine  society  tacitly  assumes  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
men  will  not  remain  virtuous.  It  also  aasumes  that  a  vast  number  o(  women 
must  lead  unchaste  lives  in  order  that  the  seioat  appetitea  of  the  before- 
mentioned  men  may  be  gratiSed.  Now  see  how  differently  tbs  two  sota  of 
Individuals  Involved  In  these  assumptions  are  regarded  by  the  world  at  large. 
The  flrst-naued  are  seeking  the  gratiHt^alion  of  a  natural  instinct,  we  say. 
If  the  men  ate  young  and  unmarried,  we  say  "  boys  will  be  boys,"  and  if 
married,  we  m«  not  very  much  inclined  to  severer  judgment  so  long  as  there 
Is  no  outraging  of  canvGctlonsUtics.  But  it  young  women  Indulge  In 
ptacticce  of  this  kind,  we  do  not  good-naturedly  excuse  them  by  saying 
"gjrtawill  be  girls,"  orextend  to  them  the  same  leniency  of  Judgment  passed 
upon  their  brothers ;  what  is  natural  in  tbe  one  sex  appeora  to  be  most 
pgfTMM  and  unnatural  in  the  other.  We  forgive  the  one  class  readily 
moogli,  or  even  deny  the  need  of  the  exercise  of  forgiveaess ;  tbe  other  class 
we  teAue  to  respect.  If  we  be  men,  or  If  we  be  women,  we  refuse  to  forgive. 

To  tacitly  admit  that  incontinence  is.  If  not  commendable,  at  least  a  very 
venial  transgression  for  the  male  sex,  but  something  quite  opposite  for  the 
female  mx,  carries  with  It  the  practical  coateasioD  that  right  thinking  aa- 
w(U  aa  ri^it  acting  In  relation  to  so  important  a  matter  la  for  the  present 
nn  attain  able.  It  is  to  admit,  moreover,  that  man  has  mode  but  very  little 
a  ftom  the  animal  to  the  s[^tual  in  this  respect  In  all  the  ages  that 
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The  church  baa  not  caatributed  materiallr  to  the  BOlntiou  of  this  monl 
question.  It  has  beld  up  an  ideal  of  what  man  should  be  in  this  parttcutar, 
but  It  has  never  strenuously  denied  what  the  practice  of  the  average  man 
declarea ;  namaly,  that  the  attainment  of  sucb  on  ideal  of  virtue  by  man  Isan 
Impossible  achievenient.  It  has  preaclixd  chastity  far  man  as  well  as  lor 
woman,  but  it  has  usually  ntopped  with  preacbing. 

It  matters  little  what  advoncemeut  is  made  la  any  or  oil  departments  of 
human  knowledge,  or  what  Increase  of  refinement  marks  our  progress 
through  the  centuries,  It  men  arc  to  remain  at  the  end  of  it  all  as  essentially 
brutal  In  the  satisfaction  of  seruot  desire  as  the  savage  in  bla  wlldemees 
countless ieons ago.  Solongastbe  average tn&o,  refined  or  otherwise,  per- 
alsta  in  acting  up  to  bis  belief  that  the  physical  well-being  of  his  sex  laex- 
omblf  calls  tor  the  separation  from  the  ranks  of  virtuous  women  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  their  sisters,  and  the  consequent  moral  ruin  of  these 
ministers  l«  his  pleasure ;  so  long  as  be  contentedly  sufTers  this  perpetual 
sacrifioe  to  be  offered  up  In  bis  behalf,  so  long  ma;  ours  be  trutMully  as  well 
BS  sadly  called  the  brutal  sex  t 

Obcab  Fay  Adaxb, 


IN  FAVOB  OF  THE  JEW. 

We  CONDEMN  the  anti-Semitic  legislation  of  Russia  and  contrast  the  con- 
dition of  the  Jctes  In  this  free  and  favored  country,  but  we  continue  to  foster 
prejudice  and  retaU  worn  charges  wblcb  we  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to 
investigate. 

"I  cannot  understand  your  associating  with  Jews,"  said  on  ordinarily 
amiable  young  woman.  "I  don't  like  them  and  don't  want  to  bave  anytbing 
to  do  with  theiu."  "Have  you  any  personal  acquaintance  wilh  themi"  I 
asked.  "I  can't  sa;  that  I  have.  There  was  a  Jewiab  girl  at  our  boarding- 
Bchool,  but  that  was  different;  she  was  bright,  and  pleasant,  and  ^uite  tike 
other  prople."    Many  other  "critics"  are  not  more  enlightened. 

Some  chaises  are  obsolete,  but  we  hear  continually  that  Jews  arc  sordid, 
mean,  rapacious.  They  arrive  lu  this  country  poor  and  speedily  become  rich, 
and  this  is  the  result  of  over-reaching  and  trickery.  Tliey  do  not  ssnlst  in 
the  development  of  the  country  by  becoming  mechanics  or  agriculturists. 
They  are  revengetul.  They  ore  rude,  uncultured,  ostentatious.  They  are 
Intolerant  and  hostile  to  Chrlutlanity.  They  always  have  been  and  always 
will  be  an  alien  race,  and  America  wonts  citizens  and  patriots. 

Let  us  hear  the  other  side. 

Though  a  stain  of  meanness  and  cunning  has  been  Imprinted  by  centuries 
of  Gentile  oppression,  many  Jews  are  unspotted  by  it  and  show  the  purest 
quality  of  honor.  Tbeir  success  is  mainly  due  to  business  habits,  thrift,  and 
intelligence.  They  bave  drawn  capital  to  the  country  and  increased  it^  com- 
mercial  influcuce.  They  are  eager  to  acquire,  but  ready  to  give.  I  know 
Russian  Jews,  poor  and  superstitious,  who  allowed  on  aged  Christian 
woman  to  occupy  a  room  in  their  house,  rent  free,  while  she  was  too  111  to 
work,  and  suppUed  ber  with  necessaries  tor  weeks.  The  generosity  of 
wealthy  Jews  is  too  well-known  to  require  illuatration  or  comment.  The 
brother  of  Bishop  Helmuth,  founder  of  Helmuth  College,  in  London,  Canada, 
was  a  tolerant  and  generous  Jew,  When  Isaac  Helmuth  entered  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  he  H-sa  disinherited  by  his  father,  who  left  about  gWO.OUO  to 
one  son  "'It  that  favored  son  s^d,  "The  baUof  this  belongs  to  Isaac"; 
muthit  wassent. 
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Aft  regard  occupation,  it  !b  trell  known  that  in  timesof  persecntion  Jews 
t  not  Allowed  to  own  land  or  practise  mechanic  arts,  and  tbej  have  not 
rown  the  effect  of  that  bar ;  but  the  number  of  Jenlsh  mecbanlci  U  in- 
ae«alng.  and  Jews  have  attaioed  eminence  as  engineers  and  architects. 

Arevengehilapirit  la  not  a  racial  characteristic;  gratitude  is.  SajsNaph. 
UII  Hirtz  WesBcl :  "That  love  of  our  neighbor  which  is  founded  on  grati- 
tude, or  the  recognition  of  benellU  received,  the  .lews  sa  a  people,  possess  In 
in  eminent  degree ;  for  hlstorr,  while  It  proves  the  faithfulness  with  which 
[ho  Jews  Adhered  to  those  to  whom  they  had  vowed  their  allegiance,  siTords 
»»  no  strlhing  instance  in  which  thej  rewarded  good  with  evil.  .  .  .  He 
who  grants  bis  friendship  to  a  Jew  has  seldom  reason  to  apprehend  that  the 
trust  wUl  he  bettajred,"    And  some  of  us  can  indorse  those  words. 

Koone  who  has  met  "all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men"  con  claim  that 
objectionable  manners  are  especially  Jewish.  The  efTecta  of  being  thrust 
apart  from  their  tellow-nien  are  vUIble  fn  certain  inherited  qualities  and 
peculiarities  of  manner  in  those  who  have  continued  scparato  and  have  been 
Imhncd  with  Jewish  prejudice.  How  unreasonable  it  Is  to  condemn  a  race 
for  the  misdeeds  ot  some  aRgressivo  and  Insolent  individuals  I  Class  should 
bt  oompared  with  class.  Jews  who  have  had  advantages  of  education  and 
•■■Delation  compare  fsrorabl}'  witli  our  cultured  daasea.  Both  public  and 
private  school  teachers  have  stated  that  their  Jewish  puplla  are  mnong  the 
hrigfatest  and  most  docile.  Recent  statistics  In  Berlin  show  that  the  higher 
thegndeof  education  in  on;  given  institution  the  larger  is  the  proportion 
of  Jewish  atudents.  Out  of  twelve  hundred  students  of  law  six  hundred 
were  Jews.  According  to  Rome  late  returns  in  Russia,  more  than  15  per 
Mbt.  of  Catholic  men  arc  illiterate,  while  of  Protestants  no  more  than  0  per 
cent,  and  ot  the  Jews  not  over  4  per  cent,  can  be  classed  as  lUitcrates. 
H^  Few  edncalcd  Jews  o(  to-day  show  boHtUitf  toward  Cbriatlanity.  In 
^■toMn  of  pcrsecntion  the  Jews  said  and  wrote  many  offensive  words,  and 
^^^toe  years  ago  few  Jews  would  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Jesus.  Now 
^^naj'  admit  his  moral  character  and  the  purity  of  his  motives.  The  noble 
^^Bahbl  Bettelhelm,  ot  Baltlmure,  who  lately  died  and  was  buried  at  sea  on  his 
homeward  Journey,  said  that  he  "never  mentioned  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
irlthont  uncovering  his  bead."  In  a  Jewish  home  I  have  heard  "Calvary" 
moet  expreeaively  sung  by  a  Jewesa,  In  a  lecture  to  Jews  I  have  heard  a 
young  Jew  apeak  of  "the  resplendent  and  advancing  croea  of  Christianity," 
a&d  In  a  Jewish  synogogne  a  non-Jew  who  had  been  Invited  to  lectureapoka 
«i  "that  fairest  flower  of  Judaism,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  without  offence. 
Sotne  accept  his  godly  mission,  believe  in  him  as  "a  light  to  lighten  the 
OMitUes,  and  the  glory  of  thy  people  Israel,"  but  think  it  idolatrous  to  wor- 
BhlphlniaaBonof  God.  Eabbl  GottheU  argues  that  the  Jews  as  a  race  do  not 
raJoctJeaas,  bnt  they  are  unable  to  comprehend  his  claims  to  divinity.  On 
tke  other  luuid,  some  Christians  look  upon  teaching  which  eulogizes  Jesus 
wUht  It  n^erts  his  divinity  as  more  insinuating,  and  therefore  raoro  danger- 
ooa^  than  open  hostility.  Within  a  short  time  two  Jewish  synagogues  have 
been  W*"*  to  Chrtstlan  congregations  for  services.  The  Jewiah  Exponenl 
eoatftaeatm  npon  this  ;  "  To  some  it  may  seem  Indecorous  to  let  a  house  dedl< 
caMd  to  Jewish  principles,  doctrines,  and  Ideals  become,  it  only  temporarily, 
the  pUe*  where  dltTerent  idens  are  promulgated."  It  certainly  shows  & 
UbH«I  BpIriL  It  is  true  that  in  some  case*  tolerance  is  another  name  for 
iBJIHwwme.  beGaufie  Infidelity,  lack  o(  Interest  In  any  religion,  is  widespread. 
[|  la  aoprtsing  to  see  how  tor  a  man  can  go  and  jet  call  himself  a  Jew," 
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ion  lemAlns  a  Tttal  fatoe       1 
,ve  bwD  modified,  b;  tbe         | 


B(i;a  one.    "  It  ia  no  good  to  pretend  Uiat  our  rdlgion  lemAlns  a  vital 
among  ua.    It  has  been  modifled,  aa  we  ouraelvea  have  been  modified,  b; 
Influence  o(  Weatem  thought  and  Western  morality."  Yet  no  observing  per- 
son can  sit  in  a  Jq  wish  synagogue  on  the  day  of  atonement,  for  Instance,  and 
doubt  that  there  remain  much  genuine  eamestaees  and  religious  teeling. 

The  amalgamating  iuSuences  o(  the  public  schools  wtU  do  away  with 
mucb  prejudice  on  both  Rides.  I  have  had  the  privtiege  of  attending  a 
charming  literary  society  whose  members,  Jewish  and  Christian  (^Is  wbo 
have  been  (rlends  since  school  days,  meet  weekly  in  a  Jewish  bntiici.  Last 
wint«r  I  attended  a  course  of  leetures  on  Jewish  history  lii  a  Jewish 
synagogue.  One  lecture  was  delivered  by  a  university  student,  a  non-Jew. 
He  bad  talent  and  sympatby ;  as  he  reviewed  the  *'  tragic  poem  of  th^  cent- 
uries," he  was  (or  tbe  time  one  of  the  race  in  whose  blood  its  stanzas  were 
written.  I  watched  the  kindling  eye  and  expressive  countenance  of  the 
classmate  wbo  had  invited  him.  When  the  young  orator  turned  to  descend 
tnira  the  platform,  his  friend  sprang  to  meet  him;  they  looked  into  each 
other's  eyea;  there  was  a  warm  hand-clasp;  for  them  at  least,  classmates 
and  friends,  love  and  sympathy  bad  banished  prejudice. 

Freer  tnt«rcour3e,  with  its  mutual  benefits,  brings  up  the  question  of 
intermarriage.  "  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it  I"  inquired  a  Jewish 
youth,  yet  in  his  teens,  wbo  bad  been  invited  to  non-Jewish  homes.  "  Are 
our  young  men  and  yours  to  visit  one  anothers'  houses  labelled  'aon-ellgi- 
ble '  t "  Schiudler  and  other  Jews  of  tbe  very  liberal  school  favor  "  mised 
marriages."  But  the  result  might  bo  the  disintegration  of  the  race.  There 
Is  a  suggestive  pasKsge  in  Amy  Levy's  "  Reuben  Saclis."  Leopold  Leuniger 
■ays :  "  Disintegration,  absorption,  is  tbe  price  we  are  bound  to  pay  tor 
restored  freedom  and  consideration."  Reuben  Sachs  replies ;  "'  It  we  are  to 
die  as  a  race,  we  will  die  harder  than  you  think.  That  strange,  strong 
Instinct  that  has  held  us  together  so  long  is  not  a  tiling  easily  eradicated  ;  it 
will  come  into  play  when  It  is  least  expected.  Jew  will  gravita(«  to  Jewi 
though  each  may  call  himself  by  another  name.  If  prejudice  died,  If  all  the 
world,  metaphorically  speaking,  thought  one  thought  and  spoke  one  lan- 
guage, there  would  stlil  remain  those  inexplicable  mysteries,  afOnlty 
Add  love." 

The  future  of  the  J ewUb people  Is  asmuch  an  insoluble  problem  as  ever, 
but  that  the  rac«,  after  its  lon^,  wonderful  separation,  should  be  disin- 
tegrated and  absorbed,  seecus  incredible.  Separatinn  does  not  imply  aliena- 
tion. Let  there  be  tree  and  friendly  intercourse,  and  leave  the  question  of 
Intermarriage  for  time  to  settle.  It  is  a  remarkable  tact  that  among  the 
cultured  Jews  the  racial  features  ore  generally  leas  strongly  deOned,  and  the 
German,  French,  and  American  typus  may  readily  bo  distinguished.  As  to 
patriotism,  the  American  Bebrew  has  bis  share  of  national  pride  and  alle- 
giance to  American  Institutiona.  Let  me  quote  a^ain  from  Naphtall  Hirti 
Wessel :  "  Wu  do  not  hesitate  to  add  that,  were  a  nation,  as  such,  to  bestow 
their  good- will  and  confldenco  on  the  Jewish  people,  the  return  would  not 
only  bo  (nuik  and  cordial,  but  such  Is— and  has  at  all  times  been— the  chai^ 
Kt«r  of  tbe  Jew  that  hia  heart's  blood  would  be  spilt  and  his  last  energies 
devot«d  to  uphold  the  cause  of  those  whose  kindoeas  had  given  them  a  claim 
on  his  gratitude  and  faith.  Sucb,  at  least.  Is  the  proof  aiTorded  to  them  by 
tbe  pages  of  history ;  sucb  tbe  teetlinany  borne  to  their  character  bj  those 
whO)  in  the  hour  of  need,  have  oanfldcd  In  them." 

JU  BocBcmsn  Sanfobi 


^"    POISON      ^™ 

IN  TOILET  SOAPS! 


Attention  ts  directed  to  this  paragraph  froi 
"The  Times"  newspaper: 

"DAXCEIiOVS  SOAPS.~At  a  recent  sitting  of  the  Amhmy  vf  Medi- 
an'.  Dr.  Rertil  reail  a  fiaper  oh  the  necessity  nf  prevmtiuij  Chmiinlx  and  Per- 
Jmi  UTS  from  ffllinff  poimniyits  or  iliingerous  Soays.  To  ili<nc  llir  rlanyrr  there 
it  \n  allotciftg  their  unchecked  sale  hv  said,  '  I  need  but  state  that  arsenic,  the 
arid  mtratf  of  mercury,  tartar  nnetic,  and  potassa  cauitjiea,  form  part  of 
tirir  inffr*difntB,  whilst  they  are  colored  green  by  the  sesqiiinxiile  ofehTominm, 
»r  of  tt  rote  efilor  by  the  bisulphvret  of  mercury  {vennilUon):  name  iir.daiit  30 
pur  e0Ht.  of  insoluble  tnafler,  such  as  lime  or  plaster,  and  others  contain  animal 

nHrvgenou.1  matur,  which  cames  a   chronic  Inflammation  of  the 
•km,*" 

The  tojurjr  to  tbe  sltin  and  complexion  rcsahing  from  the  use  of  these  Soaps 
it  seldom  attributed  to  the  real  cause,  so  that,  unfortunately,  the  mischief  pro- 
credft  uniil  too  often  the  beauty  of  the  complexion  is  ruined,  and  even  tbe 
gcorral  health  itn  paired. 

WKh  the  fullest  confidence  the  Proprietors  of  PEARS*  SOAP  recom- 
ntCDd  their  specialty.  1'hey  do  not  claim  that  it  is  the  only  pure  Soap,  but  one 
of  the  tfry /rtt"  offered  to  the  Public.  It  would  be  easy  to  become  self  laud- 
atory in  this  respect,  but  the  following  evidence  is  likely  to  prove  much 
oonvincing. 
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j^ro^   Professor  JOHN  ATTFIEL 

Pref«MorofPraeticat  Chemistry  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain  ; 
Anttiofof  a  Manual  of  Ganeralt  Medical,  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. 

■■  I  have  annually,  for  the  past  ten  years,  made  an  iniiependent 
analysis  of  Pears'  Soap,  and  have  not  found  it  to  vary  in 
quaiityor  in  composition.     It  contains  neither  excess  of  alkali  nor 

rr,  and  it  is  free  from  artificial  coloring  matter.      A  better 
er,  or  more  usefully  durable  Soap  can  not  be 


^B»d  I 


on  having  Pears' Soap.   Substitutes  are  ftometltrne^f 
by  druggists  and  thopkMp^nior  the  sola  puT\>o««  o^ 
>fit  out  of  you. 
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Baking 
LPowden 

IP  Pure  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder. 
Superior    to  every  other  known. 
Used  in  Millions  of  Homes — 

40  Years  the  Standard. 

Dcticfotis  Cake  and  PaMry,  Light  Flali7 

Biscuit,  Griddle  CaVta,  Palalabii: 

and  Wholesome. 

No  other  baiting  powder  dues  such  work. 


OOLS  aSDAL,  FABIS,  1878. 

W.  Baker  &Co.'s 

Breakfast 
Cocoa 


Sold  by  Cfocara  everywhere. 
m.  BIKER  t  CO..  DOIiCHESTEil.  MUSS. 


$387,000     ^ 

First  Mortgage  6  Per  Cent. 
20   YEAR 

GOLD  Boyrps 

TheSeanleCityR'yCo. 

Those  Imniis  nro  "Ocnrcd  by  Brst  mortsigo  niw 
■  cable  rallvi-aj  ruiinluK  from  Ocriflsnul  tiquart. 
tho  baokiiiK  and  baalnsaa  oeutre  of  ttin  oltf. 
tlirouKh  the  most  populoaa  ■Ireeti  to  Lako  Wuh> 

Allboueh  the  road  bu  been  la  operation  \em 
thao  twi»7oara  [t  Isaow  aamlns.  besldca  eipenKe 
and  Intflreet  cbanrea,  adlTiiioDd  of  8  ptrceot.  upoo 
a  cnpllal  elwk  ol  tfiW.OOQ. 

Scottto  U  tliE  larent  citf  In  Wathlagtou,  barlnK 
iDcreajwd  in  popiilatlon  frani  S.S33  la  1880.  to  U.911 
In  l8W~aD  laoroasB  o(  UtS  |«r  oenl. 

A  pertonal  ixaminatlim  nf  Ih*  property  an 
arcminta  tnablct  iit  to  rtfommaut  thtia  boncti 
Pnecparandinttrtid.  Parlhtrparlie-utaTtupo 
applifittion. 

C.H.Venner&Co. 

33  WAIX  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

8  CONQXtESS  ST.,  BOSTON. 
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COLGATE  &  CO.  discard 
the  (freen  bulb  of  the  rose 
(tad  use  the  leaves  otdy  for  their 
Soaps,  Perfumes,  aad  £aclut 
Powders,  of  which 

Cashmere  Bodqdet 

la  the  favorite. 

This  Is  a.  very  tedions  ud  ex- 
pensive process,  yet  In  DO  other 
way  could  the  delicacy  of  perfcme 
be  obtained  which  distinguishea 

COLGATE'S 

SOAPS  *  PERFUMES.! 
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1  Both  ihe  method  j 
I  results  when  Syrup  t 
^  Figs  is  taken  ; 
pleasant  and  rcfreshind 
to  the  taste.  ;ind  acts  gently  yet  promptlj 
on  the  Kidneys,  Liver  and  Bowel& 
cleanses  the  system  effectually,  dispell 
colds,  hcada(;hes  and  fevers,  and  cure] 
habitual  constipation.  Sj-rup  of  Figs  li 
the  only  remedy  of  iis  kind  ever  proj 
duccd,  pleasing  to  the  laste  and  accept' 
able  to  the  stomach,  prompt  in  its  actioij 
nd  truly  beneficial  in  its  effects.  Prepared 
only  from  the  most  healthy  and  agreeably 
substances,  its  many  excellent  qualities  commend  it  to  all,  an^ 
have  made  it  the  most  popular  remedy  known.  Syrup  J 
of  Figs  is  for  sale  in  50c.  and  $1  bottles  by  all  leading  ^ 
druggists.  Any  reliable  druggist  who 
may  not  have  it  on  hand  will  procure 
promptly  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  t 
it.      Do  not  accept  any  substitute.      . 
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BT 

HIS    BOTAL   HIGHNESS   THE    COUNT  OF    PABIS, 

HAJOB-GENERAL   O.  O.  UOWABD, 

HAJOB  OBKEBAL   HEKBT    W,    SLOCL'H, 

AND 
UAJOR  CENEKAL    ABNBK    DOUBLEDAT. 


THE  C»UST  OP  PARIS: 

A  REMARKABLE  engraving,  called  "  The  Midnight  Review,"  is 
tery  popnlur  in  France  and  may  be  known  in  America.  It  repre- 
UDts  innumerable  linea  of  phuntom  warriors  muetering  through 
th«  moonlit  clouds  to  march  past  before  the  ghost  of  Napoleon, 
BtidiT  whose  leadership  each  of   them  had  met  a  soldier's  death. 

This  weird  scene  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  mj  mind 
«h«n  I  was  a  child,  and  its  remembrance  suddenly  flashed  upon 
me  when  I  vnt«rcd,  some  weeks  ago,  the  great  National  Cemetery 
of  Oettyaburg,  over  whoso  peaceful  graves  presides  the  bronze 
■Utue  of  the  gallant  Reynolds.  My  imagination  first  retraced  to 
me  tho  real  midnight  scene  which  the  then  small  cemetery  of 
G«U]^*burg  witnessed  on  the  historical  night  of  July  1,  1863, 
wben  the  illustrious  General  Meade,  hastening  to  grasp  with  a 
firm  hand  the  command  of  the  armyso  recently  intrusted  to  him, 
•et  his  foot  on  that  key- position  where  his  weary  soldiers.  Bleeping 
■mong  the  citizenu'  tombs,  seemed,  under  the  pure  rays  of  the 
&•  80  many  statues  recording  the  memory  of  the  de- 
L  |wrt«l. 

How  many  among  those  young  and  healthy  met)  @kpt^  that 
¥01.  CLii.— so.  411.  9 
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night  for  the  laat  time  and  now  rest  forever  in  the  long  rows  of 
whito  Btones,  drawn  like  regiments  ou  the  parade-ground,  with 
their  officers  in  front,  which  extend  all  over  the  hallowed  ground, 
and  whose  martial  order  cannot  fail  to  strike  every  visitor*! 
mind  I 

It  required,  indeed,  a  small  effort  of  imagination  to  conceive 
another  midnight  scene,  where,  under  the  call  of  some  mysterious 
power,  in  the  stillness  and  dnbious  light  of  that  hour,  the  form 
oE  every  dead  soldier  would  grow  out  of  the  small  marble  slabs  to 
form  a  powerful  array  on  the  ground  where  they  had  generously 
given  up  their  life  to  save  their  country  in  the  most  critical  mo- 
ment of  its  history. 

However,  this  is  perhaps  too  p^an  a  thought  for  a  Christian 
cemetery,  where  the  memory  of  the  dead  is  honored  by  words  of 
peiu^e  and  hope,  and  not  of  vengeance  and  retaliation.  As  Oen- 
enil  Howard  so  eloquently  said  ou  that,  same  evening  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  citizens  of  Gettysburg,  the  watchword  must  there  be 
"  Charity  for  all."  It  is  only  a  fuverieh  brain  which  could  in  its 
dream  call  the  spirits  of  the  Confederate  BoMiers  out  of  their 
scattered  tombs  to  load  them  in  the  darkness  of  the  midnight  hour 
to  theassault  of  those  heights  which  were  soaked  with  their  blood  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  And  taking  this  view,  I  must  coufess 
that  I  regretted  to  see  ourlato  enemies' remains  excluded  fBOmthe 
ground  dedicated  by  a  reunited  people  to  the  memory  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  war,  where  every  one  bows  before  the  emblem  of 
our  common  redeemer.  I  felt  this  regret  more  keenly  when,  soma 
days  later,  I  saw  in  Quebec  the  common  monument  erected  by  the 
British  nation  to  the  memory  of  the  two  valiant  soldiers,  Wolfe 
and  Montcalm — a  great  example  of  impartiality  before  the  equality 
in  deaths  and  glory  ! 

But  why  evoke  the  dead  while  in  broad  daylight  I  conld  behold 
a  more  extraordinary  sight  in  an  historical  point  of  view  than  the 
midnight  revieivf  To  the  call  of  General  Butterfield,  chief  of 
staS  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  that  decisive  buttle,  had 
answered  nearly  all  the  surviving  chiefs  who  were  the  principal 
actors  in  this  great  drama.  Instead  of  the  ghostly  legions 
marching  in  an  unearthly  silence,  I  had  around  me  all  the  living 
leaders  whose  names  will  always  be  assooiiited  with  the  history  of 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  It  was,  indeed,  a  high  compliment 
which  they  paid  to  a  true  friend  of  their  country,  who,  afteeJ 
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mg  aerved  with  them  in  the  eame  annj,  bad  undertaken  to  write  an 
imparttd  aoooant  of  the  great  struggle.  This  compliment  I  once 
Btore  gratefully  acknowledge. 

The  citizens  of  Gt'ttysbnrg  were  right  to  appi-eeiate  the  re- 
markable character  of  the  visit  wbich  took  place  on  the  15th  of 
October,  for  I  believe  that  there  is  not  one  of  the  innumerable 
battlefields  of  old  Europe  which  has  been  revisited  by  such  a  nam- 
ter  of  the  leaders  of  the  victorious  army,  assembled  on  the  same 
day  to  go  together  on  the  historical  ground  and  combine  their  ro- 
membruncee  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  past,  to  enrich,  if  I  can  say 
<«o,  their  common  fnnd  of  information. 

I  understand  that  each  of  them  has  promised  to  give  his  per- 
sonal impressions  of  that  visit.  Nothing  could  be  more  intereat- 
ing  for  the  student  of  history  and  the  military  critic.  In  com- 
pany with  such  high  authorities  I  cannot  presume  to  add  to  their 
itements  anything  which  would  be  of  interest  for  the  oae  or  the 
lother.  Moreover,  if  the  impressions  of  a  European  officer  may 
be  of  some  value  to  the  readers  of  this,  I  shall  yield  the  pen  to 
my  friend  and  companion,  Colonel  de  Parseval,  who  has  aUeady 
recorde<l  these  impressions  in  a  French  military  paper,  where 
they  have  been  dnly  appreciated. 

However,  this  1  can  say  :  that,  having  minutely  described  the 
field  of  battle,  and  mastered,  I  believe,  all  the  operations  which 
conducted  upon  it,  without  having  seen  the  ground,  I  was 
Tery  anxious  to  know  whether  the  personal  inspection  of  this 
ground  wonld  correspond  or  not  with  the  ideas  I  had  formed  by 
the  study  of  the  maps.  That  my  expectation  was  fully  realized 
speaks  volnmes  in  favor  of  the  accuracy  of  those  maps.  I  confess 
that  only  by  a  very  natnral  process  of  the  mind  I  had  imagined 
that  every  inequality  of  the  ground,  except  perhaps  the  bold  pro- 
flies  of  the  Koand  Tops  and  Culp's  UiU,  was  more  marked  than  I 
found  it  to  be  in  reality. 

It  WAS  only  when  we  were  crammed  on  the  platform  of  the  bel- 
fry of  the  theological  seminary  that  I  clearly  understood  the 
strength  and  importance  of  the  ridge  to  which  this  building  gives 
its  Dame.  From  there  also  it  was  easy  to  recognize  the  natnral 
wvakneos  of  the  powtion  in  which  the  Eleventh  Corps  had  to  sup- 
port the  bmut  of  Ewell's  attacks.  That  the  whole  line  occupied 
on  th«  afternoon  of  the  let  of  July  by  the  two  Federal  curp» 
d'arnu*  was  bound  to  crumble  to  pieces  as  soon  as  it  should  be 
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strongly  aasailed  from  the   north  and  northeast  was   bo  evident 
that  any  diacussioQ  upon  the  connection  between  these  two  corps 
seemed  to  be  quite  out  of  order  :  a  happy  result,  for  the  nari 
platform   was   no  place  to  debate  upon   eucb  a  burning  qt 
tion. 

In  tile  afternoon  our  drive  took  us  first  to  Cnlp'a  HiU, 
rugged  ground  of  which  must  be  seen  to  understand  the  nature 
of  the  bloody  fight  which  took  place  on  its  eastern  slope.  But  to 
realize  fully  ita  importance  for  the  defence  of  the  Federal  lines. 
it  is  necessary  at  the  same  time  to  look  a  moment  westward  so  as 
to  see  how  near  it  lies  to  the  part  of  those  lines  which  occupied 
Cemetery  Ridge  and  extended  further  south.  It  is  impossible 
then  not  to  be  struck  by  what  must  be  called  Lee's  capital  error  in 
the  disposition  of  his  forces  on  the  second  and  third  daya 
of  the  battle.  It  is  no  disparagement  of  the  great  Con- 
federate chieftain's  abilities  to  point  out  the  error,  for  which 
some  causes  may  be  found,  for  as  the  general  result  of  the  battle 
was  the  defeat  of  his  army,  the  cause  of  this  defeat  must  be  found 
somewhere,  aud  I  do  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  it  principally  to  the 
extension  of  his  left  opposite  Gulp's  Hill. 

While  in  an  hour  or  two  at  the  utmost  reenforcemente  conid 
be  taken  from  there  to  Cemetery  Ridge  and  Round  Top,  and 
vice  rrrsd,  it  would  have  required  a  whole  day's  march  for  a 
column  leaving  the  shores  of  Rock  Creek,  at  the  foot  of  Culp's 
Hill,  to  reach  the  positions  from  which  Pickett's  division  moved 
to  its  celebrated  charge.  This  excessive  development  of  Lee's 
front,  which  gave  his  adversary  the  advantage  of  the  interior  lines 
in  a  degree  rarely  seen  on  any  field  of  battle,  deprived  him  not 
only  of  the  power  of  concentration,  but  also  of  the  means  of  secur- 
ing combined  action.  For  oven  his  messengers  were  greatly  de- 
layed in  carrying  his  orders,  and  when  he  directed  his  lieu- 
tenants, in  order  to  act  in  concert,  to  take  the  cannonade  on  one 
wing  as  a  signal  for  an  attack  of  the  other,  this  plan  lamentably 
failed.  If  we  ask  why  he  threw  in  that  way  his  left  around  Culp'a 
Hill,  and  why  he  did  not  correct  this  when  ho  discovered,  as  he 
no  doubt  did  very  soon,  that  it  was  a  mistake,  the  answer  should 
be,  I  think :  First,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  he  did  cer- 
tainly not  expect  '..  ._icot  next  morning  on  Cemetery  Hill  the  un- 
conquerable resbtance  which  alone  prevented  his  two  wings  from 
ing  strongly  connected  together.     Neither  the  condition  of 
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Fedenl  troops  that  evening  when  they  lost  Gettyaburg  nor  the 
■ipect  of  Cemetery  Hill  as  seen  from  the  seminary  could  justify 
inch  an  expectation.  Second,  that  it  was  the  very  greatneas  of 
the  defeat  of  his  position  which  prevented  him  from  correcting 
it.  If  he  had  drawn  in  his  left  to  reinforce  his  centre,  this  wonld 
have,  DO  doubt,  enabled  Longstreot,  in  turn,  to  extend  to  the  right 
and  to  strike  south  of  Kound  Top  a  blow  which  would  probably 
have  caused  the  retreat  of  the  Federal  army.  But  to  accomplish 
that  trftuefer  a  full  day  would  have  been  consumed,  during  which 
Ewell'B  foreea  would  have  been  practically  annulled  and  the  whole 
of  the  Federal  right  left  free  to  join  either  the  centre  or  left  in  a 
.  geDoral  attack  against  Hill  or  Longstreet.     This  risk  General  Lee 

■  fiould  not  aSord  to  run,  and  ao  be  was  more  and  more  fatally  en- 
Itangled  by  the  coDseqnencea  of  the  first  move  of  Swell  down  the 
I  Tftlley  of  Rock  Creek. 

Haring  retraced  our  steps,  we  turned  first  sou th-80uth west  and 
I  then  due  east  at  the  crosBfoads,  in  an  angle  of  which  lies  the  eele- 
Ibrated  peach  orchard.  This  was  the  ground  soaked  by  the  blood 
I'Of  tbvgallant  soldiers  of  the  Third  Corps.  After  these  streams 
I  of  blood,  streuras  of  Ink  flowed  in  the  controversy  upon  the  merits 
I  or  defocta  of  the  position  taken  on  this  ground  by  our  brave  friend 
I  General  Sickles,  In  this  controversy  wo  were  not  dieposed  to 
I  enter  again,  and  I  was  more  aniioua  to  have  the  glorious  cripple 

■  ihow  us  the  exact  spot  where  he  parted  from  his  shuttered  leg 
than  to  sit  in  judgment  npon  officers,  dead  or  living,  who  had  all 
acted  with  anBurpassed  bravery  and  devotion,  and  been  inspired 
only  by  their  desire  to  ser^'e  faithfully  their  common  cause.     The 

I-  only  observation  which  a  carefuV  study  of  the  general  aspect  of  the 
I  ground  will  snggeat  here  is  that  this  aspect  is,  it  I  can  say  so,  of  a 
I  Tery  deceitful  nature.  1  mean  that,  at  a  certain  distance,  one 
can  easily  be  mistaken  npon  the  real  value  of  a  position  which 
appears  to  baveacortain  command  over  the  neighborhood,  and 
which,  on  closer  inspection,  turns  out  to  be  very  weak.  This  ap- 
plies to  all  the  ground  crossed  by  the  Emmettsburg  road,  but  not, 
of  oou«e,  to  the  bold  profile  of  Little  Round  Top,  on  whose  rocky 
Rnmmitour  next  steps  brought  us. 

On  the  importance  of  this  jiiace.  consecrated  by  the  death  of 

Weed,  Vincent,  aod  so  many  of  their  brave  followers,  there  is  no 

room  for  discnesion.   The  bronze  statue  of  Warren,  standing  like  a 

F  living  man  on  a  protruding  boulder,  reminds  a  visitor  of  the  happy 
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ID itiatWe  which  aecured  to  the  Federals  the  poaseBsion  of  Little 
Round  Top.  I  must  confess  that  I  was  deeply  moved  at  the  eight 
of  tbia  moaument  raised  to  the  memory  of  this  gallunt  officer, 
whose  heurt  was  hroken  forever  by  the  unjust  persecution  of 
which  ho  was  a  victim. 

There  is  DO  striking  natural  feature  to  distinguish  the 
place  where  Pickett's  undaunted  soldiers  met  in  the  most 
desperate  hand-to-hand  conflict  (Webb's)  Philadelphia  brigade, 
and  were  hurled  back  by  the  fighting  crowd  which  gathered 
before  them  at  the  call  of  Hancock.  The  place  is  perhaps 
the  more  impressive  on  account  of  its  plainness.  A  crombling 
stone- wall,  a  foot  high,  dividing  two  fields,  one  of 
which  gently  slopes  towards  the  southwest,  a  few  stunted  trees 
behind,  marks  the  high-tide  line  upon  which  broke  the  last,  the 
most  powerful  wave  of  the  Confederate  invasion.  A  few  yards 
beyond,  the  place  is  pointed  out,  and  should  always  be  in  memory 
of  a  gallant  soldier,  where,  like  the  block  of  atone  hurled  by  this 
wave  before  its  final  receding.  General  Armistead  fell  dying  in 
the  thickest  of  his  enemies.  I  have  not  space  enough  to  dwell 
npon  our  very  interesting  escarsiou  to  the  east,  where  General 
David  McM.  Gregg  explained  to  us  in  such  a  clear  and  forcible  way 
the  details  of  the  cavalry  fight,  which,  although  it  took  place  some 
miles  from  the  positions  of  the  contending  hosts,  had  a  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  issue  of  the  battle.  For  Stuart,  who  hiid  been 
carried  too  far  away  by  unforeseen  circumstances,  and  whose  ab- 
sence bad  been  sach  a  source  of  weakness  to  the  Confederate 
army,  might  have  retrieved  hi*  error  by  falling  ujwn  the  Federal 
line  of  communication,  if  ha  had  not  been  stopped  in  this  dan- 
gerous movement  by  the  prompt  and  decisive  action  of  Gregg's 
cavalry.  The  latter  general  was  kind  enough  to  remind  me  that 
I  have  been  the  first  to  give  full  value  to  the  service  he  rendered 
to  the  army  in  that  fight,  which  had  been  rather  overlooked  by 
other  writers  on  the  same  subject. 

I  shall  conclude  this  sketch  of  our  day's  work  by  the  visit  to 
the  small  wooden  country  bouse,  which  stands  unaltered  since 
1863,  where  Meade  had  hia  headquartera.  near  which  Butterfield 
received  a  glorious  wound,  and  which  derives  its  historical  impor- 
tance from  the  council  of  war  in  which  it  was  decided  to  fight  oat 
the  greatest  battle  of  the  war  in  the  positions  in  which  a  mere 
Lhad  placed  the  two  contending  hosts.     There  u  i 
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•b  which  says  thut  councils  of  war  never  fight.  The 
lotioQ  to  which  this  council  came  makes  a  moat  remarlc- 
ition  to  the  geDeral  mle  of  military  history,  to  the  credit 
of  thoae  who  indorsed  it.  But  there  is  another  rule  which  must 
nerer  be  forgott«n  :  it  is  that  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  a 
connoi]  of  war,  it  is  nothing  but  an  opinion,  and  that  the  whole 
reipoDslbility  of  any  decision  reats  entirely  and  only  upon 
the  commander-in-chief.  With  the  responsibility  goea  naturally 
the  cre<lit  when  success  rewards  the  course  which  he  has  pursued. 
Tfaerafore  I  think  it  must  be  most  emphatically  asserted  that, 
vhatever  may  have  been  General  Meade's  utterances  in  the  council 
of  war,  he  must  reap  the  whole  benefit  of  the  decision  ho  indorsed 
And  carried  into  effect.  And  he  will  be  praised  by  future  genera- 
ti(K«  for  having  inspired  himself  from  the  short  sentence  uttered 
by  oar  valiant  Marshal  McMahou  when  he  entered,  sword  in 
hand,  the  ruin  of  Fort  UaUikoS :  "  J'y  suisj'y  rea/e  " — ■•  Here  1 
am  and  shall  remain." 

Front  the  little  room  where  the  chief  of  staff  and  four  out  of 
th«  seven  generals  who  commanded  the  army  corps  on  the  2d  of 
July,  the  three  others  being  dead,  have  met  again  after  more  than 
twenty-eeven  years,  our  last  step  will  be  to  the  spacious  chapel 
where,  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  October,  the  inhabitants  of 
Oettysbnrg,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  met  to  give  a  cordial 
greeting  to  our  party.  Young  and  old,  mothers  and  children, 
bdcnging  to  every  profession,  came  to  see,  sitting  together  on  the 
■une  platform,  moat  of  the  generals  whose  names  were  familiar  to 
all  of  them.  To  some,  belonging  to  our  generation,  not  only  their 
umos,  but  their  faces  were  familiar,  and  it  was  not  withoutemo- 
tion  that  ibis  sight  carried  them  back  to  the  days  of  their  youth, 
wbon  the  tremendous  storm  of  war  suddenly  broke  upon  their 
peacefnl  town.  But  to  most  of  them  the  sight  was  a  perfectly 
novel  one.  To  the  new  generation  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  is  an 
historica]  event,  like  the  battle  of  Mariithon,  and  most  of  our 
iditon  must  at  first  liave  doubted  whether  the  gentlemen  quietly 
ting  before  them,  who,  notwithstanding  for  some  the  loss  of  a 
lb.  (or  otliers  the  color  of  the  hair,  seemed  full  of  life  and 
Wtfrity.  were  really  some  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  great  events  to 
which  their  town  owes  its  celebrity.  I  hope  a  full  account  of  the 
proc«ediDgB  of  that  evening  will  be  published.  I  conclude  by  ei- 
ling  my  gratitude  to  General  Butterfield  for  having  organized 
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with  Buch  perfect  succesa  our  visit  to  Qettysburg,  and  to  all  OOT 
companions  for  having  so  cheerfully  auswered  hia  call. 

Phiuppe  Comte  de  Pari^^^^ 

general  howard:  ^h 

Pbi(Hai>s  no  occafiion  was  more  coueonant  with  the  wishen^ 
the  Corate  de  Paris  aud  all  others  concerned  than  the  WashiDgton 
dinner,  given  by  our  army  commander.  General  Schofield.  It 
was  at  the  Metropolitan  Club  rooms.  There  was  perhaps  in  the 
feast  itself  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  other  such  joyous  gath- 
erings. There  were  no  speeches  to  record  ;  yet  many  happy 
ones  were  made,  but  none  jiublicly ;  each  to  his  neighbor  con- 
densed a  word  of  experience  into  the  concrete.  The  Hon.  Sec- 
retary to  my  right  told  me  a  half-dozen  tales,  which  have  never 
yet  gotten  into  print,  that  came  from  the  lips  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Without  permission  I  could  not  repeat  them  for  publicution,  bat 
two  hearers  near  the  Secretary  laughed  till  they  cried,  as  they 
were  made  to  feel  that  Mr.  Liucolu  so  often  gained  the  maatery 
by  his  richest  gift  of  humorous  aud  pointed  story-telling.  It  was 
asatisfaction  to  the  Comte  to  meet  the  many  diatiuguished  comrades 
gathered  around  the  board,  such  as  Rosecrans,  Augnr,  Wright, 
Butterfield,  Casey,  of  the  army.  Admiral  Franklin,  of  the  navy, 
Secretaries  Noble  and  Rusk,  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  and  others. 
Each  alternate  plate  was  for  the  Comte  and  for  each  of  hia  six 
visiting  companions.  There  were,  near  the  close  of  tlie  banquet, 
little  groups  of  twos  and  threes  ;  and  in  each  group  a  hearty  aud 
happy  interchaugo  of  thoughts  and  recollections  had  place.  There 
was  a  lingering,  after  rising  from  the  table,  to  multiply  the  words 
of  sympathy  and  friendship. 

I  was  obliged  to  return  to  New  York  when  the  party  went  on  . 
to  southern  fields,  and  did  not  rejoin  it  till  the  15th  of  October,  at 
Gettysburg,  On  the  14th,  going  north  from  Fort  McIIenry,  Lien- 
tenant  Treat  and  I  had  two  stops,  one  at  York  H,sii  the-other  uc 
Hanover.  York  was  full  of  reminiscence.  Here  we  met  Boldi<ir 
and  citizen.  How  proud  the  gray-hoadod  veteran  to  bring  for- 
ward the  roster  of  his  company  as  it  was  when  discharged  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  How  his  eyes  sparkled  as  he  told  na  how  he 
happened  to  be  at  home  at  that  period  on  Confederate  Early's 
arrival ;  and  how  he  followed  up  Early's  great  division,  numeroiiB 
in   "effectives,"  as  it    marched    off    to  Gettysburg,   whfli 
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urived  and  impinged  upon  General  Howard's  right  flank  the  first 
day  of  July,  18fi3,     This  reutan rant-keeper  (for  lie  is  now  so  em- 
ployed) was  before  as  again,  a  vigorous  Yankee  Goldier,  and  we 
d  well,  be  assured,  ut  his  table.     There  wae  the  elderly  citizen 
ho   burbered   us,  across   the  way  from  the   engine-honse  and 
'.  where  we  took  in  the  hills  and  fields  that  the  Confeder- 
had  held  for  a  day  or  two  by  their  numeroua  infantry  and 
Hindering  artillery.      Qe  talked  glibly  of  the  past  events.     lie 
gft«en    then.      "  Our  governors    paid    some    t28,0O0  or 
,000  in  cash,  and  gave  their  notee  for  the  balance  of  one  hnn- 
thonsaud  ;    not  long  since  some  citizens  met  Mr.  Early  in 
ihlngton,  and  he,  Early,  showed  the  old  notes  and  laughed." 
Are  these  not  good  still  ?"  he  inquired.     Never  did  barber  trim 
iKie  better  while  he  talked  of  the  past.     It  vox  a  startling  time, 
that  risit  of  '33,  and  it  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression. 

We  had  plenty  of  time  at  Hanover  to  find  Kilpatriek'a  cavalry 
position  before  the  battle  there  of  June  30.  We  found  the 
square  where  the  Northern  and  Southern  horsemen  first  cams  into 
.OoUision.  They  have  changed  that  "  square  "  old  fence  lot  into 
"a  round,"  and  the  market-honse  has  been  demolished.  A  fleshy 
ftteran  lumber  merchant,  with  whitehead  and  bending  shoulders, 
pointed  to  the  hills  held  by  J,  E.  B.  Stuart,  the  Confederate  cav- 
alry leader,  and  to  the  other  heights  opposite,  where  the  brave 
Custer  came  in.  As  we  worked  our  way  to  the  edge  of  the  town, 
w  exercised  but  little  imagination  to  revive  the  scene.  How  sur- 
mast  friend  Stuart  have  been  when,  in  his  long  column, 
le«Konton's  men,  under  Kilpatrick  and  Custer,  came  smafiliiug 
ito  bis  flank,  and  the  wicked  shells  screecliL'd  their  way  across 
bu  lines  !  No  wonder  he  fended  the  Yankees  oflf,  and  went  on  via 
"  ILuiover  Junction  "  to  the  coveted  cover  of  Bobert  Lee's  infantry. 
At  last,  aft«r  enforced  halts,  we  arrived  at  Octtysbtirg  and 
ilonnd  our  party.  Six  had  been  corps  commanders ;  and  one 
'h»A  led  a  great  cavalry  division.  Generals  Gobin  and  Orlaud 
Smith  were  now  prominent  railroad  managers.  Three  cars,  a  presi- 
dent's coach,  then  a  Pullman,  and  then  General  Orlund  Smith's 
own  moving  palace  I  Another  feast  wafi  already  spread  in  them 
trom  front  car  to  rear.  General  .Smith  gave  royal  welcome  and 
[pitaiity  tJiat  uighu  At  sunrise  I  took  a  preliminary  trip  to  the 
Heights.  Captain  Morhaio,  of  the  Comte's  party,  shook 
ii>  bMd  OS  I  o«kcd  bim  to  walk.     "  Oh  no ;  must  I  not  walk  all 
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day  ?"  And  ae  I  moved  off  I  heard  the  words,  "  But,  General, 
yon  do  not  walk — you  run  I"  It  took  quick  work  to  go  from  the 
railroad  to  the  cemetery  and  return- 
But  were  n't  we  disappointed  I  The  eyergreens  with  their  broad 
tops  and  dark  shadows  covered  all  the  First  Corps' front,  and  hid 
the  grounds  of  conflict  down  by  that  wall.  At  the  old  or  citizen's 
gate — "  Where  ia  that  good  woman,  Mra.  Thorn,  who  gave  us  a 
cup  of  coffee,  the  sweetest  one  everdrnnk,  the  night  of  the  first 
of  July  after  the  battle  ?  "  "  Oh,  sir,  she  is  not  bore.  She  haa_ 
moved  over  there  a  few  miles — over  there  towards  Baltimore- 
north  side  of  the  Baltimore  Pike  is  called  the  "  North  Cemetery, 
and  has  a  tall  iron  fence  around  it ;  in  front  of  the  one 
town,  where  the  "  Louisiana  Tigers  "  came  up  the  evening  of  the 
second  of  July, '63,  for  their  fierce  fight,  is  a  reservoir  which  itself 
already  looks  old  ;  but  it  was  not  there  twenty-seven  years  ago.  A 
high  tower  now  stands  on  the  prominent  height  behind  the  place  of 
Steinwehr's  division.  Later  in  the  day  as  many  of  our  party 
could  crowd  the  top  took  from  that  point  satisfactory  views  of 
the  great  monumental  field  of  Gettysburg. 

Going  back  to  breakfast,  a  Pennsylvania  German,  who  el 
lisps  his  English,  though  seventy  years  of  age,  encountered 
writer, 

"  May  I  ask,  sir,  if  yon  might  be  one  of  the  strangers  P" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  came  last  night." 

"  But,  no" — the  brightening  hope  dying  down.   "  You  might 
not  be  a ?" 

As  he  hesitated,  the  writer  added:  "Frenchman  ?  No,  no,  I 
am  only  an  old  soldier — an  American." 

He  gave  cordial  and  polite  thanks  for  the  name;  bat 
wanted,  rather,  to  see  the  Conite  and  the  other  strangers  fi 
France. 

We  enjoyed  our  second  breakfast  that  morning.     Think  of  ii 
comrades,  what  we  saw  in  the  gonial  sunshiny  presence  of 
guests. 

We  saw  the  gray  locks  thrown  hack  from  a  high  forehead 
twenty-seven  years  ago  they  had  another  and  a  darker  hue. 

We  saw  large  bright  eyes  beaming  with  gentleness  ;  they  wi 
as  full,  but  more  fiery,  then. 

We  saw  a  weighty  man  with  but  one  foot ;  he  waa  then,  Ji 
1,  of  slight  build,  quick  step,  and  had  two  feet. 
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We  saw  deep  wrinkles,  dimming  sight,  and  a  feeble  step ;  this 
one  was  then  a  strong  young  man  with  a  solid  tread. 

We  saw  a  tall,  soldierly  figure,  erect  still,  but  with  such 
pleasant  ways  and  growing  peace  of  look  I  He  was  sturdy  once, 
almost  fierce  in  his  battle-charge. 

Years  have  crowned  that  sensitive  man  of  middle  life  and  not 
lessened  his  manhood.  He  had  then  a  fair  complexion  and  fiaxen 
head. 

And  here  the  very  happy  face,  that  is  round  and  fresh  as  the 
morning,  but  with  an  aged  beard  I  He  then  could  work  all  day 
snd  all  night,  and  make  a  hundred  thousand  others  do  the  same. 
There  sat  among  them  the  Comte  de  Paris — whom  the  soldiers 
pleasantly  dubbed  '' Captain  Paris.''  He  is  as  tall  as  in  '62,  but 
time  has  left  his  mark  upon  him.  There  are  lines  of  care  and 
thought;  there  is  a  higher  forehead  and  fuller  form.  Tears 
Bgone  we  remember  the  youth,  bright  and  strong,  whose  twenty- 
two  summers  gave  evidence  of  a  hearty  young  life  full  of  hope, 
full  of  enthusiasm,  very  like  that  of  the  favorite  son  by  his  side, 
the  Duke  d'  Orleans. 

Others  will  name  the  profitable  work  of  that  15th  of  October, 
1890,  but  could  we  have  a  better  pictorial  view  of  history  than 
the  Gettysburg  breakfast-table  on  the  railroad  train  ? 

Later,  after  the  Gettysburg  trip,  we  were  publicly  accused,  I 
saw,  of  changing  our  views,  as  compared  with  the  older  expres- 
sions of  opinion,  and  of  aflBrming  what  we  formerly  denied. 
Perhaps  so.  At  any  rate,  several  old  feuds  and  misunderstandings, 
both  here  at  New  York  and  at  Gettysburg,  essentially  gave  way. 
The  great  healer  and  good  hearts  usually  work  goodly  changes. 
There  may  have  been  errors ;  there  is  no  shame  in  their  confession 
and  correction.  There  may  have  been  a  too  heated  rivalry  and 
consequent  injustice.  Being  brought  together  by  the  Comte's 
cheery  and  friendly  visit,  in  his  conciliating  presence,  the  rivalry 
may  now  be  over ;  the  injustice  seen  and  acknowledged.  Why  not  ? 

Oliver  Otis  Howard, 

Major-Geueral  U.  S.  Army. 

GENERAL  SLOCUM : 

I  RECENTLY  heard  a  warm  discussion  between  two  gentlemen 
of  an  event  connected  with  one  of  the  battles  of  our  Civil  War. 

Mr.  A.  said  :  '*  My  authority  is  an  article  recently  published 
in  one  of  our  magazines."* 
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Mr.  B.  replied :  "  My  authority  ia  the  stutement  of  an  officer 
vho  was  present  and  took  part  in  the  battle." 

A.  yielded  the  poiut,  considering  that  B.'b  authority  was  bet- 
ter than  hiB  own. 

Aa  to  the  value  of  the  authoritiea  quoted  I  think  both  gentle- 
men were  in  error.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  the  opinion  of 
one  who  took  part  in  a  battle  is  superior  to  that  of  the  historian 
who  was  not  present. 

Many  newapa]ier  reporters  whocame  to  Gettysburg  the  day 
after  the  battle  know  more  of  the  true  history  of  the  great 
struggle  than  did  the  groat  mass  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  who 
were  engaged  in  it.  Not  an  officer  or  soldier  on  Gulp's  Rill  or  in 
the  cavalry  under  General  Gregg  saw  anything  of  Pickett's 
charge,  or  knew  anything  of  the  result,  except  as  they  learned 
from  others. 

The  position  of  a  line  officer  is  with  his  own  men,  and  he 
rarely  sees  or  knows,  during  a  battle,  anything  of  it  outside  of  his 
immediate  locality. 

Nearly  ail  our  great  battles  were  fought  on  fields  where  one 
portion  of  thtt  line  was  hidden  from  another.  The  commanding 
officer  of  the  right  of  the  line  at  Gettysburg  saw  nothing  of  the 
openitiona  on  the  left.  Hia  duty  was  with  his  own  command, 
which  was  entirely  hidden  from  the  left.  When  he  left  Gettys- 
burg, after  the  close  of  the  battle,  he  had  seen  nothing  of  the 
first  day's  operations;  had  not  been  on  Little  Round  Topi 
nor  had  he  seen  the  Devil's  Den ;  had  not  visited  the  field  of 
Gregg's  magniSeent  cavalry  fight.  On  his  return  to  the  field 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  all  these  scenes  were  visited,  and  a 
far  clearer  knowledge  of  the  events  of  the  great  contest  was 
obtained. 

The  recent  visit  in  company  with  the  Comte  de  Paris  was  the 
most  pi-ofitable  of  all  the  visits  he  has  ever  made  at  Gettysburg,  not 
e.xcepting  the  one  made  in  company  with  General  Longstreet  and 
other  Confederate  officers.  The  Count  visited  the  field  to  enable 
him  to  verify  his  history  of  the  battle.  He  is  an  exceedingly 
painstaking  and  conscientious  historian.  He  was  accompanied  by 
a  representative  of  each  corps  of  the  Union  army.  Not  a  point 
on  the  field  escaped  his  observation. 

His  (jHostions  were  numerous,  and  of  a  character  proving  that 
he  already  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  field  and  of  ; 
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moremcnls  and  positions  of  the  troops  on  both  sides.  The  replies 
(il  (JtmeralB  Howard  and  Doubleday  to  his  questions  on  the  field  of 
tliefiritdajof  the  battle  gave  me  a  clear  idea  of  what  had  occurred, 
uiii  convinced  me  that  our  troops  had  fought  a  hard  battle  and  had 
bera  handled  with  eltill.  I  was  also  conrinced  that  it  was  a  fortu- 
nate  thing  for  our  army  that  we  were  compelled  to  leave  that  field. 
Ajaa  officer  who  was  with  ns  expressed  it,  "On  the  £ratday  we 
wen  ponnded  into  a  splendid  position." 

The  position  assnmed  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  July, 
held  by  ns  to  the  close  of  the  battle,  VOB  far  stronger  than 
the  first  day. 

Onr  visit  to  Little  Round  Top  served  to  increase  my  admira- 
lioa  of  General  Warren,  and  my  sense  of  the  great  debt  due  him 
for  his  eervicee  on  the  field.  His  military  knowledge  enabled  hini 
to  discover  in  Little  Hound  Top  the  key  of  the  field,  and  soldierly 
iti»t)uct  prompted  bim,  without  waiting  orders,  to  seize  it.  Any 
detaj  on  his  part  would  have  been  fatal.  His  field  artillery  could 
not  be  drawn  up  by  horses  ;  so  the  men  were  ordered  to  dismount 
ttd  drag  the  pieces  to  the  summit  by  hand. 

Our  visit  to  the  extreme  right  of  our  line  canscd  me  to  apprc- 
eut«  more  clearly  than  ever  before  the  value  of  the  services  of  the 
command  under  General  Gregg,  one  of  the  most  modest  and  un- 
aammiag,  but  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  skilful,  of  onr  great 
cavaliy  leaders.  A  large  force  of  cavalry  under  Stuart,  while 
attempting  to  turn  onr  right  and  reach  the  Baltimore  Pike  in  our 
rear,  where  were  parked  ail  our  reserve  artillery  and  our  trains, 
WB8  met  by  the  command  of  General  Gregg,  defeated,  and  driven 
back. 

We  called  at  the  hoase  which  has  always  been  an  object  of  in- 
tenwt  to  all  who  visit  this  field.  Near  the  line  occupied  by  the 
brigade  under  command  of  General  J.  B.  Carr,  of  Troy,  N.  Y., 
Btsads  A  little  one-story  honse,  which  at  the  timeof  the  battle  wa^ 
occupied  by  a  Mrs.  Kogers  and  her  daughter.  On  the  morning  of 
July  2  General  Carr  stopped  at  the  house  and  found  the  daughter, 
a  giri  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  alone,  busily  engaged  in  baking 
brc*d.  He  informed  her  that  a  great  battle  was  inevitable,  and 
advieed  her  to  iH>ek  a  place  of  safety  at  once.  Sbe  said  she  had  a 
Wtch  of  bread  baking  in  the  oven,  and  she  would  remain  until  it 
WM  baked  and  then  leave.  When  ber  bread  was  baked,  it  was 
givea  to  oar  eoldiers,  and  was  devoured  so  eagerly  that  she  con- 
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eluded  to  remain  and  buke  another  batch.     And  so  she  contjnned 

to  the  end  of  the  battlo.  baking  and  giving  her  bread  to  all  who 
came.  The  great  artillery  dnel  which  shook  the  earth  for  miles 
around  did  nut  drive  her  from  her  oven.  Pickett's  men  who 
charged  past  her  hotise  found  her  quietly  baking  her  bread  and 
distributing  it  to  the  hungry.  When  the  battle  waa  over,  her  house 
was  found  to  be  riddled  with  Bhot  and  shell,  and  seventeen  dead 
bodies  were  taken  from  the  bouBe  and  cellar ;  the  bodies  of 
wounded  men  who  had  crawled  to  the  little  dwelling  for  ahel- 
ter. 

Twenty  years  after  the  close  of  the  war  General  Carr's  men  and 
others  held  a  grand  reunion  at  Gettysburg;  and  learning  that 
Josephine  Rogers  was  still  living,  but  had  married  and  taken  up 
her  residence  in  Ohio,  they  sent  for  her,  paid  her  passage  from 
her  home  to  Gettysburg  and  back,  and  had  her  go  to  her  old 
home  and  tell  them  the  story  which  they  all  knew  ao  well.  They 
decorated  her  with  a  score  of  army  badges,  and  sent  her  b»ck  a 
happy  woman.  Wby  should  not  the  poet  immortalize  Josephine 
Rogers  as  he  did  Barbara  Frietchie  ? 

We  visited  another  house  which  was  an  object  of  great  inter- 
est to  me.  It  was  the  little  one-story  hovel  in  which  Oenenit 
Meade  hold  his  celebrated  council  of  war  on  the  night  of  July  3. 
I  have  passed  the  house  a  score  of  times  since  the  battle,  but  did 
not  recognize  it  till  I  entered  the  room  in  which  Meude  and  his 
corps  commanders  met.  Then  the  scone  came  bock  to  me,  and  I 
could  point  to  the  place  occupied  by  each  officer  then  present. 
The  room  was  unchanged,  escept  that  at  the  time  of  the  council  a 
little  rickety  bed  stood  in  one  corner  and  a  cheap  pine  table  in 
the  centre  of  tlio  room. 

I  remember  each  corps  commander  waa  first  asked  as  to  his 
losses  during  the  day  and  the  number  of  fighting  men  he  could 
put  into  battle  the  next  morning.  These  ((ueationB  answered, 
then  came  the  commanding  general's  all-important  query : 
"  What  shall  be  the  order  of  the  day  for  to-morrow  ?  " 

There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  between  Waterloo  and 
Gettysburg  in  the  numbers  engaged  and  the  losses  suffered.  In 
Major  Foi'a  valuable  book  of  reference  for  the  military  student, 
"  Regime"'"^  T^ossea  during  the  War,"  I  find  the  following 
Btatisti 

>  Allies  had  73,000  men  and  186  gang. 
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At  Gtettysbur);  the  Union  anny  had  82^000  men  and  300 
gnns. 

At  Waterloo  the  French  had  80^000  men  and  252  guns. 

At  Grettysborg  the  Confederates  had  70^000  men  and  250  guns. 

The  total  loss  of  the  Allies  was  23,185  men. 

The  total  loss  of  the  Union  army  was  23,003  men. 

The  total  loss  of  the  French  was  26,300  men. 

The  total  loss  of  the  Confederates  was  27,525  men. 

Who  can  estimate  the  effects  of  these  two  great  battles  ?  Who 
can  tell  the  conseqaences  that  might  have  followed  the  defeat 
of  Wellington  at  Waterloo  or  the  defeat  of  Meade  at  Gettysburg  ? 

H.  W.  Slocum. 

6KNERAL  DOUBLEDA  Y : 

Not  having  been  at  Gettysburg  for  several  years,  I  had  formed 
the  idea  that  it  was  covered  with  monumental  abortions,  and 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  see  so  many  beautiful  and  attractive 
memorial  structures.  All  over  the  wide  fields  marble  soldiers  are 
represented  as  kneeling,  loading,  and  firing,  and  the  effect  is  very 
striking  and  picturesque.  The  Count  of  Paris  said  there  is  no 
battlefield  in  Europe  so  magnificently  adorned.  Gettysburg  is 
now  the  Waterloo  of  our  country,  and  deserves  a'  visit  from  every 
tourist ;  not  only  on  account  of  its  historical  associations,  but  as 
one  of  the  art-centres  of  America. 

Upon  reaching  the  ground,  I  found  everything  as  familiar  to 
me  as  it  was  twenty-seven  years  ago,  when  the  First  Corps  came 
upon  the  scene  to  relieve  Buford,  who  was  holding  on  with  his 
cavalry  to  those  perilous  ridges  and  looking  anxiously  to  the 
south  for  help.  Reynolds  had  been  placed  in  command  of  the 
First,  Third,  and  Eleventh  Corps,  and  was  eager  to  meet  the  enemy. 
He  was  not  one  of  your  retiring  generals,  nor  was  he  in  favor  of 
making  an  everlasting  war  of  positions.  He  saw  the  hordes  of  the 
enemy  ravaging  his  native  State,  and,  proud  of  the  men  he  com- 
manded, determined  to  fight  the  invaders  d  outrance  as  soon  as  he 
could  get  at  them.  The  Confederate  forces  at  this  time  were  im- 
poverishing a  large  part  of  Pennsylvania  by  their  merciless  requi- 
sitions. It  might  almost  be  said  of  them  as  of  the  old  Danes 
when  they  landed  on  the  coast  of  England  : 

"  With  hands  of  steel  and  tongues  of  flame 
They  raged  the  country  through ; 
And  where  the  Norseman  sickle  came 
No  crop  but  hunger  grew,** 
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There  seems  hardly  room  in  the  short  spans  allotted  me  to 
dwell  upon  many  of  the  episodes  of  the  battle,  but  perhaps  a 
brief  statement  of  the  opening  scenes  of  the  contest  on  the  first 
day  may  not  be  inappropriate. 

Two  roads  lead  into  Gettysburg  from  the  west,  and  come  to- 
gether on  the  edge  of  the  town.  These  are  cat  by  ridges  which 
run  north  and  south,  and  by  a  small  stream  beyond  the  second 
ridge,  called  Willonghby's  Hun.  Our  cavalry,  through  some  mis- 
apprehension, reported  that  the  enemy  were  advancing  on  both 
roads,  and  this  rendered  General  Reynolds  and  myself  uaneoes- 
sarily  apprehensive  as  regards  our  communication  with  the  south. 
Buford's  cavalry  since  early  morning  had  been  holding  on  des- 
perately to  the  ridge  nearest  the  water,  contending  with  two  large 
divisions  of  Hill's  corps;  while  the  First  Corps  was  five  miles 
away  to  the  south  on  Marsh  Creek,  As  it  wae  all  qniet  there  and 
the  stress  of  battle  lay  with  Buforil,  Reynolds  hastened  forward 
with  the  nearest  troops  at  hand — two  small  brigades  of  Wads- 
worth's  division— and  directed  me  to  bring  up  the  remainder  of 
the  corps  as  soon  as  possible.  Having  withdrawn  the  pickets  and 
put  the  other  two  divisions  en  route,  I  galloped  ahead  and  reached 
the  field  just  as  (he  contest  began  between  Cutler's  brigade  on 
the  right  against  Davis's  Confederate  brigndo.  Meredith's  brigade 
was  still  on  its  way  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  rear.  In  the 
mean  time  I  had  sent  an  aid  to  ask  for  orders,  and  received 
this  message  from  General  Reynolds  in  reply :  "  Tell  Donble- 
day  I  will  hold  on  to  this  road,  and  be  mast  hold  on  t«  that  one." 

This  was  the  last  order  he  ever  issued.  Archer's  Confederate 
brigade,  howev.'r,  which  formed  the  right  of  the  attacking 
column,  did  not  advance  by  the  lower  road,  but  attempted  to  take 
poeseesion  of  a  piece  of  woods  between  the  two  roads.  Reynolds 
imprudently  rode  in  there,  almost  nnattended,  to  reconnoitre.  As 
he  turned  his  head  to  the  rear  to  see  how  near  we  were,  one  of 
the  enemy's  sharpshooters  must  have  seen  him,  and  put  a  bullet 
through  his  neck,  killing  him  instantly.  As  Meredith's  men 
came  on,  I  made  a  short  address  to  them,  t«lling  them  that  this 
was  the  decisive  battle  of  the  war  and  that  the  result  would 
decide  whether  the  Confederate  President  or  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  to  rule  the  country.     I  nrged  them  to  take  the  wood   and 

(  Hat  all  haxards.  Full  of  the  memory  of  their  pa«t  iichiev- 
■od:  "If  wo  crtH't  hold  it.  where  will  you  £ 
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men  who  can  ? ''  They  went  forward  enthusiastically,  entered  the 
grove,  and  not  only  overpowered  Archer's  brigade,  but  captured 
him  and  the  greater  portion  of  his  men.  While  this  was  going 
on,  I  had  gone  almost  down  to  the  stream  on  the  left  to  see  if  any 
enemies  were  approaching  along  the  more  southern  road.  As 
there  were  none  in  sight,  I  returned,  and  the  prisoners  were 
brought  up  to  me.  I  said,  somewhat  inconsiderately,  to  General 
Archer,  who  had  been  an  old  comrade  of  mine  in  Mexico :  '*  I  am 
gbid  to  see  you.  Archer  V  To  which  he  angrily  replied :  "  I  am 
not  a  d d  bit  glad  to  see  you,  sir  ! '' 

I  now  found  that,  while  we  had  been  fortunate  on  the  left,  we 
had  met  with  a  check  on  the  right,  where  Davis's  Confederate 
brigade  had  flanked  that  of  Cutler  and  had  obliged  it  to  fall  back 
a  short  distance.  I  soon  remedied  this,  however,  by  sending  a 
force  under  Colonel  Dawes,  of  the  Sixth  Wisconsin,  reinforced  by 
another  under  Colonel  Fowler,  of  the  Fourteenth  Brooklyn,  to 
attack  Davis  in  flank.  The  Confederates  rushed  into  a  cut  in  the 
railroad  for  shelter.  There  they  were  enfiladed  and  partially 
surrounded,  and  after  a  desperate  hand-to-hand  struggle  most  of 
them  surrendered.  This  cleared  my  front  temporarily  of  enemies 
and  left  me  a  period  of  repose. 

If  Hill  had  only  known  what  a  meagre  force  we  had,  he  might 
have  swept  us  away  by  a  resolute  advance,  for  he  could  easily 
have  turned  both  flanks ;  but  the  absence  of  the  cavalry  had  cut 
off  all  sources  of  information  from  him.  Two  of  his  brigades  had 
been  roughly  handled,  and  he  imagined  that  the  whole  Army  of  the 
Potomac  confronted  him.  He  therefore  waited  until  he  could  be 
reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  Ewell's  corps  before  making  any 
further  attempts. 

This  delay  enabled  the  remainder  of  the  First  Corps  to  reach 
the  field.  The  Eleventh  Corps  arrived  soon  after,  and  made  im- 
mediate dispositions  to  cover  the  right  flank  of  the  First  against 
the  advance  of  Ewell,  who  had  now  appeared  in  sight.  They  did 
not  succeed,  however,  in  preventing  Ewell  from  taking  possession 
of  a  prominent  elevation,  upon  which  he  established  batteries 
which  enfiladed  my  line,  rendering  a  new  formation  necessary. 

A  combined  attack  was  now  made  bv  Hill's  and  Ewell's  forces 
against  the  Union  line,  but,  as  regards  the  First  Corps,  it  was 
handsomely  repulsed,  and  almost  an  entire  brigade — that  of  Iver- 
captured  by  General  John  C.  Robinson's  division  on  the 
TOL.  CLII. — NO.  411.  10 
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fearing  that  it  foreboded  an  attack  against  his  rear^  weakened  his 
main  line  by  detaching  a  considerable  force  to  meet  it. 

Uiird — ^The  dispositions  made  by  Hancock  were  calculated  to 
deceiTe  the  enemy  and  make  them  think  that  we  had  been  largely 
leSnf orced  ;  and 

Fourth — ^A  party  sent  by  Ewell  to  ascertain  how  far  oar  line 
extended  soath  of  Galp^s  Hill  encountered  the  Seventh  Indiana 
Begiment  of  Wadsworth's  command,  who  had  been  directed  to 
reconnoitre  in  that  direction.  The  Seventh  heard  the  enemy  ap- 
proaching, lay  in  wait  for  them,  captured  some  who  were  in  ad- 
vance, and  drove  the  others  off.  The  latter  returned  and  re- 
ported that  they  found  Union  troops  in  position  far  south  of 
Gulp's  Hill.  This  implied^  of  course,  that  our  line  had  been 
Btrengthened. 

The  final  result  was  that  the  Confederate  leaders  thought  it 
▼onld  be  prudent  to  defer  further  action  until  daylight  came  and 
enabled  them  to  see  how  much  ground  we  occupied. 

So  ended  the  first  day  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  I  have  not 
attempted  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  operations  of  the 
Eleventh  Corps,  as  I  suppose  Oeneral  Howard  will  do  so  in  the 
article  he  intends  to  write  for  this  series. 

Abner  Doubleday. 


NoTK.— This  Beries  of  articles  wHI  be  continued  in  the  March  number  of  Thb 
Rinxw,  in  which  oontribntions  from  Generals  Sickles,  Batterfleld,  Newton,  and 
Gngg  wm  appear.— Kditob  N.  A.  R. 


"A  DELIBERATIVE  BOOT.' 

BI    THE   HOX.    THOMAS    B.    SSSO,  SPEJLCEB    OF    THB    HOCSB    i 
BKP&B&SSTAHTKS. 


Is  THE  United  States  of  AaieriiM  ereiy  tro  jews  there  o 
an  erent  vhich  has  eometiiiMS  been  tbonght  to  be  a  tesara  to  i 


effete  and 


oBprogTesBire  i 


not  withoat  a  certain  spectacolar  beantj  even  to  the  brored  par- 
ticipants. At  that  time  throsgihodt  foor  millioa  aqaare  miles  of 
temtoij,  lying  between  the  two  gnateat  oceans  of  the  world  and 
between  its  greatest  lakes  and  its  bniadest  gulf,  aixtj  millions  of 
ciTitiied  beings,  some  of  whom  are  also  enlightened,  have  reached 
the  decidoa  of  a  great  conteet  of  opinion  and  haTe  selected  the  ma- 
terials for  the  machineTj  by  the  aid  of  which  thoee  ame  sixty  mill- 
ions of  people  are  to  so  gorem  theraselres  as  to  make  that 
progress  in  liberty  and  ciiilixatioa  which  will  enable  them  to 
realise  the  somewhat  nnrestrained  expectations  of  their  anoeston, 
and  to  lire  ap  to  the  high  calling  which  is  to  be  found  in  Fourth- 
of-Jaly  orations  and  other  diaooones  hopeful  of  the  progress  of 
the  race. 

The  preparations  for  this  decisire  day  hare  extended  with 
more  or  less  intensity  orer  the  whole  two  years.  For  the  three 
months  immediately  preceding  all  the  best  intellects  which  are 
engaged  in  politics  have  been  devoted  to  the  discosiion  of  those 
qoestions  of  the  future  which  the  victorious  party  must  solve,  or 
to  thr>se  determinations  of  the  past  to  which  it  must  adhere  after 
the  decifiioD  has  boonfiDally  made.  All  the  mighty  enginery  of  the 
press  has  also  been  set  in  motion.  The  able  editor  has  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmust  lo  lav  fucU  and  argnnients  before  the  people. 
If  there  shonld  bomldcd  to  this  all  the  discuasions  and  digpateaio 
■  eronerias  and  in  the  stroeti  and  by  the  firesides,  all 
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the  efforts  of  workers^  all  the  sound  principles  explained  by  re- 
formers, and  the  vast  sams  of  money  subscribed  and  spent  on  both 
sides  to  bring  facts  home  to  the  voters,  and  voters  out  to  the 
polls,  all  this  would  but  half  describe  the  trouble  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  take  for  some  purpose  or  other  every 
two  years. 

What  that  purpose  is  seems  in  part  so  clear  from  text-books 
which  speak  of  the  Constitution,  so  clear  from  the  tacit  un- 
derstanding of  all  mai\kind,  that  it  seems  almost  like  trifling  to 
attempt  to  describe  it.  And  yet  there  is  so  much  confusion 
made  in  late  discussions,  so  much  declamation  about  the  rights 
of  minorities  and  freedom  of  speech,  that  a  definition  of  the  most 
valuable  purpose  of  this  mighty  struggle  seems  really  needful. 
So  far  as  I  can  understand  it,  this  struggle,  battle,  and  decision  have 
for  their  purpose,  as  regards  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
election  of  a  representative  body,  which,  so  far  as  its  powers  go,  is 
to  formulate  into  laws  the  wishes  of  the  people  who  are  to  be  gov- 
erned by  these  laws  and  who  have  expressed  their  wishes  at  the 
polls. 

The  making  of  laws  is  the  main  function  of  a  legislative  body. 
To  that  end  all  other  things,  however  important,  are  subordinate. 
When  I  say  the  making  of  laws,  I  mean  to  include  the  deliberate 
refusal  to  make  them  if  deemed  wiser  ;  for  it  so  happens  that  the 
negative  determination  against  a  new  law  is  a  positive  determina- 
tion to  stand  by  the  old  existing  laws.  In  order  to  make  laws 
wisely  the  body  must  be  a  deliberative  body  ;  but  deliberation, 
however  necessary  or  valuable,  is  only  the  means  to  an  end  ;  and 
that  end  is  the  right  decision  whether  to  make  a  law  or  not,  and 
what  shape  to  put  it  into  if  made.  Debating  is  useful  in  law- 
making, but  is  not  in  itself  an  end  or  aim.  A  Pullman  car  is  a 
most  admirable  adjunct  to  travel,  but  staying  in  a  Pullman  car 
which  does  not  go  out  of  the  station  is  not  travelling.  Endless 
debate  which  leads  no  whither  is  just  as  much  a  prorogation  of 
parliament  as  if  the  veriest  tyrant  did  it.  The  propriety  and 
policy  of  long  debate  have  undergone  many  changes,  and  will  doubt- 
less, in  a  changeful  world,  undergo  many  more. 

When  the  House  of  Commons  permitted  no  reports  of  its  debates, 
the  alignments  were  addressed  solely  to  members,  and  were  intended 
to  ohaoge  or  fortify  their  minds.  When  the  debates  were  spread 
before  the  public,  they  took  on  other  functions  in  addition,  and 
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umong  them  that  of  imparting  information  to  the  public  and 
of  juBtifyiiig  the  actions  of  the  debater  tn-fare  his  oonstitiiei 
and  before  the  world.  Undoubted);  these  d«w  functions  were) 
buDdred  years  ago,  very  tDiportant ;  but  they  are  becoming  Ictasso 
every  day,  both  because  the  newspapers  do  not  publish  the  de- 
bates and  because  they  themselves  supply  their  place.  The  prac- 
tice of  publishingspeecheafor  distribution  outside  the  legislature 
still  goes  on  ;  but  they  undoubtedly  have  much  less  effect  than 
formerly,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  able  men  now  engaged 
newspapers,  whoso  articles  from  day  to  day  are  more  attractive, 
not  so  profound.  The  legitimate  uses  of  debate  seem  to  be  rettii 
ing  more  and  more  to  the  ancient  requirement — that  of  enlight 
ing  the  body  addressed.  The  problem  to  be  solved  in  making  a 
good  law  is  twofold.  The  principles  on  which  it  is  founded  mast 
be  sound,  and  tlie  details  apt  to  carry  out  the  principles.  Here  it. 
is  obvions  that  the  more  men  who  will  conscientiously 
serionsly  devote  themselves  to  the  consideration  of  both 
things,  the  better  will  be  the  result  But  it  by  no  means  folloi 
that  bocaiise  all  ought  to  consider  all  onght  to  talk.  Deliberation 
impIiL>8  thought,  and  not  necessarily  words,  except  as  they  are  food 
for  thought.  The  current  discussion  of  this  subject  has  fallen 
into  rather  a  strange  error  in  this  regard. 

It  seems  to  be  assumed  that  deliberation  and  debate  mean  talk 
only.  It  eeems  to  bo  snp^xised.  if  a  man  is  talking  to  the  tooi 
walls  of  a  rwtm  empty  of  everything  but  himself,  that  he  is  do- 
bating.  Dut  that  is  not  so.  Oebnte  and  deliberation  imply 
listoncre.  U,  for  instance, — a  thing  hardly  to  becontcmplated 
even  in  a  mere  supposition, — every  time  a  Senator  aroae  to  speak 
every  other  Senator  left  the  room,  the  S«nator  who  arose  might  Im 
talking  wunls  of  wisdom,  might  even  be  making  a  great  oration, 
bo  would  not  he  dolttittng.  and  the  Senate  at  that  moment 
not  be  a  deliberative  biHiy.  A  deliberattTc  body  is  such  a 
as  the  Senate  prubably  ivallv  ia ;  a  body  where  one  Senator 
111  the  otlu-r  Senators  who  are  there,  each  id 
his  -  liii[«nini;  and  weighing  ihe  words  to  which 

tht .  "lat  thotr  vntrv  nay  be  guided  thereby.     U 

to  till*  i>KtuR-   wor-'      "    '    ■•         -•    -r  important  trait  that  tb« 
■;  only  «ach  things  as  he 
^-ript  to  aid  his  fialtoing 
ieliberatire  bndj,  aboat  th« 
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^estraction  of  which  there  has  been  so  much  indiscriminate  ray- 
ing of  bite,  but  which  ceased  to  exist  in  its  honesty  many  long 
jean  ago. 

Debftte  as  a  guide  to  the  understandings  debate  as  a  modifier  of 
opinions  and  an  equalizer  of  wisdom,  debate  as  an  intellectual  and 
moral  aid  to  teach  the  voter  how  to  vote  and  the  legislator  how  to 
l^islate,  is  as  welcome  to  every  man  of  sense  as  the  rain  on  the 
thirsty  soil  or  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land.  But 
debate  which  meanders  on  through  the  dreary  hours  with  oft- 
repeated  platitudes,  full  of  wise  saws  without  even  the  flavor  of  a 
modem  instance,  solemn  repetitions  of  stale  arguments  made  with 
owlish  solemnity  to  empty  benches,  and  all  with  no  purpose  except 
to  obstruct  legislation  and  hinder  the  public  business,  is  about  as 
grateful  to  the  soul  as  a  simoon  in  the  desert  or  the  storm  which 
drizzled  over  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

For  what  purpose  is  a  House  of  Representatives  elected  ?  Is 
it  to  pass  the  appropriation  bills  and  then  go  home  and  say 
to  the  people  ? — **  You  certainly  ordered  us  by  your  votes  to  do  cer- 
tain things  ;  you  undoubtedly  went  through  the  agony  of  a 
fiercely-contested  election  and  decided  upon  certain  questions, 
and  intrusted  us  with  the  making  of  the  laws  to  carry  out  your 
decisions,  but  we  have  not  done  anything  of  the  sort.  We  know 
that  the  only  use  of  debate  is  to  enable  us  to  make  laws  properly, 
but  we  found  the  right  of  debate  so  sacred,  the  raiment  of  so 
much  more  value  than  the  body,  that  we  have  let  the  men  you 
beat  at  the  polls  beat  us  in  the  halls  of  legislation.  You  voted 
one  way,  and  we  regarded  the  rights  of  minorities  as  so  sacred 
that  we  were  forced  to  register  your  votes  the  other  way.  You 
voted  one  way  ;  the  result  as  worked  out  by  us  was  the  other." 
How  in  the  world  can  men  reconcile  such  an  answer  with  all  the 
struggle  and  stress  of  an  election  ?  If  minorities  have  superior 
rights,  what  is  the  use  of  trying  to  be  a  majority  ?  AVhy  should 
orators  convince  the  judgments  and  able  editors  satisfy  the  minds 
of  voters  if  nothing  is  to  come  of  it  ?*  Why  have  an  election  if 
it  chooses  nothing  ?  why  a  decision  at  the  polls  if  it  decides  nothing? 

If  the  doctrine  that  the  minority  is  to  rule  be  once  established, 
then  will  come  the  natural  sequence — How  small  can  you  make  that 
minority  and  still  rule  ?  That  way  despotism  lies,  not  Democracy. 
Bat  the  reader  will  ask.  Why  did  not  our  forefathers  restrict  de- 
bito  F  why  did  they  allow  such  unlimited  discussion  ?  The  answer 
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IB  that  even  tliey  restricted  it  by  the  previouB  queetion,  and  tJiat 

was  all  that  was  necessary  iu  their  time.  Misuse  of  debate  for 
obstruction  ouly  woe  so  rare  that  it  was  much  wiser  to  endure  it 
than  to  suppress  it.  In  fact,  it  was  so  seldom  resorted  to,  had  so  little 
of  public  sympathy,  that  it  played  no  appreciable  part  iu  the 
drama  of  national  government.  The  obstruction  which  to-day  de- 
lays public  busiueaa  is  modem,  and  it  is  not  only  true  of  the  two 
bouses  of  Congress,  but  of  parliaments  all  over  the  world.  Every- 
where that  decent  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  majority  which 
caused  those  who  were  outnumbered  to  submit  after  the  intellectual 
struggle  was  over  seems  to  be  giving  way  to  that  brutal  exercise 
of  mere  physical  obstruction  which  certainly  cannot  be  tolerated, 
if  representative  government  by  the  majority  ia  to  survive. 

Time  was  when  in  the  House  of  Commons  men  respected 
wishes  of  the  House,  forebore  to  press  ameudmenta  evidently 
acceptable,  and  to  make  speeches  to  unwilling  anditore.  The 
House  could  then  suppress  a  long-winded  and  habitual  oi-attir,  and 
make  men  who  hud  nothing  to  say  realize  that  they  had  better 
not  say  it.  But  now,  obstruction  by  debate  and  by  motion  having 
been  adopted  as  party  tactics,  the  bore  is  too  useful  not  to  be  en- 
couraged, and  the  man  who  has  only  words  to  say  ie  a  beuefactor 
of  his  party,  and  must  be  duly  sustained.  So  great  has  become 
the  force  of  obstruction  there  that  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  has 
already,  in  a  very  able  article  in  The  Nineieenlh  Century  for 
December,  called  attention  to  the  absolute  necessity  that  control 
should  be  taken  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  majority  if 
they  intend  to  govern  at  all.  Whoever  consults  that  article  will 
see  that  in  the  very  homo  of  parliamentary  government  obstruc- 
tion has  had  the  same  rank  growth  which  it  has  had  in  America. 
Passing  from  one  abuse  to  another,  the  power  of  the  majority 
the  English  Honseof  Commons  is  measured  only  by  the  sufferanoA , 
of  the  minority.  When  the  minority  do  not  care  to  proceed 
extremities  against  anything,  it  goes  through. 

Opposition  in  both  countries  is,  of  course,  most  effectual  and 
■vigorous  against  party  measures.  Whatever  has  one  party  behind 
it  has  the  other  party  in  front,  and  the  minority  are  encouraged  by 
their  partisans  and  by  the  unthinking  and  disaatisSed  on  the  other 
side.  It  so  happens  that  party  measures  are  precisely  thi 
measures  which  enter  into  the  contests  of  election,  into  the  di 
[fiussions   which   precede   and   the  decision    which    ends    thi 
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We  have^  therefore^  the  strange  anomaly  of  the  greatest  resist- 
ance made  on  those  very  points  which  have  been  already  passed 
upon  by  the  people.  What  has  been  decided  is  precisely  what  is 
hardest  fought  afterwards.  It  is^  of  course^  to  be  admitted  that, 
even  after  actual  decision  in  the  rough  by  the  people,  intellectual 
opposition  in  debate  and  argument  in  the  representative  body  is 
to  be  courted  and  not  discarded,  for  it  often  happens  that  in 
carrying  a  design  into  execution  difficulties  are  found  which  were 
never  dreamed  of  while  the  design  was  only  planned  in  the  mind. 
But  intellectual  opposition  is  one  thing ;  stupid  physical  opposi- 
tion entirely  another. 

In  America  like  progress  had  been  made  as  in  England  in  the 
work  of  reducing  popular  government  to  a  farce.  Within  the  last 
fourteen  years  there  has  been  such  a  growth  of  obstruction  that 
remedies  had  to  be  found,  and  still  others  must  be  found  in  the 
future.  Such  remedies,  while  they  will,  after  the  unreasoning 
passions  have  subsided,  lead  to  real  debates  and  sound  delibera- 
tion such  as  we  all  desire,  will  also  utterly  cut  off  mere  talk,  that 
moth  of  time  and  of  business,  which  seeks  to  kill  by  indirection 
what  nobody  could  kill  in  the  open  House  by  an  open  vote. 

Take  the  first  sacred  duty  which  the  Constitution  devolved 
upon  the  House — the  duty  of  determining  its  membership— and 
see  what  the  practice  has  become  therein  under  the  new  methods 
of  opposition.  Surely  there  can  be  no  duty  more  sacred  than  that 
of  determining  the  membership  of  the  deliberative  body.  By  the 
express  terms  of  the  Constitution  nobody  can  determine  that  ques- 
tion in  any  case  except  the  House  itself.  While  in  America,  as 
formerly  in  England,  the  method  of  determination  is  open  to 
much  criticism,  the  right  and  duty  remain  fixed  under  the  Con- 
stitution. Until  1882  obstruction  to  prevent  that  determination 
was  never  resorted  to  ;  and  whatever  else  was  barred  and  delayed, 
the  decision  of  the  right  of  a  member  to  his  seat  was  never  al- 
lowed to  be  obstructed.  Yet  in  1890  that  was  the  very  first  thing  on 
which  a  quorum  was  attempted  to  be  refused.  Obstruction  was 
most  flagrant  against  the  performance  of  a  constitutional  duty 
the  very  first  in  importance  which  can  be  imposed  upon  a  legis- 
lative body — the  determination  of  its  own  membership.  While  it 
is  true  that  the  imposition  of  such  a  duty  upon  such  a  body  is 
probably  a  mistake,  yet  while  the  Constitution  remains  as  it  is 
nothing  can  justify  Mr.  Carlisle's  assertion  that  there  can  be  any 
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"full  and  complete  vindication  of  the  courgo  pursaod  by  the 
Democracy" — or  niiy  one  else — wlieu  that  course  contemplated 
uttor  rufusul  to  permit  thu  House  to  be  vhiit  tbe  Constitution 
Bays  it  BhutI  be,  "  the  judge  of  the  electious,  returns,  and  tjtiaU- 
ficatiouB  of  ItB  own  members." 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  for  once  at  least  Mr.  Carlisle  permitted 
himself  to  apeak  as  a  partisan  what  he  would  be  sorry  to  eny  either 
as  a  conutitutioual  lawyer  or  a  parliamentarian.  As  to  his  chargo 
that  the  decisions  of  the  Committee  on  Elections  sustained  by  the 
House  were  "outrages,"  the  admirable  letter  of  Mr.  Dalzell  to  the 
New  York  Tribum,  December  20,  rendei-s  further  notice  nnnecee- 
aary.  If  a  doliborative  body  chosen  to  enact  laws,  and  empowered 
to  pass  upon  the  elections,  returns,  and  qnaliGcations  of  its  own 
members,  can  be  stopped  at  tbe  outset  from  the  determination  of 
its  own  component  jMirts  by  a  mere  minority,  and  such  action  can 
be  "  vindicated  "  in  any  conceivable  way,  then  constitutional 
law  must  have  suffered  a  sad  change  since  Mr.  Carlisle  abandoned 
law  and  entered  politics. 

Many  things  in  this  world,  and  especially  arguments,  hinge  upon 
de6nition.  With  the  proper  definition  of  debate,  aa  speaking  made 
and  listened  to  for  the  pnrpose  of  elucidating  the  principles  of  a 
law  proposed  or  of  settling  its  details,  and  even  debate  for  the 
purpose  of  enlightening  the  outside  world,  it  has  »o  enemies  and 
hosts  of  friends.  Against  such  debate  nobody  can  be  found  to  put 
pen  to  ))aper.  But  when  such  debate  is  confounded  with  that 
debate  which  is  largely  in  mnuuacHpt,  which  empties  the  abodes 
of  deliberation,  which  has  for  its  object  the  consumption  of  time 
and  the  frustration  of  public  business,  then  the  community  which 
is  called  upon  to  protect  that  aa  the  sacred  right  of  freedom  of 
debate  is  being  hoodwinked,*  misled,  and  fooled. 

By  proper  business  regulations  acquiesced  in  and  honestly  fol- 
lowed, as  they  wonld  be  if  the  constitncnciea  could  be  properly 
aroused,  everything  which  was  done  in  the  last  session 
of  tbe  House  could  have  been  done,  and  done  with  ample  debate, 
and  the  House  adjourned  before  the  middle  of  July.  The  waste 
of  time  in  the  House  is  simply  inconceivable.  The  pernicious 
habit  of  destroying  time  by  utterly  needless  calls  uf  the  roll  for 
yeae  and  nays  is  so  bad  that  even  at  tbe  risk  of  repetition  it  is 
worth  while  to  call  attention  to  the  figures  which  tlie  last  Besaioii 
diB(<lniii.d.     A  roll-call  costs,  one  time  with  another,  twentyJ 
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minutee.  Inaemueli  aa  458  roll-calla  were  had  last  aession,  of 
whicli  not  oue  hundred  were  legitimate,  uot  less  than  180  hours 
were  waBt«d.  Five  hours  is  a  whole  legielatiTe  day.  Thirty  days 
at  least  were  therefore  wasted  last  seasiou  in  mere  roll-calls.  This 
waste  could  bo  iu  n  great  measure  prevented  by  requiring  all 
uotions  now  aaed  for  iHlatory  purposes  to  be  seconded  by  a 
majority  before  they  could  be  entertained.  If,  in  addition  to  this, 
the  Tucker- Black  burn  ameudmeut  of  1880  to  the  rules  were 
adapted,  whereby  attendance  of  memt>crs  could  be  compelled,  the 
House  might  do  its  work  with  efficiency  and  deliberation  and  care, 
or  at  least  with  as  much  efficiency,  deliberation,  and  care  aa  the 
^^mfortunate  hull  where  we  meet  and  the  coustitutionAl  require- 
^BbdI  aA  to  a  qnorum  will  permit. 

^^B  Comparison  is  often  made  between  the  freedom  of  debate  at- 
^Hnred  in  early  times  and  the  restrictions  of  the  present  day.      A 
few  considerations  and  a  few  facts  and  figures  will  put  that  com- 
parison in  a  different  light.     It  cannot  be   too  often  reiterated 
^tbat  obstmclion  as  known  in  our  days  was  utterly  unknown  in 
^ybe  earlier  days.     It  is  not  meant  by  this  statement  to  say  that 
^Hwre  were  no  cases  of  lawless  action,  and  that  mca  never  strug- 
^^M  against  the  majority ;  for  there  are  instaocea  where  great 
opposition  was  made.     But  it  never  became  until  during  the  last 
ten  years  a  systematic,  every-day  action  in  certain  kinds  of  oases. 
Debate  was  seldom  made  the  means  of  delay. 

It  will  probably  be  a  surprise  to  most  readers,  after  all  the 

oatcries  to  which  they  listened  during  the  year  1890  about  the 

llanghter  of  innocent  debate,  and  tho  gagging  of  members,  and 

^Bhs  litencing  of  the  minority,  to  learn  that  the  volume  of  debate 

^Htaring  the  first  session  of  this  Congress,  which  was  shorter  by 

^^henteen  days  than  the  first  si^ionof  the  last  Congress,  exceeded 

^^■B  debate  of  that  session  by   one  thousand  throe  hundred  and 

^Hkr-two  pages  of  two  thousand  words  each.     Even  in  the  House 

^^^to  excess  was  nearly  three  hundred  pages.  The  Fiftieth  Cungress, 

flnt  aearaon,  was  able  to  express  itself  in  ten  volumes;  the  Fifty- 

flrvt  CoDgrees,  first  session,  required  eleven. 

Wbea  we  turn  back  to  the  second  session  of  the  Thirty-seventh 
Congress,  which  lasted  from  the  6th  of  December  to  tho  16th  of 
Jaly,  we  shall  see  how  sadly  neglectful  people  then  were  of  the 
fririlegM  of  debate.  The  Fifty-first  Congress,  alleged  to  be  so 
riblr  rostrictffd,  needed  to  expresn  its  views  on  men  and  things 
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Much  interest  has  been  excited  by  the  prospect  that  we  shall 
shortly  have  before  ns  the  memoirs  of  Talleyrand ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  these  will  contain  much  matter  of  value  to  those 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  politics  of  the  period  between 
1789  and  1834.  A  French  historian^  who  has  seen  and  turned 
over,  if  he  has  not  thoroughly  read,  the  memoirs,  has  informed 
us  that  in  them  Talleyrand  first  relates  his  actions  as  a  member  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  his  virtual  exile  in  America,  his  return 
to  France,  and  his  service  under  the  directory,  with  which  the 
earlier  period  of  his  political  activity  closed.  In  the  memoirs, 
however,  he  writes  as  one  who  has  changed  his  point  of  view  since 
the  times  themselves  in  which  he  was  an  actor.  For  example, 
Talleyrand,  though  a  bishop,  took  a  leading  part  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fabric  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  France  ;  but 
in  his  memoirs  he  severely  blames  the  course  which  was  pursued, 
and  calls  it  the  chief  fault  of  all  the  many  committed  by  the  as- 
sembly of  which  he  was  a  powerful  member.  It  is,  therefore, 
probable  that  in  his  account  of  his  missions  to  London  in  1792 
and  in  1830  to  1834,  in  his  history  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and 
in  his  relation  of  his  tenure  of  the  office  of  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  in  France  under  the  directory,  under  the  consulate,  and 
under  the  empire,  Talleyrand  will  be  found  to  present  to  the 
reader,  in  his  memoirs,  a  less  accurate  view  of  the  state  of  society 
and  of  the  motives  and  nature  of  his  policy  than  is  given  us  already 
in  the  works  of  M.  Pallain,  which  contain  the  despatches  and  let- 
ters from  and  to  Talleyrand  preserved  in  the  French  Foreign  Of- 
fice. 

Donbtless,  however,  as  regards  the  period  between  July,  1797, 
S^tonbcnr,  1815,  Talleyrand  will  have  much  to  say  in  his 
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extent  defends  the  execution  of  the  Prince.  Again  from  1823  it 
aeezns  that  Talleyrand  wrote  nothing  until  after  he  had  become 
ambassador  of  France  at  London  under  Louis  Philippe  in  1830^  kt  a 
moment  which  immediately  followed  the  Bevolution  of  July,  and 
his  memoirs  end  with  an  account  of  his  embassy  to  London. 
Talleyrand  in  the  strongest  terms  protests  that  he  had  no  part  or 
lot  in  the  creation  of  the  Orleans  monarchy,  of  which  he  un- 
doubtedly foresaw  the  probable  downfall.  However  interesting, 
therefore,  the  memoirs  may  be  from  the  anecdotic  point  of  view, 
it  is  probable  that  they  will  in  no  degree  detract  from  the  perma- 
nent value  of  the  publications  of  M.  Pallain,  and  that  we  can 
already  form  for  ourselves  from  those  books  an  accurate  view  of 
the  character  and  of  the  work  of  Talleyrand.  M.  Pallain  has 
already  published  a  large  volume  on  the  mission  of  Talleyrand  to 
London  in  1792,  and  one  on  the  occupancy  of  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  by  Talleyrand  under  the  directory,  as  well  as  the 
volume  of  letters  and  despatches  during  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
of  which  I  have  just  now  spoken.  M.  Pallain  promises  us  a 
volume  on  the  embassy  to  London,  1830-1834,  after  which  he 
will  go  back  to  the  earlier  times  and  publish  a  volume  on  Talley- 
rand's ministry  under  the  consulate  and  another  on  his  ministry 
under  the  empire. 

To  my  mind  the  really  important  periods  in  the  life  of  Talley- 
rand are  the  two  when  he  more  than  any  other  man  gave  to  France, 
not  this  or  that  emperor,  but  her  position  of  respected  authority 
in  the  councils  of  Europe  ;  the  period  which  may  be  called  that  of 
the  consulate  and  beginning  of  the  empire,  and  the  period  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.  In  his  mission  to  London  in  1792  Talleyrand 
was  forced  to  pretend  to  negotiate  with  people  who  did  not  really 
intend  to  sign  engagements  with  him,  and  in  his  ministry  under 
the  directory  he  was  the  servant  of  rather  foolish  persons  who  wished 
him  to  treat  for  peace  with  England,  but  who  thought  that  he 
conld  bring  them  Gibraltar  for  them  to  restore  to  Spain,  the  Cape 
for  them  to  restore  to  Holland,  and  the  Channel  Islands  for  the 
French  themselves !    The  most  interesting  period  of  all  in  the 
^®  ^^  ^*U«jrand  was  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  when 
^  ^*^  ^'^^parte  for  a  master,  but  a  master  who  at  that  moment 
^l^rir^^  ^  ^  ^^^®^  ^^  Talleyrand's  mind  in  affairs  which 
b^^nsAnto*-'^^  ^®  faucied  he  understood  for  himself  better  than 
jum  Bu^M^r  cottld  teach  them  to  him. 
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ircre  brilliant,  wero  of  little  nso  to  1 
re.  Talleyrand  at  this  time  managed 
cA6  bis  police,  and  with  equal  auccei 
ie  vros  for  a  abort  time  given,  vas  an 
autocrat ;  and  Laplace,  great  ae  he  waa  in 
3  a  miserable  admiuiEtrutor.  The  uuivt 
'  usurpation  of  supremo  power  by  t 
fc-e<l  aud  then  eoufirmcd  by  France  was  r 
ioii  and  waa  disgraceful  to  its  leading  mci 
:o  voluutary  exile.  Hardly  one  protCBtG< 
ry,  ivho  bad  quitted  France  at  an  earlier 
^KJity  to  return,  and  (like  Chateaubriand 
^^  x\\e  maater'a  feet.  The  character  of  Bon 
'rme  revealed  to  the  world,  waa  not  of  a  ua 
•^o  hia  f  ortuuea  by  good  men  eaay.  Ue  was 
true  ;  but  he  had  been  not  long  befu 
^boaom- friend  of  Robeapierre,  who  had,  aft 
~  "^^1  turn,  obtained  the  command  of  the  arm, 
^*he  cast-off  mistreBa  of  a  powerful  man,  ai 
^^^^o«nd  for  the  purpose  of  enriching,  by  or( 
,^^^?j'^t  place  his  masters  and  in  the  aecond 
^.^r^«th  of  Hoche  by  poison,  at  the  very  mo 
.^^^  *no  the  sole  rival  to  be  feared,  had  left,  in< 
:i:^  «  ambition  of  Bonaparte,  but  had  cause- 
■>.  ^^^  ^uilt  of  murder  to  fall  upon  him.  Ti 
"^^iie  extent  discredited  by  hia  action  diiri 
rioil,  carried  more  weiglit  in  the  counc 
.o  tlian  did  Bonaparte  himself,  all-powor 
tliFOu^b  the  effect  of  his  military  glory 
Leyiwnd  to  Bonaparte  and  through  Bona 
"'""■  ""*'«  ™"  **  the  beginning  of  the 


The  joint  effect  of  the  victoriea  of  Kai 
-l^nliDdfln,  »nd  of  Talleyiand'a  direction  . 
—  ^^glsnd  wolatod,  deaerted  by  all  her  t 
r*  <iy— mitwd  by  an  wmy  which  had  had 
.^^t  n-nbrokcn   mufortune.    Such  was 
^^p»rt0    fa*d    ^^^°  P*«ed  by  the  victorit 
.     be  b«w»    *°  '^^  ^"y  ""Be  of  the 
[,(  hMT^  reig^^  *»«  death,  and  left  a  i 
roz.    C7X^«-— *'<'•  «1        11 
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in  the  world,  to  be  ruled  over  by  bis  eon,  backed  and  aided  by  the 
new  society.  Nupoleon  by  his  earlier  measures  did  not  maeter  or 
conquer  or  put  down  the  Hevolution,  lit  rather  completed  the 
triumph  of  its  principles.  He  had  been  himself  trained  in  the 
revolutionary  school.  He  belonged  to  the  new  rather  than  to  the 
old  society.  He  waa  well  acquainted  (no  man  better)  with  the 
language  of  the  Revolution,  which  has  so  marvellous  an  attraction 
for  the  people  of  France.  His  maetery  of  its  phrasea  was  still  com- 
plete, after  his  reign  was  over,  in  his  exile  at  St,  Helena,  and  was 
.  transmitted  by  him  to  the  man  who  weakly  attempted  to  continue 
his  tradition — to  Napoleon  III.  All  those  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
had  about  him  were  men  who  (mostly  plebeians,  Talleyrand  being 
almost  the  solo  exception)  had  found  their  opportunity  in  the 
Hevolution.  So  blind  had  been  the  Bourbons  that  oue  of  their  late 
edicts  had  altered  the  rule  which  had  prevailed  for  twenty  years 
as  to  the  oflScering  of  the  army,  and  had  declared  that  no  officer 
should  rise  to  the  rank  of  captain  who  could  not  show  fonr 
generations  of  nobility  in  the  male  line.  The  monarchy  would 
have  left  Bemadotte  a  seigeant-major,  whereas  the  Revolution 
set  him  on  the  high  road  to  becoming  a  king,  afterwards  the 
august  ally  of  the  legitimate  king  of  France,  who,  but  for  the 
Hevolution,  would  have  been  the  absolute  master  of  the  plebeian 
soldier.  Napoleon,  First  Consul,  proclaimed  the  revolutionary 
principle  of  the  free  career  to  talent ;  of  disregard  of  birth  and  of 
opinion  ;  of  equality  before  the  law  ;  of  cheap  education,  free  to 
boys  of  brains  ;  of  free  law  ;  and  ho  seemed  at  first  to  add  only  to 
the  revolutionary  principles  a  certain  greater  regard  to  public 
order  and  a  more  unbroken  success  in  arms. 

What  Napoleon  might  have  done  is  less  our  concern,  however, 
than  what  he  did  do.  Unfortunately  for  himself,  it  was  only 
after  his  fall  that  he  began  to  realize  the  possibilities  that  had 
lain  in  his  positions  of  1800  and  of  1803.  In  spite  of  his  occasional 
talk  of  setting  up  the  Italian,  and  of  his  half-hearted  attempt  to 
eot  up  the  Polish  nationality,  Napoleon  had  never  truly  believed 
in  the  force  of  the  doctrine  of  nationalities,  and  had  not  only 
divided  Germany,  but  had  thought  that  it  was  possible  for  foreign 
and  even  for  French  influence  to  keep  Germany  permanently  dia- 
united.  Napoleon  wholly  failed  to  discern  that  there  was  nothing 
F  i  French  influence  which  could  unite  Germany,  and  that  bjr 

icy  of  disunion  he  in  fact  made  her  union  possible.     In  tiMi 
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intomal  aSairs  of  Frauce,  after  spaakiog  as  the  child  of  the  Revo- 
latiOD,  and  while  always  intending,  at  any  future  time  at  which 
it  might  become  necessary,  once  more  to  play  this  part.  Napoleon 
chamgcd  his  government  to  one  of  pure  autocracy;  and  not  only 
aurronndorl  himself  with  theatrical  pomp,  added  to  the  etiquette 
of  the  old  court,  but  attempted  to  superadd  to  this  the  backing 
of  a  DOW  powerless,  though  brilliant,  nobility.  I  style  his  gov- 
ttmment  a  pure  autocracy,  for  he  must  bo  indeed  a  poor  despot 
irbo  cannot  secure  the  majority  in  a  plebiscite.  Still,  Napoleon's 
plebiscites  cOQtinned  to  remind  Frenchmen  of  the  glorious  elec- 
tion of  1789,  in  which  for  the  first  time  millions  of  free  citizens 
bad  taken  part  in  voting,  and  a  whole  nation  had  been  called  on 
for  her  Toice,  Napoleon's  victories,  however,  blinded  the  whole 
French  race,  and  his  absurdities  were  not  only  tolerated,  but  act- 
Dally  approvetl  by  opinion.  Talleyrand  had  been  at  the  making 
«I  the  fame;  had  been,  indeed,  at  the  helm,  as  far  as  the  direction 
of  foreign  affntra  was  concerned,  when  Napoleon  reached  the 
height  of  glory  and  of  power,  and  uniformly  protested  against 
all  the  KCls  of  fully  which  Napoleon  from  time  to  time  committed. 
Talleyrand  fell  from  power  under  Napoleon  throngh  these  pro- 
t»,  and  NapoUon  fell  in  1814  through  having  preferred  his 
Wn  policy  (if  policy  it  could  be  called)  to  that  of  Talleyrand. 

Prom  1800  to  1814  the  history  of  Europe  was  only  the  history 
[  the  military  coalition  against  France,  but  in  1815  Talleyrand 
!at«d  a  wholly  new  state  of  things,  which  requires  separate  treat- 
mt  at  the  hands  of  bis  biographer. 

tf,  however,  1800  and  1815  are  the  years  upon  which  it  ia 
^  BN«Kary  to  dwell,  and  years  in  each  of  which  Talleyrand  asserted 
lldapowrroverthe  destinies  of  France,  although  under  conditions 
vboUy  different  and  with  results  in  many  points  dissimilar,  1800 
if  t)ta  more  fascinating  of  the  two.  1800  was  the  year  of  Napo- 
Uon't  greatest  power.  The  Continent  was  at  his  feet.  England, 
the  only  one  of  his  enemies  still  strong,  had  suffered  seriously 
frtMn  the  revolt  in  Ireland  in  1796,  had  suspended  specie  payments, 
and  was  expecting  invasion  which  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  she 
ooald  repel.  The  Bonapartist  party  had  widened  until  it  included 
the  rast  majority  of  the  French  nation.  The  Bonapartists  proper 
went  thoee  who  had  grown  ont  frora  among  the  more  moderate 
repablicana.  &fany  had  been  frightened.  Others,  and  all  the 
BMSt  boneet,  fired  by  the  splendid  achievements  of  the  repub- 
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lican  geoeral  in  Italy  and  in  Egypt,  backed  him  against  his 
eiiemitM  id  Paris.  Ag  days  passed  by  and  Bonap&rtist  imperialism 
began  to  be  clearly  Been,  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  sorry  jc«t 
atid  dUbelieTed  in  its  conlinuaiice.  In  face  of  the  creation 
of  titles,  the  reconciliation  with  the  church,  and  the  re- 
vival of  the  ceremonial  of  the  palace,  they  still  believed  in 
Napoleon  ua  the  army  of  the  Revolution.  It  must,  however, 
be  remembered  that  France  was  living  in  a  war  fever  which  allowed 
of  little  thought  and  which  half  explained  the  suppression  of 
freedom  of  speech,  and  that  Napoleon's  military  promotions,  which 
of  all  hia  acts  came  most  home  at  such  a  time  to  the  body  of  the 
French  nation,  were  essentially  democratic.  Nearly  all  hia  mar- 
shals had  sprung  from  among  the  common  people  and  had  risen 
from  the  ranks.  His  Legion  of  Honor,  destined  to  be  shamefully 
prostituted  in  future  reigns,  and  his  administration  of  education 
and  of  the  laws,  belonged  aUo  to  the  Revolution.  It  is  notice- 
able, moreover,  that,  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  Gacrificea  which 
he  demanded  of  the  French,  he  found  them  as  a  people  poor  and 
left  them  on  the  road  to  wealth.  Many  republicans,  too,  might 
not  nnrcasonably  feel  that  the  person  of  Napoleon,  rather  than 
tile  mere  proclamation  of  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  had 
killed  forever,  at  least  in  France,  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings.  Even  at  his  fall  he  left  in  the  minds  of  many,  who,  as 
against  all  other  rulers,  were  repnblicans,  and  who  certainly  were 
keen  partisans  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Revolution,  the  feeling  ex- 
pressed by  Stendhal  in  the  words,  "Love  for  Napoleon  is  the  only 
passion  which  has  remained  to  me,  though  it  does  not  prevent  me 
from  seeing  his  defects  and  weaknesses."  These  feelings,  sharp- 
ened by  a  common  hostility  to  the  church,  enabled  the  Bonapart- 
iats  and  the  republicans  to  act  cordially  together  from  1815  to 
1830. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  far  Talleyrand,  in  his  memoirs, 
ifl  able  to  throw  light  upon  the  creation  in  1800  of  a  new  doctrine 
of  passive  obodicneo  in  France,  largely,  as  I  think,  through  the 
infiueuceof  de  Bonald,  and  on  the  modernizing  by  Chateaubriand 
of  the  state  theology  of  the  previous  century,  and  the  attempt  of 
the  latter  to  poetize  the  revival  of  the  forms  of  Christian  worship. 
It  is  to  bo  presumed  that  Talleyrand  eipressea  his  sympathy  with  the 
reawa^  "  '  '  of  the  Epiritnol  life  la  France,  although  he  had  taken 
ao  personally  in  its  previous  destruction ;  but  it 
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<loabtfal  whether,  while  sympathizing  with  the  object,  he  can 
ahow  much  personal  regard  for  the  chief  author  of  the  change. 
Chateaubriand,  who  had  published  in  London  as  late  as  1797  a 
'work  in  which  he  revealed  his  own  opinions,  which  were  scep- 
tical,  and  who  succeeded  in    suddenly  converting  himself  to 
Christianity  in  1800,  when  he  returned  to  France,  had  set  up  his 
new  doctrine  of  aesthetic  Christianity  in  his  works  of  1801  and 
1802.    His  views  seemed  to  come  to  this, — rather  that  Christianity 
is    beautiful    than  that    Christianity  is    true ;    but    with   the 
appearance  of  his  books  a  new  French  literary  style  was  bom  with 
the  century — a  style  of  a  pretended  and  strained  "  naturalness,'' 
under  which  French  letters   were  destined  to  suffer  during  the 
whole  century.     Talleyrand  himself  was  a  master  of  French  style, 
but  a  style  more  simple  and  more  dignified  than  the  strained 
and  pretentious  prose  of  Chateaubriand. 

For  Napoleon  the  revival  of  Catholicism  meant  the  political 
support  of  the  clergy  and  the  respectability  of  his  reign.  For 
Chateaubriand  it  meant  an  outward  sign  of  the  revival  of  polite 
society  ;  not  necessarily  of  the  old  society,  but  of  a  society  not 
actively  revolutionary.  The  works  of  Chateaubriand  did  not  ap- 
pear alone.  A  literary  revival  marked  the  beginning  of  the  cent- 
ury in  France  ;  but  a  revival  without  much  real  novelty  or  merit 
except  so  far  as  novelty  and  merit  were  to  be  found  in  Chateau- 
briand. The  revival  was  rather  the  thawing  of  a  frost  than  a  true 
spring.  Revolution  and  war  had  suppressed  culture,  and  it  was 
found  again  with  peace.  Chateaubriand's  style  alone  was  com- 
pletely new.  De  Bonald  and  de  Maistre  belonged  to  the  past, 
among  the  philosophers,  as  did  Delille,  Parny,  and  most  of  the 
other  poets  who  at  this  time  put  forth  great  masses  of  inferior 
work.  Ducis  and  Nepomuc^ne  Lemercier,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  drama,  Royer-CoUard  in  philosophy,  Fontanes  in  criticism, 
and  Madame  de  Sta6l  in  general  literature,  belonged,  in  some 
sense,  to  the  future.  The  general  condition  of  literature  in 
France  at  the  moment  of  Napoleon's  assumption  of  supreme 
power  was  far  from  brilliant.  The  two  great  names,  de  Stafil  and 
de  Chateaubriand  (of  which  the  latter  is  great  in  the  estimation 
rather  of  French  than  of  foreign  critics),  are  the  names  of  oppo- 
nents of  the  empire,  although  Chateaubriand  was  for  a  moment  a 
friend.  Although  '*  Corinne  "  and  "  Delphine  "  are,  to  us  de- 
generate beings,  dull,  Madame  de  StaeFs  other  books,  and  her 
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for  Minister  of  War.     But  to  aay  bo  is  to  be  wise  after  the  evi 
The  policy  of  Talleyrand,  accepted  by  the  King,  vas  to  kei 
foot  a  powerful  army  commanded  by  the  best  aoldiere  of  the 
tiuent,  to  divide  the  alliee,  aad  to  thaa  reetore  France  to  the  first 
place  in  Europe. 

At  Vieuna  at  the  end  of  1814  and  the  beginning  of  1815  the 
ablest  diplomatist  was  Talleyrand  ;  and  Talleyrand,  Mettemich, 
and  Castloreagh  (andor  Talleyrand's  real  lead)  were  snccesHfal. 
Talleyrand,  courteous,  cynical,  and  corrupt,  was  a  man  of  the  times 
of  his  own  youth  ;  an  abbe  of  the  regency  or  of  the  court  of  Louis 
XV.  Hia  venality,  proved  in  some  cases  by  documentary  eri- 
dence  such  as  can  hardly  be  disputed,  was  suspected  in  every 
negotiation  in  which  ho  was  engaged.  Xevertheless,  he  was  em- 
phatically the  man  who  always  understood  the  situation  ;  and  at 
Vienna  he  performed  immense  services  to  France,  as  well  as  per- 
sonal services  to  the  French  IJourbon  line.  Talleyrand  went  into 
the  congress  to  maintain  a  principle  in  which  he  did  not  believe 
any  more  than  did  his  master — that  of  legitiniacy-at-all-hazards. 
except,  indeed,  as  regards  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  Avignon,  which 
liad  been  papal  till  the  Revolution  and  was  French  only  by  revo- 
lutionary right.  The  ex-biahop  who  had  served  the  republic,  the 
consulate,  the  empire,  and  the  Bourbons,  devised  his  own  line  of 
conduct,  dictated  the  instructions  to  himself,  and  convinced  the 
King,  not,  indeed,  that  legitimacy  was  a  principle  likely  to  rule  the 
modern  world,  but  that  it  waa  the  only  principle  upon  which  the 
plenipotentiary  of  Louis  XVIIL  could  successfully  attend  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.  Once  convinced,  Louis  XVIII.  backed  him 
thoroughly,  signed  the  instructions  to  Talleyrand,  which  Tall) 
rand  wrote,  without  making  an  alteration,  and  approved  his 
joct  of  a  firm  alliance  with  Great  Britain.  At  the  moment  w] 
'J'alleyrand  reached  Vienna,  "The  Pour,"  as  they  were  calh 
the  great  allies, — England,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia, — were 
thinking  of  enclnding  France  from  the  most  important  of  the 
deliberations.  Within  a  month  they  were  divided,  two  to  ti 
and  Fmnco,  speaking  through  the  mouth  of  Talleyrand,  was 
arbiter  of  Europe. 

Motternich,  though,  indeed,  he  had  never  been  a  bishop, 
like  Tiilleyrand,  a  man  of  old  family  who  {also  like  the  Prince 
Benovent)  had  bowed  before  the  Revolution,  although  sweai 
>>at  Europe  ilid  not  contain  so  stanch  a  Tory  as  hi 
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Belf.  Snccessfnl  in  1814^  but  less  brilliantly  and  conspicuously 
Knccessful  than  Talleyrand,  because  he  possessed  greater  means  of 
success  and  represented  a  greater  power,  with  a  quarter  of  a  mill- 
ion of  men  under  arms  in  central  Europe,  instead  of  a  power  just 
liambled  to  the  dust,  Mettemich  was  luckier  than  Talleyrand  in 
Ilia  after-career,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  both  the  creator 
and  preserver  of  the  Austria  of  1814-1848. 

Castlereagh,  a  cold,  stiff  Englishman  of  brains,  came  to  Vienna 
urith  a  dread  of  Bussia.  He  saw  in  Alexander's  crafty  and  fan- 
tastic character  danger  of  an  attempt  at  Eussian  domination,  but, 
though  ready  enough  to  come  to  terms  with  Mettemich,  he  was 
"by  no  means  inclined  by  character  or  by  opinions  to  trust  himself 
to  Talleyrand  and  Prance.  He  had,  however,  seen  that  Alexan- 
der intended  to  keep  Napoleon  in  reserve  and  to  bring  him  back 
whenever  it  might  suit  his  purpose  so  to  do,  and  wished  to  remove 
Napoleon  to  St.  Helena  or  Ascension  or  some  other  Atlantic 
island.  He  was  on  this  particular  point  at  one  not  only  with 
Mettemich,  but  also  with  Talleyrand  and  the  King  of  France. 
Castlereagh  would  not  indeed  break  a  treaty — a  difficulty  which 
never  hindered  Talleyrand,  and  which  would  not  have  hindered 
Louis  XVIII.,  who  had  already  broken  the  money  clauses  of  the 
treaty  which  in  this  instance  was  in  question.  But  Castlereagh 
knew  that  Bonaparte  was  active  in  his  Elban  exile,  and  thought 
that  some  overt  act  would  soon  give  an  opportunity  of  retiring 
without  loss  of  honor  from  inconvenient  engagements.  Castle- 
reagh on  his  arrival  at  Vienna  had  supported  the  scheme  for  ex- 
cluding France,  and  only  changed  his  tone  when  the  immense 
ability  and  tact  of  Talleyrand  had  made  the  French  plenipoten- 
tiary's presence  felt. 

France  and  England  were  necessarily  drawn  together  at 
Vienna  in  the  winter  of  1814-15,  for,  all  the  questions  that  di- 
rectly concerned  the  two  countries  having  been  settled  in  the 
treaties  signed  at  Paris,  they  were  impartial  powers.  Great 
Britain  and  France  had  practically  nothing  to  gain  and  nothing 
to  lose  at  Vienna ;  while  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  were  full 
of  hopes  and  fears,  for  they  had  much  to  gain  or  lose.  The  only 
point  in  which  the  five  powers  were  agreed,  and  in  which  they 
had  also  the  support  of  Sweden,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  was  in 
dealing  with  European  peoples  like  so  many  flocks  of  sheep  with- 
out the  slightest  attention  to  their  wishes.     F.  von  Gentz  has  ad- 
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mitted,  with  the  express  approviil  of  his  words  by  Hett«nuch, 
that,  aa  regarda  all  the  powers  except  England  aod  Frunce,  the 
coQgrens  was  a  "battlefield,"  aod  that  the  "object  in  view  wai 
the  dirision  of  the  spoil."  The  great  powers  at  Vienna  might, 
by  a  slight  attention  to  the  principle  of  nationality,  have  defi- 
nitely filed  the  future  of  all  Kurope.  As  it  was,  they  founded  a 
state  of  things  which  was  shaken  in  1830,  and  which  baa  been  in 
steady  course  of  complete  disruption  ever  since  1848. 

Much  of  the  nominal  work  of  the  congress  had  been  done  be- 
fore the  chief  plenipotentiaries  of  the  great  ]>owera  met.  The 
union  of  Sweden  and  Norway  had  formed  a  secret  article  of  one 
treaty,  that  of  Belgium  and  Holland  of  another,  and  the  addition 
of  Genoa  to  the  Piedmonteae  dominions  of  the  King  of  Snrdinia 
had  been  settled  by  the  great  powers  and  Spain,  without  the 
smallest  trace  of  any  consultation  of  the  wishes  of  the  citizens  of 
the  former  republic,  \,ho  were  thus  hiinded  over  to  what  was  at 
that  time  the  most  clencal  and  reactionary  government  in  the 
world.  On  the  other  hand,  the  clerical  Belgians  had  been  given 
to  a  Protestant  people,  whose  speech  most  of  them  could  not  un- 
derstand. Venice,  as  little  consulted,  had  been  bestowed  on 
Austrin.  There  remained  for  distribution  Poland,  Saxony,  and 
Naples;  and  here  lay  the  diXculties  of  the  congress,  of  which 
Talleyrand  availed  himself  with  the  highest  skill. 

As  regarded  Naples,  Lonis  XVIII,  attached  much  importance 
to  the  removal  of  Murat  from  the  throne,  desiring  tlie  restoration 
of  the  line  of  the  former  kings  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  nominally  be- 
cause they  were  "legitimate,"  but  in  fact  because  they  were  his 
consins.  Murat  was  unpopular  with  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion, although  he  possessed  an  excellent  army,  and  had  friends 
among  the  mob  and.  outside  his  country,  in  the  papal  states  ;  and 
there  was  a  dream  abroad  of  tlie  possibility  of  the  creation  of  a 
united  Italy  nnder  Murat.  To  have  left  him  on  the  throne  of 
Naples  would  have  been  to  abstain  from  closing  the  Napoleonic 
era  ;  and  the  congress  very  naturally  decided,  although  privately 
at  first,  that  he  must  be  removed. 

The  difficulties  as  regarded  Poland  and  Saxony  remained,  hnt 
Poland  anil  Saxony  formed,  in  fact,  one  question.  The  King  of 
Saxony  was  a  prisoner  at  Berlin.  The  Kussian  forces  occupied 
the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw,  Alexander  had  persuaded  himself  that 
he  really  inteodeil  to  restore  the  liberties  of  Poland;  but  the  P<4 
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C^emac'lTes  foreeaw  that,  even  had  he  remaiued  long  in  these  ideae 
(irhich  wits  far  from  probable),  hia  succeeeor  would  certainly  have 
been  in  this  rospoct  a  true-born  Russiau.  Russia  and  Pniasia  had 
agreed  that  Prussia  should  have  Saxony,  and  that  Poland  should 
be  formed  into  a  kingdom  united  by  a  porsoual  union  to  the  KuB- 
BOD  throne.  Austria  was  bitterly  opposeil  to  both  portions  of  this 
scbemv.  France  and  England  were  uopleilged,  but  Oastlereagh 
was  opposed  to  any  augmentation  of  the  Czar's  dominions. 
Talleyrand  saw  I  hat  the  division  of  the  powers  into  two  hostile 
groape  (consisting  of  England,  France,  and  Austria  on  one  side, 
tnd  of  Russia  and  PruBsia  ou  the  other)  was  possible,  and  he  I 
speedily  brought  it  about. 

Alexander's  only  object  at  Vienna  was  to  get  possession  of  the 
iluchy  of  Warsaw,  but  he  was  ready  at  the  same  time  to  obtain 
tor  Prussia  all  he  could,  anywhere  and  everywhere,  except  in 
Polaud  ;  looking  upon  Prussia  as  bis  only  probable  ally  in  future 
jToare.  lie  bitterly  hated  Melternich,  who  had  prevented  hia 
Miminaudiug  in  chief  the  allied  armies,  which  the  vain  Emperor 
bad  wished  to  do,  with  Jomini  for  "  dry  nurse,"  to  use  the  mili- 
tary phrase.  He  hated  England  for  her  former  apposition  to  hia 
plana  in  Finland  and  in  Turkey,  and  he  hated  Oastlereagh  above 
■11  other  Englishmen,  for  Caatlereagh  was  a  man  who  read  him 
like  a  book.  He  hated  the  Bourbons  most  of  all  for  having 
rejected  his  patronage  and  his  advice,  and  he  hated  Talleyrand  aa 
their  envoy.  Hardenberg  was  a  moderate  man  enough,  but  could 
not  control  the  Prussian  military  spirit  which  wanted  Saxony  as  a 
itop  towards  turning  Austria  out  of  Germany. 

Thiers  {thoroughly  nntmetwortby  when  Napoleon  is  on  the 
icene)  has  drawn  in  bis  history  an  excellent  picture  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Continent  at  the  moment  uf  the  meeting  of  the  con- 
gress, bat  has  been  guilty  of  a  great  error  in  making  an  attack 
on  Talleyrand  (in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  the  other  French 
hiftortaDs)  for  liuving  preferred  ihe  alliance  of  England  and 
Autm  to  that  of  Russia  and  Prussia.  The  French  historians 
<rlio  ve  angry  with  Talleyrand  for  having  indirectly  gained  for 
Pntau  Uifl  Rhine  provinces,  by  refusing  Saxony  to  her,  have  all 
forgotten  that  in  ISU  Prussia  was  far  from  dangerous,  and  that 
it  was  only  after  the  middle  of  the  present  century  that  Prussia 
lM£in  toctand  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  othor  four  great 
powers.     Thiers   wrote  this  part  of  his  book  in  the 
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second  lialf  of  the  present  century,  when  France  liad  begun  to 
Bee  \a  Prussia  a  possible  enemy  seated  too  near  her  capital  by  the 
possession  of  Aix  laChapelle  and  Cologne.  Talleyrand's  work  was 
good  work  for  his  time,  and  it  was  the  business  of  his  successors 
to  provide  for  matters  which  occnrred  half  a  century  later. 

Talleyrand's  dexterity  was  superb.  His  position  waa  as  digni- 
fied aa  that  of  Uettemicb  and  Castlereagh  and  Hardeuberg  was 
commonplace,  and  that  of  Alexander  rapacious  and  disgraceful. 
Talleyrand's  language  was  worthy  of  his  position.  He  a«ked  for 
nothing.  He  was  guided  by  a  plain  principle — that  of  legitimacy, 
restoration,  and  public  law  ;  while  the  remaining  powers  were 
obviously  guided  by  immediate  interest  or  jealousy  alone.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  action  for  dividing  the  great  powers,  Talleyrand 
played  with  Castlereagh.  The  latter  had  plainly  showed  that  he 
cared  little  about  Saxony,  but  much  aboat  Poland.  Talleyrand, 
who  did  not  much  care  personally  for  either,  at  once  protested 
that  he  cared  greatly  about  Saxony,  but  little  about  Poland. 
This  policy  forced  Metternich,  who  cared  equally  about  both,  to 
act  as  the  intermediary  to  dr.iw  Castlereagh  and  Talleyrand  to- 
gether, and  this  in  spite  of  Mettemich's  personal  dislike  for 
Talleyrand  and  of  his  full  knowledge  of  the  unpopularity 
of  the  French  alliance  among  the  German  Austrians.  Up 
^  to  this  moment  Austria,  although  directly  menaced  in  her  exist- 
ence by  the  rapacity  both  of  Russia  and  of  Prussia,  had  shrunk 
from  challenging  German  public  opinion  by  openly  leaning  upon 
the  French  army.  But  the  alliance  of  Bavaria  and  of  the  smaller 
German  powers  was  obviously  not  enough. 

At  the  end  of  December  Talleyrand  suddenly  proposed  a 
secret  treaty  between  England,  France,  and  Austria,  to  which  it 
would  be  easy  to  procure  the  subsequent  assent  of  Bavaria, 
Hanover,  Holland,  and  others  of  the  minor  states,  and  by  which 
the  muint-enance  of  Saxony  would  be  laid  down  in  principle. 
Nothing  came  of  this  suggestion  for  some  few  days,  and  it  was 
even  agreed  to  leave  the  terms  of  a  compromise  with  Prussia  to  a 
commission  on  which  France  was  not  to  be  represented.  On  this 
Talleyrand  at  once  threatened  to  leave  Vienna,  and  to  pnblicly 
throw  on  Castlereagh  the  blame  for  the  complete  success  of 
Prussia  and  Russia,  which  without  French  interposition  would  he 
inevitable.  But  Castlereagh  had  been  pressed  by  the  cabinet  at 
home,  at  the  wish  of  the  Prince  Regent,  on  the  suggestion  o^ 
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HanoYerian  ministers,  to  save  Saxony,  and  he  naturally  shrank 
from  letting  Talleyrand  speak  oat  or  leave.  Austria  and  £ngland 
accordingly  insisted  Oj\  the  admission  of  a  representative  of 
France  to  the  commission  which  met  on  December  31,  1814.  A 
Polish  compromise  had  already  been  virtually  agreed  to  which 
gave  two  thirds  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  to  Bussia  and  divided  a 
third  between  Austria  and  Prussia. 

On  the  Ist  January,  1815,  we  find  from  Castlereagh's  memoirs 
that  he  received  the  news  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  which  allowed  the  immediate  return 
to  Europe  of  the  best  of  the  peninsular  troops.  On  the  2d  Janu- 
ary the  Prussians  at  a  meeting  of  the  commission  blustered  and 
threatened  resort  to  arms,  believing  that  Austria  would  cede  be- 
fore a  direct  Busso-Prussian  menace,  and  Castlereagh  privately 
asked  Talleyrand  to  draw  up  the  secret  treaty  of  alliance  between 
England,  France,  and  Austria.  On  the  3d  January  the  treaty  was 
signed  by  Mettemich,  Talleyrand,  and  Castlereagh.  By  it  each  of 
the  three  powers  was  to  contribute  150,000  men,  and  the  new 
allies  were,  by  a  self-denying  clause,  to  accept  no  violation  of  the 
treaty  of  Paris  in  their  own  favor.  The  secret  treaty  was  com- 
municated to  the  three  small  powers  named  above.  Bavaria  and 
Hanover  of  course  adhered  immediately,  while  the  Dutch  pleni- 
potentiary signed  some  days  later,  after  a  reference  to  his  court. 
Talleyrand  in  a  few  weeks  had  destroyed  the  united  action  of  the 
allies  of  the  great  war,  and,  without  for  one  moment  abandoning 
the  dignity  which  became  the  plenipotentiary  of  France  in  the 
day  of  her  misfortune,  had  become  the  arbiter  of  Europe.  Within 
a  few  months  after  the  entry  of  the  allies  to  Paris,  the  King  of 
France,  who  had  the  French  commander  in  the  Peninsular  War 
for  his  minister,  was  able  to  write  to  his  plenipotentiary,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  grand  officers  of  Napoleon,  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  would  be  an  excellent  commander  for  the  united 
armies  of  France  and  England  in  the  field. 

Bussia  and  Prussia  at  once  drew  back,  foiled.  A  compromise 
was  come  to  by  which  Prussia  obtained  a  third  of  Saxony,  Leip- 
sig  was  preserved  to  the  Saxon  Kingdom,  and  the  matter  settled  ; 
but  the  great  position  won  for  France  by  Talleyrand  remained, 
and  although  the  return  from  Elba  destroyed  the  political  posi- 
tion of  the  Prince  for  many  years,  it  did  not  wholly  undo  his 
work,  the  results  of  which  were  seen  in  the  peaceful  development 
and  conclusion  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII. 
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Talleyrand  may  have  been  venal,  and  his  action  may  have 
been  often  marked  by  daplicity,  bat  at  Vienna  he  was  straight- 
forward (possibly  because  it  was  his  interest  to  be  straightforward), 
and  there  is  a  really  noble  despatch  of  his  to  Mettemich  extant, 
in  which  he  points  out  the  evils  likely  to  be  cansed  to  Enrope  by 
the  complete  departure  from  all  grounds  of  principle  in  the  action 
of  the  congress.  Hundrieds  of  thousands  of  souls  had  been  counted 
over  and  counted  back  again  on  many  occasions  by  quarrelling 
plenipotentiaries^  exactly  as  booty  obtained  upon  the  rtMids  might 
be  wrangled  over  by  highwaymen  ;  and  it  seems  strange  that  it 
should  be  to  a  Talleyrand  that  we  have  to  turn  for  an  exposition 
of  those  principles  which  ought  to  have  obtained  at  Vienna,  but 
which^  as  a  fact,  were  only  honored  in  the  breach. 

It  is  possible  to  admire  the  talent  of  Talleyrand  and  his 
immense  services  to  his  country  without  respecting  the  man  who, 
after  being  a  distinguished  Catholic  theologian,  agent-general  of 
the  clergy  of  France,  and  then  a  bishop,  had  consented  to  conse- 
crate the  elective  schismatic  bishops,  and  been  on  the  brink  of  be- 
coming elective  archbishop  of  Paris,  when  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Assembly  for  the  Seine  and  suddenly  became  the  bosom- 
friend  of  Danton  ;  who  shortly  afterwards  was  the  toady  first  of 
Barras  and  then  of  Bonaparte,  and  who  throughout  life*  even 
when  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  remained  the  desperate  gambler 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  that  he  had  been  even  when  agent-gen- 
eral of  the  clergy  under  the  old  regime, 

Charles  W.  Dilke. 


WHY  MORE  GIRLS  DO  NOT  MARRY. 

BT  MB8.   KATE    GAKKETT  WELLS. 


Aft  consideration  of  this  question  starts  with  the  fact,  not 
the  sapposition,  that  there  are  distinct  social  lines  in  Amer- 
ican society,  and  that,  though  most  girls  do  marry,  there  are 
special  as  well  as  general  reasons  which  lead  many  women  to  re- 
gard marriage  with  distrust  and  dislike. 

In  American  society  the  girl  rules ;  others  may  be  in  it,  but 
they  do  not  make  it.  In  the  society  girl,  parentage  and  money, 
exterior  carriage  and  interior  outfit  of  mental  ability,  are  mingled^ 
in  jnst  the  right  proportions  to  establish  her  identity.  She  is 
neither  fool  nor  saint ;  she  can  as  easily  be  vapid  as  agreeable, 
whimsical  as  good-humored.  Whether  she  wears  a  V-shaped 
dress  or  a  dog-collar,  she  knows  how  to  confuse  her  parents,  to 
bewilder  men,  to  adore  other  girls,  and  to  travesty  simplicity. 
Very  complex  are  her  reasons  for  her  aversion  to  marriage. 

She  demands  a  great  deal  in  ability  and  money,  and  most 
men  have  not  both  to  give.  She  could  get  along  very  well  if 
sometimes  she  could  be  married  and  sometimes  not,  but  she  has 
not  enough  fixity  of  purpose  to  dare  it  once  for  all.  She  does 
not  want  to  be  in  a  hurry,  and  so  she  refuses  No.  1  and  No.  ^, 
feeling  sure  of  No.  3,  who,  after  all,  may  never  come. 

Some  girls  are  the  vampires  of  manhood,  but  most  of  them 
are  passably  noble  and  yet  not  understood.  They  have  much 
passionate,  unguided  feeling  ;  they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with 
themselves ;  they  try  to  adjust  the  mosaic  work  of  associated 
charities  and  working-girls'  clubs  to  their  own  desires  for  a  good 
time  ;  they  are  full  of  a  sense  of  personality,  and  the  personality 
misdirected  leads  them  to  frivolity.  They  are  enthusiasts  for  life 
in  general,  with  longings  for  self-sacrifice  and  ideal  values.  So- 
ciety prevents  their  meeting  reformers  ;  a  few  marry  ministers  ; 
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oftenor  they  marry  men  of  their  own  sort,  whose  indefinttfi 
and  negations  deserve  to  rank  them  as  a  short-lived  i 
men. 

Such  society  girls  are  few  compared  with  those  who  are  neither 
very  beautiful  nor  gifted,  but  who  are  well  educated  and  rather 
wealthy ;  who  are  old  at  twenty-five ;  who  have  been  too  con- 
scientious to  develop  the  possible  ofiFer  into  an  actual  one  ;  who 
have  measured  men  by  their  readiness  for  summer  flirtations,  and 
have  not  appreciated  the  timidity  in  a  real  man,  which  hampers 
him  from  being  at  his  beat  when  he  is  in  love.  Weary  with  so- 
ciety life  and  its  want'of  purpose,  those  girla  turn  inward  ;  culti- 
vate tlieir  intelligence ;  develop  their  common-sense ;  use  their 
budding  sympathies,  and  entertain  their  parents.  They  become 
brilliant  dinner  guests,  cai-cful  committee  workers,  appreciative 
listeners,  and  have  hosts  of  ma£culine  friends.  No  illusion 
of  marriage  surround);  them.  They  have  left  it  to  an  earlier 
stage  of  existence.  When  foreign  lihrati  arrive,  they  admire 
these  well-bred,  charming  women,  with  whom  one  can  never 
make  a  mistake.  By  thirty  these  girls  are  conscious  of  their 
own  powers  and  of  their  self- Bufficingn ess.  They  have  wooed 
independence  and  it  has  come  to  them,  They  like  men  unleea 
they  pose  as  their  husbands.  Oh,  the  serene,  self-poised,  erect, 
free,  brilliant,  wise,  unmarried  society  girls,  whose  very  evolution 
has  made  them  handsomel  Their  minds  and  hearts  have  been  pre- 
occupied with  general  ideas  and  the  needs  of  the  world  at  large. 
They  have  become  unimpressionahle  and  do  not  reflect  man. 
Men  feel  this  with  such  girls,  treat  them  as  sisters,  and  remain 
bachelors. 

Professional  life  affects  other  women.  It  has  developed  surely 
and  slowly,  and  has  preoccupied  the  minds  of  those  who  want  to 
do  something  with  themselves.  Many  of  them  feel  superior  to  a 
man,  though  not  to  men.  Even  if  man  was  ail  that  he  might  be, 
woman  would  still  have  wanted  a  profession,  because  a  cause  ap- 
peals to  latent  chivalry  and  because  the  sense  of  personality  has 
been  weakened  by  the  shiw  growth  of  causes.  The  inventive  and 
executive  capacities  of  woman  find  an  outlet  in  a  profession, 
which  in  turn  creates  an  independence  of  society  and  neutralizes 
the  power  of  masculine  personality  when  brought  to  bear  on  her. 
In  this  way  the  tendency  of  the  modem  woman  to  a  profession  lee- 
sens  her  li)i^""-  ^n  marriage  and  engages  her  mind.    Aman  b 
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ries  for  a  home ;  a  woman  for  the  sake  of  marrying  a  special  man. 
There  is  little  to  be  said  about  the  practical  inconveniences  in  the 
marriage  of  professional  women,  for  they  more  or  less  surmount 
them.  A  Baptist  husband  can  exchange  with  his  Unitarian 
wife  when  each  is  settled  in  a  separate  parish,  though  they  cannot 
hear  each  other,  their  home  being  a  dividing  line  like  a  milestone 
between  their  circuits. 

The  life  of  a  literary  woman  inclines  her  to  marriage  far  less 
than  that  of  the  teacher,  for  the  novelist  creates  her  lovers  at 
pleasure.  Her  books,  even  her  newspaper  work,  are  full  of 
real  people  to  her.  Women  artists  also  are  not  eager  for  mar- 
riage, for  delight  in  transferring  nature  and  person  to  canvas 
preoccupies  the  mind  and  disinclines  it  to  marriage.  Teachers, 
on  the  contrary,  marry  more  freely  than  other  professional  women, 
for  the  very  love  for  children  which  makes  the  foundation  of  a 
good  teacher  is  a  stepping-stone  to  marriage,  though  we  are  too 
prudish  for  such  confession.  Teachers  are  very  particular  about 
the  kind  of  men  they  marry,  liking  newspaper  and  literary  men 
better  than  stalwart  farmers  and  clerks  of  a  subdued  turn  ol  mind. 

In  the  middle  class  of  life  self-esteem  prevents  many  women 
from  marrying.  The  average  young  girl  considers  herself  a  finer 
product  of  humanity  than  the  average  young  man,  who  is  easily 
*•  put  off  his  base'*  by  the  flippant  unconcern  or  indifference  with 
which  his  efforts  to  be  agreeable  are  met. 

A  stronger  reason  disaffects  others  in  reference  to  marriage — 
the  great  mass  of  literature  which  has  arisen  to  show  a  better  way 
in  marriage.  It  reaches  from  "  The  Kreutzer  Sonata  "  and  Zola 
to  the  peripatetic  library  of  advice  to  mothers  and  girls,  which 
does  its  work  so  frankly  that  one  prefers  conventual  life.  One 
class  of  reformers  has  said  that  man  is  bestial,  but  capable  of  im- 
provement ;  the  other  that  the  passions  of  manhood  ally  him  to 
the  forces  of  the  universe  and  justify  themselves.  All  have  spoken 
80  plainly  or  insinuatingly  that  the  one  only  refrain  in  which  they 
agree  is,  "  Beware  1''  This  warning  has  produced  a  strong  re- 
action against  man.  The  girl  starts  with  the  notion  that  her 
father,  just  because  he  was  a  man,  has  made  life  hard  for  her 
mother,  and  that  all  men  are  more  or  less  explosive. 

Subjects  are  freely  discussed  in  mixed  assemblies  with  as  much 
anconcem  as  that  which  admits  both  men  and  women  to  the  same 
dissecting-room.     The  feminine  mind  is  preoccupied  with  the 
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original  einfalnesa  of  man.  Nineteenth-century  edncation  lias 
arrived  aa  his  helfier  to  train  bim  into  a  worthy  huebBml.  Much 
of  what  is  Bftiil  ia  true,  but  it  is  said  in  a  way  which  is  untrue. 
Tho  very  novels  of  to-dny  liiut  at  man  as  having  a  different  natare 
from  womiin.  tiiria  before  they  are  engaged  can  oouut  through 
much  reading  the  various  kindu  of  kisees  which  mark  the  advent 
and  climax  of  a  lover's  regard.  Love  itself  is  just  as  anhtle  and 
unselfish  as  ever  it  waa  ;  passion  is  as  true  and  noble;  but  their 
parasites  are  deadly,  Siichknowledge  wearies  the  fresh  mind  of 
a  girl  and  makes  her  love  her  mother  more.  Daughters  stay  at 
home  and  find  in  daily  cures,  general  helpfulness,  and  laddfinite 
interests  enough  to  make  single  life  very  pleasant. 

Working  women  care  little  for  marriage  because  they  know  it 
means  childbirth.  They  have  no  wish  to  prolong  in  their  own 
existence  as  parents  the  bitter  economies  of  their  girlhood,  or  to 
cause  their  children  to  practise  them.  They  are  influenced,  how- 
ever, by  another  reason  which  does  not  bear  with  such  force  upon 
society  and  professional  women.  The  working  woman  dreads  man. 
She  knows  him  as  contractor,  boss,  night-Gend,  betrayer,  and  she 
wants  none  of  him.  If,  meeting  him  in  a  better  way,  she  sees 
him  hanlworking,  weary,  she  fears  he  will  be  a  perpetual  father 
and  cares  not  to  share  his  lot.  Her  single  independence  is  Ijnely, 
but  not  BO  aggravating  as  married  subjection. 

The  reason  which  men  often  allege  for  marriage,  that  ft 
"  woman  can  help  some,"  is  hardly  an  inducement  to  a  girl  who 
is  doubtful  whether  any  part  of  her  husband's  wages  will  be  g^ven 
her  for  her  personal  use ;  since  men  so  often  provide  for  the 
home  and  ignore  their  wives.  Why  should  she  add  to  her  burdens 
because  of  present  enjoyment  in  finding  herself  courted  ?  So  she 
snaps  her  fingers  at  man,  nurses  her  fears  and  her  pride,  and  oon- 
eiders  it  respectable  to  be  unmarried,  though  secretly  preferriiig 
to  be  a  young  widow  with  one  child  and  a  small  bank  account. 

There  are  three  general  causes  which  bring  marriage  jnto  dis- 
favor :  philanthropy,  higher  education,  and  self-analysis.  The 
first  has  been  a  powerful  factor  in  its  subtle  influence  agunst 
marriage.  The  mental  atmosphere  is  permeated  with  the  idex  of 
responsibility  for  another's  happiness.  Woman  now  feels  herself 
accountable  for  tho  welfare  of  humanity,  and  through  the  exer- 
cise of  thftt-flott-insibility  has  found  occupation  for  mind  and 
heart ;  •  wentod  absorption  in  her  own  uSains. 
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Higher  education  has  affected  marriage,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
opened  new  avenues  of  employment  for  women,  has  fortified  them 
for  life  as  a  whole,  and  has  led  them  to  regard  marriage  as  an 
incident.  It  has  given  girls  a  communistic  feeling  which  makes 
them  prefer  to  teach  where  there  are  other  teachers  rather  than 
to  live  on  a  hill-top  and  read  aloud  to  their  parents,  or  to  retire 
to  a  farm  or  a  tenement  and  bake  and  brew  for  their  husbands. 
The  higher  education  has  separated  marriage  and  motherhood. 
Ahnost  all  women  love  children  and  would  gladly  use  their  know- 
ledge for  the  delight  and  profit  of  a  family,  but  they  do  not  want 
the  intervening  marriage. 

Analysis  has  advanced  from  being  a  method  in  text-books  to 
the  study  of  one's  self.  The  age  is  analytic.  Once  work  was  so 
constant  that  married  women  did  not  realize  their  loneliness  or 
the  want  of  appreciation  which  befell  them.  Now  society  and  the 
middle  class  have  leisure  to  examine  their  states  of  mental  soli- 
tude, and  to  see  just  where  husbands  are  wanting.  Fifty  years 
ago  the  woman  was  too  busy  to  stop  for  the  morning  kiss  as  her 
husband  went  to  his  work.  Now  she  has  time  to  think  about  the 
absence  or  infrequency  of  the  greeting  for  half  an  hour  before  she 
reads  the  morning  paper,  in  which  she  finds  some  fresh  instance 
of  man's  wickedness.  Once  the  daughter  did  not  realize  how  her 
mother  toiled,  for  she  herself  did  not  know  it.  Now  the  weary 
mother  tells  her  child  to  respect  her  father,  but  adds  that  mar- 
ried life  is  very  lonely.  The  girl  feels  the  daily  want  of  compre- 
hension of  her  mother's  unuttered  wishes,  and  says  :  *'I'll  take, 
things  as  they  cqjne,  but  marriage  does  not  pay.  If  I  could  be 
engaged  and  let  it  stop  there,  it  might  do."  Single  moments  are 
lonelier  than  whole  evenings,  and  there  are  many  of  them  in  mar- 
riage. 

The  trouble  is  not  in  marriage  as  an  institution,  for  it  is  the 
ideally-perfect  condition  of  life,  but  in  one's  self  as  an  individual 
and  in  life  as  a  whole.  The  reserve  of  family  conditions  has 
melted  away  before  the  rush  and  swing  of  existence.  Mothers 
talk  more  freely  of  themselves  to  their  children  than  our  great- 
grandmothers  even  thought.  Constantly  is  it  said  :  '*  Men  are  not 
capable  of  comprehending  women.  Even  father  does  not  under- 
stand mother.  I  don't  want  to  be  married."  The  simple  non- 
desire  makes  a  girl,  in  turn,  less  attractive,  and  occupies  he** 
mind  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  feeling. 
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from  hoasework,  they  do  somewhat  enable  women  to  get  along 
withont  men,  and  emphasize  the  monotony  of  married  life.  Yet 
as  marriage  will  always  prevail,  women  must  have  the  cheer  and 
improvement  which  come  through  membership  in  a  club,  as  once 
it  came  through  membership  in  church  work. 

When  the  desire  for  marriage  grows  less  on  the  part  of  either 
man  or  woman,  each  becomes  less  attractive  to  the  other.  Some 
stalwart  moralist  may  object  to  attraction  as  a  word  or  as  a  motive ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  nature's  method  of  mating  which  has  sprung 
from  divine  love. 

There  are  cycles  and  epochs  in  the  civilizing  processes  of  af- 
fection. Natural  love  became  artificial  through  the  courts  of  love 
and  gay  troubadours.  It  burst  its  bondage  and  developed  into 
the  exceeding  frank  affection  of  the  earlier  English  novelists,  the 
hidden  love  of  sentimental  German  heroines,  and  the  grand  pas- 
sions of  the  French  salon.  In  the  earlier  part  of  our  century 
there  still  lingered  the  Priscilla  type  of  womanhood  and  the  obe- 
dient epistolary  efforts  of  Abigail  Adams  and  her  large  sisterhood 
of  clear-sighted  but  submissive  women.  Then  began  the  wave  of 
philanthropy  with  its  little  counter-currents  and  eddies.  The 
higher  education,  instead  of  checking  philanthropy,  found  itself 
utilized  for  the  benefit  of  humanity^  and  self-analysis  has  judged 
marriage  to  be  far  worse  than  it  really  is. 

In  woman's  discovery  of  her  ability  to  be  independent,  self- 
supporting,  and  self-sufficing,  in  her  wish  to  work  for  humanity 
and  not  for  one  man,  and  in  her  fear  that  the  appropriating 
power  of  a  man's  love  will  not  be  reverence  for  womanhood,  her 
desire  for  marriage  has  lessened.  The  ideal  of  marriage  is  as 
beautiful  to  her  as  ever,  but  until  she  is  sure  that  it  can  be  hers 
she  abides  in  friendships  and  believes  that  the  time  will  come  when 
all  noble  women  and  men  will  be  married.     Meanwhile  she  waits. 

Kate  Gaijnett  Wells. 
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BY   HIS  IXCELLEKCT,  81K   HENRY   i 
JAMAICA. 


BLASE,  aoTERKOS  Otl 


The  27tb  of  Jannary,  1891,  baa  been  decided  upon 
day  OD  wbich  will  be  openi'd  Ibe  Jamaica  EihibitioQ  ;  an  event 
of  very  great  importance  for  the  West  Indies  generally,  and 
tliat  muHt  have  a  singular  interest  for  the  United  Statea,  with 
many  millions  of  colored  citizens. 

For  the  means  by  which  this  exhibition  is  being  carried 
are  different  from  those  by  which  any  exhibition  hitherto  h< 
has  run  its  course  to  failure  or  success.  Heretofore  the  exbibitioi 
held  in  various  parts  of  the  world  have  been  guaranteed  by  govern- 
ment, or  started  by  large  capitalists,  filled  by  man uf acta rers,  and 
supported  by  the  restless  and  inquiring  millions  of  the  Caucasian 
races.  Hero  in  Jamaica,  with  its  population  of  GSO.OOO,  of  whom 
but  14,000  are  white,  the  exhibition  has  asked  for  no  government 
gnarantee  ;  its  funds  are  provided  on  the  security  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  gnarantors  of  sums  from  £10  to  £1,000  ;  and  its  success 
is  already  assured  by  the  hearty  and  united  eflorta  of  the  entir« 
population. 

The  enterprise  came  about  in  this  way.  In  September,  1880, 
it  was  considered  advisable  to  assist  the  intellectual  development 
of  the  black  population.  Fifty  years  ago  the  conscience  of  Eng- 
land conferred  upon  them  their  freedom.  Still  later  piotective 
tariffs  on  one  side  of  tho  Atlantic  and  foreign  bounties  on  the 
other  emancipated  the  island  from  the  thraldom  of  a  single  in- 
dustry, and  the  readiness  with  which  the  people  availed  them- 
selves  of  the  foreign  markets  showed  that  it  was  only  necessary  to 
bring  before  them  the  productive  capabilities  of  their  lands,  to 
teach  them  what  to  produce  in  addition  to  yams,  oranges,  and 
bananas,  and  to  point  out  to  them  the  ready  outlet  for  all  their 
products,  in  order  to  insure  a  stable  prosperity  for  them  in  tho 
future. 
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The  first  idea  was  to  hold  a  local  exhibition  in  Kingston  and 
bring  before  the  people  exhibits  of  the  vegetable  and  mineral  prod- 
ucts of  the  island,  to  be  afterwards  forwarded  to  the  permanent 
Colonial  Exhibition  in  the  Imperial  Institate,  to  be  opened  in 
London  in  May,  1891.  With  this  view,  early  in  September,  1889, 
a  meeting  was  called  of  the  principal  merchants  in  Kingston,  and 
the  proposal  was  laid  before  them.  It  was  decided  that  the  exhi- 
bition must  be  carried  out  by  private  guarantee,  and  that  at  least 
£10,000  would  be  necessary.  I  accepted  the  position  of  president, 
and  called  for  guarantees  in  sums  of  not  less  than  £10.  The  pro- 
posal was  warmly  received  throughout  the  island,  and  guarantees 
poured  in  so  fast  that  at  the  next  meeting  our  ideas  had  expanded 
into  an  international  exhibition  in  which  free  space  should  be  of- 
fered to  all  comers.  Bemembering  that  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  exhibition  was  an  educational  object-lesson  showing  what 
might  be  accomplished  by  the  intelligent  cooperation  of  all  classes, 
we  asked  for  no  government  guarantee.  We  appointed  no  paid 
officers.  Architects  and  engineers  came  forward,  designed  the 
buildings  free  of  charge,  and  undertook  to  carry  out  their  erec- 
tion. Everybody  with  technical  knowledge  on  any  subject  freely 
offered  his  services  to  the  committee.  Parochial  committees  were 
nominated,  and  it  was  determined  that  the  exhibition  should  be 
opened  on  the  27th  January,  1891. 

Three  gentlemen  in  the  island  at  once  offered  to  advance 
£15,000  on  the  security  of  the  guarantee.  A  site  was  required. 
It  was  only  necessary  to  pitch  upon  the  desired  spot  when  it  was 
immediately  placed,  without  charge,  unreservedly  at  the  disposal 
of  the  committee  by  the  owner  and  the  lessee.  So  far  as  the 
building  was  concerned,  all  was  now  plain  sailing.  An  engineer 
went  to  New  York  with  full  power  to  complete  contracts  for  the 
supply  of  lumber  and  other  material.  The  grounds  were  all 
ploughed  over  and  levelled,  and  by  the  aid  of  tree-removers  im- 
ported from  England  large  numbers  of  palm,  bamboo,  cocoanut, 
and  other  tropical  trees  were  taken  up  and  planted  therein.  This 
portion  of  the  work  was  undertaken  by  the  director  of  public 
gardens,  and  wherever  a  suitable  tree  was  found  the  owner  dis- 
played generous  readiness  to  hand  it  over  for  the  embellishment 
of  the  exhibition  grounds.  The  first  tree  thus  transplanted  was 
a  Ghm-Om  palm,  forty-three  feet  high,  which  was  successfully 
carried  for  four  miles  from  King's  House  grounds,  and  now  oecu- 
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pies  a  position  iu  front  of  tho  main  butldiiig.  All  this  work  toot 
a  couple  of  mouths.  In  tho  meantime  guarantees  came  pouring 
in  from  the  thirteen  parishes  into  which  Jamaica  is  dividod,  until 
aeumof  nearly  £30,001)  waa  oScired.  Uad  we  accepted  guaran- 
tees of  £5  or  less,  that  sum  might  have  been  trebled. 

It  now  bocume  necessary  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
thoUBands  of  the  peasantry  who  live  iu  the  mountainous  centre  of 
the  island,  and  who  rarely  see  the  newspapers,  the  fact  that  tho 
exhibition  was  to  be  huld,  and  to  explain  to  them  iu  simple  lan- 
guage its  object  and  the  probable  effect  upon  their  well-being. 
Kincty  thousand  copies  of  a  message  of  the  Governor  were  distrib- 
uted by  the  ministers  of  religion  and  schoolmasters,  and  the 
immediate  effect  sliowed  that  the  black  population  were  ready  and 
willing  to  move  forward,  and  only  waited  for  some  person  to  show 
them  the  way.     In  the  message  I  said  : 

"All  pc^^0I)^4  In  the  island  will  be  aC  liberty  to  send  for  exhibltloD  sani- 
pleaofanrthlngeichergrownor  made  by  them.  Prizes  will  be  Riven  for 
the  beat  Bamplea  of  products  or  ma.nu(ac tores.  Samples  of  sugar-canes, 
cacao,  kola,  bananas,  oranges,  ground  provLsious,  cocoanats,  siaal  hemp, 
maDilla  hemp,  tobacco,  cigars,  cinchona,  colTee,  peppers,  gtoger,  pimento, 
rum,  logwood,  fustic,  annotto,  caatoiHiU,  cocoanut  oil,  cattle  and  hones, 
Bbeep,  pigs,  poultr;,  birds,  flshee,  turtle,  bees,  carpentry,  cabinel-making, 
boots,  shoes,  basket-work,  nets,  mats,  goldsmltb's  and  ailversmith'a  work, 
modela  of  cottage  homes,  boata,  etc.,  fancy  work,  curiosities,  are  mentioned 
Its  showing  the  sort  oC  things  which  can  bo  exhibited  by  the  iuhabltonta  ol 
Jamaica:  but  this  does  not  Include  all.  There  is  nothing  which  you  grow  or 
make  which  will  not  find  a  place  in  the  exhibition. 

"And  you  will  also  b&ve  the  opportunity,  which  may  never  come  to  you 
again,  of  seeing  what  is  grown  and  made  in  the  other  West  Indian  islands, 
Iu  other  colonies  of  the  British  Empire,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
In  other  great  countries  of  the  world.  You  will  Sod  a  thousand  things  not 
only  to  amuse  and  interest  you,  but  also  to  instruct  and  Improve  yott. 

"I  therefore  earnestly  advise  yoQ  to  set  to  workat  once  to  prepare  for  our 
great  ezhiblllon,  and  to  make  arrangementa  In  good  time  which  will 
enable  you  and  your  children  to  come  up  to  KIngstou  in  order  that  you  may 
hove  the  pleasure  of  seeing  not  only  the  articles  which  you  or  your  rola- 
ttves  or  friends  send  up  to  the  exhibition,  but  also  the  many  interesting  and 
wonderful  things  which  will  be  sent  from  other  parts  of  the  world. 

"  The  exhibition  may  be  expected  to  aid  in  enriching  all  c)i>aaas. 
Children's  children  will  reap  the  beneSts," 


jd  ^^ 


Meanwhile  committees  were    formed  In  England,  Sootl 
and  the  United   States.      The  Queen  graciously   oonseuted 
lend  two  pictures.     The  Prince  of  Wales  accepted  the  patronage 
of  the  exhibition  and  Prince  George  of  Wales  undertook 
'ling  it.     The  iuvitalions  to  foreign  countries  y 
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warded  by  the  Imperial  Foreign  Office/ and  the  British  Parlia- 
ment granted  £1,000  in  aid  of  the  exhibition.  The  local  legis- 
lature paased  a  law  giying  corporate  powers  to  the  exhibition  com- 
missioners and  regulating  the  entry  of  exhibits. 

The  answers  to  the  invitations  to  foreign  conntries  and  our 
sister-colonies  have  now  been  received.  Had  we  double  the  space 
at  our  disposal,  it  would  not  satisfy  the  demands.  We  have  added 
thirty  thousand  square  feet  to  our  original  space,  and  in  our  de- 
sire to  accommodate  our  visitors  have  pared  away  the  portion 
originally  allotted  to  Jamaica  until  we  begin  to  feel  like  a  too 
hospitable  host  who  has  given  up  his  house  to  his  guests  and 
squeezed  himself  and  his  family  into  the  pantry. 

At  home  the  response  of  the  people  to  the  call  for  cooperation 
is  full  of  hope  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the  future  of  the 
people  of  the  West  Indies.  A  thoughtless  estimate  of  these  peo- 
ple has  been  generally  accepted.  It  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
statement  that  they  are  densely  ignorant,  unspeakably  lazy,  and 
incapable  of  improvement.  My  experience  for  the  past  twelve 
months  has  shown  me  that  this  estimate  is  not  true.  During 
that  time  I  have  visited  every  portion  of  Jamaica  and  spoken  to 
large  numbers  of  the  people.  I  have  met  the  peasant  proprietors 
in  the  mountain  valleys,  where,  with  the  exception  of  the  clergy- 
man and  the  doctor,  the  face  of  a  white  man  is  not  often  seen  ; 
I  have  met  them  in  the  lowland  plains  of  the  seaboard ;  and, 
while  there  is  much  ignorance  and  backwardness,  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  I  have  met  among  them  men  equal 
in  intelligence,  shrewdness,  and  dignity  of  mind  to 
men  of  their  class  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  well-built 
houses  that  the  traveller  finds  with  increasing  frequency  in  the 
mountain  districts  show  that  a  real  improvement  in  the  standard 
of  comfort  and  mode  of  life  is  in  progress.  Nor  is  the  estimate 
of  laziness  a  true  one.  Both  men  and  women  work  with  the 
full  average  of  diligence.  I  wish  the  women  worked  less  hard 
abroad  and  confined  their  labors  more  to  household  matters ;  for 
a  mother  laboring  in  the  fields  means  a  neglected  family  and  a 
house  bereft  of  the  comforts  of  a  home.  Material  prosperity  may 
be  increased  by  the  field  labor  of  the  housewife,  but  it  is  dearly 
purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  moral  progress  consequent  on  the 
n^lect  of  those  home  duties  that  form  the  basis  of  social  refine- 
ment 
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No  sooner  bad  the  parochial  committaes  and  local  sub. 
committees  settled  down  to  work  than  the  people  showed  how 
much  in  earnest  they  could  be  when  occasion  arose.  Wlierevor  I 
went  addresses  were  presented  dealing  almost  eiclneively  with  the 
subject.  Sometimea  I  was  stopped  by  the  roadside  and  asked  to 
examine  something  either  made  or  being  made  (or  the  exhibi- 
tion. These  were  not  often  objects  found  in  exhibitions.  Their 
uses  were  frequently  problematical.  But  they  were  all  to  be  wel- 
comed as  evidence  of  au  awakened  interest  and  an  anxiety  to  do 
something.  One  day  as  we  drove  from  a  meeting  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  country,  we  were  overtaken  by  a  bright-looking  black 
boy  on  horseback,  who  cantered  beside  the  carriage,  eyeing  me 
rather  wistfully.  I  spoke  to  him,  and  he  then  found  courage  to 
ask  me  if  I  would  like  to  see  what  he  was  doing  for  the  exhibition. 
I  said,  "Certainly,"  when,  giving  rein  to  his  pony,  he  darted 
forward  at  a  wild  gallop.  At  a  turn  in  the  road  we  found  him 
standing,  bareheaded,  and  in  his  hands  a  box  containing  a 
number  of  rude  carviuga  of  horses,  cows,  sheep,  etc., 
some  of  which  showed  the  germs  of  real  merit.  His  father, 
a  respectable -looking  shoemaker,  stood  behind  with  an  approving 
smile  at  his  son's  achievement.  The  boy.  about  thirteen  or  four- 
teen years  of  age,  was  an  esccedingly  bright  and  intelligent  lad, 
and  the  conflict  between  modest  sliyncss  and  anxiety  to  submit 
his  efforts  for  my  approval  was  very  apparent.  Every  evening 
after  his  labor  in  the  fields  was  over  he  had  devoted  himself  to 
carving  these  figures  in  the  soft  cretaceous  limestone  of  the  dis- 
trict.   Ilia  joy  was  extreme  when  we  purchased  some  of  his  work. 

The  exhibition  building  is  now  partially  finished.  It  stands 
on  a  moat  beautiful  site,  with  a  view  from  the  front  commanding 
the  town  and  harbor,  while  on  the  other  aide  the  hills  that 
bound  the  plains  of  Liguanea  rise  tier  over  tier  to  where  the  Bine 
Mountain  Peak  lifts  ite  head  7,500  feet  up  into  the  ever-changing 
cloud  strata  of  the  West  Indian  skies.  In  the  grounds  an  in- 
dustrial village  has  been  bnilt,  the  cost  of  every  house  being  care- 
fully noted,  so  that  the  people  may  see  the  approximate  expense 
of  these  improved  dwellings.  A  model  school  is  attached  for  Uie 
information  of  country  managers.  Hero  will  be  carried  on  some 
of  the  native  industries,  such  m  the  making  of  cassava,  etc.,  and 
a  small  number  of  Caribs  from  St,  Vincent  will  pursue  their  vocft- 
tiou  nf  t"isket- making. 
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"hile  the  primary  object  of  the  exhibition  is  the  industrial 
totion  of  the  people  of  Jamaica,  the  commisaionera  look  far- 
t  afield  aud  hope  that  it  may  be  of  great  service  in  stimulating 
the  production  aiiJ  foreign  trade  of  the  entire  West  Indies. 
With  a  population  of  over  one  and  a  half  millions,  aud  an  aggre- 
gate foreign  trade  of  twelve  million  pounds,  capable  of  great  ex- 
pansion, the  trade  of  the  British  West  Indies  is  worth  com- 
peting for,  and  there  are  indications  that  the  competition  will  be 

^|famaica  at  one  time  may  bo  said  to  have  depended  entirely 
^M  SDgar,  and  the  contraction  of  that  industry  was  followed  for 
Hmile  by  serious  difticultiea.  There  is  now  danger  that  the  cul- 
tivators may  fling  themselves  as  exclusively  iuto  the  growing  of 
bananas,  a  crop  that  is  pajring  splendidly  in  the  virgin  soil  of  re- 
cently-cleared ground  in  shelt«red  mountain  valleys,  aud  on  the 
highiy-fertiiized  fields  of  abandoned  sugar  estates.  But  the  ban- 
ana is  a  Tery  exhausting  crop,  and  those  who  look  forward  see 
many  objections  to  resting  the  hopes  of  future  prosperity  too 
largely  oo  the  now  expanding  banana-culture.  We  hope  to  learn 
from  thoae  who  visit  the  exhibition  what  products  they  require 
that  we  can  grow,  especially  non-perishable  commodities,  and 
then  to  show  the  people  how  to  grow  them,  with  the  assurance 
that  the  market  is  ready.  In  this  way  we  shall  divide  the  risks 
from  drought,  flood,  or  hurricane,  and  make  the  position  of  Ja- 
maica more  stable  and  secure. 

Beyotid  this,  we  want  to  induce  people  of  education  to  come 
and  settle  in  Jamaica,  and  manufacturers  to  see  for  themselves 
how  favorably  circumstanced  is  the  island  for  the  investment  of 
ci^Htal.  The  absence  of  coitl  is  an  obstacle ;  but  in  the  hnndred 
riren  that  water  the  island  there  is  ample  power  for  the  working 
d  tnj  amount  of  machinery  that  is  likely  to  be  used.  Besides, 
ID  Inducement  is  oSered  in  the  fact  tliat  the  "excursions  and 
ttlanuna  "  between  capital  and  labor  are  here  unknown,  and  one  of 
:  11'  most  serious  risks  of  capital  is  thus  eliminated.     Those  who 

'A'  the  black  population  best  are  satisfied  that  neither  now  nor 
Ki  (tie  near  future  is  there  any  probability  of  such  combinations  as 
mnd  dealing  heavy  blows  against  the  prosperity  of  every  buei- 
D  which  capital  is  invested  in  other  countries. 
B  yeus  ago  I  a«ked  an  accomplished  American  lady,  who 
■pieted  a  tour  around  the  world,  what  was  the  most 
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beantiftil  place  she  bad  seen.  She  answered,  without  heeitation, 
"  Jntn&ic^"  I  did  not  then  kiiow  the  island.  Now  that  I  do  know 
it  I  think  that  in  all  probability  her  judgment  waa  correct.  Yet 
except  to  very  few  the  iidand  ia  even  now  a  terra  incognita. 
During  the  early  history  of  Jamaica  she  owed  her  wealth  by  turns 
to  piracy  and  sti^ar.  01  the  pirates,  some  were  hanged  at  Gallows 
Poiut ;  Bonie  retired  on  their  fortunes  to  live  like  gentlemen  at 
home ;  one.  Sir  Henry  Uorgan,  was  toade  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  island,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  bis  seventy  to  the 
eea-rovera  and  as  a  liberal  supporter  of  the  church.  To  our 
prudent  hankering  after  New  York  Jamaica  owes  the  rise  of 
the  sugar  industry,  for  in  l(f~5,  Surinam  having  been  ceded  to  the 
Dutch  in  eichange  for  New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York,  twelve 
hundred  of  its  inhabitants  arrived  in  Jamaica,  where  they  settled 
in  Westmoreland,  and  immediately  devoted  themselves  to  the 
cultivation  of  sugar,  as  the  old  history  has  it,  "  inspired  by  their 
poverty  with  the  resolution  to  labor."  AV'ith  the  rise  ol  the 
sugar  industry  came  the  days  of  the  weiilthy  propriotora 
who  covered  the  island  with  mansions  built  usually  on  sites  com- 
nandiug  views  of  ideal  beauty.  Here  they  entertained  right 
royally,  a«  men  could  entertain  when  sugar  sold  at  sixty  and 
seventy  pounds  per  ton,  and  the  eternal  summer  was  one  long 
round  of  social  pleasures,  interrupted  from  time  to  time  by  servile 
insurrections.  In  those  days  the  traveller  who  visited  the  island 
waa  pretty  certain  to  be  a  person  of  consideration  ;  every  house  was 
open  to  him,  and  the  remains  of  old  libraries  that  have  here  and 
there  survived  the  periodical  cataclysms  show  that  tho  society  of 
the  old  time  was  as  cultivated  as  it  was  hospitable. 

Tho  decline  in  the  value  of  sugar,  which  has  been  going  on 
for  a  hundred  years,  sadly  clipped  the  wings  of  the  Jamaican  pro- 
prietors ;  the  manumission  of  the  slaves  completing  the  ruin  of 
many.  By  this  time  old  habits  aud  new  prices  produced  the 
nsu^  result.  The  properties  were  mortgaged  to  their  full  value 
to  the  merchants,  into  whose  hands  were  paid  almost  the  entire 
twenty  millions  voted  by  the  British  Parliament  for  the  creation 
of  a  free  people;  the  "  great  houses  "  were  abandoned,  some  being 
left  standing  with  plate,  pictures,  furniture,  aud  library  intact, 
until  the  pictures  full  from  their  frames  or  were  cut  out  and 
used  as  tarpaulins  to  cover  mule  loads  ;  the  books  were  devoured, 
leaf  and  cover,  by  the  voracious  bookworms ;    the  furnitme 
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to  pieces,  and  the  plate  alone  found  its  way  back  to  England. 
Year  after  year  the  roll  of  abandoned  sugar  estatep  grew  larger, 
and  the  society  of  Jamaica  grew  smaller.  The  roofs  of  the  sugar 
factories  fell  in ;  the  once  busy  water-wheel?  were  idle ;  the 
long  aqueducts  snccnmbed  to  the  continued  f  accession  of  gentle 
earthquake  shocks  and  became  pictnrc34ae  ruins,  and  all  were 
soon  hidden  in  the  close  embrace  of  the  wanton  tropical  creepers. 
It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  Curing  these  long  years  the 
nnmb^  of  visitors  to  Jamaica  grew  ^ess  and  less.  Buin  was 
preached  at  home  and  abroad,  and  nono  but  artists  cared  to  ex- 
amine the  beauties  of  decay. 

But  all  this  time  events  were  showiig  that  freedom  holds  a 
blessing  in  both  hands.  The  people  i^  ho  in  times  gone  by  had 
worked  as  slaves  on  the  estates  were  grailually  extending  into  the 
higher  grounds  of  the  interior,  acquiring  property,  reclaiming 
and  planting,  with  all  the  diligence  that  is  the  offspring  of  own- 
ership. While  min  was  being  noised  abroad  and  scared  capital 
avoided  the  island,  these  people  were  busy  laying  a  broader  and 
deeper  foundation  of  prosperity  than  that  which  had  gone  before, 
until  we  suddenly  awoke  to  the  fact  that  these  thousands  of  rivil- 
lets  of  business  that  filtered  down  from  the  mountain  clearings 
united  in  a  volume  of  trade  once  and  a  half  as  great  as  that  of 
fifty  years  ago.  In  1847  the  exports  of  Jamaica  amounted  to 
£1,671,656,  two-thirds  of  which  was  sugar,  then  £24  per  ton. 
The  imports  amounted  to  £541,287.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
trade  was  £2,212,943.  In  1889  the  exports  amounted  to  £1,828,- 
590  ;  the  imports  to  £1,695,605  ;  making  a  total  of  £3,524,195. 
The  trebling  of  the  imports  shows  most  clearly  the  advancement 
of  the  people  in  their  standard  of  living,  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  greater  portion  of  these  exports  and  imports  is 
now  produced  on,  or  paid  for  from  the  produce  of,  lands  that  fifty 
years  ago  were  outside  the  area  of  cultivation,  leaving  large 
properties  intact  around  the  seaboard  plains,  that  only  await  the 
application  of  fresh  capital  to  give  returns  equal  to  any  area  of 
similar  extent  in  the  world. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  even  with  the  curiosity  of 
a  yearly  increasing  travelling  public,  who  have  sought  out  the  re- 
motest comers  of  picturesque  Europe,  Jamaica  has  remained 
practically  nn visited,  for  until  a  very  few  months  ago  there  was 
not  a  hotel  in  the  island ;  the  accommodation  for  strangers  being 
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confined  to  one  or  two  bonrijing-hoiises  in  Kingston.  Doubtless 
the  appetite  for  travel  grows  by  what  'tis  fe<l  on,  but  thi<  stranger 
who  determines  to  travel  without  introdnctiouB  in  a  coumry 
where  no  arrangements  exist  for  the  reception  of  travellers  must 
have  a  long  purse,  a  thick  skin,  and  an  unlimited  stock  of  pa- 
tience. But  now  amplu  aceomuiodmiou  is  being  provided.  Un- 
der a  law  passed  last  spring  guaranteeing  3  per  cent,  on  the  capi- 
tal invested,  large  hotels  are  being  built  on  approved  plans  not 
alone  in  Kingston  and  its  neighborhood,  but  in  various  parts  of 
the  island.  These  hotels  will  be  completed  in  time  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  exhibition,  and  travellers  will  find  excellent  accommo- 
dation that  will  enable  them  to  examine  with  comfort  the  beauties 
of  the  island. 

What  those  beauties  are,  who  can  describe  to  the  satisfaction 
of  another  ?  From  the  moment  when  the  steamer  glides  into  the 
harbor  past  the  batteries  of  Port  Royal  in  the  still  cold  morning 
air,  no  two  travellers  will  see  the  same  picture.  The  gaie  of  one 
sweeps  round  the  grand  amphitheatre  of  hills  ;  that  of  another 
rests  with  satisfaction  on  the  great,  placid  harbor  in  which  the 
eerratod  mountains  are  reflected,  on  the  tall  masts  that  fringe  the 
shore  and  the  blue  wreaths  of  smoke  that  rise  from  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  forest  of  palms,  and  tamarinds,  and  other  tropical 
trees,  in  whose  shade  is  concealed  the  busy  city  of  Kingston.  And 
BO  in  travelling  round  the  country,  one  notes  the  exquisite  blue 
shades  of  distant  hills  ;  another  has  an  eye  only  for  the  details  of 
the  foreground  ;  a  third  sees  birds  or  butterflies  ;  n  fourth,  flowers 
or  ferns  ;  a  fifth  may  travel  through  the  moat  beautiful  scenery  in 
the  world  and  retain  no  picture  beyond  the  driver's  back  and  the 
moving  heads  of  the  horses.  But  whether  the  visitor  comes  as  an 
artist,  a  scientific  observer,  an  invalid,  a  capitalist,  or  a  traveller 
seeking  change  of  scene  and  interest,  Jamaica  offers  every  induce- 
ment for  a  visit. 

The  first  consideration  for  those  who  desire  to  pay  more  than  a 
flying  visit  to  a  tropical  country  is  climate,  and  in  this  matter 
there  has  been  serious  misconception  heretofore  regarding  Jamaica. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  climate  of  Jamaica  is  as  healthy  as  that 
of  any  tropical  country  in  the  world,  and  more  healthy  than  that 
of  most.  This  is  shown  by  the  mean  of  the  birth-  and  death- 
ratoe  for  the  past  five  years.  Themean  birth-ratehaabeon36.iJper 
thousand  j  the  death-rate,  22.92-  Of  this  latter,  1.75  perthoiy 
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died  under  the  age  of  one  year.  Diversified  as  is  the  surface  of 
the  island,  from  the  high  mountains  of  the  centre  to  the 
rolling  plains  of  the  seaboard,  the  temperature  is,  of  course, 
Tery  yaried.  Near  the  summits  of  the  hills  it  is  sub-trop- 
ical, varying  from  63^  to  75''  at  3  p.  m.  At  the  sea- 
level  it  ranges  from  75^  to  90^.  But  here  the  heat  is  tem- 
pered by  a  fresh  sea-breeze  that  blows  all  day  and  a  cool 
land-breeze  that  sweeps  over  the  hot  plains  from  the  mountains 
all  night.  It  is  in  the  imprudent  exposure  to  this  cold  breeze, 
when  heated  by  exercise,  that  the  danger  of  tropical  fevers  lies. 
It  is  so  pleasant  that  new  comers,  who  carefully  avoid  a  draught 
at  home,  are  tempted  to  enjoy  the  sense  of  refreshing  coolness, 
forgetting  the  danger  from  the  sudden  check  to  the  action  of  the 
pores.  If  the  sun  in  the  West  Indies  were  as  dangerous  as  it  is 
supposed  to  be,  the  white  male  population  must  long  ago  have 
died  out,  for  they  walk  and  ride  in  the  sun,  play  cricket  all  day, 
and  otherwise  disport  themselves  after  the  manner  of  English- 
men, without  any  ill  effects ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  example 
can  prudently  be  followed  by  persons  fresh  from  higher  latitudes. 

The  scenery  is  as  varied  as  the  climate.  Every  parish — there 
are  thirteen  in  the  island — claims  for  itself  preeminence  of  beauty 
in  some  respect,  and  every  parish  is  so  far  right  that  there  will  be 
found  within  its  borders  some  point  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting 
seeker  after  the  beautiful.  Look  at  the  coast  scenerv  of  one,  the 
mountain  views  of  another,  the  river  gorges  of  a  third,  the  park- 
like expanses  of  a  fourth;  the  pictures  filled  in  with  towering  trees, 
and  flowering  shrubs,  and  graceful  ferns,  and  lovely  orchids. 

Stand  in  the  early  summer  morning  at  the  Clifton  Mount  pass 
above  Newcastle,  when  the  sun  is  just  bursting  over  the  hills,  and 
the  air  is  fresh  and  pure  as  Eden,  and  look  to  the  westward 
over  the  lower  ranges  that  stretch  away  to  the  gray  distance 
of  the  Clarendon  Mountains,  from  whose  valleys  the  mists  are 
rising  in  fleecy  masses,  creeping  up  the  hillsides  until  they 
melt  under  the  warm  kisses  of  the  morning  glory,  while  the 
great  shadows  of  the  hilltops  shrink  down  the  opposite  slopes 
of  the  valleys  before  the  rising  sun.  Down  beyond  the 
valley  at  your  feet,  where  a  thousand  feet  below  the  Hope  River 
rises,  are  spread  the  plain  of  Lip^uanea  and  the  harbor,  formed  by 
the  long  spit  of  land,  at  the  extremity  of  which  you  can  with  a 
glass  count  the  honses  of  what   remains  of  old  Port  Royal— just 
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enough  to  afford  shelter  to  a  few  fUbermeu  and  pilots  and 
the  people  employed  aa  workmen  about  the  dockjanl  and  fort*. 
The  other  portion  of  the  wicked  old  capital  rests  under  tli« 
keels  of  the  wnr-shipH  that  are  lying  at  their  moorings.  The  old 
bell  of  the  pariah  church,  the  only  property  of  tho  baried  towu 
and  treasures  ever  recovered,  was  brought  up  by  an  adventurouti 
Americnii  diver,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Jamaica 
Institute.  On  the  north  of  the  harbor  yon  see  the  town  of  King«- 
ton  with  its  fifty  miles  of  streets.  The  plain  is  stndded  with  the 
houses  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants,  and  beyond  the  R«d  Hiils, 
once  the  sanitarium  of  Jamaica,  the  bright  green  squares  of  the 
Oaymanas  sugar  estate  stand  out  in  vivid  contrast  to  the 
foliage  of  the  low  forest  that  stretches  along  the  Spanish  Ti 
Road.  Still  more  distant,  in  the  plain  of  St.  Catherine  the 
town  of  Santiago  de  la  Vega  recalls  the  memory  of  the  sti) 
days  when  the  foundations  of  Jamaican  history  were  laid  by  the 
conquering  pioneers  from  Spain.  That  old  town  has  seen  its  full 
share  of  carnage  in  tho  nps  and  downs  of  West  Indian  warfare, 
and  until  twenty  years  ago  it  remained  the  seat  of  government 
and  the  centre  of  the  social  life  of  Jamaica.  Since  then  it  has 
drunk  deep  of  the  waters  of  adversity,  and  shanties  were  repaired 
with  tho  flooring  of  ruined  ballrooms.  But  the  tide  has  tnmed, 
and  houaea  that  five  years  ago  were  valueless  are  now  being  re- 
paired for  ready  tenants.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  sooial  glories 
of  the  old  times  will  soon  return,  but  the  place  shows  signs  of  en- 
tering upon  a  period  of  solid  prosperity.  It  will  probably  be  a 
favorite  tourist  centre,  as  around  it  are  some  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful riding  and  driving  roads  in  the  country,  while,  being  on  the 
railway  at  the  junction  of  the  two  great  branches,  from  it  ready 
access  can  be  had  to  any  part  of  the  island. 

All  these  hills  that  now  look  so  bright  in  the  morning  snn  are 
thickly  populated,  and  down  the  monntain  paths  on  market-daye 
may  be  seen  long  strings  of  women  with  baskets  containing  a 
varied  assortment  of  fruits  and  vegetables  on  their  heads.  They 
make  nothing  of  a  walk  of  fifteen  miles  to  market,  and  form  pict- 
nreaqne  gronpa  of  color  as  they  swing  along,  chattering  gayly  with 
their  companions.  The  marketing  is  usually  left  to  the  woi 
the  men  remaining  at  work  in  their  fields.  Along  tho  nortl 
side  tho  loads  are  moat  frequently  bananas,  for  this  is  the  pai 
the  ifllaiid  whure  that  trade  has  moat  expanded.      Almost 
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fniit  steamer  arriTes  from  America.  Immediately  telegrams  are 
despatched  to  the  inland  po8t-o£Sces,  and  the  bananas  are  cut  and 
carried  down  to  the  port,  where  loading  goes  on  day  and  night 
until  completed.  These  fast  fruit  steamers  are  fitted  up  for  pas- 
sengers and  afford  means  of  frequent  communication  with  New 
York  and  Boston.  A  hotel  is  now  projected  at  Anotto  Bay,  to 
which  port  some  of  the  fruit  steamers  come.  Thence  tour- 
ists will  be  forwarded  to  Kingston,  a  drive  of  thirty  miles,  by  the 
monntain  road  that  follows  the  course  of  the  Wagg  Water  Eiver. 
Half-way  are  the  public  gardens  of  Oastleton,  where  there  will 
also  be  a  small  hotel  or  rest-house.  These  gardens  are  not  only 
most  beautiful,  but  they  contain  one  of  the  finest  collection  of 
palms  in  the  world. 

Jamaica  is  in  regular  communication  with  Europe  by  the 
Boyal  Mail  steamers  fortnightly  from  Southampton,  the  West  In- 
dia and  Pacific  steamers  from  Liverpool,  and  the  Clyde  Line  from 
London  and  Glasgow ;  while  communication  with  Halifax  is  se- 
cured by  the  Pickf ord  and  Black  West  India  Line,  sailing  monthly 
vid  Bermuda,  and  with  the  United  States  by  the  Atlas  Line  and 
Anchor  Line  from  New  York,  and  the  fruit  steamers  of  the  Boston 
Fruit  Company,  the  Wessels  Company,  and  John  E.  Kerr  &  Co. 
Besides  these  means  of  communication,  the  Plant  Steamship  Line 
is  about  to  establish  communication  between  Jamaica  and  Tampa, 
so  that  travellers  who  may  dread  the  possible  rough  waters  off  Cape 
Hatteras  can  go  by  land  to  Florida  and  at  Tampa  find  themselves 
within  three  days  of  Jamaica,  over  usually  quiet  southern  seas. 

Should  a  regular  succession  of  visitors  be  attracted  to  the 
island,  Jamaica  must  profit  greatly.  But  the  benefits  will  not  be 
entirely  on  her  side,  for  a  visit  to  a  beautiful  and  healthy  island, 
whose  history  began  before  Jacques  Cartier  had  discovered  Hoch- 
elaga  or  Lord  Baltimore  had  settled  Maryland,  cannot  be  without 
interest ;  and  whether  the  traveller  sees  Jamaica  in  the  early 
morning  as  she  rises  fresh  and  sparkling  from  the  deep  blue  waters 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  or  looks  at  dewy  eve  when  the  red  flashes 
of  the  setting  sun  tinge  with  rose  and  gold  the  diadems  of  fleecy 
clouds  that  crown  her  mountain  summits,  he  must  acknowledge 
that  there  are  some  grounds  for  the  pride  which  her  sons  take  in 
her  as  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles. 

Henry  A.  Blake. 
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CAN  UWTEES  BE  HONEST? 


BY  HOUEB  QBZEJra. 


There  is  a  popular  opinioD  in  America  that  lawyers,  aa  a  claaa, 
are  diahoneBt.  One  is  not  obliged  to  go  far  nor  live  long  in  order 
to  be  able  to  make  that  affirmation.  It  is  not  a  new  opinion 
either.  It  dates  from  a  "time  whereof  the  memory  of  man 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary."  Whether  justly  or  unjustly,  the 
diBhonesty  of  lawyers  has  become  proverbial.  A  white  black- 
bird is  no  less  rara  avis  in  the  common  mind  than  is  an  honeet 
lawyer. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  case  is  that  lawyers  do  not,  by  reason 
of  their  calling,  lose  caste  or  credit.  They  are  as  highly  regarded 
in  the  community  oa  are  the  members  of  any  other  profession  or 
calling.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  general  public 
to  look  upon  the  queation  of  their  alleged  moral  laxity  as  one  for 
serious  consideration.  The  tendency  has  been  rather  to  treat  it 
as  a  huge  joke.  Indeed,  tradition  and  the  books  are  full  of  good 
stories  told  at  the  expense  of  professional  integrity. 

Perhaps  the  chief  reason  for  this  singular  state  of  affairs  is 
that  the  lawyer  is  believed  to  be  dishonest  only  when  bis  dis- 
honesty will  advance  the  cause  of  his  client,  and  retard  or  defeat 
that  of  his  opponent  in  the  law. 

This  consideration  brings  up  another  peculiar  feature  of  the 
case,  which  is  that,  as  a  rule,  lawyers  are  believed  to  be  honest 
with  their  own  clients.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  lawyer 
enjoys  a  respect  and  faith  on  the  part  of  his  client  for  which  the 
merchant,  the  physician,  even  the  preacher,  may  well  envy  him. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  this  time,  that  it  is  not  intended  to  include 
in  this  discussion  those  few  members  of  the  bar  who  disgrace 
their  profession  by  the  conduct  of  a  highwayman  or  a  hog.  No 
doubt  they  ju-'Mfy  whatever  evil  reputation  they  may  have,  but 
they '^^^QSQi&ll  a  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  lawjMg 
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to  deseiYe  consideration  here.  The  balk  of  the  legal  profession 
—indeed  an  oTerwhelming  proportion — is  composed  of  men  whose 
names  are  synonymous  with  respectability,  and  it  is  with  tliis  class 
only  that  it  is  proposed  to  deal. 

The  first  question  that  arises  in  the  case  is  this : 

Does  the  conduct  of  lawyers,  in  the  practice  of  their  profession, 
jostify  the  popular  opinion  concerning  them  ?  In  other  words, 
are  lawyers  as  a  class  really  dishonest  ?  This  question  can  be 
answered  seriously  in  the  affirmative  only  at  the  risk  of  rousing 
the  warm  indignation  of  all  members  of  the  bar. 

No  lawyer  will  admit  that  he  is  dishonest.  Very  few  will 
charge  themselTes,  even  in  the  privacy  of  their  own  thoughts, 
with  moral  impropriety  in  practice.  They  are  ready  to  justify 
themselves  in  any  course  they  may  take,  and  what  they  do  they 
do,  as  a  rule,  with  unburdened  consciences. 

Is  this  because  they  really  do  nothing  amiss  ? 

The  cases  in  which  an  attorney  will  admit  that  he  is  on  the 
wrong  side  of  a  suit  at  law  are  very  rare.  Yet  will  any  candid 
lawyer  dispute  the  fact  that  in  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  causes 
which  he  tries  in  court  he  would  have  appeared  for  the  adverse 
party  if  that  party  had  been  the  first  to  retain  his  services  ?  Does 
it  not  seem  that,  from  the  attorney's  stand-point,  the  question  of 
right  and  wrong  is  largely  determined  by  priority  of  retainer  ? 

Suppose  we  examine  into  this  question  a  little  more  closely. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  case  involving  the  contract  of  a  minor.  A 
man  seeks  to  be  relieved  from  the  fulfilment  of  a  burdensome 
contract  because  at  the  time  of  making  the  contract  he  was  a 
few  days  or  weeks  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  How  many 
attorneys  are  there  at  any  bar  who,  on  application  for  their  services 
in  the  matter,  would  say  to  that  man  :  ''  It  is  true  that  the  law  will 
relieve  you  from  that  obligation,  but  in  honor  you  are  bound  to 
fulfil  it,  however  burdensome  it  may  be.  You  cannot  retain  my 
services  in  an  effort  of  this  kind  "^ 

The  average  attorney  looks  at  the  legal  rather  than  the  moral 
aspect  of  the  matter,  advises  the  man  that  he  has  a  good  case  in 
law,  and  accepts  a  retainer  for  his  defence. 

Now,  no  one  will  deny  that  it  is  really  unmanly  and  ignoble 
for  a  man  of  sound  mind  to  plead  the  ''baby  acf  in  order  to 
avoid  an  honest  obligation.  Why  is  the  attorney  who  assists  him 
in  doing  so  less  unmanly  and  ignoble  ?    The  client  may  have 
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his  moral  judgment  warped  b;  the  intereMt  he  has  at  stake ;  but 
there  is  uo  rcaflon  why  the  attorney  should  he  similarly  affected. 
Is  it  true  that  a  client  who  la  seekiog  to  attaiu  an  end  in  law 
inconsistent  with  just  principles  may  be  guilty  of  moral  impro- 
priety while  the  attorney  who  advises  and  aids  him  is  jastified 
and  innocent  P 

Light  will  be  thrown  on  the  answer  to  this  question  if  we 
examine  another  rule  of  law  in  more  general  use,  viz.,  the  rnn- 
uing  of  the  statute  of  limitations  against  debts  more  than  six 
years  old. 

Every  oue  will  admit  that  this  is,  in  itself,  a  most  juet  and 
judicious  rule,  and  of  great  benefit  to  society  at  large.  Yet  there 
are  cases — though,  indeed,  they  are  rare — where  its  enforcement 
works  injustice  and  oppression.  But  in  these  casee  the  law  can 
not  step  aside  to  favor  those  who  may  be  prejudiced.  The  law 
must  follow  certain  lines,  and  carry  out  certain  principles,  and  be 
uniform  in  its  application.  Its  processes  must  bo  invariable.  It 
cannot  be  bent  and  twisted  to  take  in  each  individual  cose.  If  it 
could  be,  it  would  he  as  worthless,  as  a  standard  of  human  justice, 
as  individual  judgment  now  is.  To  violate  its  rules  or  avoid  its 
results  for  the  purpose  of  saving  one  innocent  man  would  be  to 
open  the  door  for  the  escape  of  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  guilty 
ones.  Indeed,  the  individual  injustice  that  results  from  a  strict 
application  of  the  rules  of  law  in  an  isolated  case  but  serves  to 
emphasize  the  strength  and  certainty  of  that  law,  and  to  inspire 
respect  for  and  fear  of  it.  Must,  then,  that  lawyer  who  seeks  the 
enforcement  of  a  law  which,  while  it  is  prejudicial  to  an  individ- 
ual in  an  exceptional  case,  at  tlie  same  time  strengthens  the  pil- 
lars of  society — must  that  lawyer  be  set  down  as  narrow-minded 
or  dishonest  ?  Is  not  he,  by  his  effort,  advancing  "  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number"? 

The  law  governs  conduct,  not  motives.  It  is  the  duty  of  thU- 
courts  to  enforce  the  law  in  favor  of  any  person  who  places  hint" 
self  within  the  proper  limits  of  the  law,  regardless  of  his  motive 
for  so  doing.  Is  tho  lawyer  to  sot  himself  up  higher  than  the 
law  ?  Are  the  duties  of  lawyers  more  sacred  than  the  duties  of 
courts  ?  If  a  man  places  himself  within  the  rules  and  under 
tho  protection  of  the  statute  of  limitations,  are  lawyers  bound 
any  more  than  courts  are  to  go  hack  and  unearth  his  motive  lor 
such  conduct " 
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Sappoee  the  Btatement  of  his  ca«e  which  the  client  makes  to 
the  attorney  does  not,  in  the  attorney's  view,  exhibit  a  perfectly 
moral  motive  or  line  of  conduct :  does  it  neceBsarily  follow  that, 
becanse  the  attorney's  sense  of  the  moral  fitness  of  things  does  not 
qnite  coincide  with  that  of  his  client,  the  ideas  of  the  one  must  be 
nnalterahly  right  and  those  of  the  other  unmistakably  wrong  ? 
la  it  any  part  of  the  duty  of  an  attorney  to  fix  a  standard  of  mo- 
rality for  hia  client  ?  Would  not  an  attempt  to  do  so  be  regard- 
ad  aa  anpardonably  presumptuous  F 

Bat  there  is  something  to  be  said  in  reply. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  neither  the  law  nor  the  courts  can 
diacriminatc  between  suitors,  nor  penetrate  into  the  minds  of 
parties  at  law  in  search  of  motives  or  morals.  But  does  it  there- 
fore follow  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  lawyers  to  do  so  ?  Does  it  not 
rather  follow  that,  since  it  is  without  the  province  of  the  law  and 
the  courts,  it  is  all  the  more  the  duty  of  the  lawyer  to  do  so  ?  The 
task  is  not  a  difficult  one.  Motives  are  not  far  to  seek  in  the 
light  of  past  or  proposed  conduct.  Why  not,  as  lawyers,  give  aid 
to  those  whose  motives  are  good,  and  refuse  assistance  to  those 
whoso  motives  look  to  ineqnitable  results  ?  And  surely  there  are 
certain  broad  standards  of  right  and  wrong  which  one  may  follow 
nfely  without  trespassing  on  debatable  laud  in  the  domain  of 
tnorala. 

Again,  it  is  true  that  the  rules  of  law  must  be  invariable  and 
their  application  uniform,  and  that  no  lawyer  is  called  on  to 
violate  or  even  to  evade  them  in  order  to  save  the  individual  from 
Dnjast  suSering.  But  is  there  any  valid  reason  why  he  should 
not  disoourage,  to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  that  peculiar  use  of 
the  Iftw  which  leads  to  individual  injustice  ? 

Bat  the  problem  has  still  other  and  more  complex  features. 

Suppose,  after  a  full  examination  of  his  client's  case,  the  attor- 
ney finds  that  it  is  a  good  one  in  law  aud,  for  the  greater  part,  in 
eqaity  also  ;  bat  that  in  some  minor  detail  the  client  has  erred 
or  has  even  committed  a  wrong.  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  attorney, 
becftuse  the  case  is  tainted  with  this  slight  indiscretion,  or  marked 
with  this  unimportant  attribute  of  evil,  to  refuse  the  client  his 
aasietance  in  obtaining  that  large  measure  of  justice  to  which  ho 
is  certainly  entitled  ? 

To  cury  the  saggeation  still  farther :  suppose  an  attorney  un- 
nw,  haying  fnll  faith  in  its  perfect  honesty  and  com- 
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pleto  equity,  and,  whilo  actually  engaged  in  the  trial,  leamn  ot 
somo  email  error  on  the  part  of  his  client  in  coonectioii  with  the 
case,  Bome  veniul  wrong,  some  nnjust  or  ioeqaitable  thing  done  by 
him,  which,  thongh  not  Bnfficieot  to  outweigh  tho  substanttu) 
justice  of  his  cause,  still  places  upon  it  a  slight  burden  of  unfair- 
ness. What  ia  the  attorney  to  do  P  Abandon  the  case  ou  iha 
high  road  to  success  for  what  most  people  would  call  a  trivial 

Suppose,  in  addition  to  what  he  already  knows,  the  attorney 
learns  of  something  done  or  left  undone,  something  about  which 
his  opponent  is  ignorant,  but  which,  if  revealed  and  presented  to 
the  court  and  jury,  would  bo  change  the  aspect  of  the  case  in  law 
as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  for  his  client  to  recover.  Is  that 
attorney  morally  bound  to  point  out  to  the  opposition  this  defect 
in  his  case  ?  to  condemn  openly  his  client's  fault  and  parade  his 
error  ?  What  would  be  thought  and  said  of  an  attorney  who 
should  make  such  an  exhibition  as  this  in  court  P  Would  he 
not  be  called  either  a  fool  or  a  traitor  '( 

Take  a  similar  case  In  the  criminal  courts.  Suppose  the  de- 
fendant is  on  trial  for  murder.  Is  the  attorney  bound,  in  jnstice 
to  his  client,  prisoner  and  in  cliains  though  the  client  be,  to  con- 
ceal all  tbe  defects  in  his  case  ?  to  suppress  alt  evidence  that  ia 
prejudicial  to  him,  regardless  of  its  character  ?  to  fight  as  bitterly 
against  the  revelation  on  the  witness-stand  of  those  truths  that 
make  against  the  prisoner  as  he  fights  earnestly  to  bring  ont  Uiose 
that  are  in  his  favor  7  Should  the  attorney's  aim  be  to  have  the 
prisoner  acquitted  ?  or  should  it  be  to  have  him  fairly  tried,  whether 
that  trial  result  in  acquittal  or  conviction  ? 

But  what  would  be  thought  of  an  attorney  who,  in  a  anit  of 
this  kind,  would  decline  to  take  advantage  of  a  technical  error  by 
which  he  might  secure  his  client's  acquittal,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  a  technical  error  and  did  not  go  to  the  merits  of  tho  case  ? 
What  would  be  thought  of  him  if  he  should  allow,  when  he  might 
have  prevented,  the  presentation  of  damaging  evidence  against  his 
client  because  he  believed  that  evidence  to  be  reliable  and  true  ? 
What  would  be  thought  of  him  if,  in  addition  to  this,  he  should 
actually  produce  such  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  defence  for  the 
same  reason  ? 

It  is  ditlicnlt  to  conceive  of  a  case  of  this  kind,  it  is  so  far  be- 
yond precedent ;  but  it  such  a  case  should  occur,  it  is  not  hard  J 
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imagine  the  denunciation  that  would  be  heaped  on  the  attorney 
concerned  in  it  Yet  if  he  is  strictly  honorable,  if  he  is  seeking 
for  his  client  justice  rather  than  acquittal,  what  course  is  open  to 
him  other  thui  the  one  suggested  ? 

Again,  no  attorney  in  asking  for  the  judgment  of  the  court  on 
the  legal  aspect  of  his  case,  ever,  by  any  chance,  cites  precedents 
that  make  for  the  opposing  interests,  unless  he  cites  them  for  the 
purpose  of  refuting  them.  No  attorney  ever  comments  favora- 
bly to  the  jury  on  evidence  that  bears  against  his  client,  no  mat- 
ter how  trustworthy  or  pertinent  it  may  be. 

If  he  has  within  his  knowledge  facts  or  precedents  that,  if 
known,  would  put  the  case  of  his  opponent  in  a  better  light,  he  is 
the  last  one  to  disclose  them.  His  policy  is  more  or  less  a  policy  of 
concealment.  Bat  concealment  not  only  leads  to— it  is  in  itself — 
deceit.  Tet  if  deceit  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  success  in  obtaining 
sabetantial  justice  for  a  client,  why  may  it  not,  in  this  instance,  be 
r^arded  as  a  virtue  rather  than  as  a  fault  ?  In  other  words,  is  not 
the  standard  of  morals,  in  the  practice  of  law,  necessarily,  one 
need  not  say  lower  than,  but  different  from,  that  which  should 
govern  conduct  in  other  relations  of  life  ?  And  may  not  a  lawyer 
adopt,  with  propriety,  the  professional  standard  in  his  practice 
and  retain  the  other  at  home  and  in  society  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
is  not  this  what  is  usually  done  ?  And  is  it  not  the  secret  of  the 
respect  which  is  had  for  lawyers  at  home  and  in  society,  and  of 
the  prevalent  opinion  concerning  them  so  far  as  the  practice  of 
their  profession  is  concerned  ?  But  is  it  an  honorable  consistency 
that  has  two  standards  of  right  and  wrong,  one  for  professional 
and  one  for  private  life  ?  What  difference  can  it  make  in  the  ab- 
stract honesty  of  the  thing  done  whether  it  is  a  man's  wife  and 
children  whom  he  attempts  to  deceive  or  the  court  and  "gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury '7  And  why  should  it  be  less  ignoble  to  do  a 
dishonest  or  unfair  thing  in  behalf  of  another  than  to  do  it  for 
one^s  own  benefit  ? 

If  the  popular  opinion  be  correct,  that  morality  in  its  finer 
and  more  spiritual  phases,  and  conscience  in  its  fainter  and  more 
delicate  promptings,  are  comparative  strangers  to  those  engaged  in 
an  active  practice  of  the  law  while  they  are  so  engaged — if  this 
be  true,  then  why  is  it  true  ? 

The  answer  to  this  can  better  be  given  after  considering  what 
is  really  the  most  important  and  serious  question  at  issue,  viz.: 
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Can  an  attorney  be  snccoesfu]  in  bis  calling  if  he  follows  the  \iata 
of  integrity  and  the  promptings  of  conBcionce  with  nnrarying 
strictnees  i* 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  eay  of  any  honomble  calling  that  it  places 
a  premium  on  dialioucBty ;  aud  so  far  ae  the  practice  of  the  law  is 
ooncenieil  this  may  not  be  true.  But  take  the  instance  already 
soppoeed,  of  t4ic  attorney  who,  while  mivisitig  his  client  that  he 
hufi  a  good  case  in  taw,  refuBea  to  be  employed  by  him  on  the 
ground  that  the  case  bae  inequitable  features,  and  that  therefore 
a  man  of  strict  honor  could  not  conscientiously  give  it  his  aid 
and  snpport.  Uow  long  would  it  be  before  that  client  would 
have  in  his  employ  some  attorney  whose  conscience  did  not  bind 
him  with  such  rigid  rules  ? 

Suppose,  as  has  already  been  suggested,  that  during  the  trial 
of  a  cause  in  court  the  attorney  for  one  side  or  the  other  should 
arise  and,  in  the  expressive  language  of  the  day,  "  give  the  case 
Rway"  because  his  strict  sense  of  honor  would  not  allow  him  to 
conceal  an  important  fact  or  precedent.  Would  his  client  be 
likely  to  again  intrust  him  with  a  case  at  law?  Would  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  persona  who  had  heard  his  fatal  admisaions 
and  statements  employ  him  thereafter  in  any  matter  at  law  in 
which  they  might  become  parties  ?  How  long  would  it  be,  if  he 
should  persist  in  this  general  line  of  conduct,  before  prospectiva 
and  active  litigants  would  avoid  Mm  altogether  ?  Surely  no  one 
would  care  to  place  important  interests  in  the  hands  of  an  attor- 
ney who,  by  reason  of  a  too  tender  conscience  or  an  oTer-acrupuloqs 
sense  of  honesty,  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  wreck  the  entire  cause. 

For  what  purpose  do  people  employ  attorneys?  To  advise 
them  as  to  the  moral  status  of  their  claims  ?  By  no  means ! 
They  want  to  know,  in  the  first  place,  whether  they  have  good 
eases  at  law,  and,  if  they  have,  they  want  those  cases  pushed  to  a 
successful  issue,  regardless  of  any  questions  of  ethics  that  may 
arise  concerning  them.  The  bulk  of  the  men  who  have  business 
in  the  courts,  in  this  era,  consider  themselves  capable  of  being 
their  own  custodians  of  morals. 

It  may  be  well  to  say,  at  this  point,  that  the  clientage  had  in 
view  in  this  discussion  is  not  a  clientage  of  rogues,  but  of  that 
great  body  of  respectable  persons  who  enter  or  who  are  forced 
into  litigation,  believing  that  justice  lies  in  the  main,  if  not 
wholly,  on  their  side. 
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But  88  a  rule  clients  are  blindly  prejudiced  in  favor  of  their 
own  Yiew  of  a  case.  The  old  leaven  of  human  selfishness  works  in 
them  constantly  to  their  own  moral  undoing.  In  order  to  win  they 
will  resort  to  conduct  and  methods  that  in  any  other  person  at 
any  other  time  they  themselves  would  denounce  as  disgraceful. 
And  the  serious  part  of  it  is  that  what  they  are  willing  to  do  for 
themselves  they  expect — yes,  they  demand — that  their  attorney 
ghall  do  for  them. 

Does  any  one  imagine  that  this  is^  pleasant  position  for  the 
attorney  ?  Does  any  one  wonder  that  he  is  in  danger  of  losing 
the  finer  edge  from  his  moral  sense  ?  Doubtless  there  is  no  other 
honorable  profession  under  the  sun  in  which  a  man  is  so  con- 
stantly and  so  sorely  tempted  to  swerve  from  the  straight  line  of 
strict  honesty  as  he  is  in  the  law. 

Is  not  this,  after  all,  the  secret  of  the  decadence,  if  decadence 
there  be,  in  professional  morals  ? 

The  desire  and  aim  of  the  client  must  necessarily  refiect  upon 
the  attorney.  The  attorney,  at  the  worst,  is  only  what  the  client 
expects  him  to  be,  wants  him  to  be,  employs  him  to  be. 

Suppose  the  case  were  different.  Suppose  every  prospective 
litigant  were  to  relieve  himself  of  all  manner  of  blame  before 
seeking  the  services  of  a  lawyer,  were  to  apologize  if  an  apology 
was  called  for,  pay  money  if  money  were  due,  confess  and  plead 
guilty  if  he  had  done  a  wrong  or  committed  a  crime,  and,  having 
exhausted  every  effort  of  the  kind  that  a  nice  sense  of  honor 
would  demand,  suppose  he  were  still  compelled  to  go  to  law  to 
obtain  or  protect  his  rights  :  what  would  the  result  be  if  he  should 
lay  the  matter  fairly  before  his  attorney  and  say  :  *'  I  want  this 
case  tried  openly  and  honorably.  I  don^t  want  a  suspicion  of 
unfairness  or  prejudice  or  undue  advantage  of  any  kind  to  attach 
to  it  in  any  way  '^  ? 

Why,  the  result  would  be  that  the  attorney  would  obey  instruc- 
tions and  do  so  cheerfully.  And  if  the  opposing  attorney  were 
similarly  instructed,  what  an  unusual  and  refreshing  spectacle 
there  would  be  in  court  when  that  case  should  come  on  for  trial ! 
Yet  there  are  few  attorneys  who  would  not  rather,  and  far  rather, 
conduct  a  cause  after  this  fashion  than  with  the  usual  conceal- 
ment, evasion,  exaggeration,  and  strained  logic,  if  only  they  could 
be  satisfied  of  the  approval  of  their  client  and  the  appreciation  of 
the  public 
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Suppose  all  clionta  ahoiild  deeira  their  cases  coudacted  in  ttiU 
wa;  and  all  attorneys  should  yield  to  that  desire,  as  donbtless  t}iey 
would  be  glad  to :  how  the  character  of  litigation  wonld  be 
chaiigod  I  how  the  atmosphere  of  the  courts  would  be  cleiired  and 
purified !  what  a  moral  revolution  eooiety  at  Urge  would 
undergo  ! 

The  public  may  wag  its  head,  and  smile  and  talk  as  it  will 
about  the  disingenuousiiess  of  lawyers,  but  when  it  has  succeeded 
in  taking  the  beam  out  of  its  own  eye,  it  will  be  astonished  to 
find  that  the  motes  in  the  eyes  of  its  brethren,  the  lawyers,  hare 
already  disappeared. 

But  this  dream  of  a  reformed  society  and  a  reformed  bar  is 
Utopian,  Pew  people  hare  yet  attained  to  the  point  of  perfeo- 
tiou  reached  by  these  imaginary  clients.  Men  must  bo  taiieii  as 
they  are,  not  as  they  ought  to  be,  in  discussing  problems  con- 
cerning them ;  and  there  stlU  remain  among  us  those  human 
prejudices  and  passions  that  govern  individual  conduct,  and  that, 
overflowing  into  the  office  of  the  attorney,  drive  him  often  to  the 
yerge  of  dishonor. 

So  the  burden  of  the  effort  at  reform  rolls  back  again  upon 
the  attorney ;  and  does  it  not  properly  belong  with  him,  after  all  ? 
Has  not  he  the  power  of  compelling  would-be  clients  to  come  to 
him  with  clean  hands  and  honest  hearts  ?  His  aid  is  indispensable 
when  the  law  is  to  be  invoked.  Suppose  he  were  to  refuse  that 
aid  until  they  shall  have  purged  themselves  of  all  manner  of 
unfairness  and  deceit.  Suppose — not  one  attorney  alone,  for 
that  would  mean  professional  disaster  to  him,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  but — an  entire  bar  should  adopt  a  certain  high  standard  of 
professional  morals,  and  compel  their  clients  to  come  to  it  and 
live  up  to  it.     Would  not  that  solve  the  problem? 

Utopia  again  I  It  is  easy  enough  to  form  bar  associations  and 
lay  down  rules  for  the  conduct  of  members,  to  a  certain  point,  and 
to  enforce  them  too.  Direct  falsehood,  treachery  to  a  client,  a 
hundred  unprofessional  and  dishonorable  deeds,  may  be  discovered 
and  punished.  But  how  can  any  man  or  eet  of  men  lay  down 
rules  to  govern  conduct  in  relation  to  those  nicer  moral  qualities 
in  which  no  man  ia  capable  of  judging  another ;  qualities  which 
are  too  ethereal  to  be  reduced  to  material  form,  too  subtile  to  he 
moulded  into  definite  shape,  too  spiritual  to  be  defined  in  thelait- 
guage  of  men  ?    In  this  moral  domain  there  is  no  room  for  f 
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mulated  laws  for  the  goyemment  of  any  conduct  but  self -con- 
duct.    Here  each  individual  must  be  his  own  censor  and  guide. 

Hence  the  fallacy^  not  to  say  the  folIy>  of  attempting  to  frame 
%  Bystem  of  laws  which  shall  tiJce  in  the  entire  range  of  prof es- 
nonal  ethics,  with  a  yiew  to  its  enforcement  by  any  organization. 

In  the  mean  time  this  is  the  situation  :  The  profession  of  the 
law  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  ill  repute.  Lawyers  are  regarded, 
as  a  class,  with  something  more  than  suspicion,  so  far  as  their  pro- 
fessional integrity  is  concerned.  More  serious  still  is  the  fact  that 
this  suspicion  is  not  wholly  unfounded,  and  that  this  lack  of 
integrity,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  goes  not  onlyunrebukedby  the 
people  at  large,  but  is  actually  placed  at  a  premium  by  those  people 
when  they  become  prospective  or  active  litigants. 

For  aU  this  there  should  be  a  remedy.    Who  will  suggest  it  ? 

Who  will  rescue  a  most  honorable  calling  from  its  present  un- 
fortunate environment  ? 

HoMEB  Gbeeke. 


THE  SIITEE  QUESTION  AGAIN. 

BY  JESSE  SELIOUAN. 


The  Gret  easentials  of  prodaction  and  commerce  are  certa'mty 
and  stability.  Absolute  certainty  is,  of  course,  never  attainable ; 
even  moderate  certainty  ia  rare.  Whatever  reduces  uncertainty 
aids  enterprise.  The  physical  obstaclea  surrounding  undertak- 
ings are  difficult  enough  to  foresee  ;  they  should  not  be  com- 
plicated wilfully. 

It  is  apparent  that  in  a  community  where  money  is  unknown 
and  barter  is  in  vogue  there  would  be  two  causes  affecting  the 
value  of  any  article  which  the  owner  desires  to  exchange  for  any 
other  article.  These  would  be,  first,  the  amount  of  the  former 
as  compared  with  the  needs  of  the  community,  and,  secondly,  the 
amount  of  the  latter,  similarly  compared.  The  value  of  the  ar- 
ticle would  vary  according  to  this  compound  ratio,  and  any  one 
making  a  contract  must  run  the  risk  of  variation  in  each  ratio. 
The  introduction  of  money  does  away  with  one  of  these  causes  of 
complication  by  substituting  a  standard  whose  variations  are  ex- 
ceedingly alow  in  their  operatiou.  For  this  purpose  all  civilized 
nations  have  come  to  use  gold,  a  metal  whose  scarcity  and  useful- 
ness have  qualified  it  for  the  purpose.  It  will  not,  presumably, 
be  questioned  that  in  industrial  and  commercial  operations  cer- 
tainty is  essential,  and  it  should  bo  clear  that  this  certainty  is 
better  attained  by  a  standard  in  conformity  with  that  of  other 
communities  than  by  a  different  one. 

On  this  point  the  mere  mention  of  a  few  facts  drawn  from  oar 
own  experience  will  dispel  all  doubt.  Our  surplus  agricultural 
product*  are  all  exported  to  countries  having  a  gold  standard,  and 
are  paid  for  in  that  atandftrJ.  Suppose  for  a  moment  ours  to  be  a 
silver  '  ^,  and  what  results  ?  Ourfarmersarepaidin  silver,. 
w>  cotton  prices  follow  not  only  agricultural  i 
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,  but  the  price  of  silver  Be  woll.  W^ider  rariations  iii  price, 
I  difficnll  to  foresee,  resalt,  together  with  an  increase  and 
jitaation  of  that  speculatioD  which  the  prodacer  regards  ae  bo 
t"jnriou8  to  his  intereata,  and  the  producer  suSera  :  prudent  buy- 
'  n  for  nncertaiu  markets  insist  on  ample  margin  to  guard 
igainst  lose,  and  this  means  lower  prices  for  the  producer. 

It  eevma  uanecessary  to  say  more  on  this  point ;  the  statement 
aurrieB  \ta  own  proof.  If  we  had  no  commercial  relutiona  with 
otb«r  eoantrioa,  a  silver  standard  would  answer  our  pur))0se  as 
well  aa  a  gold  standard.  True  ;  hat  we  have  such  relations,  and 
they  are  of  enormous  importance.  A  standard  different  from 
that  of  the  commercial  world  wonid  affect  the  vast  mass  of  our 
iiaporU  and  exports,  and  but  little  less  directly  every  other  indus- 
try touching  theea  at  any  point.  We  desire  to  create  a  foreign 
m&rket  for  our  prodacta ;  and  shall  we  manifest  our  desire  by  put- 
ting obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  fulfilment  ?  Bat  it  is  said  that 
tbe  country  is  crying  for  more  circulating  medium  :  whether  it 
needs  it  or  not,  is  a  question  apart  from  the  question  of  free  coin- 
afj^e  of  silver,  and  one  to  be  considered  on  its  own  merits.  If  it 
is  needed,  by  all  means  let  it  be  fumiehed  ;  but  let  it  bo  a  medium 
that  will  cure  and  not  aggravate  the  complaint. 

Bat  enough — the  contention  so  far  is  but  this :  the  most 
■table  oommercial  condition  is  the  most  favorable  ;  a  common 
et*ndanl  with  other  nations  gives  more  stability  than  the  reverse. 
This  is  only  saying  that  it  is  easier  to  walk  a  steady  than  a  swaying 
tight<rope. 

Does  free  coinage  of  silver  mean  a  silrer  standard  ?  Undoubt- 
edly ;  and  the  most  disastrous  effects  of  free  coinage  are  not,  by 
(ar,  those  outlined  above,  but  consist  in  the  agonies  of  transition. 
What  is  free  coinage  ?  Free  coinage  of  silver  means  that  any 
one  may  present  41'JJ  grains  of  silver  900  fine  at  the  mints  of  the 
United  States  and  have  a  silver  dollar  coined  therefrom.  But 
silver  !,000  Sno  is  worth  in  the  market  H.03  per  ounce  of  480 
graiim ;  ao  412J  grains  900  6ne  can  be  bought  for  81  cents. 
Who  would  not  jump  ut  so  simple  and  certain  a  profit  ?  The 
goTemment  stMiuU  ready  to  give  tl  for  a  quantity  of  metal  that 
may  be>  par<:ha8ed  for  81  cents  ;  the  profit  is  certain  ;  there  is  no 
risk,  U  it  doubted  that  practically  all  silver  bullion  in  the 
coQDtry  will  flow  into  the  mint,  that  silver  will  come  from  abroad 
Bte  purpose,  and  that  the  product  of  the  mines  will  take 
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the  sborteBt  road  to  the  same  ahelter  7  So  large  an  increase  in 
circulating  medium  causes  a  rise  in  prices,  wiiich  checks  eiportt 
and  stimuUtes  importa  of  commodities, — checks  exports,  for  for- 
eign countries  cannot  nse  oar  products  at  such  hij;h  prices ; 
stimulates  imports,  for  foreign  merchandise  is  then  cheap,  com- 
pared yrith  our  prices.  So  at  the  moment  when  we  hare  the  most 
imports  to  pay  for  we  are  deprived  of  our  usual  means  of  paying 
for  them,  namely,  our  exports.  Butpay  wemast ;  commodities 
cannot  be  sent  except  at  a  lose  ;  only  gold  can  be  had  on  the 
old  basis ;  silver  cannot  go,  for  who  will  send  silver  abroad  for 
the  privilege  of  receiving  81  cents,  when  at  home  the  sttta 
offers  a  dollar  ?  So  the  gold  goes,  and  a  wild  scramble  begins 
for  the  metal  which  is,  after  all,  the  standard  of  the  world. 
The  gold  in  government  vaults  is  quickly  drained,  then  follows 
a  premium,  and  the  silver  standard  is  upon  us. 

The  magnitude  of  the  forces  at  work  to  bring  about  these  re- 
snlts  can  be  seen  by  considering  a  few  important  figures.  The 
mines  of  the  United  States  yielded  during  the  calendar  year  1889 
gold  to  the  value  of  ^32,800,000 ;  silver  with  a  commercial  value 
of  t46,750,000,  but  with  a  coining  value  of  »64,6iG,464.  The 
whole  world  produced  in  the  same  year  $121,162,000  of  gold  and 
1161,318,000  (coining  valuo)  of  silver. 

The  stock  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  United  States  on  Novem- 
ber 1, 1890,  is  estimated  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint  to  have  been 
$1,180,336,177,  of  which  *694,865,680  consisted  of  gold  coin  and 
bullion.  The  metallic  assets  of  the  treasury  of  the  Unit«d  States 
on  the  same  date  consisted  of  $294,489,602  gold  and  $352,566,752 
silver. 

In  other  words,  the  greater  part  of  the  treasury  assets  already 
oonsiats  of  silver.  Under  a  free-coinage  law,  the  four  hundred 
millions  of  gold  now  circulating  or  hoarded  by  private  parties  or 
banks  outside  of  the  treasury  vaults  would  at  once  disappear  from 
circulation,  while  the  gold  in  the  treasury  would  remain  no  longer 
than  the  time  required  for  the  physical  effort  to  remove  it. 

The  effect  of  a  change  of  standard  on  enterprises  in  course  of 
execution,  on  established  bnainess,  on  investments, — in  fact,  on 
all  industry, — is  moat  disastrous.  Such  a  change  defeats  every 
reasonable  expectation  formed  before  it  took  place.  Merchants 
that  have  b"""''  themselves  to  make  large  payments  in  othar 
countries  fore   in  gold,  receive  silver  from  thoseJI 
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owe  them^  and  bo  cannot  pay  their  debts,  or,  if  they  can,  then 
only  at  immense  loss.  Railroads  receive  silver  for  freight  and 
paasengen  carried,  and  have  promised  to  pay  their  bonds  and 
coupons  in  gold ;  and  so  thronghout  the  list.  But  this  is  only  the 
beginning.  The  failure  of  one  merchant  means  the  failure  of 
others,  his  creditors ;  mercantile  failures,  the  stoppage  of  fac- 
tories, the  ruin  of  railroads,  mean  laborers  and  mechanics  thrown 
oat  of  employment,  reduced  wages  to  those  remaining,  and,  to 
orown  all,  decreased  purchasing  power  of  these  reduced  wages. 
Prices  of  commodities  rise  rapidly  ;  wages  but  slowly. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  what  such  a  condition  means :  trans- 
lated into  daily  newspaper  reports,  it  reads,  distrust ;  failure 
npon  failure  of  commercial  houses,  of  banks,  of  factories ;  de- 
moralization ;  panic ;  then  hard  times ;  utter  stagnation  and 
dnlness,  and,  accompanying  all  this,  suffering  and  hardship. 

Those  who  will  feel  these  hardships  most  keenly  are  wage- 
esmers  and  farmers,  the  people  of  small  means,  for  they  have  no 
surplus  on  which  they  can  depend  :  a  reduction  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  wages  means  to  them  iin  inroad  on  the  comforts  and  nec- 
omnriofi  of  life,  and  not  merely  smaller  savings,  as  it  does  to  those 
of  larger  means. 

It  is  admitted  that  our  coinage  as  at  present  constituted  is  not 
satisfactory  ;  the  discussion  of  a  remedy  is  an  interesting  subject, 
but  one  which  the  present  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  on. 
Let  it  here  suflSce  that  our  inquiry  has  shown  free  coinage  not  to 
be  the  remedy,  for  it  is  a  blow  at  prosperity — a  blow  the  main 
force  of  which  will  fall  on  wage-earners  and  producers.  Let  these 
examine  the  question  candidly,  and  if  they  do  not  bring  their 
representatives  to  a  realizing  sense  of  their  position,  they  will 
have  only  themselves  to  blame  for  the  consequences. 

Whether  the  solution  will  ultimately  be  in  international 
bimetallism,  time  will  show;  conferences  of  all  the  principal 
nations  to  discuss  the  subject  should  be  encouraged.  Meanwhile 
it  is  to  the  interest  of  every  scjtion  of  the  country  that  it  do  not 
expose  itself  to  grave  dangers  in  attempting  the  impossible. 

Just  here  the  cry  for  more  circulating  medium  calls  for  a 
word  concerning  the  distinction  between  free  coinage  and  the 
coinage  of  a  fixed  amount  of  silver  by  the  state.  The  coinage  of 
a  fixed  amount  by  the  state  stands,  for  purposes  of  circulation, 
on  the  same  basis  as  an  issue  of  paper  money.    As  a  circulating 
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medium  it  is  good  aa  long  as  there  is  back  of  it,  in  the  control  ( 
the  state,  an  amonnt  of  gold  sufficient  to  meet  all  demands  f( 
redemption.  It  circulates  because  every  one  believes  it  to  be  coi 
vertible  into  gold  on  demand.  What  proportion  such  issues  mui 
bear  to  reserves  is  a  matter  of  banking  experience.  But  it  is  hei 
im{)ortant  to  note  the  distinction  between  this  condition  and  fn 
coinage ;  it  is  a  difference  of  kind,  not  of  degree. 

Let  us  formulate  the  conclusions  forced  upon  us.  We  see  thi 
certainty  is  a  necessary  element  of  prosperous  industry ;  that 
standard  of  value  in  common  with  other  countries  contribut< 
to  certainty  ;  that  free  coinage  of  silver  causes  a  different  stanc 
anl ;  that  therefore  free  coinage  of  silver  is  a  measure  hurtful  t 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  ;  and,  above  all,  that  the  financii 
strain  incident  to  the  change  of  standard  will  be  severer  than  an 
previously  experienced  in  this  country. 

Jesse  Selioman. 


^ 
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BY   OUIDA  AND  FATHER  IGNATIUS. 


Vbbt  soon,  as  the  history  of  the  world  counts  time,  Christi- 
anitj  will  have  completed  its  two  thousand  years  of  existence.  In 
some  shape  or  other  its  doctrines  dominate  the  whole  of  Europe 
and  America  and  Australasia ;  and  even  in  Asia  and  in  Africa  its 
representatives  and  its  missionaries  are  busied  in  the  endeavors  to 
diffuse  them  into  the  dark  places  of  the  earth.  Whether  we 
accept  it  as  what  is  called  a  revealed  or  supernatural  religion,  or 
whether  we  consider  it  an  offspring  of  the  older  and  similar  myths 
of  Asia  united  to  Judaism,  the  fact  remains  the  same  of  the  im- 
mense area  of  its  adoption  by  the  human  race,  and  especially  by 
the  Aryan  race.  Islamism  is  widespread,  but  has  no  continuous 
power  of  proselytism  similar  to  Christianity  ;  and  Judaism, 
though  inexorably  potent  on  the  Jewish  tribes,  whatever  country 
they  inhabit,  can  claim  little  or  no  power  of  attracting  strangers 
within  its  fold ;  does  not,  indeed,  seek  to  attract  any. 

To  live  and  spread  as  it  has  done,  Christianity  must  have 
tome  vital  force  within  itself  superior  to  those  possessed  by 
other  creeds.  It  must  be  suited  to  the  human  race  in  some  man- 
ner which  the  religion  of  Mohammed  and  that  of  Israel  have 
alike  missed.  Indeed,  the  whole  history  of  the  acquisition  of  its 
dominion  is  very  singular,  and  has  probably  been  due  to  the  so- 
cialistic element  contained  in  it ;  for  the  gospels  are  a  breviary 
intimately  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  communist.  Mohammed- 
anism is  aristocratic  ;  so  is  Judaism ;  so  were  the  Greek  and  Latin 
religions  ;  but  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  democracy,  of  uni- 
versal equality,  of  the  poor  man  consoled  for  pri\Tition  on  earth 
by  his  belief  that  such  privation  is  surely  the  narrow  gate  by 
which  heaven  alone  can  be  reached.  Even  in  the  moment  when 
Christianity  most  nearly  approached  an  aristocratic  worship,  it 
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still  contained  the  germa  of  ilemocrocy ;  it  still  held  ont  hope  to 
the  poor  man,  hopo  both  spiritual  and  material :  in  the  fendal 
ages,  when  it  waa  the  war-cry  of  knights  and  the  ruling  power  of 
great  kinga  and  arrogant  priests,  it  still  whispered  in  the  eiir  of 
the  swineherd  and  the  Bcnllion :  "Take  my  tonsure  and  my 
habit,  and  who  knows  that  thou  mayat  not  live  to  earn  the  trij 


Because  socialism  is  for  a  great  part  atheistic,  it  has  been  wh< 
forgotten  how  socialistic  have  been  the  inflnences  on  society 
Christianity.  The  evangels  are  essentially  the  dream  of  a 
man  ;  the  vision  of  a  peasant  asleep  after  s  day  of  toil, 
seeing  in  his  vision  the  angels  come  for  him,  whilst  they  spw 
the  rich  man  ou  whose  fields  he  has  labored.  "  Come  to  me,  all 
ye  who  sorrow  and  are  heavy-laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  It 
is  the  invitation  to  the  poor  ;  not  to  the  rich.  The  disciples  are 
fishermen  for  the  moat  part ;  Christ  is  himself  a  carpenter ;  the 
nbole  dream  is  a  passion-play  of  peasants  as  entirely  as  that 
which  represented  itlastyearin  Ammergan;  and  in  it  power,  intel- 
lect, and  law  are  all  subverted  and  proved  wrong  when  Pilate  goes 
down  from  the  judgment-seat,  and  the  watching  fishers  believe  that 
they  behold  the  resurrection.  This  socialistic  influence  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  have  had,  and  have  gradually  mode  felt 
throughout  many  ages,  and  are  making  felt  more  sharply  and 
rudely  in  this  our  own  than  in  any  other  age.  The  most  "pious" 
of  all  sects  are  also  always  the  most  democratic  :  the  Noncon- 
formists and  the  Wesleyans  are  always  the  most  intent  on  levelling 
the  harriers  and  irregularities  of  social  life.  Protestantism  was 
the  democratic  daughter  of  tho  Papacy,  but  the  Papacy  waa  also 
a  democrat  when  it  made  it  possible  for  a  swineherd  to  hold  the 
keys  of  St.  Peter,  and  for  a  Becket  to  rule  a  Flantagenet,  for  a 
Wolsey  to  rule  a  Tudor. 

Again  and  again  the  humble  vassal  lived  to  thonder  exi 
mnnication  upon  monarchs,  and  the  timid  scribe  who  dared 
lift  his  eyes  from  his  scroll  became  the  most  powerful, 
arrogant,  the  most  inexorable  of  churchmen.  It  was  this  hope 
contained  within  it  for  the  lowliest,  this  palm  held  out  by  it  to 
the  poorest,  which  made  the  enormous  influence  of  Christianity 
from  the  days  of  Basil  and  Augustine  to  the  days  of  Richelieu  and 
Wolsey.  The  feudal  lords  who  shouted  Christian  war-cries,  and 
the  despotic  kings  who  sworo  by  the  Holy  Rood  and  by  Ou: 
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were  wholly  nnoonscious  that  in  the  creed  they  cherished  there 
were  the  germs  of  the  democratic  inflaences  which  would  in  time 
to  come  undermine  thrones  and  make  aristocracy  an  empty  name; 
they  did  not  know  that  in  Clement  Marot^s  psalm-books  and  in 
Wycliffe's  Bible  there  lay  folded  that  which  would  in  time  to  come 
bring  forth  the  thesis  of  Bakounine  and  the  demands  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor. 

And  if  we  meditate  on  and  realize  the  essentially  socialistic 
tendencies  of  the  Ghristian  creeds  we  may  wonder  that  the 
"grands  de  la  ferre*'  ever  so  welcomed  it,  or  ever  failed  to  see  in  it 
the  death-germs  of  their  own  order ;  but  we  shall  completely  under- 
stand why  it  fascinated  all  the  laboring  classes  of  mankind  and 
planted  in  them  those  seeds  of  communism  which  are  now  bear- 
ing forth  full  fruit.  But  what  is  almost  equally  certain  is  that 
Christianity  will  be  wholly  powerless  to  restrain  the  results  of 
what  it  has  inspired. 

For  of  all  absolutely  powerless  things  on  earth  Christianity 
is  the  most  powerless,  even  though  sovereigns  are  still  conse- 
crated, multitudes  still  baptized,  parliaments  and  tribunals 
stiU  opened,  and  countless  churches  and  cathedrals  still 
builded  in  its  name.  It  has  become  a  shibboleth,  a  husk, 
a  robe  with  no  heart  beating  within  it,  a  winged  angel 
carved  in  dead  wood.  It  has  said  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  the  rich  man  to  be  just  or  inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven  : 
the  anarchists  insist  that  it  is  utterly  impossible,  and  will,  if  they 
can,  cast  the  rich  man  into  hell  on  earth. 

Christianity  has  opened  the  flood-gates  to  socialism  ;  but  it 
will  not  have  any  power  in  itself  to  close  them  again.  For  nothing 
can  be  in  more  complete  contradiction  than  the  prevalence  of  the 
profession  of  Christianity  with  the  impotency  of  that  profession  to 
color  and  control  human  life.  The  Buddha  of  Galilee  has  not 
one-thousaudth  part  of  the  direct  influence  on  his  professional 
disciples  that  is  possessed  by  the  Buddha  of  India.  Christianity 
is  professed  over  the  whole  earth  wherever  the  Aryan  race  exists 
and  rules,  but  all  the  kingdoms  and  republics  which  make  it 
their  state  creed  are,  practically,  wuoUy  unaffected  by  its  doc- 
trines, except  in  so  far  as  their  socialistic  members  derive  prece- 
dent and  strength  from  them.  Take,  for  instance,  that  which 
governs  states  and  prescribes  the  duties  of  men — the  majesty  of 
the  law,  as  it  is  termed — the  science  and  the  practice  of  legislation. 
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Side  by  aide  with  the  religion  enjoined  by  the  state  thero  exiata 
it  code  of  legislation  which  violates  every  precept  of  Christianity, 
and  resomblea  only  the  lex  Inlionis  of  the  old  Hebrew  law,  which 
the  ChrietiaB  creed  was  supposed  to  have  destroyed  and  saper- 
eeded. 

A  savage  insistence  on  having  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth  is  the  foundation  of  all  modern  law.  The  European  or 
the  American  or  the  Australaeian  goes  on  Sunday  to  his  church 
and  aays  his  formula,  "Forgive  us  our  trespasaea  aa  we  forgive 
those  who  trespass  against  us,"  and  then  on  the  Monday  morning 
prosec^utes  a  boy  who  stole  a  ball  of  string,  or  a  neighbor  who  has 
invaded  a  right  of  way,  or  an  enemy  whose  cow  has  strayed,  or  whose 
horac  has  kicked,  or  whose  dog  has  bitten,  and  exacts  for  one  and 
all  of  these  offences  the  uttermost  penalty  that  the  law  will  permit 
him  to  demand.  It  may  be  said  that  such  law  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary in  civilized  states :  it  may  be  so ;  bnt  then  the  empty 
formula  of  the  Christian  forgiveness  of  trespasses  should  be  in 
honesty  abandoned. 

Mr.  Kuskin  never  writes  on  Venice  without  dwelling  on  the 
Tital  influence  of  the  Christian  creed  on  the  men  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  contrasting  the  religious  spirit  of  those  whose  cry  was 
St.  Mark  and  whose  admiration  was  St.  Jerome  with  those  of 
modern  times,  when  these  names  mean  nothing  on  the  ears  of 
men.  But,  in  truth,  the  influence  was  architectural  and  artistic 
rather  than  moral :  the  memory  neither  of  St.  Mark  nor  St. 
Jerome  over  prevented  the  blinding  of  the  eyes  of  doges  who  had 
displeased  the  people,  the  treachery  and  brutality  of  their  inex- 
orable decree,  or  the  torture  of  the  Foscari,  or  the  betrayal  of 
Oarracoiolo,  or  the  sale  of  slaves,  or  any  one  of  the  awful  crueltiea 
and  tyrannies  of  the  Council  of  Ten. 

And  as  it  was  in  the  Venice  of  the  middle  ages,  so  has  it 
been  and  is  wherever  Christianity  is  nominally  dominant.  The 
cross  is  eoibroiderod  on  banners  and  its  psalter  is  carried  to 
churches  in  pious  hands,  but  its  real  influence  on  the  life  of  na- 
tions is  as  slight  as  that  of  Mark  .and  Jerome  on  the  Council  of  Ten. 
Tlio  whole  practical  life  of  nations  lives,  breathes,  and  holds  ita 
place  by  creeds  and  necessities  which  are  the  complete  antithesis  of 
the  Christian  ;  they  are  selfish  in  their  policies,  bloodthirsty  in 
their  wars,  cunning  in  their  diplomacy,  avaricious  in  their  cots-' 
merce,  unsparing  in  their  hours  of  victory.  They  are  so,  and,  ai 
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ificy  most  be  80,  or  they  would  be  pushed  out  of  their  place 
iLiuougst  nBtioDs  aud  piircellod  out,  like  Joseph's  coat,  amongst 
tlieir  fooa. 

The  capitalist  who  makes  millions  by  the  manufacture  oi 
rifled  cannon  sees  oo  incouaistency  in  murmuring  in  his  seat 
at  Catholic  mass  or  Protestant  service,  "  Ketnrn  good  for  evil," 
"  If  one  cheek  be  smitten,  tnm  the  other,"  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
injanctioDs  to  peace  aud  forbearance  :  were  any  to  suggest  to  him 
the  inooQsistency  of  his  conduct,  such  an  one  would  speak  to  deaf 
care  ;  that  his  whole  life  was  a  violation  of  the  precepts  he  pro- 
fessed would  bean  unintelligible  reproach  to  him  ;  bis  soul  would 
take  refuge,  smug  aud  safe,  in  his  formulas.  Yet  who  can  deny 
that,  if  the  commands  of  Christianity  had  in  the  least  penetrated 
lieueath  the  surface  of  human  life,  to  make  weapons  of  destruc- 
tion would  be  viewed  as  a  crime  bo  frightful  that  none  would 
attempt  it  ?  Some  writer  has  said  that  "siuging  psalms  never 
yet  prevented  a  grocer  from  sanding  his  sugar."  This  rough 
joke  expresses  in  a  grotesque  form  what  may  be  said  in  all  serious- 
sees  of  the  impotency  of  Christianity  to  affect  modern  national  life. 

Christianity  is  a  formtUa :  it  ia  nothing  more.  The  nations 
in  which  daily  services  in  its  honor  are  said  in  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  cathedrals  and  churches,  sell  opium  to  the  Chinese, 
cheat  and  slay  red  Indians,  slaughter  with  every  brutality  the 
peaceful  natives  of  Tonqain  and  Anam,  carry  fire  and  sword 
into  central  Asia,  kill  Africans  like  ants  on  expeditions,  and  keep 
t  whole  populace  in  the  grip  of  military  service  frpm  the  Spree 

the  Elbe,  from  the  Seine  to  the  Neva.  Whether  the 
be  England,  America,  France,  Russia,  or  Germany,  the 
the  same  ;  with  the  gospels  on  its  reading-desks  and  their 
Ibboleth  on  its  lips,  every  nation  practically  follows  the  lusts 
and  paeeions  of  its  human  greeds  for  possession  of  territory  and 
increase  of  treasure.  Not  one  amongst  them  is  better  in  this  mat- 
ter than  another.  Kmpp  gnns,  shrapnel  shells,  nitro -glycerine, 
and  submarine  torpedoes  are  the  practical  issues  of  evangcli- 
cism  all  over  the  civilized  world.  And  the  nations  are  eo  sub- 
limely nnc^nsciouB  of  their  own  hypocrisy  tliat  they  have  bless- 
ings on  their  warfare  pronounced  by  their  ecclesiastics,  and  im- 
plore the  Lord  of  Hosts  for  his  sympathy  before  sending  out 
armored  cruisers. 

inevitable,  is  the  reply  ;  in  the  present  state  of  hostility 
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botween  all  Dations,  the  first  one  to  renounce  tbe  arts  of  war 
would  be  swallowed  up  bj  the  otbers.  So  it  would  be,  no  doubt ; 
but  if  this  bo  the  chief  fruit  of  Christianity,  may  not  this  religion 
jnstly  be  eaiil  to  have  failed  conspicuously  in  impreBsing  itself 
upon  mankind  ?  It  baa  impressed  its  formulas  ;  not  its  spirit. 
It  has  eewn  a  phylactery  on  the  hem  of  humanity's  robe  :  it  has 
never  touched  the  eoul  of  humanity  beneath  the  robe.  It  has 
produced  the  iniquities  of  the  Inquisition,  the  egotism  and  celi- 
bacy of  the  monasteries,  the  fury  of  religious  wars,  the  ferocity 
of  tbe  Hussite,  of  the  Catholic,  of  the  Puritan,  of  the  Spaniard, 
of  the  Irish  Orangeman  and  of  the  Irish  Papist ;  it  has  divided 
farailiea,  alienated  friends,  lighted  the  torch  of  civil  war,  and 
home  the  virgin  and  the  graybeard  to  the  burning  pile,  broken 
delicate  limbs  upon  the  wheel  and  wrung  the  souls  and  bodies 
of  innocent  creatures  on  the  rack  :  all  this  it  has  done, 
done  in  the  uame  of  God, 

But  of  mercy,  of  pity,  of  forbearance,  of  true  eelf-saci 
what  has  it  over  taught  the  world  ? 

A  while  ago  there  was  published  an  account  of  tbe  manufact- 
ure of  the  deadliest  sort  of  dynamite  on  the  shores  of  Arran. 
Full  in  the  front  of  the  great  sea,  with  all  the  majesty  of  a  rock- 
bound  and  solitary  shore  around  them,  these  hideous  works  raise 
their  blasphemous  face  to  nature  and  pollute  and  profane  her 
most  solemn  glories.  And  there,  on  this  coast  of  Arran,  numbers 
of  young  girls  work  at  the  devilish  thing  in  wooden  huts,  with 
every  moment  the  ever-present  risk  of  women  and  huts  beinjj 
blown  into  a  million  of  atoms  if  so  much  as  a  shred  of  metal  or 
even  a  ray  of  too  warm  Bunshine  strike  on  the  foul,  sickly,  infer- 
nal compound  which  their  fingers  handle.  A  brief  while  since 
two  girls  were  thus  blown  into  the  air,  and  were  so  instantaneously 
and  utterly  annihilated  that  not  a  purticlo  of  their  bodies 
or  of  their  clothing  could  be  recognized ;  and  all  the  while 
the  sea-gulls  were  circling,  and  the  waves  leaping,  and  the  clouds 
sailing,  and  deep  calling  to  deep,  "  IjO  1  behold  the  devil  and  all 
his  works  1"  And  there  is  no  devil  thereat  all  except  man — 
man  who  makes  money  out  of  this  fell  thing  which  blasts  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  scars  the  faces  of  the  hills,  and  has  made 
possible  to  civilization  a  fashion  of  wholesale  assassinatiou  so 
horrible,  so  craven,  and  so  treacherouA  '.hat  the  boldness  of  opaa 
murder  seems  almost  virtue  beside  i' 
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The  manufactory  of  nitro-glycerine  on  the  Arran  shore  is 
the  emblem  of  the  world  which  caUs  itself  Christian.  No  donbt 
the  canny  Scots  who  are  enriched  by  it  go  to  their  kirk  re- 
ligiously, are  elders  of  it  very  likely,  and  if  they  saw  a  boy  trundle 
a  hoop  or  a  girl  use  a  needle  on  the  Sabbath  day,  would  think  they 
saw  a  crime,  and  would  summon  and  chastise  the  sinners.  Pontius 
Pilate  was  afraid  and  ashamed  when  he  had  condemned  an  inno- 
cent man  ;  but  the  modem  followers  of  Christ  have  neither  fear 
nor  shame  when  they  pile  up  gold  on  gold  in  their  bankers'  cel- 
lars through  the  death  which  they  have  manufactured  and  sold,  in- 
different though  it  should  strike  down  a  thousand  innocent  men. 

Even  of  death  Christianity  has  made  a  terror  which  was 
unknown  to  the  gay  calmness  of  the  Pagan  and  the  stoical  repose 
of  the  Indian.  Never  has  death  been  the  cause  of  such  craven 
timidity  as  in  the  Christian  world,  to  which,  if  Christians  believed 
any  part  of  what  they  profess,  it  would  be  the  harbinger  of  glad 
tidings,  the  welcome  messenger  of  a  more  perfect  life.  To  vision- 
aries like  Catherine  of  Siena  it  may  have  been  so  at  times,  but  to 
the  masses  of  men  and  women  professing  the  Christian  faith 
death  has  been  and  is  the  King  of  Terrors,  from  whoso  ap- 
proach they  cower  in  an  agony  which  Petronius  Arbiter  would 
have  ridiculed  and  Socrates  and  Seneca  have  scorned.  The 
Greek  and  the  Latin  gave  dignity  to  death,  and  awaited  it  with 
philosophy  and  peace ;  but  the  Christian  beholds  in  it  innumer- 
able fears  like  a  child's  terror  of  ghosts  in  darkness,  and  by  the 
manner  of  the  funeral  rites  with  which  he  celebrates  it  contrives 
to  make  grotesque  even  that  mute  majesty  which  rests  with  the 
dead  slave  as  much  as  with  the  dead  emperor. 

Christianity  has  been  cruel  in  much  to  the  human  race.  It 
has  quenched  much  of  the  sweet  joy  and  gladness  of  life  ;  it  has 
caused  the  natural  passions  and  affections  of  it  to  be  held  as  sins ; 
by  its  teaching  that  the  body  should  be  despised  it  has  brought 
on  all  the  unnamable  filth  which  was  made  a  virtue  in  the  monas- 
tic orders,  and  which  in  the  Italian,  the  Spanish,  the  Russian 
peoples  and  the  poor  of  all  nations  is  a  cherished  and  inde- 
structible habit.  In  its  permission  to  man  to  lay  subject  to  him  all 
other  living  creatures  of  the  earth  it  conjoined  the  cruelty  of  the 
barbarian  and  of  the  pagan,  and  endowed  it  with  what  appeared 
a  divine  authority — ^an  authority  which  science,  despising  Chris- 
tianity, has  yet  not  been  asham^  to  borrow  and  to  use. 
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Letuaendeavor  to  realize  the  uantterable  torments  endnred  by 
men  and  maidena  in  their  efforts  to  subdue  the  nntural  di 
tbeir  senses  and  their  Hffectiuns  to  the  unmttnml  oclibdcy  of 
cloister,  and  we  shall  see  tliat  the  tortnres  inflicted  by  Cbrb 
ity  have  been  more  cruel  than  the  cruelties  of  death. 
tianity  ever  has  been  the  enemy  of  human  lore;  it  foi 
cursed  and  expelled  and  crucified  the  one  passion  which  sweetens 
and  smiles  on  human  life,  which  makes  the  desert  blossom  aa 
the  rose,  and  which  glorifies  the  common  things  and  common 
ways  of  earth.  It  made  of  this,  the  angel  of  life,  a  shape  of  sin 
and  darkness,  and  bade  the  woman  whose  lips  were  warm 
with  the  first  kisses  of  her  lover  believe  herself  accursed  and 
ashamed.  Even  in  the  unions  which  it  reluctantly  permitted,  it 
degraded  and  dwarfed  the  passion  which  it  could  not  entirely  ex- 
clude, and  permitted  it  coarsely  to  exist  for  the  mere  necessity  of 
procreatiou.  The  words  of  the  Christian  nuptial  service  expressly 
say  so.  Love,  the  winged  god  of  the  immortals,  became,  in 
the  Christian  creed,  a  thrice-damned  and  earth-bound  devil,  to  be 
exorcised  and  loathed.  This  has  been  the  greatest  injury  that 
Christianity  has  ever  done  to  the  human  race.  Love,  the  one 
supreme,  unceasing  source  of  human  felicity,  the  one  sole  ]oy 
which  lifts  the  whole  mortal  vxisteuce  into  the  empyrean,  was  bj 
it  degraded  into  the  mere  mechanical  action  of  reproduction.  It 
cut  the  wings  of  Eros.  Man,  believing  that  he  must  no  longer 
love  his  mistress,  woman,  believing  that  she  must  no  longer  love 
her  lover,  loved  tbemselves,  and  from  the  cloisters  and  from  the 
churches  there  arose  a  bitter,  joyless,  narrow,  apprehensive  pas- 
sion which  believed  itself  to  be  religion,  but  was  in  trilth  only  a 
form  of  concentrated  egotism,  the  agonized  desire  to  be  "saved," 
to  ascend  into  the  highest  heaven,  let  who  else  would  wait  with- 
out its  doors. or  pine  in  hell.  The  influence  of  this  is  still  with 
the  world,  and  will  long  be  with  it;  and  its  echo  is  still  loud  in 
the  sibilant  voices  which  hiss  at  the  poet  who  sings  and  the  poet 
who  glorifies  love. 

And  herein  we  approach   that  spurious  off  spring  of  01 
tianity  which  is  called  cant. 

Other  religions  have  not  been  without  it.     The  Mosaic 
had  the  Pharisee,  who  for  a  pretence  made  long  prayers. 
Greek  and  the  Latin  hail  those  who  made  oblations  to  the 
for  more  show,  and  augurs  who  served  the  sacred  altars  with 
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tongue  in  their  cheek.  But  from  Christianity,  alas  !  has  arisen 
and  spread  a  systematic  hypocrisy  more  general,  more  complete, 
more  vain,  more  victorioas  than  any  other.  The  forms  of  the 
Christian  religion  facilitate  this.  Whether  in  the  Catholic  form 
of  it,  which  cleanses  the  sinner  in  the  confessional  that  he  may 
go  forth  and  sin  again  freely,  or  in  the  Protestant  form,  which, 
so  long  as  a  man  listens  to  sermons  and  kneels  at  sacraments, 
does  not  disturb  him  as  to  the  tenor  of  his  private  life,  the 
Christian  religion  says,  practically,  to  all  its  professors  :  ''  Wear 
my  livery  and  assemble  in  my  courts  ;  I  ask  no  more  of  you  in 
return  for  the  moral  reputation  which  I  will  give  to  you.'' 

Its  lip-service  and  its  empty  rites  have  made  it  the  easiest 
of  all  tasks  for  the  usurer  to  cloak  his  cruelties,  the  miser  to  hide 
his  avarice,  the  lawyer  to  condone  his  lies,  the  sinner  of  all  social 
sins  to  purchase  social  immunity  from  them  by  outward  deference 
to  the  churches. 

The  Christian  religion,  outwardly  and  even  in  intention 
humble,  does,  without  meaning,  it,  teach  man  to  regard  him- 
self as  the  most  important  of  all  created  things.  Man  surveys 
the  starry  heavens  and  hears  with  his  ears  of  the  plurality  of  worlds ; 
yet  his  religion  bids  him  believe  that  his  alone  out  of  these  in- 
numerable spheres  is  the  object  of  his  master's  love  and  sacrifice. 
To  save  his  world — whose  common  multitudes  can  be  no  more  in 
the  scale  of  creation  than  the  billions  of  insects  that  build  up  a 
coral-reef  beneath  the  deep  sea — he  is  told  that  God  himself  took 
human  shape,  underwent  human  birth,  was  fed  with  human  food, 
and  suffered  human  pains.  It  is  intelligible  that,  believing  this, 
the  most  ftrrogant  self-conceit  has  puffed  up  the  human  crowd, 
and  that  with  the  most  cruel  indifference  they  have  sacrificed  to 
themselves  all  the  countless  suffering  multitudes  which  they  are 
taught  to  call  "  the  beasts  which  perish."  It  is  this  selfishness 
and  self-esteem  which,  fostered  in  the  human  race  by  Christianity, 
have  far  outweighed  and  overborne  the  humility  which  its  doc- 
trinesin  part  strove  to  inculcate  and  the  mercy  which  they  ad  vocated. 

It  is  in  vain  that  the  human  race  is  bidden  to  believe  that  its 
Creator  cares  for  the  lilies  of  the  field  and  for  the  birds  of  the 
air  :  it  is  the  human  race  alone  for  which  God  has  suffered  and 
died,  and  this  solitary  selection,  this  immense  supremacy,  make 
it  semi-divine  in  its  own  sight.  It  is  the  leaven  of  egotism  be- 
gotten by  the  Christian  creed  which  has  neutralized  the  purity 
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and  the  influence  of  its  tenchings,  Here  and  there  saintly  men 
and  women  have  been  guided  by  it  solely  in  the  ways  oi  holiness 
and  unselfishnesB  ;  but  the  great  majority  of  mankind  has  drawn 
from  it  chiefly  two  Ibsbodh — Belf-ooncentration  and  socialiBm. 
"Kock  of  age^,  cleft  for  vie,"  sigha  the  Christian  ;  and  thii 
"  immense  Me  "  is,  as  Emerson  has  said  of  it,  the  centre  of  the 
niiiverse  in  the  belief  of  the  unconscious  egotist. 

Christians  repeat  like  a  parrot's  recitative  the  phroeo  that  no 
sparrow  falls  uncounted  by  its  Creator,  and  they  go  to  their 
crops  and  scatter  poison,  or  load  fowling-pieces  with  email  shot, 
to  destroy  hundreds  of  sparrows  in  a  morning.  If  they  believed 
that  their  God  saw  the  little  birds  of  the  air  fall,  would  they  d 
to  do  it?  Of  course  they  would  not ;  hut  they  do  not  1 
it  only  suits  them  to  use  their  formula,  and  ihey  are  nevai 
vented  by  it  from  strewing  poison  or  setting  traps. 

Behold  their  priests  taking  on  themselves  the  vows  of  porerty, 
of  chastity,  and  of  renunciation,  and  whether  they  be  the 
Catholic  cardinal,  stately,  luxurious,  and  arrogant,  or  whether 
they  be  the  Protestant  bishop,  with  hia  liveried  servants,  bis 
dinner  parties,  and  his  church  patronage,  what  can  we  see  more 
widely  removed  in  unlikeuess  from  all  the  precepts  of  the  creed 
which  they  profess  to  obey  ?  What  fiercer  polemics  ever  rage 
than  those  which  wrangle  about  the  body  of  religion?  What 
judge  would  not  be  thought  a  madman  who  should  from  the 
bench  counsel  the  man  who  has  received  a  blow  to  bear  it 
in  meekness  and  turn  the  other  cheek  ?  What  missionary 
would  be  excused  for  leaving  hia  wife  and  children  chargeable  on 
parish  rates  because  he  pointed  to  the  injunction  to  leave  all  that 
he  had  aud  follow  Christ  ? 

What  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  community  to  put  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity  into  practical  observance  would  not  cause 
them  to  be  denounced  to  magistrates  a^  communists,  as  anar- 
chists, as  moonstruck  dreamers,  as  lunatics  ?  There  are  secta  in 
Russia  which  endeavor  to  do  so,  and  the  police  hunt  them  down 
like  wild  animals.  They  are  only  logically  trying  to  carry  out 
the  precepts  of  the  gospels,  but  they  are  regarded  therefore  as 
dangerous  lunatics.  They  can  have  no  place  in  the  c 
civilization  of  the  world.  What  judge  who  should  tell  theJ 
litigants  in  any  lawsuit  concerning  property  that  they  weref 
^Tery  religioua  duty  in  wrangling  with  each  other  i 
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filthy  lucre  would  not  be  deemed  a  f  ool^  and  worse  ?  The  French 
Bepublic,  in  tearing  down  from  its  courts  of  law  and  from  its 
class-rooms  the  emblems  of  Christianity,  has  done  a  vulgar  and 
unworthy  act,  offensiye  to  a  great  portion  of  the  nation  ;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  if  this  act  be  not  more  consistent  and  logical 
thflji  the  acts  of  those  nations  who  open  their  tribunals 
with  rites  of  reverence  towards  a  creed  with  which  the  whole 
l^islature  governing  these  tribunals  is  i]i  entire  and  militant 
contradiction.  '^  Religion  is  one  thing ;  law  is  another/'  said  a 
lawyer  once  to  whom  this  strange  discrepancy  was  commented 
on ;  but  so  long  as  law  is  founded  on  assumptions  and  princi- 
ples wholly  in  violence  with  those  of  religion,  how  can  such  re- 
ligion be  called  the  religion  of  the  state  ?  It  is  as  absurd  a  dis- 
crepancy as  that  with  which  the  Italian  nation,  calling  itself 
Catholic,  drove  out  thousands  of  Catholic  monks  and  Catholic 
nuns  from  their  religious  houses  and  seized  their  possessions  by 
the  force  of  the  secular  arm.  It  is  not  here  the  question 
whether  the  suppression  of  the  male  and  female  monastic  orders 
was  or  was  not  right  or  necessary  :  what  is  certain  is  that  the  state 
enforcing  this  suppression  can  with  no  shadow  of  sense  or  of 
logic  continue  to  call  itself  a  Catholic  state  ;  as  it  still  does  call 
itself  in  the  person  of  its  king  and  in  its  public  decrees. 

How  is  it  to  be  accounted  for — this  impotence  of  Christianity 
to  affect  the  policies,  politics,  legislation,  and  general  life  of  the 
nations  which  think  their  salvation  lies  in  the  profession  of  its 
creed?  How  is  it  that  a  religion  avowedly  making  peace  and 
long  suffering  of  injury  the  comer-stone  of  its  temple  has  had  as  its 
principal  outcome  war — both  the  fanaticism  of  religious  war  and 
the  avarice  of  civil  war  ;  a  legislation  founded  on  the  lex  talionis 
and  inexorable  in  its  adherence  to  that ;  and  a  commerce  which  all 
the  world  over  is  saturated  with  the  base  desire  to  overreach, 
outwit,  and  outstrip  all  competitors  ? 

Perhaps  it  is  partly  because  the  Jewish  laws  enter  largely  into 
the  creeds  of  modem  Christians,  and  because  even  in  the  pure 
creeds  of  the  evangelists  there  is  much  of  egotism,  '*  What  shall 
it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?'' 
*'  His  own  " — that  throughout  is  to  be  the  chief  thought  of  his 
existence  and  its  constant  end.  The  greatest  of  the  Christian 
martyrs  were  but  sublime  egotists.  Their  fortitude  and  con- 
stancy were  already  rewaxded,  in  their  belief,  by  every  sweetness 
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Sermon  on  the  Monnt.  A  religion  which  is  fonndedon  the  desire 
of  men  to  attain  eternal  felicity  will  be  naturally  sednctive  to 
them^  bat  the  keynote  of  its  motive  power  can  never  be  a  lofty 
one.  The  jewelled  streets  of  the  New  Jernsalem  are  not  more 
luxnrionsly  dreamed  of  than  the  honris  of  the  Mohammedan  para- 
dise. Each  form  of  celestial  recompense  is  anticipated  as  reward 
for  devotion  to  a  creed.  And  as  all  loyalty^  all  loveliness^  all 
virtue  picharU  par  la  base  when  they  are  f onnded  on  the  expecta- 
tion of  personal  gain,  so  the  Christian  religion  has  contained  the 
radical  defect  of  inciting  its  followers  to  obedience  and  faithfulness 
by  a  bribe— a  grand  bribe,  truly — nothing  less  than  eternal  life ; 
such  life  as  the  soul  of  man  cannot  even  conceive ;  but  still  a 
bribe.  Therefore  Christianity  has  been  powerless  to  enforce  its 
own  ethics  on  the  world  in  the  essence  of  their  spirit,  and  has  been 
perforce  contented  with  hearing  it  recite  its  formulas. 

What  will  be  its  future  ?  There  is  no  prophet  of  vision  keen 
enough  to  behold.  The  intellect  of  mankind  is  every  year  for- 
saking it  more  utterly,  and  the  ever-increasing  luxury  which  is 
possible  with  riches,  and  the  ever-increasing  materialism  of  all 
kinds  of  life  into  which  mechanical  labor  enters,  are  forces  which 
every  year  drive  the  multitudes  farther  and  farther  from  its 
primitive  tenets.  In  a  small  and  a  poor  community  Christianity 
may  be  a  creed  possible  in  its  practical  realization  and  consistent 
in  its  simplicity  of  existence;  but  in  the  mad  world  of  modem 
Ufe,  with  its  overwhelming  wealth  and  its  overwhelming  poverty, 
with  its  horrible  satiety  and  its  horrible  hunger,  with  its  fiendish 
greed  and  its  ghastly  crimes,  its  endless  lusts  and  its  cruel 
bitterness  of  hatreds,  Christianity  can  only  be  one  of  two  things 
—either  a  nullity,  as  it  is  now  in  all  national  life,  or  a  dynamic 
force  allied  with  and  ruling  through  socialism. 

Which  will  it  be  ?  There  is  no  prophet  to  say.  But  which- 
ever it  be,  there  will  be  that  in  its  future  which,  could  he  have 
foreaeen  it  when  he  hung  upon  the  cross,  would  have  been  more 
bitter  to  its  founder  than  the  vinegar  and  hyssop  raised  to  his 
parching  lips,  and  more  cruel  to  his  tender  soul  than  the  thorns 
wherewith  his  enemies  crowned  him. 

OUIDA. 

The  foregoing  essay  from  the  pen  of  Ouida  is  of  a  rather  re- 
nuurkable  kind.    Bemarkable  for  its  power  and  point  from  an 
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artistic  point  of  view ;  in  some  pssaagee  for  its  picturesque 
hamor  and  ring.  Dirested,  however,  of  these  external  beauties, 
the  essay  is  absolatelj  powerless  from  a  logical  statid-potot. 
Ouida  hopelessly  coDfases  the  Christiamty  of  Christ  Hnd  the 
gospels,  which  is  the  only  religion  that  has  the  least  vestige  of 
a  right  to  use  the  name  of  Christ,  with  the  mongrel  profession 
which  the  so-called  Christian  world  has  comfortably  adapted 
to  its  own  purposes.  This,  and  this  only,  is  the  "  Christiani^  " 
of  whose  influence  the  artistic  Onida  writes.  Her  criticisma,  her 
stinging  satire,  her  indignation  as  a  passionate  humanitarian,  in 
not  the  least  degree  affect  or  wound  the  religion  of  Jesus,  or  tonch 
the  position  of  his  disciples.  The  writer  of  these  words  vonld 
denounce  as  willingly  as  Ouida  the  influence  of  the  Christianity 
which  she  assails.  As,  however,  Ouida,  without  the  least  dis- 
honesty of  purpose  we  must  hope,  bo  blinds  the  mind  of  the  or- 
dinary reader  by  her  attempted  fusion  of  the  false  and  the  real, 
it  will  bo  useful  to  deal  with  her  words  in  each  wise  as  to  assist 
the  reader  to  a  disentanglement. 

We  have  said  advisedly  that  we  hope  Ouida  writes  "withont 
the  least  dishonesty  of  purpose"  respecting  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  for  this  reason, — that  we  are  convinced  by  the  whole 
tenor  of  her  essay  that  she  has  not  the  very  faintest  shadow 
of  an  idea  of  what  "  Christianity  "  actually  and  practically  is. 
Were  she  not  thns  hopelessly  ignorant,  she  would  be  recldoBsly 
dishonest. 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  the  essay  in  question  we  are  told  in 
the  most  quiet  way  imaginable :  "  In  some  shape  or  other  its  doc- 
trines dominate  the  wAofo of  Europeand  America  and  Australasia." 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  never  proposed  to  them- 
aelves  the  task  or  object  of  "dominating"  the  world,  or  any  part 
of  it,  in  this  dispensation.  They  simply  and  only  proposed  to  call 
oat  from  all  nations,  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  alone,  a  people  willingly  separated  unto 
God  by  an  individual  acceptance  of  Christ,  by  a  personal  trust  in 
bis  promises  and  in  his  finished  redemption  of  the  cross.  "  Ye 
are  not  of  the  world  ;  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world,"  eaye 
the  Christ  to  his  disciples,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  when 
the  gospel  is  preached.  "  God  visits  the  Gentiles  to  take  out  of 
them  a  people  for  his  name."  "The  friendship  of  the  world  is 
enmity  with  God."    "  Be  not  conformed  to  this  world,  but  \ 
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[Chrisiiaiis]  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  yonrmind/'  *'  If  any 
man  be  in  Christ  [t.  e.  a  Christian],  he  is  a  new  creaturef.^ 

Thus  do  neither  Christians  nor  Christianity  '^  dominate/'  or 
attempt  to  **  dominate/'  any  part  of  the  world.  Their  mission  is 
to  call  oat  a  willing,  rejoicing,  enfranchised  people  '*  from  the 
world/'  and  of  them  to  form  a  magnificent  cosmopolitan  frater- 
nity of  liberty  and  love.  This  people  is  ''  in  the  world,  bnt  not 
of  it."  These  disciples  of  Jesus  may  be  found  in  all  the  various 
sects  and  church  organizations  of  so-called  Christendom.  Their 
personal  faith  in  an  ever-present  Saviour  at  their  side  '^  domi- 
nates''their  hearts  and  lives,  and  interpenetrates  the  least  and 
largest  actions  of  their  daily  life.  They  are  the  witnesses  of 
Jesus ;  they  are  his  representatives  to  the  restless,  peaceless  world 
around  them.  The  world  itself  ''  takes  knowledge  of  them  that 
they  have  been  with  Jesus/'  and  they  themselves  confess,  '^  I  live, 
yet  not  I ;  Christ  liveth  in  me." 

We  dwell  thus  profusely  upon  this  fundamental  mistake  in 
the  first  paragraph  of  Ouida's  paper  because,  by  doing  so,  we,  on 
the  threshold  of  our  subject,  show  the  fallacy  that  underlies  the 
whole  effort  of  our  artist's  pen. 

Before  parting  with  this  first  paragraph  we  must  call  at- 
tention to  the  outspoken  confession  respecting  Judaism  as  ''in- 
exorably potent  on  the  Jewish  tribes."  Ouida  evidently  sees  and 
acknowledges  the  magnificent  and  unique  phenomenon  which  the 
Jewish  race  thus  ethnologically  presents,  inviting  the  analysis  of 
the  world.  Every  phenomenon  has  a  cause.  The  greater  the 
phenomenon,  the  greater,  correspondingly,  will  be  the  cause. 
The  Jew  holds  in  his  hands  his  history.  In  that  history  this 
cause  of  his  phenomenal  existence  is  distinctly  and  with  the  clearest 
minuteness  described.  He  did  not  write  this  history  himself ;  it 
is  a  stream  from  a  fountain  that  burst  forth  4,000  years  ago  amid 
the  Mesopotamian  plains.  Abraham,  the  founder  of  the  race,  de- 
clared that  the  Creator  of  the  universe  called  him  forth  from  all 
the  families  of  men,  and  spoke  these  words  to  him  :  "  By  myself 
have  I  sworn  that  in  blessing  I  will  bless  thee,  and  in  thy  seed 
shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed."  For  2,000  years 
this  race  held  the  little  plot  of  our  globe  where  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa  conjoined.  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Syrian,  Greek, 
strove  to  annihilate  this  race  in  vain.  A  power  of  all  might 
made  this  race  indestructible. 
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Shall  ve  atartle  Oaida  or  the  eyee  that  scan  these  lioeit 
It  was  tbe  infiaenco  of  Christianity.  It  was  the  ChrUt-idea.  It 
was  the  power  of  Qod.  But  when  the  mystic  race  of  Abraham 
had  produced  the  Christ  and  cracified  him,  that  which  all  the 
empirea  of  earth  had  etrireQ  aud  failed  to  do,  the  Boman  hoeta 
of  'ntus  and  VeepuataD  accomplished  to  the  full.  The  Jewish 
race  badGuished  the  first  part  of  their  miseion  to  humanity  ;  thej 
had  given  tbe  Christ  and  his  salvatiou  to  all  tbe  nations,  that  all 
amongst  the  families  of  men  who  would  accept  the  bleaung 
promised  to  Abraham  might  be  saved.  And  behold  the  gospel 
goes  forth  from  Palestine  to  all  tbe  peoples  of  our  earth ;  and  the 
Jews,  unwilling  witnesses  though  they  be,  tbcmselvea  are  scattered 
through  tbe  world  with  their  history  in  their  bands  to  prove  the 
fact — Christianity  is  no  myth !  Its  influence  and  power  are 
unique,  and  consequently  divine  !  We  thank  God  that  he  forces 
Oiiida,  et  hoc  genus  oinne,  to  gaze  upon  Judaism  and  confess  its 
"  inexorably  potent "  might.  Judaism  is  divine  ;  it  cannot  be 
destroyed  until  the  church  of  Jesus  haa  been  gathered,  aud  the 
Jewish  race  restored,  according  to  God's  promises  by  tbe  prophets, 
to  Palestine,  there  to  await  and  welcome  their  own  Messiah  king. 
There,  at  his  second  coming,  be  shall  reign  in  righteousness, 
and  the  infliienceof  Christianity  shall  "dominate"  the  world. 
That  their  restoration  shall  be  a  universal  blessing  St.  Paul  de- 
clares {Romans,  xi,,  15) :  "  If  the  easting-away  of  tbem  be  the 
reconciling  of  the  world,  what  shall  the  receiving  of  them  be  bat 
life  from  the  dead  ? "  The  second  part  of  their  magnificent  mia- 
eion  to  the  nations  shall  then  begin. 

After  her  confession  respecting  Judaism,  the  cradle  from  which 
Christianity  arose,  our  author  confesses  even  of  the  Christianity 
which  she  assails  :  "  To  live  and  spread  as  it  has  done,  Christianity 
must  have  some  vital  forco  within  itself  superior  to  those  possessed 
by  other  creeds.  It  must  be  suited  to  the  buman  race  in  some 
manner  which  tbe  religion  of  Mohammed  and  [those  {?)]  of  Israel 
have  alike  missed."  Leaving  the  "  religion  of  Israel "  out  of  the 
qneation  as  one  which  was  never  intended  or  adapted,  as  we  have 
shown,  for  any  but  Israel,  we  pass  on  to  examine  how  Onida  answers 
lier  own  statement  respecting  the  strange  vital  force  of  Christianity 
peoolior  to  itself.  It  is  moat  inadequate  and  contradictory.  In 
BflntencB  qnoted  she  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  speaking  of 
ity  she  assails,  but  of  what  we  Christians  call  Ob] 
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tianitj,  viz.,  the  fiuth  in  and  the  following  of  the  dearly-loved  and 
trusted  ChrUt,  for  she  spe^kaof  its  inherent  ■'vitalforco"Buperior 
to  all  other  creeds.  But  of  the  Ohriatiaaity  slie  attacks,  she  says 
■  few  lines  further  on  :  "For  of  all  absolutely  powerless 
things  on  earth  Chriatiunity  is  the  most  powerleaa."  Oar  author 
berfl  either  flatly  contradicts  herself  in  the  moat  curious  and  hare- 
buxd  tnanner,  or  she  is  speaking  of  a  totally  different  "  Chriati- 
anitj"  from  that  which  she  asserts  to  bo  of  such  unique  vital 
power.  We  must  apologize  for  Ouida.  She  is  confusing  herself 
needloasly.  The  matter  is  very  simple.  Sham  Christianity, 
she  and  we  alike  agree,  is  "powerless,"  but  the  true  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ,  to  use  her  own  words,  "  must  have  some  vital  force 
within  itself  superior  to  those  possessed  hy  other  creeds."  But 
now,  in  attempting  to  account  for  this  "  vital  force  within  itself," 
Oaida  becomes  more  than  ever  illogical,  contradictory,  and  con- 
fused, and  she  reminds  us  forcibly  of  a  man  who  has  fallen  into 
deep  water  and  cannot  swim.  She  says  that  this  "  vital  force 
within  itself  has  probably  heen  due  to  the  socialistic  element  con- 
tained in  it."  So  that,  after  all,  the  ■'  vital  force"  is  not  in  the 
faith  and  life  of  Jeans,  not  in  Christianity  ut  all,  but  "prob- 
ably "in  "the  socialistic  element  contained  in  it."  Tons  this 
eeemx  sheer  contradictory  nonsense. 

Let  ns  pursue  Ouida  still  fnrther  in  her  flounderings  in  the 
deep  waters.  In  the  nest  paragraph  she  gives  us  a  specimen  of 
her  "  socialistic  element"  in  Christianity,  and  so  es;plains  herseK 
as  to  make  one  quite  sorry  for  her.  She  seems  to  write  at  ran- 
dom, for  the  purpose  of  accumulating  words  to  fill  up  her  page 
anyhow.  "  Tlie  evangels  are  essentially  the  dream  of  a  poor  man ; 
the  vision  of  a  peasant  asleep  after  a  day  of  toil.  .  .  .  '  Oomo 
unto  me  all  yo  who  sorrow  [it  is  labor]  and  are  heavy-hiden, 
and  I  will  give  yon  rest.'  It  is  the  invitation  to  the  poor  ;  not  to 
the  rich."  We  think  that  Onida  has  here  reached  an  apogee  of 
— we  rvally  must  say  it — rubbish.  And  yet  imugino  the  multi- 
tudes who  thoughtlessly  and  readily  swallow  such  fluent  worils 
from  an  eloquent  pen.  Is  it  really  for  one  moment  to  be  sup- 
poted  that  JesQs  Christ,  when  he  uttered  this  divine  and  power- 

inritation  to  "the  weary  and  heavy-laden,"  referred  to  peasants, 

by  work  in  the  fields,  and  with  their  spades  and  hoes  and 

:8  burdening  their  hacks  ?    Were  it  not  irreverent,  nimost 

eoomluve  laoghter  would  drown  the  sound  of  such  eloquoDu« 

vou  CLIL— so.  411.  15 
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as  this.  It  is  to  the  weary  and  heavy-laden  of  onr  race, 
tired  of  the  restleasnees  Aud  strife,  the  peaculbssnees  of  a  eialiil, 
hungry,  and  dying  world,  that  Jesus  himself  is  luve  and  rest ;  ie 
pardoD  aud  puaou ;  is  power  and  righteouBnesB ;  is  wisdom  and 
light ;  is  liberty  and  joy.  And  this  offer,  this  welcome,  are  to 
all  alike,  peasant  and  prince,  wealthy  and  poor,  high  and  low, 
philosopher  and  little  child,  sinner  and  saint ;  all,  all.  "  Whosoever 
will,  let  him  come."  "  Come  unto  me  ;  I  will  give  yon  rest," 
He  knew  he  could  give  it,  and  ao  he  calls  us,  weary  and  heavy- 
laden  in  heart,  in  conscience,  in  intellect,  in  life.  "  Come  unto 
me ;  I  will  give  you  rost."  This  ho  has  given  to  us  who  trust 
him.  As  St.  Paul  has  said,  "  Wo  therefore  which  have  believed 
do  enter  into  rest." 

After  this  it  seems  futile  indeed  to  help  Ouida  out  of  her 
mazes  of  muddle,  for  when  she  goes  on  to  slash  right  and  left  at  her 
"Christianity,"  she  seems  like  Don  Quixote  attacking  most 
heroically  the  windmill.  And  Christianity  has  a  "vital  force" 
greater  than  all  other  creeds,  and  this  "vital  force"  is  "prob- 
ably" its  "socialistic  element."  This  element  is  fairly  represented 
in  Jesua  Christ's  offer  of  "rest"  to  "weary"  peasants  and 
"heavy-laden"  fishermen!  Therefore  it  is  most  "absolutely 
powerless,"  "a  sliibboleth,  a  husk,  a  robe  with  no  heart 
beating  in  it,  a  winged  angel  carved  in  dead  wood."  "  Chris- 
tianity," continues  Ouida,  "  has  opened  the  flood-gates  to 
socialism."  But  Jesus  says  :  "  Bender  to  Crasar  the  things  that 
are  Csssar's."  His  apostle  says  :  "  Fear  God  ;  honor  the  king  " ; 
"Give  honor  to  the  king  as  supremo."  After  having  declarwi 
that  the  religion  of  Jesus  has  a  "  vital  force "  superior  to  all 
other  creeds,  our  anthor  contradicts  herself  most  mercilessly  again 
in  the  next  sentence  we  quote,  where,  speaking  of  Jesus 
as  "the  Buddha  of  Galilee,"  she  says  that  he  "has  not 
one-thousandth  part  of  the  direct  influence  on  his  professional 
disciples  that  is  possessed  by  the  Buddha  of  India."  Did  Ouida 
know  anything  of  the  teaching  of  Gautama,  and  of  the  religious 
attitude  of  the  Buddhism  of  to-day,  even  she  would  not  havo  hud 
the  courage  to  pen  a  sentence  so  diametrically  and  profoundly 
opposed  to  fact.  The  disciples  of  Buddha  Gautama,  even  the 
most  orthodox  Buddhists  of  to-day,  the  Cingalese  yellow-robed 
ones,  uttejlv  repudiate  the  atheistic  teachings  of  Gautama,  and 
als*  ar»  to  coufusm  that  of  lh«  five  hundred  milliQl 
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of  Baddhists  now  livings  they  are  not  aware  of  one  who  has  at- 
tained to  the  salvation  of  Buddha — Nirvana.  The  Buddhists  of 
to-day  are  no  more  Buddhists  than  Ouida  is  a  Christian. 

And  now  comes  the  question^  Are  there  in  existence  auy 
professing  disciples  of  Jesus  who  not  only  adoringly  believe  all  the 
Christian  faith,  but  have  found  peace,  joy,  liberty,  righteousness, 
grace,  rest,  satisfaction,  salvation,  by  a  God -inspired  personal 
trust  in  Jesus  as  their  all  in  all  ?  From  every  tongue  and  tribe 
and  nation  countless  multitudes,  by  their  tongues  and  lives  and 
actions,  answer  •*  Yes.'*  The  blessed  season  of  Jesus's  birth  is 
illuminated  with  the  brilliancy  and  the  power  of  the  love  and  life 
of  Jesus.  The  glad  Christmas  chimes  and  songs  from  the  echoing 
temples  of  Jesus  throughout  the  world  proclaim  the  gladness  with 
which  his  birth  has  thrilled  the  hearts  of  men  for  1,800  years.  In 
hospitals,  on  countless  beds  of  pain,  in  orphan  homes,  upon  mul- 
titudes unnumbered  of  hungry  and  weary  and  lonely  ones,  the 
smile  of  the  Christmas  child  has  shone,  and  his  birthday  for  the 
1,890th  time  has  banished  their  sadness  and  touched  them  with 
gladness  untold.  Loving  eyes  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  have 
looked  the  tenderness  of  the  Child-God  into  their  hearts,  forcing 
them  to  Christmas  smiles,  and  won  their  voices  to  join  the  glad 
yule-songs  of  love. 

While  the  earth  is  ringing  and  thrilling  with  the  joy  of  Beth- 
lehem let  us  repeat  again  poor  Ouida's  words  of  weird  untruth  : 
"  The  Buddha  of  Galilee  has  not  one-thousandth  part  of  the  direct 
influence  on  his  professional  disciples  that  is  possessed  by  the 
Buddha  of  India/'  Could  a  million  demons  yell  the  lie  in  fran- 
tic chorus,  the  Christmas  chimes,  the  carols  from  the  hearts  of 
men  which  '*  the  Buddha  of  Galilee  "  has  won,  and  in  which  he 
lives  and  reigns  as  prince  of  peace,  would  drown  the  discord  in 
their  sea  of  song. 

To  show  the  evil  influence  of  Christianiti/  upon  men,  Ouida 
instances  a  European  who  goes  to  church  on  Sunday  and  says, 
"  Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against 
us,"  and  then  on  Monday  prosecutes  a  boy  who  stole  a  ball  of 
string.  We  do  not  think  that  this  and  similar  sentences  need  un- 
ravclment  from  us ;  but  we  refer  to  this  sentence  as  characteris- 
tically curious  and  contradictory.  Supposing,  for  argument's 
sake,  it  were  well  for  the  juvenile  thief  to  go  unpunished, — which 
may  be  certainly  questioned, — is  Christianity  to  be  blamed  for  the 
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sake  of  a  man  who  repudiates  its  teaching  aod  principles  eimpi; 
because  he  U  permitted  to  enter  her  temples  of  worship  ?  It  is  the 
same  with  the  attacks  u])on  Christianity  which  follow. 

Here  is  a  climax  of  rhetoric :  "  The  manufactory  of  nitro- 
glycerine on  the  Arraii  shore  is  the  emblem  of  the  world  that 
culls  itself  Christian."  It  may  be,  btit  it  is  not  the  emblem  of 
Chrietianitj  or  the  result  of  its  divine  influence  either.  Ouida, 
watch  at  midnight  by  the  dying  beds  of  countleaa  auSering 
brothers  and  sisters  of  our  coniraou  family  of  man;  watch  and 
listen,  too.  For  love  of  Jesus  only,  ministering  hands  are  sooth- 
ing the  long,  loucly  hours  of  those  nights  of  dying,  and  accents 
of  tendereat  sympathy  are  brightening  with  glad  hope  and  calm 
the  pain-filled  weary  ones.  Ministering,  patient  love  for  the 
orphan,  the  destitute,  the  outcast, — unknown  where  Jesus  is  un- 
known too, — these  are  some  few  reilectiona  of  the  influence  of 
Christianity  throughout  every  laud  of  earth  ;  no  sea  is  too  stormy 
or  too  wide  to  cross ;  no  mountain  pass  too  high  to  scale ;  no  depth 
of  misery  and  want,  of  woe  and  crime,  too  deep  for  the  influence  of 
Christianity  to  penetrate.  The  love  and  life  of  Jesus,  his  spi 
and  power,  are  the  "  vital  force  "  of  which  you  speak,  which  eai 
Christianity,  as  you  yourself  coniesa,  to  surpass  all  other 

Our  author  must  have  one  word  of  answer  to  a  taunt 
flings  all  recklessly  at  the  religion  of  Jesus  in  the  matter  of 
human  love.  "Christianity  ever  has  been  the  enemy  of  human 
love;  it  forever  cursed  and  expelled  and  crucified  the  one  pas- 
sion which  sweetens  and  smiles  on  human  life,  ...  It  made 
of  this,  the  angel  of  life,  a  shape  of  sin  and  darkness,  and  bade 
the  woman  whose  lipa  were  warm  with  the  first  kissea  of 
her  lover  believe  herself  accursed  and  ashamed."  A  more 
desperate  slfUih  of  base  ingratitude  and  untruth  was  surely  never 
penned.  What  power  was  it  that  produced  the  spectacle  of  our 
countless  pure  and  lovely  homos  in  England  and  America  and 
other  lands?  What  influence  was  it  that  dawned  on  the 
Greek  and  Roman  world  and  rendered  almost  impossible  in 
civilized  society  such  scones  as  the  "Satires"  of  Juvenal  or 
the  works  of  Plato  porliay  ?  that  elevated  women  and 
human  love  to  a  platform  almost  divine  ?  Was  it  not 
llie  word  and  spirit  of  him  who  at  the  Cana  nuptials  gave  thcra 
wino  '  ■  ^ater,  and  stamped  with  his  presence  the  highest  beno- 
a  lovd  ?    But,  listen,  Ouida,  listen.     la  it  si 
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lust,  not  love,  of  which  you  speak — degrading,  bestial,  cruel  lust, 
that  gloats  upon,  then  tramples  down,  the  weak  and  trusting  to 
a  very  hell  on  earth  ?  Ah  !  then  'tis  true  Christianity  is  enemy 
to  this,  for  very  love  of  love  itself,  which  is  from  God.  Lust 
never  sweetened  human  life,  but  ever  marred  its  loveliness.  Is 
lust  •'  the  angel  of  lifer'*?  Nay,  rather,  it  is  the  angel  of  a  living 
death  ;  the  woe  that  saturates  the  generations  of  our  race.  Love 
is  of  Ood ;  lust  dares  to  desecrate  it,  and  call  itself  by  its  fair 
name  ;  but  lust  wears  out  at  last, — love  never, — and  leaves  its 
cursed  brand  upon  the  soul  and  brow  of  the  heartless  profligate, 
man  and  woman  too,  leaving  only  the  burning  memories  of  a 
peaceless  life  to  follow  the  wretched  slave  of  lust  to  a  gloomy  grave. 

We  could  add  numberless  other  wild  untruths  from  our 
author's  essay,  flung  with  flippant  carelessness  at  the  religion  of 
Jesus.  Christianity,  says  Ouida,  "has  brought  on  all  the 
unnamable  filth  which  was  made  a  virtue  in  the  monastic 
orders.''  By  any  honest-minded  opponent  of  Christ's  religion, 
such  a  charge  as  this  would  be  regarded  as  not  only  false,  but 
absurd.  Any  monastery,  or  any  other  professedly- Christian 
abode,  where  "  unnamable  "  or  namable  "filth  "was  "made  a 
virtue,"  would  not  have  the  faintest  claim  to  the  name  of  Christ, 
who  bids  his  disciples  to  resist  the  impure  thought  and  gives  them 
grace  to  do  so.  We  ourselves  know  of  men,  and  women  too, 
once  captives  of  impurity,  who  now,  by  a  living  trust  in  Jesus^ 
have  gained  the  liberty  of  soul  that  springs  from  purity  and 
blesses  humanity. 

"  Krupp  guns,  shrapnel  shells,  nitro-glycerine,  and  sub- 
marine torpedoes  are  the  practical  issues  of  evangel icism  all  over  the 
civilized  world."  Reader,  where  and  from  whom,  think  you,  were 
these  strange  words  born  ?  You  answer,  "  In  the  dangerous  wards 
of  a  mad-house."  No.  From  Ouida  in  her  writing-room,  calmly 
composing  an  article  for  The  North  American  Review.  Uer 
opinion  of  American  readers,  unless  she  is  mad  herself,  must  be 
of  a  strange  texture  indeed,  or  she  surely  would  scarce  have 
penned  a  sentence  so  insane.  She  might  with  equal  logic  and 
force  declare  that  she  and  her  novels,  which  American  ladies  call 
"obscene,"  are  the  "practical  issues"  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus, 
who  enjoins  us  to  "  put  up  the  sword  into  the  sheath,"  and  who 
by  his  prophet  declares  that  when  he  shall  come  to  reign,  and 
**  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters 
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cover  th«  seas,  the  nationB  stmll  not  l«uni  war  wit  more  " ; '  ' 
e)iall  beat  their  aworda  into  plocgh-shftres  and  their  spesre 
pniuing-hookB."  ,    ^^. 

Another  sentence  from,  the    laboratory   of    our  »"thor«B. 
-Biu     -  men=y.or  P^y,  ot   forbearance,  «* '™%^^ttf7l  we 
what  has  u^-^'TiBtianitv]  erer  taught  the  world.         ="""' 
even  condescend   u    -nswcr  such  a  query  as  this  ?     i^*^^  »" 
every  page  of  the  spiriiu^. '  story  of  the  gospeVs  progress  throngn 
the  ag«  bristle  with  many  of  Christ'B  disciples  who  have  ^'^^■ 
strumeuta  of  mercy,  pity,   BeU-saorifice.  and  tenderneas.  in  tne 
midst  of  an  aching,  restlese.  and  pjun-tilled  world  .     ^"J*"' 
vour  right  hand  and  on  yonr  left,  let  Elizabeth  Fry  and  Florence 
Nightingale  r^plv  to  your  qnen"  for  Christian  women  m  the  c«n^ 
urv  of  ffour   day  ;  for    Christian  men  let  Gordon   answer,   ana 
FaU».r  Damien  too.     These  are  bat  reprvEentative  and  histonc 
names  of  our  century.     There  are  vast  mulUtndea  behind  them 
of  Christian  men  and  women,  who  have  worked  and  are  working 
tlteir  lives  away  for  love  of  Jesus,  in  mercy.  pUif.forbMrane*,  aiid 
Iruf  wl/sarrifiev,  unknown,  anpraised.  except  by  Jeens.  and  the 
suffering  ones  to  whom  and  for  whom  in  his  dear  name  they  min- 
ister.    Amid  thedangere  of  the  battlefields  of  earth,  gentle  sis- 
ters, brave,  patient  prieete,  are  ministering  bodily  and  spiritnal 
consolations  to  the  wonndetl  and  the  dring.     In  fever-hannted 
slums  and  cholera-beset  cities,   the  disciples   of  Jeans  tend  the 
deserted  snffenjrs.     The  pity  of  the  Christ  and  his  infinite  com- 
passion are  the  nurse  and  the  watcher  to-day  by  the  side  of  hu- 
manity's sorrow  and  pain,  and  all  throngb  the  changing  years  the 
inflnence  of  Clirigtianiiy  is  the  soother,  the  healer,  the  friend. 

"  Even  of  death  Christianity  has  made  a  terror  which  waa  un- 
known to  the  gay  calmness  of  the  Pagan  and  the  stoical  repoeeof 
the  Indian."  Has  Ouida  waU-hed  the  Chri^tiitn  die  ?  Haft  she 
seen  the  soul  thtit  trusts  in  Jesus,  who  is  his  disciple,  stand  by 
the  Jordan  brink,  waiting  for  the  parting  of  the  waters  ?  We 
hmvaaau  Clui-iLiT.s.  ..l.i  and  young,  rich  and  poor.  learned  and 
_:.ulnrss,  the  joyful  waiting,  the  calm 
»»d,  shall  wi'  aad  ? — ah  rca,  we  will 
nf;  lips  \o  TisioDs  of  angels,  and  of 
T.  ■■  ;cii  -^lulca  ..t  miliiuit  wvlc^me  to  the 
-^ent.  w>  M.min..n,  are  scenes  like 
-  npeat  ih^im.    "  O  ^rare,  where 
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victory  ?  0  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  *'  is  the  dying  whisper  of 
gladness  on  the  breath  of  the  pilgrim  of  Zion  as  he  nears  the  end- 
ing of  his  exile  time.  Christianity,  by  its  revelation  of  the  con- 
sequences of  sin,  does  cast  an  awful  terror,  which  the  ignorance 
of  the  Indian  veiled,  over  the  dying  hour  of  the  obstinate  sinner 
who  deliberately  rejects  the  pardoning  love  and  saving  grace  of 
God  in  his  son,  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  power  of  his  enlighten- 
ing spirit  of  truth.  Thus  the  influence  of  Christianity  by  the 
dnner^s  dying  bed  gives  the  last  warning  of  a  saving  fear,  to  win 
the  sinner  to  the  waiting-to-be-gracious  one. 

Onida  tells  us  that  cant  and  conceit  are  two  of  the  children 
that  Christianity  has  produced,  and  she  proves  her  statement  by 
saying  that  Christianity  cleanses  the  sinner  "  in  the  confessional 
that  he  may  go  forth  and  sin  again  freely,'^  and  that  the  man  who, 
^*  in  the  Protestant  form,''  ^'  listens  to  sermons  and  kneels  at  sacra- 
ments/' need  not  be  disturbed  *'  as  to  the  tenor  of  his  private  life.*' 
We  reply  :  This  is  the  very  exact  opposite  of  what  Christianity 
teaches  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike.  It  would  be  well  for  Ouida 
to  give  chapter  and  verse  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  atrocious 
statement  from  any  Catholic  or  Protestant  authority,  or  apologize 
to  her  readers  for  so  grossly  insulting  them  by  such  daring  words 
of  falseness,  clothed  alone  in  robes  of  alluring  rhetorical  flourish, 
and,  at  all  events,  literary  "  cant/' 

And  Christianity  produces  "  conceit " — how  ?  By  teaching 
man  that  he  alone  "  out  of  these  innumerable  spheres  is  the  object 
of  his  master's  love  and  sacrifice  " ;  that  '*  the  common  multitudes 
[of  men]  can  be  no  more  in  the  scale  of  creation  than  the  billions 
of  insects ";  that  "God  himself  took  human  shape,  underwent 
human  birth,  was  fed  with  human  food,  and  suffered  human 
pains.  It  is  intelligible  that,  believing  this,  the  most  arrogant 
self-conceit  has  puffed  up  the  human  crowd,  and  that  with  the 
most  cruel  indifference  they  have  sacrificed  to  themselves  all  the 
countless  suffering  multitudes  which  they  are  taught  to  call  'the 
beasts  which  perish.'  It  is  this  selfishness  and  self-esteem  "  which 
have  been  "  fostered  in  the  human  race  by  Christianity."  We 
have  reproduced  this  passage  in  order  to  give  Ouida  fair  play  on 
this  point,  and  to  place  our  readers  in  possession  of  her  unique 
opmion  that  a  man  and  an  insect  are  in  one  and  the  same  scale  on 
the  platform  of  creation  !  And  if  a  Bacon,  or  a  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
or  a  Washington  imagines  that  he  is  any  better  than  a  cockroach 
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r  a  spider.  "Christianity"  is  to  b«  deoonDccd  for  incnlcstinj 
"  this  BelfishnesB  luid  eeU-eeteero  "t 

Wbere  Ouida  obtained  her  aatboritj  for  asserting  that  Cluifl- 
ti&nitf  teaches  maa  that  he  ahnt  "out  of  the  these  iannmenble 
sphaf«s  ig  the  object  of  bU  master's  lore  and  sacrifice,"  we  do  not 
know ;  it  would  have  been  better  if  she  had  given  chapter  and 
verse  for  her  statement.  Christianity  teaches  that  "  God's  mercy 
is  over  all  his  vorks,"  from  tlio  moet  resplendent  sun  in  the 
"  milky  way  "  to  the  tiuieat  being  on  onr  little  planet.  The  ant 
storing  its  food  proves  this  love.  If  any  other  world  besides 
our  own  needa  redemption,  Christianity  teaches  as,  by  inference, 
that  the  love  of  Jeans  would  reach  its  need  as  veil  as  oars. 

"  The  great  majority  of  mankind  baa  drawn  from  it  [Christian- 
ity] chiefly  two  lessons — self-coDcentration  and  socialism.  '  Bock  of 
ages,  cleft  for  me,'  sighs  the  Christian."  The  reader  mast  form 
his  own  conclusion  as  to  the  point  of  argnment  contained  in  this 
lucid  association  of  ideas.    We  cannot  help  him. 

There  is  a  strong  point  made  by  Ouida  towards  the  cloee  of 
her  essay,  and  it  is  this :  she  rightly  calls  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  following  "absurd  discrepancy":  "The  Italian 
nation,  calling  itself  Catholic,  drove  out  thousands  of  Catholic 
monks  and  Catholic  nuns  from  their  religious  houses  and  seized 
their  possessions  by  the  force  of  the  secular  arm."  The  only  ex- 
planation ia  that  the  Italian  government  may  call  itself  "  Catho- 
lic "  without  being  so ;  and,  by  its  action  in  breaking  up  religions 
bouses,  it  proves  itself  to  be,  not  what  it  eaUs  itself,  but  what  it 
is — non-Catholic  as  well  aa  non-Christian.  It  has  only  recently 
apotheosized  publicly  a  noted  leader  of  so-called  free-thought,  of 
not  many  generations  past. 

The  two  final  paragraphs  of  Onida's  essay  are  really  fine. 
There  seems  a  ring  of  true  enthnsiasm  in  her  closing  tones. 
But,  alas  I  the  confusion  in  her  mind  respecting  Christianity, 
spurious  and  true,  is  clearly  revealed  to  the  last. 

May  it  bo  that   our  words,  poor  as  they  are  and  unlike  her 
own,  destitute  of  the  music  of  her  rhetoric,  the  melody  of  hor  wild 
sentences  of  storm,  mar  yet  open  her  mind  to  the  fact  that  then 
is  in  tho   world  of  to-day  a   Christianity   vital  and   true  I 
this  Christianity  is  s-itiBfying  ami  resting  tho  weary  and  hflf 
ladAttOOM'^'  ''ungeriug  and  tired  race  I      ft  conaiat 

g  Christ,  which  trust  Ukes  bold  of^ 


lor  wild 
tt  thaw     II 
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strength,  and  enables  his  beliering  disciple  to  follow  his  example 
and  to  become  a  messenger  of  light  and  liberty,  of  mercy  and  rest, 
to  those  who  are  harrying  restlessly  on  along  their  time-life  to 
the  tomb  and  the  great  eternity  beyond. 

The  toil  of  time,  the  fever  of  fame,  the  pleasures  of  passion, 
are  slowly,  but  sarely,  for  as  and  for  Ouida,  ebbing  and  waning 
away.  When  she  and  we  are  standing  at  last  upon  the  eternal 
shore,  whence  the  tide  of  time  is  receding  for  as  forever,  may  she 
and  we  rejoice  in  the  embrace  of  the  everlasting  arms  of  our 
welcoming  and  glorious  Lord,  to  realize  forever  that  he  is  to  us 
''  the  way^  the  truth,  and  the  life ''  I 

Ignatius,  0.  S.  B. 
(Monk.) 


THE  DEPOSITION  OF  MR.  PARNELL 

BY  JUSTIN   MOCABTHY,    M.  P. 


The  cause  of  home  rule  for  Ireland  appeared  during  all  the 
earlier  and  most  even  of  the  latter  part  of  the  last  year  to  be  mov- 
ing on  from  steady  success  after  success  to  a  soon  and  complete 
triumph.  The  whole  object  of  years  of  deliberate  obstruction  and 
also  of  deliberate  self-sacrifice  seemed  to  have  been  accomplished. 
The  attention  of  the  public  of  Great  Britain  had  been  aroused  to 
the  Irish  claims.  The  democracy  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales  had  been  brought  into  cordial  alliance  with  the  Irish  Home- 
Rulers.  The  whole  Liberal  party  had  made  home  rule  the  fore- 
most plank  in  their  platform.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  proclaimed  it 
everywhere  that  the  rest  of  his  splendid  political  career  was  to  be 
given  up  to  the  carrying  of  home  rule.  Victory  after  victory  at 
tlie  bye-elections  had  shown  that  the  constituencies  of  Great 
Britain  everywhere  were  won  round  to  the  home-rule  cause.  There 
was  not  a  reasonable  man  on  either  side  of  the  field  who  did  not 
feel  quite  satisfied  that  the  result  of  the  next  general  elections 
would  be  to  bring  into  power  a  government  pledged  first  of  all  to 
home  rule.  The  Irish  Parliamentary  party  were  acclaimed  by 
everybody  as  an  example  of  discipline  and  unity  never  seen  before 
in  any  of  the  constitutional  struggles  of  Europe. 

Tlie  change  was  sudden.  The  Irish  Parliamentary  party  is 
split  in  two, — the  small  minority  following  Mr.  Pamell ;  the  ma- 
jority having  formally  deposed  him  from  his  place  as  leader.  The 
Tories  are  triumphant  and  exultant.  The  Liberals,  who  were 
longing  two  months  ago  for  a  general  election,  now  pour  forth 
fervent,  although  mostly  silent,  prayers  that  the  dissolution  may 
be  long  postponed.  TJie  Times  newspaper  praises  Mr.  Pamell, 
and  says  the  cause  of  home  rule  is  dead  and  buried,  for  our  gen- 
eration o^^^  oil  events.    I  do  not  remember  any  such  sudden  catas- 
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trophe  of  change  taking  place  in  the  fortunes  of  a  man,  a  political 
party,  and  a  national  moyement. 

In  the  comments  I  have  to  offer  it  will  naturally  be  assumed 
that  I  am  putting  merely  the  case  for  the  majority  of  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  party — for  the  men  who  have  by  their  votes  and 
their  voices  deposed  Mr.  Pamell  from  that  position  of  Parlia- 
mentary leadership  which  he  had  held  so  long  and  in  which  he 
had  rendered  so  much  service  to  his  country.  I  say  frankly  that 
the  assumption  is  quite  correct :  all  I  propose  to  do  is  to  state  to 
the  best  of  my  power  the  case  for  the  majority  of  the  Irish  party. 
It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  majority  of  the  party  acted 
wisely  and  patriotically ;  and  not  only  patriotically  and  wisely, 
bat  also  consistently.  I  say  this  with  full  recollection  and  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  we  reelected  Mr.  Pamell  to  the  leadership 
of  the  party  on  the  day  of  the  opening  of  Parliament,  November 
25,  and  that  the  majority  set  on  foot  a  meeting  of  the  party  for 
his  deposition  a  day  or  two  after. 

Let  us  follow  the  process  of  events.  The  trial  of  the  O'Shea 
divorce  case  came  on  a  few  days  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament. 
To  the  surprise  of  almost  every  one,  the  case  was  undefended. 
What  was  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  to  do  ?  Were  its  mem- 
bers to  throw  over  a  leader  who  had  rendered  them  splendid  ser- 
vice merely  because  an  action  in  the  divorce  court  had  been  al- 
lowed to  go  undefended  against  him  ?  I  say  at  once  that  I  do  not 
think  the  Irish  party  were  bound  to  make  on  such  grounds  any 
such  sacrifice.  We  were  all  the  less  inclined  to  make  it  because  of 
the  coarse  and  savage  way  in  which  certain  writers  and  preachers 
in  England  broke  into  rabid  denunciations  not  only  of  Mr.  Par- 
nell,  but  of  the  men  who  were  associated  with  him,  and  even  of 
the  country  which  had  given  him  birth.  To  read  some  of  these 
leading  articles  and  these  sermons,  one  miglit  have  supposed 
that  Mr.  Panjell  had  invented  the  sin  of  adultery  and  had  poisoned 
with  it  a  previously  sound  and  sinless  world.  One  might  have 
supposed,  too,  that  the  Irish  people  were  the  only  people  who  had 
ever  consented  to  be  led  by  any  but  a  Sir  Galahad. 

But  as  the  days  went  on  it  began  to  be  more  and  more  evident 
that  the  outcry  against  Mr.  Pamell  was  something  much  more 
serious  than  the  mere  scream  of  hysterical  prudery.  To  some  of 
as  it  soon  became  apparent  that  if  Mr.  Pamell  continued  to  be 
the  leader  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party,  the  cause  of  home 
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rale  voald  be  put  in  grievous  dangor.  Now.  I  am  an  absalato  be- 
liever iu  the  iieceMity  of  recogiimng  and  taking  full  account  ol 
forcea  in  every  political  movement.  I  am  not  for  wiietiiig  bieath 
in  declaiming  about  them  or  agaiust  tbera.  I  was  not  conccrnv^, 
as  many  were,  to  raise  the  question  whether  a  man's  priTitc 
character  must  be  unsullied  if  he  is  to  remain  a  political  leader. 
1  was  not  concerned  in  the  speculation  whether  there  were  or  were 
not  men  in  leadlngplnceg  in  the  Uouae  of  Commons  whose  privkto 
lives  would  not  bear  the  scrutiny  of  the  White-Ribbon  Associa- 
tion. The  great  fact  which  concerned  me  was  the  fact  of  which 
I  was  becoming  more  and  more  conscious,  that  public  opinion  in 
these  countries  would  not  stand  Mr.  Parnell.  Tot  I  must 
own  that  I  was  prepared  to  run  some  risk  even  to  the  cause  and 
the  country  for  the  sake  of  a  leader  who  had  led  ns  on  to  so  many 
triumphs. 

On  Monday,  November  24,  the  day  before  the  opening  of  Par- 
liament, I  received  a  letter  telling  me  that  Mr.  Gladstone  woulJ 
be  coming  to  London  that  day  and  would  wish  to  see  me.  I  saw 
him,  and  he  laid  before  me  his  views  as  to  the  effect  of  Mr,  Par- 
nell's  continued  leadership.  These  views  were,  us  everybody  nou 
knows,  that  under  such  couditious  it  would  he  impossible  for  us 
to  carry  the  next  general  elections,  and  that  therefore  home  rule 
was  gone  for  yeare — perhaps  for  a  generation,  Mr,  Gladstone 
told  me  that  under  such  circumstances  he  could  have  no  hope  of 
carrying  home  nile  for  us  ;  that  he  could  not  expoct  such  a  pro- 
longation of  his  life  as  would  enable  him  to  see  the  final  victor^. 
The  loss  of  the  general  elections  would  mean,  he  pointed  ont,  the 
postponement  of  home  rule  for  at  least  the  length  of  one  Parlia- 
ment— that  is,  for  five  or  six  years — and  perhaps  for  much  more. 
He  told  me  he  had  been  expecting  some  personal  communication 
from  Mr.  Parnell.  Why  ?  Because  he  had  any  right  to  aasnme 
that  Mr.  Parnell  was  hound  to  communicate  with  bim  ?  Not  at 
all ;  but  because  in  1883  after  the  murders  in  the  Phtenix  Park — 
at  a  time  when  Mr,  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Parnell  were  political 
enemies,  and  not  political  allies — Mr,  Parnell  wrote  to  him  offer- 
ing to  retire  from  public  life  if  Mr.  Gladstone  thought  anch  a 
step  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  cause  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Qlad- 
Btone  asked  me  if  I  knew  whether  he  was  likely  to  receive  any 
such  communication  now.  I  could  oidy  eay  that  I  knew  tiothipg 
■^   ~  n  the  subject,     Theu  he  asked  me  to  communicat*. 
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he  situation  to  Mr.  Pamell^  and^  if  necessary^  to  my  col- 
f  the  Irish  party. 

still,  1  frankly  own,  I  did  not  think  the  actual  deposi- 
Ir.  Pamell  was  necessary.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  nothing 
lich  led  me  to  beliere  that  he  contemplated  resigning  the 
of  Liberal  leader  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Parneirs  persisting 
adership  of  the  Irish  party.  I  presume  that  Mr.  Glad- 
d  not  then  made  np  his  mind  to  any  such  course.  There- 
;hat  I  had  present  in  my  mind  wa^  Mr.  Gladstone's  con- 
hat,  if  Mr.  Parnell  remained,  the  general  elections  would 
I  still  thought  that  the  situation  might  be  retrieved  with- 
Formal  deposition  of  Mr.  Pamell ;  that  Mr.  Parnell  might 
sted  if  he  desired  it,  and  might  keep  out  of  public  life  for 
md  that  things  might  yet  go  well  with  us.  Mr.  Parnell, 
ofisession  of  all  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  told  me,  still  de- 
lat  he  would  offer  himself  for  reflection  as  sessional  chair- 
ihe  party.  It  is  our  custom  to  elect  all  our  officers  at  the 
of  every  session,  and  we  could  not  put  off  or  delay  the 
We  reelected  Mr.  Pamell.  My  first  serious  doubt  as 
isdom  of  the  course  we  had  taken  was  called  up  in  my 
len,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  saw  Mr.  Parnell  enter  the  House 
aons — the  debating  chamber  itself — and  take  his  seat  in 
liar  place  just  as  if  nothing  whatever  had  happened. 

was  the  day  of  the  opening  of  Parliament.  On  the 
of  that  day  we  heard  some  rumor  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was 

issue  a  letter  announcing  his  intention  of  retiring  from 
srship  of  the  Liberal  party.  We  found,  after  some  hur- 
[uiry,  that  this  was  true,  and  that  the  letter  had  been 
Sir.  Pamell  by  Mr.  John  Morley — after  the  meeting  of 
y  and  the  reelection  of  all  the  officers.  Then  we  found 
3  confronted  with  a  new  condition  of  things.  No  man  in 
»  could  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  speedy  success  for 
le  without  Mr.  Gladstone  as  leader  of  the  Liberal  party. 
ond  all  question  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  personal  influence 
a  needed  and  taxed  to  the  full  to  carry  with  him  some 
fluential  colleagues  on  this  question  of  home  rule.  Men 
d  Spencer,  John  Morley,  Shaw  Lefevre,  Stansfeld,  and 
re,  of  course,  convinced  and  ardent  Home-Rulers ;  but 
•e  others  who  have  accepted  home  rule  simply  because 
16  said  it  was  right.      Now,  we  might  ^'  resolute  till  the 
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cows  come  home/'  but  we  could  not  carry  home  rule  in  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  without  the  help  of  one  of  the  great  English 
Parliamentary  parties. 

Mr.  Parnell  has  lately  compared  himself  to  Wellington  and 
Washington  and  other  great  soldiers  and  conquerors.  Washing- 
ton and  Wellington  were  very  great  men,  but  neither  of  them 
could  have  carried  his  cause  to  victory  without  the  aid  of  certain 
numbers  of  men  to  do  the  fighting.  If  we  of  the  Irish  party  had 
absolutely  the  whole  Irish  representation,  that  of  the  University 
of  Dublin  included,  in  our  hands,  we  should  still  be  but  a  mise^ 
able  minority  in  the  British  Parliament.  One  might  as  well  tell 
Washington  and  Wellington  to  go  in  and  win  without  cannon, 
bayonets,  and  powder  as  tell  an  Irish  Parliamentary  party  to  go 
in  and  win  home  rule  without  the  votes  of  either  Liberals  or 
Conservatives. 

After  years  and  years  of  a  policy  specially  designed  and  con- 
ducted to  that  end,  we  had  won  over  the  support  of  the  great 
Liberal  party  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  We  had  won 
over  to  our  side  the  greatest  Parliamentary  orator,  the  most  in- 
fluential Parliamentary  leader,  of  our  time.  More  than  that,  we 
had  had  to  surrender  in  our  desperate  struggle  all  the  weapons 
by  which  we  had  been  enabled  to  make  the  struggle  effective.  We 
went  in  for  the  rousing-up  of  the  people — above  all,  the  democracy 
— of  Great  Britain.  We  had  faith  in  our  cause.  We  believed  that, 
if  we  could  only  obtain  a  hearing  for  that  cause,  it  must  succeed. 
We  resolved  to  make  England  hear  it ;  and  our  only  possible 
platform  for  such  a  purpose  was  the  House  of  Commons.  There- 
fore we  started  our  policy  of  obstruction.  We  said.  If  Parliament 
and  the  English  people  will  not  hear  us,  they  shall  hear  nothing 
else.  We  succeeded — we  compelled  a  hearing — and  the  hearing 
compelled  conviction.  But  we  had  to  sacrifice  our  weapon  of 
obstruction.  Parliament  took  fright  at  the  use  we  had  made  of 
it,  and  abolished  the  rules  and  forms  which  enabled  a  small,  a 
numerically-insignificant,  minority  to  hold  the  immense  majority 
at  bay.  Never  again  can  a  small  party  in  the  House  of  Commons 
do  the  work  that  we  once  did. 

Therefore,  when  we  heard  that  Mr.  Gladstone  believed  he 
could  do  nothing  more  for  us,  and  must  give  up  the  fight,  we  at 
once  called  to  mind  the  fact  that  it  was  for  us  not  merely  the 
going-baok  to  the  position  of  ten  years  ago,  but  the  going  to  a 
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▼ery  much  worse  and  weaker  position.  We  felt  that  we  should  be 
like  ]>oor  Hector  when  he  has  allowed  himself  to  be  deprived  of 
his  sword  and  armor^  and  is  confronted  with  the  enemy  whom 
under  the  yery  best  of  conditions  he  conld  scarcely  hope  to 
master.  Still  we  did  not  think  of  absolutely  deposing  Mr. 
Pamell.  We  desired  to  confer  with  him  upon  the  actual  facts. 
We  desired  to  hear  from  him  what,  under  these  new  conditions, 
he  deliberately  proposed  to  do.  We  assumed  that  any  patriotic  man 
woold  have  said  under  the  circumstances :  ^^  I  will  not  stand  in  the 
way.  If  my  leadership  threatens  to  be  fatal  to  the  present  chances 
of  home  rule,  I  will  at  once  withdraw  from  a  position  in  which 
I  can  only  be  a  peril  to  my  country. ''  Therefore  we  summoned 
by  formal  requisition  a  meeting  of  the  party — summoned  it  after 
the  regular  and  ordinary  fashion— in  order  that  a  resolution  might 
be  proposed  which  invited  Mr.  Pamell  simply  to  reconsider  his 
position.  We  hoped  even  still  that  he  would  be  a  help  to  us,  and 
not  a  hindrance. 

Now,  the  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  issuing  his  letter  has  been 
much  criticised  in  Ireland.  It  was  precipitate,  some  people  say  ; 
he  might  on  a  question  of  such  great  importance  have  more  fully 
consulted  Irish  opinion  before  he  made  up  his  mind.  I  am  not 
much  concerned  to  argue  or  to  enter  on  this  dispute.  I  have,  as 
a  party  man,  nothing  to  do  with  it.  If  Achilles  determines  to 
withdraw  from  the  fight,  the  one  fact  which  concerns  me,  a  poor 
ally  of  the  Greeks,  is  that  Achilles  is  withdrawing  from  the  fight 
and  that  we  must  see  whether  we  can  get  on  without  him  or  not. 
It  will  be  of  some  historic  interest  years  hence  to  consider  whether 
Mr.  Gladstone  might  not  well  have  given  us  a  little  more  time. 
But  at  the  moment,  and  even  still,  that  did  not  seem  to  me  a 
matter  to  make  much  talk  about.  I  do  not  deny  that  it  might 
properly  occupy  the  attention  of  those  who  were  mere  outsiders 
and  lookers-on  ;  but  I  say  that  we  who  were  in  the  fight  had  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  it.  What  we  had  to  face  was  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  made  up  his  mind  under  certain  conditions  to 
withdraw  from  public  life.  I  may  say,  however,  that  I  fully  be- 
lieve Mr.  Gladstone  had  no  alternative.  Strong  as  he  is  in  the  af- 
fections of  his  people,  he  could  not  have  stood  up  against  the 
storm  of  public  opinion  if  he  had  endeavored  to  continue  in  alli- 
ance with  Mr.  Parnell. 

Mr.  Pamell  soon  made  it  quite  clear  that  he  was  determined 
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not  to  reeign.  I  need  not  refer  at  any  length  to  the  earlj  strnggles 
in  committee-room  No.  15,  or  to  the  futile  negotintiona  in  whicli 
Mr.  Parnell  induced  us  to  engage.  The  cue  great  contra]  fact  of 
the  new  situation  was  the  issue  of  Mr.  Pumeirs  manifesto.  Wiiea 
that  letter  appeared  in  print,  moet  of  hiscoUesguesfeltthatallwas 
over.  Wo  Baw  no  possibility  of  leadership  in  the  man  who  had 
written  and  published  such  a  letter.  It  began  by  accusing  tlM 
majority  of  his  own  colleagues  of  having  been  corrupted  by  tho 
wire-pullers  of  the  English  Liberal  party.  Only  think  of  it, — the 
very  men — he  named  some  of  them  in  the  committee-room — who 
had  fought  the  great  battles  of  the  party  with  him,  and  more 
often  stili  without  him,  in  the  worst  and  darkest  parts  of  the 
struggle !  The  party — I  say  it  deliberately,  and  I  sjieuk  aa  one  who 
knows  and  must  know — could  never  have  Jjcen  kept  together 
without  the  energy,  the  eloquence,  the  inexhaustible  patriotic 
fervor  and  patience  of  these  men.  Their  one  great  desire  waa  to 
let  no  hint  ever  reach  the  public  that  they  were  sometimes  dis- 
satisfied with  their  leader.  Their  rasolve  was  that  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy  there  should  be  no  mutiny  seen,  no  murmur  heard,  in 
the  national  ranks. 

The  manifesto  began  with  this  attack  on  these  men.  It  then 
went  on  to  attack  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  John  Morley,  to  acousa 
them  of  having  abandoned  the  cause  of  Ireland,  and  to  assure 
the  world  that  Mr.  Parnell  bad  learned  this  fact  at  his  interview 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Hawarden  just  a  year  before; — and  he  h&d 
kept  this  most  momentousdiscovery  asecret  from  his  colleagues  for 
•  whole  year.  He  hjid  allowed  us  logo  about  the  country  in  all  di- 
rections glorifying  Gladstone  as  the  hope  and  safety  of  the  Irish 
race.  He  had  done  the  same  thing  himself — he  had  time  after  time 
declared  that  he  had  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  Mr.  Gladstone. 
He  had  done  this  as  lately  as  last  June,  sis  months  after  the  Hawar- 
den interview.  He  had  called  Mr,  Gladstone  "  our  leader" — 
which  no  Irish  member  but  Mr.  Parnell  ever  hud  done,  for  much 
as  we  admire  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  profound  as  is  our  gratitude  to 
him,  we  do  not  admit  that  any  leader  of  an  English  party  csa 
ever  be  the  leader  of  the  Irish  people. 

Take  it  what  way  one  might,  this  manifesto  made  it  clear  to 
I  that  Mr.  Parnell  was  henceforward  impossible  aa  a 
e  hia  recollection  of  the  conversation  at  Hawarden 
t  a  snare  he  hml  led  his  whole  party  into  ! 
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He  knew  a  year  ago  that  Gladstone  would  not  bring  in  any  home- 
mie  echeme  which  the  Irish  people  could  possibly  accept — and  he 
bod  nerer  told  a  word  of  this  to  hia  colleagoea  ;  he  had,  in  fact, 
told  tliem  the  very  opposite.  Suppose  his  recollection  was  inac- 
curate,— "  curiously  the  reveree  of  the  truth,"  to  adopt  a  phram 
of  Carlyle's, — what  manner  of  leader  could  he  be  who  could  fall 
into  sDch  hopeless  coufuBion  and  mistake  ?  In  any  case,  where  is 
the  English  party  which  could  ever  again  enter  into  anyconfijen' 
[ill  itnderatanding  with  such  a  man  ?  Mr.  Giadstone  says  thai 
Mr,  Parnell's  account  of  the  conversation  is  utterly  inaccurate,  and 
.liat  Mr.  Parnell  and  be  parted  in  the  most  complete  understand- 
ing and  agreement  as  to  the  principles  of  the  homo-rule  measure. 
Gladstone  says  that  Mr.  Parnell  is  utterly  wrong  about  the 

ice  qneetion,  about  the  question  of  representation  at  Wcstmin- 
iter,  about  everything  concerning  which  he  has  made  a  statemenl 
in  hia  manifesto.  Mr.  Morley,  for  his  part,  says  just  the  same 
thing.  It  is  not  for  me  to  discuss  the  relative  credibility  of  the 
different  statements,  but  it  is  evident,  at  all  events,  that  Mr. 
Piimell  could  not  have  been  accurate  when  he  publicly  declared 
that  Ireland  could  trust  Gladstone  on  the  home-rule  question, 
and  afterwanis  when  he  publicly  declared  that  he  knew  all  the 
time  that  Gladstone  was  not  to  be  tnistud. 

The  manifesto,  I  think  I  ought  to  say,  did  not  come  upon  ma 
by  Borprise.  Mr.  Parnell  told  me  he  was  going  to  publish  it,  and 
gave  me  a  general  idea  of  what  its  contents  were  to  be.  I  remon- 
straLed  as  strongly  as  I  could  against  any  such  publication,  and  I 
prevailed  on  Mr.  Parnell  to  delay  its  issue  for  one  day  ;  this  was 
all  the  delay  I  could  obtain.  Mr.  Parnell  afterwards  invited  ma 
to  the  house  of  a  colleague  in  London  to  hear  the  manifesto  read. 
I  objected,  of  course,  to  the  whole  thing  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  I  told  him  and  his  friends  that  I  firmly  believed  its  publica- 
tion would  render  reconciliation  impossible.  That  is  exactly  what 
ita  publication  did.  The  conviction  was  brought  home  to  the 
minds  of  mo8t  of  us  that  the  man  who  published  such  a  atatement 
wasabsolutely  nnfit  for  any  position  of  leailership.  The  English 
people  had  been  slowly,  but  very  steadily,  growing  into  sympathy 
and  affection  for  the  Irish  people.  Suddenly  the  man  who  claims 
to  be  tbe  leader  of  the  Irish  race  breaks  into  a  shrieking  denun- 
ciation of  the  English  people  and  the  English  leaders,  and  does 
bb  Terr  beat  to  rekindle  all  the  fierce  and  destructive  fires  of  rao« 
TOL.  cui.— xo.  411.        18 
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hfttreil  which  we  hai  all  belicTed  to  be  happily  estingoished.  And 
what  was  the  objeot  of  all  this  ?  Simply  to  maiatain  himself  in 
the  poeition  of  loader  of  the  Iritih  Parliamentary  party — in  the 
aeseional  leadership  of  the  pnrty  I 

We,  the  majority  of  that  party,  had  no  power  to  depose  Mr. 
Parnell  from  the  leadership  of  the  Irish  people.  Only  he  himflelT 
and  the  Irish  people  could  do  that — as  lie  and  they  have,  in  fact, 
since  done.  But  we  could  not  do  it.  The  only  place  in  oar  gift 
was  that  of  seseional  cLu'irman  of  the  Irish  party — a  pUtoe  for 
which  there  is  an  election  at  the  opening  of  every  session.  We 
did  not  projioso  to  expel  him  fi-om  Parliament  and  public  life. 
We  have  no  power  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  If  Mr.  Parnell's 
prcBcnce  in  public  life  were  so  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  Ire- 
land that  it  was  worth  throwing  over  Gladstone  and  the  English 
people  to  secure  it.  surely  such  u  man  must  be  powerful  enough 
to  command  in  politics  even  though  he  had  ceased  to  be  sessional 
chairman  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party.  The  truth  is  that, 
from  whatever  cuiise,  under  whatever  pressure  of  feeling,  Mr. 
Parnell  appeared  suddenly  to  have  changed  his  whole  natnre  and 
hifl  very  ways  of  speech.  We  knew  him  before  as  a  man  of  superb 
Belf- re  attaint — cool,  calculating,  never  carried  from  the  moorings 
of  his  keen  intellect  by  any  waves  of  passion  around  him — a  man 
with  the  eye  and  the  foresight  of  a  born  commander-in-chief. 
Wo  had  now  in  our  midst  a  man  seemingly  quite  incapable  of 
Belf-control ;  a  man  ready  at  any  moment  and  on  the  smallest 
provocation  to  break  into  a  very  tempest  and  whirlwind  of  passion  ; 
a  man  of  the  moat  reckless  and  seli-contradictory  statements  ;  a 
man  who  could  condescend  to  the  most  trivial  and  vulgar  perBon- 
alitiee,  who  could  encourage  and  even  indulge  in  the  moat  ignoble 
and  humiliating  brawls. 

I  do  not  refer  to  anything  that  was  said  or  done  at  the  Kil- 
kenny election,  for  we  had  made  our  decision  on  the  events  that 
occurred  before  that  election.  I  say  that  even  if  the  divorce  case 
had  never  occurred,  even  if  the  manifesto  had  never  been  written, 
what  we  heard  and  saw  in  committee- room  No.  15 — supposing 
those  meetings  called  together  for  some  other  reason  than  the  di- 
vorce coart  and  the  Oladatone  letti^r  and  the  Parnell  manifesto — 
vonld  have  oonvinoed  most  of  us  concerning  tJie  necessity  of  a 
ohanfiuf^^. leadership.  I  do  not  take  hack  one  siuglo  word  ot 
an'  'e  ever  spoken  or  written  as  to  the  capacity  for 
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the  crisia — what  bnt  Mr.  Gladatone's  letter  ?  TUe  answer  whb 
plain — Mr.  Purnell  was  himself  the  crisis.  He  had  made  himself 
the  crisifi— Srst  in  the  divorce  court,  next  in  the  maiiifesto, 
and  finally  in  committee-room  No.  15.  We  had  seen  individual 
authority  rise  to  dictatorship,  and  the  reverence  for  dictatorship 
degenerate  with  some  into  an  absolute  fetich  worship.  The  time 
came  at  laat  when  we  were  forced  to  act.  For  every  one  of  Qs  the 
decision  was  a  cruel  wrench — a  pain  never  to  be  forgotten.  But 
the  decision  had  to  be  taken.  We  put  it  off  and  allowed  it  to  be 
put  off  as  long  as  we  could,  but  at  lant  we  had  to  face  it.  It  was 
made  difficult  by  old  allegiance,  old  friendship,  old  memories. 
But  the  principle  of  the  decision  was  clear  enough,  and  we  saw  it. 

There  was  no  choice  for  us  between  one  policy  and  another ; 
there  was  no  choice  for  us  between  one  leader  and  another.  Be- 
fore us  lay  the  deep  and  dreadful  decision  between  the  rescue  of 
onr  country's  fructifying  hopes  and  a  slavish  adherence  to  the  man 
who  can  never  now  help  us  to  fulfil  those  hopes,  the  man  who 
sowed  the  seed  and  then  blighted  the  harvest.  Yet  it  was  no  light 
choice,  nor  was  it  lightly  made,  Ireland  can  say  now  whether 
she  knows  herself  to  bo  first  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  men 
who  made  it.  "  After  me  the  deluge,"  is  an  intelligible  saying — 
"with  me  the  deluge"  was  the  invitation  which  Mr.  Paroell 
seemed  to  offer  to  hia  country.  "  Hold  to  me  and  let  us  be  ruined 
together,  cause,  country,  and  all."  We  did  not  feel  tempted  bj 
such  a  proposition.  Nothing  but  the  course  we  took 
have  prevented  the  indefinite  delay  of  the  measnn 
is  vital  to  Ireland's  prosperity  and  progress. 

No  man's  past  services  make  him  worth  the  prolongatioa 
a  state  of  things  in  which  thousands  of  our  people  may  die  in 
despair,  or,  worse  still,  be  born  into  misery,  while  there  are  yet 
helping  hands  willing,  eager,  and  near  to  bring  succor  to  a  cause 
that  has  never  before  been  so  near  to  success.  We  have  been 
accused,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  of  nothing  worse  than  a  deter- 
mination to  sacrifice,  if  needful,  the  political  eminence  of  a  man 
rather  than  submit  to  the  ruin  of  a  national  cause.  I  think  1 
may  say  for  myself  and  my  colleagues,  in  the  memorable  words 
of  Burke's  famous  Bristol  speech,  that  "  in  every  accident 
may  happen  through  life,  in  pain,  in  sorrow,  in  depressioi 
diatresBi^c  call  to  mind  this  accusation — and  be  eomfoi 
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otlcleon  "The  Brutal  Sex"  in  the  January  Dumber  of  TbeRbvisw 
k  in  ita  peasliniflui,  and  so  bold  in  its  statements  nitb  regard  to  a 
mt  which  we  all  tbmtc,  but  seldom  apeak,  that  It  should  not  be 
D  paas  unchallGaged.  The  writer  of  it  begins  his  arraJgnment  of 
rab;  distinguixhing  between  the  kindred  qualities  of  bratalityand 
■aignlugthe  former  to  man  and  the  latter  to  woman.  I  have  no 
tothls  generalization,  though,  admitting  cruelty  to  be  tbe  "attrl- 
«kn«ss"  and  bmtolity  "tbe rice  of  strength,"  we  need  not  go  far 
mben  at  the  sterner  sex  who  display  towards  the  weaker  vessels 
'writer  in  question  considers  to  be  the  exclusively  feminine  preroga- 
Morer  ptfiata  that,  aa  the  women  of  the  French  Revolution  hare 
d  to  OS,  tbe  weaker  vessels  may  on  occasion  overstep  the  bar- 
b  dlaUnguiabes  tbe  cruel  from  the  brutal.    Besides,  he  evidently 


I  would  not  for  a  momeDt  maintain  that  women  are  as  brutal 
tanifcb  their  latent  capabilities  may  be  aa  great,  but  would  simply 
'le  ground  on  which  the  critic  rests  his  belief  that  men  have  pre - 
>  being  regarded  as  the  sex  o(  which  tbe  predominant 
Btlo  b  that  of  the  brute.  This  he  finds  in  the  attitude  ol  man 
"  Think  for  a  moment,"  he  says,  "what  is  implied  in  the 
t  that  la  QO  part  of  the  world  is  It:  deemed  safe  for  a  woman  to  go 
r  dark,  nor,  In  many  localities,  by  day  even."  The  reason  for  this 
cording  to  him.  Is  that  woman  "tears  that,  if  unattended,  some 
a  rob  her  of  her  honor."  But  is  it  true  that "  In  no  part  of  the 
^deemed  sale  for  a  woman  to  go  alone  after  dark  "  t  It  certainly  is 
It  is  Immaterial  to  consider  whether  It  be  true  of  her 
Mmtriee,  aa  one  exception  to  this  sweeping  statement  is  sufficient 
Its  force.  And  admitting  that  woman  foars  to  go  out  alone  after 
ir  due  to  a  dread  of  being  robbed  of  her  honor?  Sorely  no 
nan  of  avemge  Independence  and  [ntelllgcnce,  tu  a  deccntly- 
xnamiuiity,  thinks  that  a  walk  abroad  at  night  la  not  "safe"  for 
~  IB  may  consider  it  Imprudent  as  a  defiance  of  conventionality 
__  tlu  risk  of  being  mistaken  forone  of  that  largeclsssof  women 
I  be  toond  tn  cities  and  who  have  a  purpose  In  l>elng  seen  alone  at 
athenutjority  of  their  sisters  are  "protected."  Bat  the  assertion 
luprMecteii  womoti "  In  a  large  community  feora  that  she  will  be 
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"robbed  of  ber  bonor"  It  aba  ventnres  out  under  the  night  etutdesbuloDga 
to  the  category  o(  the  grotesque.  The  modem  man  maj  not  be  any  hetler 
In  his  heart  than  the  Romans  at  old,  those  nholeeale  rarisbers  ot  the  Salihu 
women,  who,  Ln  spite  ot  their  wickedness,  bad  tbe  grace,  not  common  amoog 
oar  Don  Juans,  of  marrying  those  whom  they  aelied,  or  than  the  sangn 
Tartars,  "atrong  oa\y  to  destroy  ":  but  he  is  a  discreet  creatarc,  and,  knoW' 
ing  well  that  "swift  retributive  justice"  which  falteupon  those  who  do  not 
Ibeir  sinning  aa  well  as  their  praying  in  private,  wisely  refrains  from  thsl 
wholesale  robbery  ot  women's  honor  which  this  critic  would  fain  make  ut 
believe  may  be  practised  upon  those  indiscreet  females  wbo  venture  out  at 
night.  Fie  baa  a  stronK  euough  case  against  "the  brutal  sex"  witbout 
yielding  to  the  temptation  of  misinterpreting  and  exaggeratinK  facts  Ui 
make  it  stronger  than  tbe  truth  admits  it  to  be. 

Another  manltestatlon  ot  our  author's  tendency  to  exaggerate  tacts  Is 
his  statement  with  regard  to  the  attitude  ot  men  toward  women,  which  be 
defines  thus :  "  Briefly  and  plainly,  it  is  that  man's  physical  welfare  requires 
for  its  maintenance  the  moral  ruio  ot  unnumbered  thousands  of  womeo." 
I  hope  there  Is  no  need  for  any  one  to  dwell  on  tbU  unpleasant  statement  in 
order  to  prove  tbe  absurdity  ot  the  fact  implied  fn  It.  It  ia  interesting 
chiefly  because  It  probes  tbe  heart  of  the  social  evil  and  suggests  one  of  tbe 
possible  reasons  why  society  bas  thus  far  been  unable  to  cope  witb  It.  Tbe 
tacit  assumption  in  the  minds  of  a  large  proportion  ot  men— I  cannot  add. 
those  of  even  a  small  (luota  of  women,  for  I  doubt  if  there  ia  on  record  an  ac- 
ceptance by  a  woman  of  the  theory  that  tbe  social  evil  is  a  necessary  evU— 
that  a  certain  proportion  of  women  [n  every  generation.  like  Carthage  of 
history,  most  i>e  destroyed  for  man's  bestial  gratification,  is,  I  believe,  oneot 
the  greatest  obstacles  with  which  the  social- reformec  hastocontend  In  bis 
war  against  Immorality,  Many  men  who  believe  that  tbe  "modem  Baby- 
Ions"  are  essential  to  the  physical  welfare  of  men  hold  a  belief  kindred  to  it 
in  the  natural  powerlesnness  of  a  large  portion  ot  their  kind  to  restrain  their 
lower  instincts,  and  therefore  tacitly  Ignore,  if  they  do  not  defend,  tbe  miUn- 
tenance  ot  them.  Assuming  both  of  these  beliefs  t^  be  false,  bow  are  they 
to  be  disproved  in  tbe  minds  ot  men)  Deep>rooted  as  they  are,  clinging,  m 
tbey  do,  like  innate  prejudices  in  tbe  very  warp  and  woot  of  thizir  mental 
structures,  and  strengthened  by  their  passage  through  generations,  are  ther 
to  be  destroyed  by  argument?  Tbe  arguments  ot  nineteen  Chriatlan  cent- 
uries have  been  powerless  to  shake  them ;  and  can  we  expect  to  do  in  a  day 
what  the  cfimblned  years  of  our  aneeators  tailed  to  effect  I 

Assuming,  on  the  other  band,  that  we  must  have  our  modem  Babylons. 
It  Is  interesting  to  ask  why  we  must  have  them.  Here  we  meet  the  social 
problem  face  to  face.  God  made  man  and  woman  for  each  other — to  Iw 
united  at  maturity  In  the  holy  bonds  of  marrlaRe.  Can  we  eay  that  God's 
design— or  nature'sdeslgn— is  followed  out  by  the  men  and  women  of  to-dayl 
Mont  men  are  matured  and  flt  candidates  tor  marria^  at  twenty,  twd  most 
women  at  eighteen.  But  bow  seldom  do  we  hear  o[  marriageB  of  men  And 
womenattheaeagesi  Our  social  conditions  have  run  counter  to  nature'^ 
conditions,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  evQconsequencea  should  arise  from 
tbe  coUIaion.  and  that  one  of  these  consequences  should  be  the  existence  and 
the  flourishing  ot  social  vice.  There  Is  no  better  way  to  prevent  vrideaproad 
^loiatto^^ettuirrlage  law  than  by  marriage.  Unhappily  the  youth  of 
th«  B5"^^^^H£"°'  afford  to  choose  a  mate  at  the  time  when  tt  Is  natural 
tli»**"    •^■^■^  -  oae.    Consequently  It  Is  not  remarkable  that  rebelUout 
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iMliif«  sbonld  litre  him  Into  those  n&irotT  paths  leading  from  natnre's  path, 
H  tiirb  iH  broad  enongh,  but  from  which  be  Is  "  banned  (tnd  barred."  The 
nialdfa  of  to-day,  too,  Ireqilelitlj  waits  long  alt«r  the  matlng-seaBon  tor  her 
iiiaic  111  seeic  her.  She  must  wait  till  he  comes,  and  he  cornea  perforce,  if  at 
bH,  Bodlf  late.  To  those  who  bold  np  thetr  hands  in  horror  at  "  the  shocking 
iiamonUity  of  to-day,"  I  tam  only  say :  "  WhjareyouBurprlaedbylt)  Letiia 
thank  God  that  it  is  not  worse." 

The  nnthoTof  "The  Brutal  Sex"  relterati^s  the  old  charge  against  society, 
it  ftbowa  onfairaesa  In  condemning  immorality  in  men  and  coDdemntng 
[n  for  it,  "We  forgive  the  one  class,"  be  says,  "readily  enough,  oreven 
the  need  of  the  exercise  of  forgiveness :  the  other  class  we  refuse  to  re- 
len,  or  if  we  be  women,  we  refuse  to  forgive."  I  believe  that 
If  we  could  investigate  the  origin  of  most  popular  beliefs,  whether  they 
be  true  or  faJse,  they  would  be  Jound  to  have  sprung,  if  not  from  a  truth, 
at  least  from  that  which  had  in  it  elements  or  the  semblance  of  truth.  In 
the  popular  horror  of  fallen  women,  and  the  belief  that  tbesluot  ioipurlty  is 
greater  In  woman  than  In  man,  there  Is  far  more  truth  than  falsity,  and  on 
this  truth,  which  no  many  modern  moralists  do  not  hesitate  to  denounce  as 
pur*  prt^jndice,  rests  the  stronghold  of  morals.  Woman  Is  in  a  sense  the  re- 
pository of  morality.  She  guards  the  doors  of  virtue.  Solongaa  she  Is  faith- 
ful to  this  charge,  society  is  safe ;  as  soon  as  she  is  unfaithful  to  It,  she 
compts  not  only  herself,  but  posterity.  The  physical  conditions  of  the 
•eiea  would  alone  make  woman's  purity  of  more  vital  consequence  to  herself 
and  to  the  world,  even  though  other  considerations  did  not  contribute  to  this 
end.  When  a  man  sins,  he  delllefl  himself  alone ;  but  when  a  woman  forgets 
her  honor,  a  whole  family — nay,  a  whole  generation,  sometimes  even  a  whole 
nation— may  share  the  consequences  of  her  shame.  Once  degraded,  she  can 
never  regain  the  physical,  even  though  she  may  regain  the  moral,  purity 
which  she  has  loet.  This  may  seem  a  coaree  aud  a  material  way  of  putting 
her  ease,  bat  Is  it  Dot  the  true  onef  And,  being  true,  U  it  not  fitting,  as  her 
trioie  is  greater  than  man's,  and  Iheconaequencesthereof  more  vital,  that 
•be  should  snO^r  accordingly  I 

The  social  evil,  great  as  Is  thedangertomorality  whicbattendsapnbtic 
dlMnsaion  of  it.  Is  one  that  cries  out  tor  reform.  We  cannot  say  of  It  with 
Hamlot,  "  Oh,  reform  It  altogether,"  for  experience  of  the  past  has  shown  us 
that  It  will  not  be  reformed  altogether.  But  we  can  at  least  eudeavor  to 
seek  out  the  causes  of  It  and  reform  these  as  best  we  may.  Silence  with 
regard  to  Immorality  haa  ceased  to  be  a  virtue ;  and  we  are  beginning  to  see 
that  it  does  not  necessarily  indicate  on  the  part  of  those  who  practise  It  a 
fine  moral  sense,  as  we  once  supposed  that  it  did.  But  when  we  lift  the  veil 
which  hides  the  modem  Dabylons  from  our  gaze,  let  us  try  to  see  the  facts 
preaentird  to  us  as  they  are  ;  not  exaggerate  or  belittle  them,  but  meet  them 
aquanly  hoA  try  to  solve  the  problems  with  which  the;  conbvnt  us. 

John  D.  Barrt. 


A  BEPLT  TO  MB.  LECKT. 

r,  in  his  paper  In  the  January  number  of  The  Review,  takes 

■  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Morley  did  In  former  numbers  ot  the 

r.  Gladstone's  Irish  land  acts.  AUare  mistaken,  and  very  gravely 

B  their  coni'UpCIon  of  the  l^al  elTects  of  the  acts  in  question. 


■  ttiiak  that  Iriab  landlord!  an  n 


«  rentrcbargen,  with  tlila 
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dlSbrence  In  favor  of  the  rent-payer :  tluit  he  con  get  the  Mmoity  rodneed 
ttom  time  to  time. 

With  Mr.  LiKfcT's  hUtorlcol  retrospect  I  decline  to  desL  I  do  not  ttUnk 
that  it  lias  tliB  degree  of  relevancy  to  the  cancIdsloDB  sninmed  up  in  the  last 
'  fotir  paragraphs  that  premifiea  and  concIoBlons  are  required  to  possess.  Bat 
he  Is  an  antborlty  Id  political  philosophy,  aa  Mr.  Marie;  is  in  BtateBm&natiip, 
and  as  Mr.  Balfour  ought  to  be.  I  think  It  only  fair  that  the  American  pub- 
lic should  be  disabused  of  the  Ideas,  exceedingly  erroneous  Indeed,  which  tl>e 
papers  of  these  gentlemen  are  calculated  to  Impresaupon  them.  I  beg,  there- 
fore, to  submit  a  few  notes  on  the  legal  effects  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  land  legis- 
lation, which,  I  apprehend,  will  account  (or  much  that  puules  (alt-aiinded 
men  with  regard  to  the  a^arjan  agitation  in  Ireland. 

It  must  Hrst  be  understood  that  not  all  agricultural  tenants  come  within 
the  purview  of  the  land  aetfi;  that  there  are 'tea  classes  of  truants  "spetciaJly 
excepted"  from  their  operation,  aoid  that  the  Uuids  of  the  teuanta so  excepted 
are  by  far  the  most  valuable  lands  in  the  country.  Tbo  land  legialatlan  was 
passed  to  protect  the  weaker  class  of  tonants  on  the  inferior  lands — thftt  claas 
wbo  could  not  be  supposed  to  euter  toto  their  so-called  contracts  with  any 
freedom.  It  Mr.  T.ecky  had  read  Mr.  Morley's  paper,  he  would  have  seen 
that  the  relation  which  subsisted  between  this  class  of  tenants  and  their 
landlords  was  one  of  tenure  until  the  year  1380,  and  not  one  o(  contract,  but 
by  on  act  passed  In  that  year  the  relation  was  changed  to  one  of  contract. 
The  change  was  not  a  favorable  one  for  the  teuantA. 

Now,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  contracts  upon  which  Mr.  Lecky  lays  so 
much  stress?  First,  the  contracts  sprang  Into  existence,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  tenants,  at  one  blow,  by  an  act  ot  Parliament,  lu  a  legislature 
wherethe  tenants  were  not  represented;  secondly,  by  the  contractsone  parly 
possessed  every  power,  privilege,  and  right  over  the  soil  "  from  the  sky  to 
the  centre  of  the  earth,"  as  the  old  phrase  expressed  It ;  the  other  party  was 
absolutely  and  entirely  at  his  mercy. 

Under  this  relation  of  contract,  the  tenant  buUt  the  farmhouse,  fenced 
the  fields,  drained  the  marsh,  reclaimed  the  bog,  and  gave  verdure  to  the 
barren  hillside.  For  this  the  landlord  rewarded  him  by  Increaatng  his  rent 
whenever  calculation  or  caprice  Impelled  him.  Someldeaof  the  value  of  the 
tenants'  improvements— the  Improvements  upon  which  the  successive  In- 
creases of  rent  were  charged — may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  the  estates 
ot  the  Iiondon  Companies  in  Derry  advanced  In  rent  from  lees  than  £^,000  a 
year  in  1614  to  £100,000  a  year  in  1880.  I  had  before  me,  as  on  investigator 
under  the  Arrears  Act  ot  IHSZ,  receipts  ot  tenants  of  that  county  which  dis- 
closed amoststartllngstateotaQraks.  In  one  iDstancethe  receipt  for  therent 
In  the  year  1814  was  £8  IDs,;  the  receipt  when  the  tenant  came  before  me  toget 
the  bencflt  ot  the  act  showed  his  rent  at  £37,  and  nearly  treble  the  govern- 
ment valuation.  There  were  other  cases  in  which  the  rise  of  rent  was 
equally  striking,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  picture  powerfully  affected 
me.  It  seemed  really  as  if  rcnt-ralainj{  ran  a  race  with  the  tenants'  expendi- 
ture. The  frightful  Immoraltyof  confiscating  the  results  of  such  expendi- 
ture by  charging  rent  upon  them,  ir  stead  ot  allowing  the  tenant  to  reap  the 
benefit,  seems  never  to  have  struck  targe  classes  of  opinion  in  Ireland.  It 
was  regarded  as  a  matter  of  course,  strictly  within  the  landlord's  rights,  and 
for  the  exercise  ot  which  be  was  accountable  to  no  one. 

Xbo  jmUiU^B^^a  ot  England  at  length  became  so  shocked  that  Mr. 
D  carry  a  bill  In  1870  which  purported  to  put  a  check 
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reckltulocreaseaof  rent  and  caprtcdooaeyicUoDS.  But  the  act  worked 
rtlbctlTel;  on  ocoouot  of  the  organized*  BtUcb  mode  upou  it  by  the  land- 
la  the  county  conrtfi  chat  it  became  necessary  to  pass  the  act  of  1881, 
accordtog  t«litr.  Lecky,  baa  "looted"  the  tenanta  "lorever  on  the 


•oa- 


U  the  t«aant8  sre  "  root«d  on  the  aoU,"  how  does  It  happen  that  they  are 
evleted  every  day!  It  the  laadlorda  are  only  reiit-charncra,  how  Is  It  that 
they  escKiite  seigaiorial  rightal  The  fact  is  that  all  this  legislation 
did  w&a  to  Import  some  new  claoses  lnl«  a  prefxlating  contract,  which  they 
conditionally  limited  by  preventing  eviction  and  arbitrary  Increaaea  of  rent. 
Thia  la  the  correct  legal  statement  of  the  matter,  which  I  shall  presently  eX' 
pand  In  a  way  to  moke  It  intelligible  to  lay  readers. 

What  the  tenant  within  tha  scope  o[  Mr.  Gladstone's  acts  gets  by  the 
actofUBl  is  a  right  t«  hare  the  letting  value  of  his  holding  ascertained 
every  fifteen  years  while  the  tenancy  subaista.  The  tenancy  may  be  forfeited 
by  s  breach  of  any  one  of  a  series  ot  statutory  conditions  as  stringent  as  the 
most  skilfiil  conveyancing  lawyer  could  devise.  No  doubt  the  courts  can  re- 
lieve ag^ust  forteitare,  but  !l  is  only  upon  such  conditions  that  hardly  a 
atngle  tenant  could  perform,  if  he  were  not  assisted  by  the  benevolence  of 
trlenda.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  no  tenant  would  wilfully  commit 
a  fareach  which  on  the  bare  happening  would  extinguish  his  interest,  except 
upon  the  terms  of  obtaining  relief  at  an  expense  little  short  ot  ruinous. 

It  is  astatutorycondltionfor  the  judicial  t«nant  to  pay  the  rent  the  day 
it  becomes  due ;  it  is  one  not  to  sublet  any  port  of  the  holdings  It  Is  another 
not  to  lut  any  part  of  it  In  "  conacre  "  for  white  crops  ;  another  not  to  part 
with  the  po^esalon  of  the  holding  or  any  part  of  it  for  any  purpose  what 
ever ;  another  not  to  cut  turf  for  sole ;  akuotber  not  to  quarry  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  llroestcoe  to  make  lime ;  another  not  to  take  sand  or  gravel; 
another  not  l«  take  sea-weed ;  another  not  to  prevent  the  landlord  or  any 
oneaaThorisedby  him  from  entering  on  the  bolding  for  tbe  purpose  ot  netting 
bog  for  turf -cutting,  or  for  quarrying,  or  for  digging  for  gravel,  sand,  or 
otbef  mBtcrials ;  another  not  to  prevent  the  landlord  or  any  persons  author- 
laed  by  him  from  entering  tor  the  purpose  of  shooting,  bunting,  fishing, 
fowling,  or  the  taking  of  gome. 

Many  of  the  privileges  taken  away  by  the  statutory  conditions  were 
enjoyed  by  the  tenants  before  the  passing  ot  the  land  acts,  because  the 
landlorrls  were  awsre  that  otherwise  they  could  not  pay  high  rents.  The 
cutting  of  tnrf  for  sale,  tor  instance,  was  an  Important  adjunct  to  a  tenant's 
■^""n  of  support.  The  blending  ot  gravel,  sand,  and  lime  with  certain 
kinds  of  soil  was  necessary  to  quicken  them  Into  fertility.  The  taking  of 
MA-weed  to  Bpread  upon  land  as  manure  wa^  aprlvUego  beneficial  to  tenanta 
near  Um  oooBta.  This  prlvUi^go.  with  the  others,  has  been  taken  away  by 
IhcMttrom  judicial  tenants  unless  the  landlord  consents.  This  very  few 
laadlonls  wUI  do,  exasperated  as  they  ore  and  have  been  by  legislation 
which  tbey  Kigard  a«  confiscatory  ot  their  rights,  and  whicba  mansodis- 
tlagiiUMd  In  lett«re  aa  Ur.  Locky  tells  us  has  no  "  parallel  In  English 

hbtorr.'t 

Kr.  Lecky  further  states  that  under  the  act  of  1^1  "  renU  have  bees 
rediwwt  br  Judicial  sentence,  with  complete  diaregord  both  to  previous  con- 

*IfMi£dw  Timet'  Hcpurts,  Ooaurs"Laod  Cases.' 

t  vrkat«boatthooop;hold<floure  ot  EDKlandl  It  Ibiui  ezsatDorallel  Ot  What 
He  OladitOM  iBtended.  but  railed  to  wcamplisl),  by  tiie  act  itl  ISSl. 


TBS  yORTB  AMSaiCAX  RETIEVF. 

■  Hd  to  MUtoC  t»1m.-   I  illMiiiii  te  U*»  bxm  tbla  wU 
M  i*  ■howM  ba  wtdcntood  v>A  cooMmmttj  botB*  in  mind  that  It « 
t^  IW|BiniMMilB  tbu  gan  all  Um  tsIh*  to  tte  land  over  and  al 
a  iBhawBt  "■t-*'""'^  which  hia  ■niiMdHiiiiii  ataiUd  Into  aeUill 
wtBhTBteapamntwatbowtMitd  !■  flalag  tbthlrwnt.    IMr 


■III  If  II I 


Ifanamr.  Oe  wt  of  B»  Hi 

nta  la  tmntj  fsn  ■» 
iHathaflttvaCtbclaiB.  TU*  act.  tMoivantBd  with  theaet  of  l«ta' 
«llpvp•aM.«MMvaB■tiT«a««KB  ^onthalMdlotd  tha  prapstyUallta- 
MAahitamtwwtTjoHS.   Thfaln  a*ct  hv  bMtowcdby<«r 


atafH 


«pn 


>^Eh  cnfatoa  Ui^ 


lv«atotaM(JMnIikB««Bto«rtWla^  if  tkar  wmM  m«  Mnplj  «ia 
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OUien  of  the  Sioux  rescued  white  men,  women,  and  childiea  from  these 
WMTlairs,  fistced  their  lives  to  carry  them  to  safe  placea,  sheltered  them  and 
ted  them;  others  fled,  as  much  victims  ot  the  outbreak  as  white  people. 
Some  of  the  Siooi  now  at  Tankton  Agency  were  organized  as  seouts  under 
GmwikI  Sibley,  who  said  that  "  they  proved  more  effectual  than  twice  that 
■nunber  of  white  satdiers  " ;  but  the  white  troops  received  a  saUry,  while  the 
Kouta  hare  not  jet  been  paid.  And  now,  t wen ty. nine  years  after,  these 
BtArrlDg  Slonz.  brave,  loyal  fellows,  are  asking  for  this  moDey  due  thoni ; 
they  want  It  to  buy  food  for  their  families:  otherwise  they  must  watrh  them 
die  for  lack  of  oourishment.  The  crops  tliia  year  have  failed,  and  there  is 
not  work  enough  to  keep  them  all  earning  something  during  the  winter  In 
a  (arming  oomm unity. 

Otben  of  the  Slous.  "  who  were  known  to  be  abaolutel;  gniltleBs  of  any 
acta  of  hosttlity,"  hut  "  deserving  of  ri^Trurd  for  the  rescue  of  white  captives," 
aaya  the  Ojmmissioner  ol  Indian  Affairs,  were  made  prisoneiB  and  their 
property  confiscated.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  friendly  Indian  farmera  lost 
not  only  their  homes,  taken  by  the  government,  hut  their  crops  and  their 
herds  of  stock ;  $125,000  worth  of  their  property  wss  used  to  feed  United 
States  soldiers  and  prisouers.  After  repeated  urging.  Congress  appropriated 
97  .son  for  these  farmers;  what  the  government  bad  token  the  government 
nfuaed  to  pay,  and  to-day  we  honestly  owe  the  Sioux  $117,50)  of  this  debt. 
These  kyal  raraiers,  who  had  fed  the  troops  and  committed  no  hostilities, 
were  deprived  of  their  annuities  for  (our  years,  and  sent  to  another  State, 
where  they  lived  in  want,  euifering  for  food  ;  having  been  deprived  of  their 
homea,  their  stock,  clothing,  and  tumitnre.  The  Indian  Commissioner  in 
1969  wrote :  "  What  I  ask  (or  them  is  that  our  government  restore  to  them 
a  part  of  what  we  took,  and  give  them  the  same  chance  to  live  and  tlirive 
which  we  give  to  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  our  country,  whether  white  or 
bbck."  It  would  be  unj oat  for  any  one  topossorcrthta  bit  of  Sioux  history 
knowin^y. 

General  Miles  also  says  that  in  1?78  the  Sioux  "  were  again  openly  hoa- 
tile  '—because  the  government  drove  them  to  desperation.  Owing  to  a  fail- 
nn  In  appropriation,  the  snpplies  did  not  come.  The  crops  and  vegetabtes 
mre  deatroyed  by  grnosboppers.  Unless  one  witnessed  Ihi^  devastation,  as 
I  did,  it  would  be  difficult  to  realize  it.  Their  (arming  implements,  schools, 
and  te^ebtrv  were  not  furnished  as  per  treaty — have  not  been  farnished,  as 
pnimlsed,  up  to  the  present  moment.  People  constantly  told  them  that  they 
wvn  to  be  removed  to  another  territory.  When  these  starving  creatnres  left 
the  T«aer*atlon  lo  seek  game,  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of  their  wives  and 
chtldTCD,  troops  were  sent  to  arrest  them.  In  violation  of  the  treaty  stipula- 
tion the  Rlack  Iliibi  bad  been  entered.  Put  yourself  in  such  conditions  as 
tbeiK  Indians  were  placed  in,  and  see  it  you,  even  with  years  of  civilization 
and  Christianity  as  an  inheritance,  would  not  conclude  that  It  were  better  to 
mt.-ipii  and  die.  If  needs  riiD«t,  rather  than  calmly  starve.  They  slipped 
sway  (ram  the  aBPncy  and  joined  Sitting  BulL  No  wonder  that  they  "  were 
•sain  openly  bottile." 

tn  IBT7,  according  to  General  Miles,  "  thetr  war  ponieA  were  sold  and  the 
pnwvpds  retnmcd  to  them  in  domestic  stock."  General  Miles  would  not 
h>T«  made  such  a  »f  atcinent  had  he  not  believed  It  true.  I  am  very  glad  to 
Ik  ahiB  ui  raU  attention  to  this  matter.  It  Is  true  the  war  ponies  of  the 
giant  we«B  •ehted,  but  It  was  indirect  violation  of  Article  8  of  their  last- 
Not  only  the  ponies  bnt  "■>  roulos  were  seised  by  order 
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of  the  W&r  Department.  This  pMpertj  was  sold ;  from  the  sale  ol  tltf 
horses  alone  the  War  Departmeot  receiTed  tl9,UZ.SB.  The  Tn'l''")''  wet* 
told  that  the  lose  would  be  made  good  ;  so  450  cowh  were  given  Uiem.  Taltted 
at  not  more  than  920  each,  amounting  to  (9,000.  Instead  of  the  proceeds  ot 
the  sale  of  WBf  poalefl  being  returned  In  domestic  stock,  910,000  le  etiU  doe 
these  ludiauB,  and  the;  bare  been  aaking  for  fourteen  ;ean  where  tbelt 
910,000  U. 

General  Miles  believes  the  messlah  was  a  meesraieer  at  war.  Moslot 
the  people  in  the  Indian  coontry  tielleved  him  to  have  been  a  meaaeager  of 
peace.  Bright  Byes  sajs  the  Sioui  looked  upon  ttie  messiah  as  a  measenger 
ot  peace;  no  weapons  were  allowed  Id  the  gbost-dance,  not  even  apiece  of 
Iron  ;  the  first  serious  trouble  occurred  when  the  troops  came  to  the  ghost- 
dance  with  their  weapons ;  this  the  Sioux  looked  upon  as  an  insult  to  their 
sacred  dance.  Bright  Byes  is  at  Pine  Ridge,  among  the  Sioux ;  she  Is  An 
Indian,  an  educated,  cultivated  Pouca,  and  has  been  sent  there  to  get  at  the 
truth,  and  has  a  better  opportunity  of  knowing  the  true  state  of  a^&lrs  than 
any  white  person  at  a  distance,  or  even  there. 

The  preEtent  trouble  with  the  Sioos  was  caused,  first,  by  tbe  antocratlc 
power  of  one  incompetent  individual  over  a  community  of  individuals; 
secondly,  by  the  failure  of  crops  and  the  immediate  reduction  of  food  by  the 
government,  so  that  dve  and  sU  people  were  dying  daily  from  starvation. 
Tiie  failure  ot  crops  was  caused  by  drought.  To  the  white  farmers  thus 
sufl'oring  money  and  food  were  sent,  but  the  Indian's  ration  was  reduced ; 
unsuitable  farming  Implements  were  sent  blm,  made  ot  poor  materi«l; 
threshers  where  there  was  no  wheat  to  thresh  ;  com-shellers  where  no  com 
would  grow.  Schools  as  per  treaty,  domestic  animals,  and  wagons  were 
not  forthcoming,  though  the  United  States  has  three  million  dolliu^  in  the 
treasury  belonging  to  the  Sioux.  Before  their  land  was  properly  surveyed 
eleven  million  acres  were  opened  to  settlers.  Those  lodlans  who  bad 
built  themselves  bouses  and  owned  respectable  farms  were  told  that  when 
the  land  was  allotted  the'r  forms  would  be  elsewhere.  All  this  la  summed 
up  In  "  the  Indians  became  restless." 

The  white  man  who  posed  as  the  measioh  has  been  arrested.  "What  is 
to  be  done  with  himf  Sitting  Bull  was  killed  because  he  preached  tbe 
messiah  to  the  Sioux,  though  Sitting  Bull  offered  to  go  with  the  agent  aod 
find  out  in  different  places  if  there  was  a  fraud,  and  so  uo  messiah.  Sitting 
Bull,  a  superstitious,  ignorant,  cunning  medicine-man,  was  killed  in  viola- 
tion of  both  civil  and  mllltar;  law,  and  the  result  is  a  war.  His  followers 
surrendered  250  women  and  children  and  150  fighting  men.  The  troops 
searched  them  because  they  did  not  yield  up  their  weapons.  The  truth  of 
what  those  Indians  hod  been  told  flashed  upon  them  ;  they  were  to  be  torn 
frero  their  homes  and  sent  to  Florida.  With  one  bound  they  faced  death ; 
the  troops  outnumbered  them,  and  the  Indians  knew  what  this  meant ;  but 
they  fought  "  like  red  devils,"  says  the  newspaper  correspondent ;  bad  they 
been  white  men  it  would  have  read  "  they  fought  bravely." 

Bright  Eyes  writes  to  me  December  28 :  ■'  The  rumor  U  that  they  are  to 
lake  the  hostiles— who  were  not  hostile,  mark  you,  and  who  have  not  taken 
a  single  life — to  Florida.  If  true,  it  Is  tbe  most  outrageous  performanoA 
yet.  The  country  ought  to  ring  with  it.  As  the  soldiers  express  it,  Uiey 
did  not  know  what  in  tbe  world  they  were  brought  here  (or  In  the  (list 
to  look  at  It  OB  on  outbreak  of  the  army  Instifrf 
tf  themselves.    The  idea  of  tearing  these  people  awaj  tt  ^^ 
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tfaetr  homes  because  Rianj'ot  them  fled  from  fear  into  tba  Bad  Laods.  I 
hope  every  paper  In  tbe  land  will  open  a  broad?Jde  on  wboerer  has  done 
thia." 

When  the  battle  reported  at  Daly's  ranch  is  sUted,  it  turna  out  that  one 
of  the  men,  feeling  pity  for  some  starving  Indian  women,  gavo  them  two 
rams.  The  first  intense  battle  at  Pine  Ridge  waa  purely  a  newspaper  space* 
filler ;  no  one  at  Pine  Ridge,  I  have  accurate  inforroalion,  knew  of  the  battle. 
When  General  Brook  nent  out  to  t«ll  the  Sloui  to  come  into  the  agency, 
people  interested  in  keeping  them  out  told  them  they  would  be  made  prisoners 
and  sent  to  the  Indian  Territory.  The  lower  class  of  whit«  people  want 
troops  because  it  puts  money  in  their  pockets ;  men  who  received  but  (1  a 
d4tr  before  the  troops  came  now  get  ffi.  One  man  who  has  a  contract  for  tor- 
warding  snpptiea  to  Pine  Ridge  from  Ruahvlllc  gets  $561  a  day ;  people  have 
oootracts  tor  supplying  troops  at  Pine  Ridge  with  three  hundred  tons  of  hay 
and  over  twb  hundred  pounds  at  oaXft  atone. 

Newspaper  correspondent-a  sent  out  there  have  liccn  determined  to  tele* 
gTBph  aometlilng;  so  the  military  antbortttcs  have  been  annoyed  and  the 
good  work  they  might  have  done  has  been  hampered  by  sensational  press 
d^iatchee.  All  these  mistakes,  with  the  false  move  of  killing  Sitting  Bull, 
have  fOKcd  an  Indian  war. 

To  make  thLa  impossible  in  the  future  there  is  but  one  course  to  take. 

It  is  abtiard  to  pauperise  the  Indian  by  giving  him  either  food  or  clothing; 

It  is  beyond  reason  to  place  any  people  under  autocratic  rule  in  this  country; 

it  is  useless  to  give  money  destined  for  private  individuals  Into  the  bauds  of 

—  politicians :  not  that  our  politicians  are  as  a  class  dishonest,  but  that  a 

I'  iMnptAtion  to  cheat  what  people  caLl  the  government,  not  realizing  it  is  the 

K>  great  for  hitherto-honest  persons  to  resist.    Wcougtitno 

_  ir  to  try  impossibilities,  but  at  cmce  mahe  each  Indian  amenable  to  the 

|r  of  the  State  or  beiritory  in  which  he  resides  by  making  him  a  citizen. 

it  him  aa  a  responsible  individual,  as  bus  been  done  in  Nebraska,  n.nd 

jkwlll  earn  his  own  living,  be  willing  to  educate  bis  children,  learn  not  to 

is  cheated.    Do  not  chain  him  to  the  ground,  as  in  Nebraska,  by  forcing  him 

to  farm  whether  be  wills  or  not ;  let  him  rent  his  land  and  practise  a  trade 

there  or  elsewhere. 

Until  the  Indian  isacttlxen,  subject  to  the  sameprivlleges  and  penalties 
u  are  other  men  in  this  country,  we  may  expect  war,  expensive  in  loss  of 
life,  loss  of  money,  and  loss  of  prosperity  In  that  part  ol  tbe  country  where 

ItOOCQTB. 

Gbobos  Trcuam  Kkoobetal. 


THE  CONVICT  AND  THE  CHURCH. 

Tkk  recent  action  of  a  well-known  church  in  determining  to  retain  upon 
Its  roll  ot  membership  a  man  convicted  of  tbe  crime  of  forgery  and  sentenced 
to  a  term  of  imprisonment  extending  over  seventoen  years  has  very  naturally 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  and  called  forth  no  small  amount  of  com- 
iDonl.  In  some  quarters  the  church  In  question  has  been  warmly  com- 
iDsndBd  for  a  course  whteb  is  declared  to  be  precisely  in  the  spirit  of  the 
tDitsdar  of  Christianity,  while  by  others  ita  action  has  been  roundly 
dtaoanocd. 

WUhont  naming  any  names,  let  us  consider  tbo  facts  for  a  momenL 

Ma  man  whotw  reputation  both  socially  and  as  a  business  man 
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vras  appsrpnlly  uuimpFacbablc  Be  poMcesed  the  entire  cotjfldenre  ol  til 
who  kaen  him.  Ho  waa  enga^red  in  a  lacratlve  busineBa,  having  two 
partners  who  believed  him  thorough];  trustworthy.  lie  was  an  artivB 
member  of  a  prominent  church,  and  an  eonunt  worker  in  its  Stmday-BchooL 
Bla  social  position  was  good,  and  bianame  was  gladly  songht  to  be  added  to 
to  the  boards  of  directors  of  charitable  and  benerolent  institutions.  He  hiul 
a  charming  famil.v,  and,  white  he  lived  well,  there  was  no  eospicion  tbul  be 
was  living  beyond  his  ffleana.  Nor  did  he,  ao  far  as  is  known,  possess  no- 
narrantabi J  expensive  tastes  or  indulge  in  extravagant  bablta.  To  all  ap- 
pearances he  was  a  prosperous,  Buccesetul,  bappy,  anil  contented  man. 

Suddenly  It  wosreTealed  tohlapartners,by  an  examination  of  the  Arm's 
accoanU,  that  this  man,  in  whom  they  had  reposed  the  most  absolute  and 

nnqueetioning  confidence,  was  a  forger.    S for  six  years  had  be«a  llrlng 

a  lie.  He  bad  been  a  conacioas  and  consummate  hypocrite.  Ue  had  t«fceti 
advantage  of  and  moat  cruelly  deceived  those  who  trusted  him.  His  method 
of  operation  had  l>ecn  to  "  raise"  certiQcates  of  stock— that  Is,  to  increase  the 
number  of  shares  represented  b;  certlQcates  In  the  posceasion  of  his  firm — 
and  then  dispose  of  them  and  avail  himself  of  the  fraudulent  proceeds.  Ttila 
operation  hehad  repeated  many  times,  until  tbe  sum  secured  by  his  forgeriM 
was  counted  bj  hundreds  of  thousands. 

It  is  certainly  to  S 's  credit  that,  when  the  terrible  discovETj  was 

made  known  to  him,  he  made  no  denial  and  no  attempt  to  leave  the  eountry, 
as  perhaps  he  might  have  done.  On  the  contrary,  he  lent  his  aid  in  oscei^ 
taiuing  tbe  full  extuntof  his  criminal  acts,  and  voluntarily  Burroudered  him- 
self to  tbe  authorities.  More  than  that,  bewaa  willing  to  plead  guilt;  to  the 
charge  of  forger;  and  prevent  tbe  necessity  of  a  trial ;  but,  inasmuch  ai 
crime  was  one  which  might  involve  life-imprisonment,  this  was  not  permit- 
Bible  under  tbe  law,  and  a  trial  was  accordingly  had,  although  n  " 

was  interposed. 

Hardly  had  he  been  token  to   prison  before  S- —   wrote   a   letti 
his  pastor,  setting   forth   that  he  bod  repented  of  his  sins,  and  tieliit 
that    be    bad   received    divine   forgiveness.     This   letter  was   read  » 
meeting  of   the  church  held  a  few  days  later,  and  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  pastor,  who  had  visited  the  convict  in  prison,  the  church  voted 

to  retain  S on  its  rolls  of  membership,  tielieviilg,  as  was  Btat«d  inltl 

formal  resolutions,  that  It  he  ever  needed  the  church's  help  and  sympt 
it  was  in  the  situation  in  which  he  then  found  himself. 

Thlsisprobably  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Christianity  that* 
vict  in  striped  clothes,  and  underling  a  long  term  of  imprisonment  a 
own  confession  o{  evil-doing,  has  been  allowed  to  Kmun  In  good  and  r 
Inr  standing  as  a  meml)er  of  a  Christian  church  t 

There  are  circumstances  conceivable  in  which  a  church  might  pursue 
such  a  course  toward  one  of  its  number  without  laying  itself  open  to  an; 
adverse  criticism  whatever.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  S had  com- 
mitted a  single  fault  of  a  criminal  nature ;  that  hehad  yielded  tor  onco  toa 
momentar;  temptation;  and  that  hehad  confessed  this  to  his  pastor  and  his 
fellow-church -members,  expressed  his  contrition  therefor,  and  then  bowed 
to  the  majesty  of  tbe  law  and  gone  la  prison.  In  a  rightly-constituted 
church,  permeated  by  tbe  right  spirit,  the  question  of  dropping  him  from 
membership  would  never  have  been  raised  for  a  momenU 

But  how  dilTerent  Is  the  cose  we  aro  considering  I    Here  tbe  repentiuioslk'^ 
Tot  imu  solitary  crime  has  been  repeated  ot  and  a 
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I,  but  *  loDftserlM  has  been  ooiiiinitt«d,  extending  oTer  six  Tears,  wlth- 
|)  the  sUght«sl  sign  oC  canfesaion  until  the  exposure  has  been  made  and 
alment  ia  no  tongvr  poaaiblc.  When  a  prison  auiC  haa  been  donned,  and 
temptation  DO  longer  confronts  tbe  coDTict  because  he  ia  irbolly  t>ejouii  Ita 
-I'luTb,  il  is  easy  to  repent  and  promise  reatltutlon,  and  ask  the  [orgEvcncss  of 
lie's  church  and  the  prlrilege  of  remoinfag  one  otlU  members. 

ilens  il  in  pertinent  to  biqulre  what  degree  or  kind  of  crime  would  be 
Boffirlcut  to  justify  the  church  In  question,  In  the  estimation  of  its  own  ihem- 
befs,  In  rehuiug  to  extend  further  fellowship  Ut  one  of  their  number  who  had 
Ullvn  Into  ain.  If  forgery  carried  on  for  years  by  a  nan  professing  Christi- 
■nlty  is  not.  would  burglary,  or  highway  robbery,  or  murder,  or  any  one  of  a 
hundred  other  crimes  for  which  the  criminal  code  provides  penalties!  Surelyi 
It  would  swm,  the  lino  must  be  drawn  somewhere ;  but  where  ?  That  is  the 
qaeatlon.  A  wife-murderer  on  the  church -membership  books  in  unimpeaeh- 
Bhl«  standing  is  the  logical  consequence  ot  the  aetion  which  forma  the  subject 
of  thiN  article :  all  that  la  necessary  Is  that  the  murderer,  after  conviction  of 
IUb  crime,  shall  write  to  hispastor  making  confession  and  beseeching  forgive- 
iwse ;  whereupon  nothing  but  the  noose  or  the  electrii:  current  shall  termi- 
nate the  Dufortunate  man's  active  connection  with  the  church  which  he  has 
diagrx^  and  brought  Into  contempt. 

Bat,  Bays  S 's  chief  apologist,  his  pastor,  he  committed  his    first 

forger;  when  sntfering  from  nervous  prostration.  But  what  about  the  other 
UlluiT    What  about  the  six  years  of  basest  hypocrixy?    And  does  not  the 

Eigist  see  that  he  openawidethedoorfor  thejuatldcation  of  every  possible 
at  crime  t  Would  nervous  prostration  excuse  the  murderer,  the  sncak- 
,  the  rehypolheeator  of  bonds,  or  even  the  miserable  wretch  who  steals 
f  of  bread  in  order  to  keephiswlfe  and  children  from  starvation?  Away 
with  such  silly  sentimental  Ism  I 

But,  says  another  defender  of  the  church,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the 

l^nuineneea  of  S 's  repentance,  and  in  all  probability  be  was  glad  when 

the  expoBure  came  and  ho  could  quit  leading  the  hollow  life  he  hud  been  liv- 
ing lor  so  long.  It  must  have  been  a  great  relief  to  him,  and  doubtless  he 
went  to  prison  with  a  glad  heart.  Well,  we  should  really  like  to  know  what 
there  was  to  hinder  bim  from  ending  tbe  lie  at  any  moment  ho  pleased  diu-- 
iDg  the  years  when  ha  chose  to  be  one  thing  and  to  seem  another!  Volun- 
yconfeauion  on  bis  part  would  assuredly  have  alTorded  proof  of  a  heart 
fcwhaUy  bad,  and  impelled  the  holding  out  of  a  helping  hand.  Such  a 
w  would  have  been  manly  and  straightforward-  II  would  have  com- 
d  respect  at  least. 
The  fact  Is  that  such  a  series  of  crimes  as  this  person  was  guilty  of  strike 
a  blow  at  the  very  foundationa  of  buslDeaa  and  of  the  social  structure.  The 
bniwlrlng  of  confidence  in  one's  fellow-men  la  a  very  serioua  matter.  If  the 
eomrwle  who  haa  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  you,  on  whom  you  have 
felt  that  yon  could  rely  aa  firmly  almost  as  on  your  very  self— if  he  faltera, 
Ktomblea.  gives  way  utterly,  your  faith,  and  all  faJth,  In  humanity  receives  a 
violent  wrench,  from  which  It  cannot  soon.  If  ever,  recover.  Have  a  core 
not  to  iuuleic«timate  the  baseneaa  of  such  a  crime ;  have  a  core  not  to  over- 
MtitnaE«  tbe  soandness  of  the  repentance  that  so  speedily  and  so  glibly  fot- 
knn. 

Still  Another  voic«  Is  heard  In  tbe  way  of  apology,  and  it  declares  that 
tkewstloaof  the  church  tn  qneation  is  altogether  In  the  line  of  theCbristi. 
anlty  at  lena.    Una  this  apologist  forgotten  the  thunders  of  denunctatloa 
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hurled  If  the  g«iiUe  man  of  NMnn-th  Against  th«  b;[ 

hia  da7  and  Koneratlont    "  Woe  unto  yon,  ecribiv  and  PIU 

criln  I  for  ye  arr-  Ukii  unto  vhitrd  grpulrhrea,  vhicKindt^tt 

fvl  milipardly,  biii  are  vithin  full  of  dead  men'; 

neaa,    ,    ,    ,    Tt  serpents,  yt  generation  of  vipers,  how  can  £ 

damruUion  of  full  t "    There  U  no  lack  o(  vigor  and  barb  In  1 

and  U  the;  do  not "  fit  the  crime  "  we  are  conalderiiiA  I  do  aotlQ 

to  ttnd  aaj  that  do. 

"  Muscular  Chriatianltf  "  Is  a  phraae  that  has  had  a  coiutder«hle  nj 
Whatever  the  apecifio  meaaing  put  iuto  the  worda  at  any  time.  It  b 
that  the  Christionit;  which  fouod  expreasiou  iu  the  action  of  tbis  « 
towards  Its  coavict  member  had  little  muscularity  about  it.      To  my  q 
at  all  events.  It  was  decidedly  flabby.    Doubtless,  had  tbeoppo 
aentcd  ItaeU.  tbts  church  would  have  compounded  the  felon;  and  j 
its  member's  crime  frombecomiug  known  to  the  public     Society  hi 
church  owe  a  higher  duty  than  that  lo  themselves.    Our  penal  s 
far  from  perfect,  and  come  for  short  o(  accomplishing  thereaaltsbh&toi 
not  nnreasonabiy  to  be  expected  from  them.    But  thej  must  be  applied  4 
Impariiollty  toalL    There  cannot  be  one  l&naad  one  punishment  lorl 
rich  man  who  commits  forger;,  and  another  law  and  another  p 
for  the  poor  man  who  yields  to  temptation.     Nor  will  the  churchas  do  t 
duty  so  long  as  they  sternly  condemn  evil-doing  in  one  and  wink  at  ^ 

another.    Who  knows  whether  S 's  alleged  repentance  njid  h 

on  unchallenged  member  of Church  may  not  be  employed  within  aI 

;earBas  an  argument  In  favor  of  his  pardoo  t    It  Is  easily  possible. 
it  is  easUy  possible  that  a  man  shrewd  enough  tocarr;onaserics  of  forg 
for  six  ye&ra  without  detection  is  shrewd  enongbnot  only  to  foresee  tbto,! 
to  make  plans  for  it.     Under  similar  circumstances  a  wise  chorch  i 
"  beware  of  thtleavm  of  the  Pharisees," 

B;  all  means  let  Christianity  be  tender,  loving,  patient,  long-oi 
forgiving ;  but  let  its  churches,  its  professors,  and  its  pastors  and  ' 
beware  of  namby-pamby  sontimentallam  I 
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OeBNKRAL  SICKLES: 

It  WA8  indeed  an  event  of  rare  interest  to  meet  on  the  battle- 
field of  (Gettysburg,  on  a  golden  October  morning,  the  best  his- 
torian of  the  battle  and  of  the  Civil  War,  our  comrade  and  friend, 
the  Gomte  de  Paris,  himself  a  veteran  volunteer  of  the  war  ;  and 
by  his  side  the  son  of  one  of  our  veterans,  a  gallant  young  recruit, 
the  Due  d'Orleans.  We  miss  the  knightly  Due  de  Chartres,  an- 
other veteran  volunteer  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  royal  house 
of  France;  but  we  have  with  us  the  Marquis  de  Lastcrie,  descend- 
ant of  Lafayette.  Here  in  the  cemetery  of  dead  heroes,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  great  Reynolds,  are  assembled  in  the  same 
group  for  the  first  time  since  the  battle  all  but  one  of  the  living 
corps  commanders  who  fought  here,  Slocum,  Howard,  Sickles, 
Newton,  Doubleday  ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  divisions,  Gregg  and 
Wright.  We  miss  Pleasonton,  commander  of  the  cavalry  corps, 
kept  away  by  illness,  but  we  have  Butterfield,  chief  of  staif.  The 
men  who  made  history  surrounded  the  historian. 

The  strongest  emotion  of  the  visitor  to  Gettysburg  is  the 
memory  of  those  who  here  nobly  fell  in  battle — *'  those  who  here 
vol*.  CLII.— NO.  413.         17 
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gave  their  Hveib  tbat  the  nation  might  live."  Volaotcersof  1861- 
2-3,  flower  of  our  young  rauahood,  the  loved  ouea  of  our  North- 
ern homes,  volunteors  without  bounty,  men  gold  could  not  hire, 
for  whom  the  flag  and  the  Union  were  worth  all  else  :  men  who 
had  only  a  home  to  live  for  and  a  country  to  die  for.  Aud  tlje 
great  leaders,  where  are  they  ? — Meade,  commander-in -chief ; 
fieynolds,  who  full  on  the  first  day  ;  Huncock,  on  the  third ; 
Sedgwick,  Warren,  Bnford,  Hnut,  KiSjmtrick.  Nor  can  we  for- 
get Hooker,  who  reorganized  the  army  and  led  it  almost  here, 
his  ehosen  field,  compelling  Leo  to  give  battle. 

The  transition  from  1863  to  1890,  little  more  than  a  qnarter 
of  a  century,  almost  confounds  the  imagination,  and  makes  the 
reality  seem  like  a  dream.  Now  we  are  more  than  sixty  millions, 
all  freemen,  united,  prosperous,  tranquil.  Then  we  were  separ- 
ated, mangled  by  the  struggles  of  a  great  civil  war  of  unforeseen 
duration,  nearlyall  Eui'ope  against  us,  every  resource  of  men  and 
treasure  strained  to  the  utmost  tension,  no  one  able  to  forecast 
the  bonndaries  which  the  end  of  the  conflict  would  define. 

The  Army  of  the  Fotonmc  has  lost  the  peninsular  campaign ; 
it  has  lost  Pope's  campaign,  and,  although  it  has  won  Antietam, 
it  has  lost  Burnside's  campaign,  and  Chan  eel  lorsville.  The 
situation  at  home  and  abroad  is  grave.  The  insurrection  that 
burst  upon  New  York  a  few  days  after  the  battle  ia  already  im- 
minent ;  it  is  visible  in  June.  England  and  Napoleon  are  hostile 
to  the  Union,  waiting  for  a  suitable  pretext  to  reoogniae  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  Public  opinion  everywhere  is  much 
estranged  by  the  Conscription  Act  of  Congress.  Resistance  ia 
openly  threatened.  The  Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  the 
organization  of  colored  troops,  and  kindred  measures  have 
alienated  large  numbers  of  people.  An  impression,  almost  a  be- 
lief, gains  ground  that  for  military,  economical,  and  political 
reasons  the  success  of  the  North  is  doubtful.  Such  is  the  general 
opinion  in  Europe.  It  is  feai-ed  that  the  enormous  coat  of  the 
war  makes  it  impossible  to  prolong  the  struggle.  It  ia  appre- 
hended that,  in  the  absence  of  volunteers,  the  losses  caused  in 
our  armies  by  desertions,  disease,  and  battles  cannot  be  filled 
np  by  bounties  or  conscriptions;  and  we  have  not  yet  found 
a  commander  who  inspires  at  once  the  government,  the  people, 
and  the  armies  with  confidence  in  his  ability  to  lead  us  to  vio* 
tory. 


FURTHER  REG0LLECTI0N8  OF  OETTY8BURQ.         3B9 

I  would  not  have  seen  Gettysburg  had  Hooker  not  sent  me  a 
message  summoning  me  from  New  York^  whore  I  was  slowly  re- 
ooTering  from  a  contusion  received  at  Ghancellorsville.  He  an- 
nounced the  coming  battle,  asking  me  to  join  my  command  in- 
stantly, giving  such  urgent  and  flattering  reasons  that  I  could  not 
refuse,  although  my  surgeomi,  Carnochan  and  Sayres^  protested. 
I  reached  headquarters  at  Frederick  on  the  28th  of  Juno^  at  the 
hour  Hooker  was  relieved  by  Meade.  Hardie,  who  was  the  bearer 
of  the  order  putting  Meade  in  command,  sat  by  my  side  from 
Washington  to  Frederick,  chatting  all  the  way,  without  revealing 
a  word  of  his  mission.  The  change  in  the  command  of  the  army 
was  no  sooner  announced — Hooker  sacrificed,  on  the  eve  of  bat- 
tle, by  the  action  of  Halleck — than  I  heard  from  Hayden,  and 
others  of  my  personal  friends,  earnest  remonstrances  against  my 
serving  under  Meade.  They  knew  he  was  hostile,  dating  from 
several  incidents  in  the  Ghancellorsville  campaign.  I  consult 
Hooker.  He  says  :  *'  You  cannot  ask  to  be  relieved  on  the  eve 
of  battle ;  wait  at  least  until  after  the  engagement.^^  This  advice 
coinciding  with  my  inclinations,  I  resumed  command  of  the  Third 
Army  Corps. 

Lee  crossed  the  Potomac  on  his  second  invasion  of  the  North 
at  the  head  of  the  largest  and  best-equipped  army  the  South  had 
yet  put  in  the  field.  It  believed  itself  invincible.  It  had  won 
many  signal  victories.  It  was  stronger  than  ever  in  numbers, 
equipment,  organization,  and  discipline.  It  was  led  by  able  corps 
and  division  commanders.  Lieutenant-General  Hood  says  : 
"  Never  before  or  since  have  I  witnessed  such  intense  enthusiasm 
as  prevailed  throughout  the  entire  Confederate  army.  Exulting 
cheers  refichoed  all  along  the  line.  Our  forces  marched  undis- 
turbed to  Chambersburg.  I  found  General  Lee  in  the  same  buoy- 
ant spirits  which  pervaded  his  magnificent  army.  After  the 
ordinary  salutations  he  exclaimed  :  '  Ah,  General,  the  enemy  is  a 
long  time  finding  us.  If  he  does  not  succeed  soon,  we  must  go  in 
search  of  him.'*' 

Hooker  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  were  not  as  far  off  as 
Lee  and  his  lieutenant  supposed.  Hooker  had  no  superior  in 
manoeuvring  a  large  army.  The  campaigns  of  Chancellorsville 
and  Gettysburg  are  monuments  of  his  strategical  skill.  Lee's 
cavalry,  under  Stuart,  were  on  a  long  raid  and  failed  to  discover 
Hooker  crossing  the  Potomac  at  Edwards's  Ferry.      Pleasonton 
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and  hU  cnriilry  gave  us  eyes  to  see  Lee's  marches  and  moTcmeute, 
while  tliey  blindfolded  Lee  ao  that  he  conld  not  see  ours  until 
llooker  Wiis  on  his  rear  and  flank  challenging  him  to  buttle. 

Lee  couimanda  a  halt  iu  eight  of  Harrishiirg,  on  the  Suaque- 
hanna.  What  is  the  matter  ?  Kis  commimicationa  are  threat- 
ened. H'lB  retreat  may  became  imi)os8ible.  He  muet  give  or 
accept  battle.  He  directs  the  ooucentration  of  all  his  forces  at 
Gettysburg.  This  waa  Hooker's  revenge  for  Chancelloraville. 
Ewell  had  reconnoitred  that  poslliou  a  few  days  before.  It  was 
admirable  for  the  invading  army,  because  it  afforded  facilities  for 
advance  or  retreat.  And  if  Lee  is  qnick  in  hie  concentratiou, 
he  may  choose  a  battle-ground  as  advantageous  to  him  as  Fred- 
ericksburg. And  so  it  might  have  been,  iJ  bold  and  sagacious 
Buford  had  not  stood  in  the  way  with  a  division  of  cavalry  the 
counterpart  of  himself. 

The  battle  of  Oak  Ridge,  on  July  1,  was  a  surprise  to  both 
armies.  It,  however,  gave  to  Howard  the  choice  of  position  at 
Gettysburg,  and  was  worth  all  it  cost,  forcing  Lee  to  offensive 
tactics.  General  Lee  says  :  "  The  enemy  occupied  the  point  which 
General  Ewell  designed  to  seize.  The  strong  position  which  the 
enemy  had  assumed  could  not  be  attacked  without  danger  of  ex- 
posing the  four  divisions  present,  already  weakened  and  exhausted 
by  a  long  and  bloody  struggle,  to  overwhelming  numbers  of  fresh 
troops."  These  fresh  troops  were  Birney's  division  of  Sickles's 
corps  and  a  division  of  Sloeum's  corps,  the  corps  commanders  both 
present.  Well  might  General  Leo  speak  of  his  four  divisions  as 
"  weakened  and  exhausted  by  a  long  and  bloody  struggle."  The 
great  fight  of  Robinson's  division  of  the  First  Corps  is  an  illnstra- 
tion  of  the  terrible  conflict  at  Oak  Ridge.  Out  of  2,600  men  on 
the  field,  Robinson  lost  1,600  in  killed  and  wounded.  Hotly  en- 
gaged tor  four  hours  on  a  July  day  against  overwhelwing  numbers, 
repnlsing  repeated  attacks  of  the  enemy,  capturing  three  flags 
and  a  very  large  number  of  prisoners,  tliey  were  the  last  to  leave 
the  field.  Says  Robinson  in  a  letter  to  Meade,  soon  after  the  bat- 
tle :  '*  We  have  been  proud  of  our  efforts  ou  that  day  and  liope 
that  they  will  be  recognized.  It  is  but  natural  we  should  feel  dis- 
appointed that  wo  are  not  once  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the 
commanding  general." 

Lee  expected  to  make  his  concentration  at  Gettysburg  nnop- 
Meade  expected  to  concentrate  on  his  chosen  line  of  Pike 
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Greek  without  interference.  Strange^  but  not  impossible^  that  two 
mighty  armies,  eager  for  combat,  in  near  proximity  to  each  other, 
like  two  giants  greping  in  the  dark,  can  march  and  manceuvre 
withoat  the  presence  of  one  being  known  to  the  other. 

At  Oak  Ridge  the  enemy  had  four  divisions  of  infantry, 
Heth's,  Pender's,  Bodes's,  and  Early's — seventeen  brigades  ;  and 
sixteen  batteries  of  artillery — ^the  battalions  of  Pegram,  Mcin- 
tosh, Carter,  and  Jones.  We  had  the  First  Corps — seven  brigades 
and  five  batteries ;  and  the  Eleventh  Corps — six  brigades  and 
five  batteries ;  that  is  to  say,  thirteen  brigades  and  ten  batteries. 
The  enemy  were  four  brigades  stronger  in  infantry,  and  they  had 
a  few  more  guns. 

General  Humphreys — ^good  authority — says  Lee  had  about 
eighty-five  thousand  infantry  at  Gettysburg  ;  that  i&  to  say,  nine 
divisions  of  ninety-five  hundred  each.  In  other  words,  Ewell's 
four  divisions  gave  him  thirty-eight  thousand  infantry  against 
seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  under  Reynolds  and  Howard, 
with  a  corresponding  superiority  over  us  in  artillery. 

Reynolds's  battle  was  brought  on  without  orders,  perhaps 
against  orders,  if  Reynolds  received,  as  the  other  corps  com- 
manders received,  the  circular  orders  from  General  Meade  issued 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  Ist  of  July,  which  were  as  follows  : 

"If  the  enemy  assume  the  offensive  and  attack,  it  is  his  [General  Meade's] 
intention,  after  holding  them  in  check  long  enough  to  withdraw  the  trains 
and  other  impedimenta,  to  withdraw  the  army  from  its  present  position  and 
form  a  line  of  battle  with  the  left  resting  in  the  neighborhood  of  Middle- 
burg  and  the  right  at  Manchester,  the  general  direction  being  at  Pipe 
Creek.  .  .  .  For  this  purpose.  General  Reynolds,  in  command  of  the  left 
wing,  wiU  withdraw  the  force  at  present  at  Gettysburg,  two  corps  [First 
and  Eleventh],  by  the  road  to  Taneytown  and  Westminster,  and,  after  cross- 
ing Pipe  Creek,  deploy  towards  Middleburg.  The  corps  at  Emmittsburg 
[Sickles's]  wiU  be  withdrawn  via  MechanicsviUe  to  Middleburg.** 

Reynolds  was  right  in  accepting  battle  as  he  did,  to  gain  time, 
as  Hancock  says,  "  for  the  commanding  general  of  the  army  to 
come  to  some  decision.'*  Reynolds's  battle  was  necessarily  fought, 
and  well  fought,  by  Buford,  Doubleday,  Robinson,  Wadsworth, 
Fairchild,  Huydekoper,  and  Barlow,  and,  after  Reynolds  fell,  by 
Howard  in  command. 

Accident,  so  potent  in  war,  overruled  the  plans  of  Meade, 
drifting  him  towards  a  position  chosen  by  the  enemy ;  a  better 
battlefield  than  he  had  himself  chosen,  it  had  for  us  the  ml- 
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Tantag^  of  strong  defensive  Hues  and  excellent  commanications, 
and  the  enemy  was  there — sure.  Slocnm,  Ilancock,  Howard, 
Sicklea,  and  Doubleday  urged  Meade  that  night  to  come  to 
Qettyaburg  with  all  his  army.  He  came.  And  so  swift  was  the 
concentration  of  hia  forcea,  nnder  tho  diroctiou  of  the  uhief  of 
staff,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  July  hie  army  was  in 
position,  except  the  Sixth  Corps,  which  had  a  long  murcb  from 
Westminster,  thirty  miles,  und  could  not  roach  the  Sold  until  late 
in  the  afternoon. 

As  these  reminiscences  are  personal,  I  will  dwell  a  moment  on 
an  anxious  hour  spent  at  Emmittsburg  iu  the  afternoon  of  the  1st 
of  July,  after  hearing  of  the  death  of  Reynolds,  and  receiving 
from  Howard  and  Doubleday  earnest  appeals  for  support  at  Gettys- 
burg. My  orders  from  the  general  commanding  were  to  hold 
Emmittsburg  at  all  hazards.  These  orders,  of  course,  were  based 
on  the  supposition  that  the  enemy's  point  of  concentration  would 
be  at  or  near  Emmittsburg,  but  no  enemy  was  near.  Eeoonnois- 
sancQS  and  scouts  for  miles  around  gave  no  indioatiou  of  the 
presonco  or  proximity  of  a  hostile  force.  The  sitnation  of  Howard, 
so  pressed  by  superior  numbers,  was  hard  to  resist.  Why  stay 
here  in  idle  security,  in  formal  obedience  to  orders  ?  What  order 
would  Meade  give  if  he  were  here  in  person  and  read  Howard's 
despatch?  He  would  say:  "  Yes  ;  march  to  Gettysburg."  And 
so  say  I :  "  Yes ;  I  will  go,  and  take  the  risk  of  approval.  It 
must  be  said,  at  least,  that  the  Third  Corps  marches  in  the  right 
direction,— toward  the  enemy."  At  3:15  p.  M.  I  wrote  to  Howard  : 
"  The  Third  Corps  will  march  to  Gettysburg  immediately."  The 
column  is  formed  ;  two  brigades  under  Graham  and  De  Trobriand, 
with  two  batteries,  are  left  to  hold  Emmittsburg.  We  move  for- 
ward cheerfully,  over  a  rough  road,  on  a  sultry  afternoon.  Wo 
arrive  at  Gettysburg,  marching  along  the  enemy's  flank,  nniater- 
rupted.  The  welcome  of  Howard  and  his  men  rewarded  us.  We 
saw  the  proofs  of  their  bloody  Sght,  their  resolute  bearing,  await- 
iug  another  attack,  intrenched  in  their  strong  position  ou  Ceme- 
tery Eidge.  The  Third  Corps  was  massed  on  their  left.  At  9:30 
that  night  I  wrote  to  General  Meade  urging  the  concentration  of 
his  forcea  at  Gettysburg,  expressing  the  opinion  that  "  it  is  a  good 
battlefield  for  us,  although  weak  on  the  left  flank,"  Later  in  the 
night  I  received  from  General  Meade  an  expression  of  his  approval 
<i(  my  march  from  Emmittsburg  against  orders,  and  also  itull 
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tionB  to  bring  np  the  two  brigades  and  batteries  I  had  left  at  Em- 
mittsbnrg  nnder  Oraham  and  De  Trobriand. 

The  eariy  morning  of  July  2  was  spent  reconnoitring  my 
front  on  the  left,  choosing  positions,  gathering  information  about 
the  roads,  and  learning  something  of  the  force  and  dispositions  of 
the  enemy.  The  prolongation  of  the  line  of  Cemetery  Biidge, 
perhaps  the  more  desirable  tactical  position  for  me  to  occupy, 
unless  overruled  by  superior  considerations,  proved  upon  exam- 
ination to  be  an  unsatisfactory  line  because  of  its  marked  depres- 
sion and  the  swampy  character  of  the  ground  between  Cemetery 
Ridge  and  Little  Round  Top.  The  most  commanding  position 
on  the  field  was  Little  Round  Top  and  the  ridge  running  from 
it  toward  the  Emmittsburg  road.  Moreover,  to  abandon  the  Em- 
mittsburg  road  to  the  enemy  would  be  unpardonable.  The  force 
at  my  disposition,  ten  thousand  men,  was  insufficient  to  hold  the 
lines  from  Cemetery  Ridge  to  Round  Top  and  defend  that  height, 
which  was  obviously  the  key  to  our  position.  Longstreet  had 
thirteen  brigades  of  infantry.  I  had  six  brigades.  Ho  had 
sixty  guns.  I  had  thirty.  Information  from  scouts  and  from 
Baford^s  cavalry  on  my  flank  indicated  the  presence  of  consid- 
erable bodies  of  the  enemy's  forces  on  my  front,  concealed  in  the 
woods  and  manoeuvring  to  envelop  our  loft.  The  ground  was  rocky 
and  undulated  with  ridges  ;  convenient  roads  through  woods  and 
valleys  gave  the  enemy  excellent  opportunities  for  turning  our  left 
fiank  and  gaining  our  rear. 

I  had  pointed  out,  the  night  before,  in  a  letter  to  General 
Meade,  that  our  left  was  our  assailable  point.  Careful  study  of 
the  field  during  the  morning  had  confirmed  my  impressions.  At 
11  o'clock  the  reconnoissances  of  General  Berdan  with  his  sharp- 
shooters and  Colonel  Lake  with  the  4th  Maine  revealed  the 
formation  of  the  enemy's  columns  in  large  masses,  preparing  to 
attack.  General  Tremain  and  Colonel  Moore,  my  aides-de-camp, 
rode  over  to  headquarters  again  and  again  all  through  the  morn- 
ing, reporting  the  situation  of  things  on  my  front.  Impatient  of 
longer  delay,  more  than  ever  anxious  in  view  of  the  certainty  of 
an  attack  from  superior  numbers,  staggered  by  the  announcement 
that  Ba ford's  division  of  cavalry  had  been  withdrawn  from  my 
flank  and  ordered  to  escort  trains  to  Westminster,  thirty  miles 
away,  I  went  in  person  to  headquarters  and  asked  General  Meade 
to  come  with  me  and  reconnoitre  the  left.     He  was  too  busy.     I 
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asked  for  Qencral  Warren ;  Warren  was  basy  on  the  right  pre- 
(Minug  foran  attack  by  the  right  wing  on  Gulp's  Hill,  under  Slocam. 
ItntterGt^ld  was  too  buay  preparing  Meade'a  orders.  Hunt, 
chief  of  urtiliery,  was  seated  near  by.  I  earnestly  asked  for  Hunt, 
because  I  needed  his  advice  in  placing  my  own  butteries,  and  others 
fnmi  the  reserve  which  I  was  sure  to  require.  Hunt  woa  allowed 
to  go  -with  me. 

We  went  over  my  part  of  the  field  together,  looked  at  all  the 
ground,  from  the  swale  and  swamp  between  Cemetery  Ridge  and 
Hound  Top,  to  my  proposed  line  running  from  Round  Top  along 
the  ridge  to  the  Emmittaburg  road,  ea  echelon  to  Cemetery 
Ridge  an  1  the  line  of  Hancock's  corps.  Hunt  liked  my  chosen 
line,  pointing  out,  however,  that  more  troops  than  I  had  would 
be  necessary  to  hold  it.  Hunt  and  Randolph,  ray  chief  of 
artillery,  found  excellent  positions  for  my  batteries ;  oil  was  in 
readiness  for  my  advance  eacept  orders  from  headquarters.  Hunt 
assured  me  I  might  look  for  orders  as  soon  as  be  made  his  report 
to  Genera!  Meade,  declining  himself  to  take  any  responsibility, 
because  he  was  ignorant  of  the  plans  of  the  general  commanding, 
and  so  mach  depended  upon  his  determination  to  stand  on  the 
defensive,  or  to  attack,  or  to  manamivre  for  another  position.  I 
waited  an  hour.  No  orders  came.  My  troops,  eager  for  combat 
and  aniiouB  to  profit  by  all  the  advantages  of  the  ground,  levelled 
all  the  fences  within  their  reach.  The  movements  of  the  enemy 
became  more  and  more  aggressive.  Their  assault  seemed  to  have 
been  delayed  by  a  change  in  the  roate  of  their  columns,  caused, 
as  ap]iears  from  their  oltlcial  reports,  by  my  discovery  of  their 
formation  and  tho  advantages  they  found  in  enveloping  our  left 
by  a  march  though  the  forest,  which  bad  been  uncovered  by  the 
unfortunate  withdrawal  of  Buford's  cavalry  from  the  flank. 

Impossible  to  wait  longer  without  giving  the  enemy  serious 
advantages  in  his  attack,  I  advanced  my  line  towards  the  highest 
ground  in  my  front,  occupying  the  Emmittaburg  road  at  the  very 
point  were  Longstreet  hoped  to  cross  it  unopposed,  covering  Round 
Top  and  menacing  the  enemy's  flank  if  he  attempted  to  turn  onr 
left.  He  accepted  battle  on  my  line.  Birney's  division  extended 
from  the  Devil's  Den,  a  great  mass  of  boulder  rocks,  across  the 
wheat  fields  and  Peach  Orchard,  towards  the  Emmittaburg  road. 
Hnmphreya'a  division  held  my  right  and  the  Emmittsburg  rgwL  || 
It  was  3  o'clock.     Tho  enemy's  lines  of  battle  were  devulu] 
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eoormoiiB  strength.  The  artillery  opened  fire.  I  am  summoned 
to  headquarters.    What  can  it  midan  ? 

(Clrciiiar.) 

HXADQUABTEBS  AbMT  OF  THB  POTOMAO,  I 

Jvly  2,  '63,  8  p.  M.     f 
The  eonmumdhig  general  desires  to  see  yoa  at  headquarters.    Very  re- 
qieetfaUy*  your  obedient  senrsnt^  Daniel  Buttebfikld, 

lii^or-General  and  Chief  of  Stait 
Sent  to  Iffidor-Generals  Sedgvrick,  Sickles,  Sykes,  Newton,  Slocom,  How- 
■id«  and  Hanoock. 

General  Sykes  says :  ''  At  3  p.  m.  General  Meade  sent  for  me, 
and  while  myself  and  other  commanders  were  conversing  with 
him  the  enemy  formally  opened  the  battle,  and  developed  his  at- 
tack on  our  left.  I  was  at  once  ordered  to  throw  my  whole  corps 
to  that  point,  and  hold  it  all  hazards.'' 

It  is  evident  the  commanding  general  has  no  just  appreciation 
of  the  gravity  of  matters  on  my  front.  Else  why  summon  me 
and  all  the  corps  commanders  to  headquarters  at  such  a  critical 
moment  ?  This  question  is  answered  by  General  Meade's  telegram 
to  Halleck,  general-in-chief,  at  the  same  hour,  3  p.  m.  July  2  : 

•*  The  army  is  fatigued  .  •  •  If  not  attacked,  and  I  can  get  any  posi. 
UTe  information  of  the  position  of  the  enemy  which  wiU  justify  me  in  so 
doing,  I  shaU  attack.  If  I  find  it  hazardous  to  do  so,  or  am  satisfied  the 
enemy  is  endeavoring  to  move  to  my  rear  and  interpose  between  me  and 
Washington,  I  shaU  faU  back  to  my  suppUes  at  Westminster.  ...  I  feel 
fnUy  the  responsibiUty  resting  upon  me,  but  wiU  endeavor  to  act  with  cau- 
tion.** 

This  telegram  from  our  commanding-general  shows  that  at  the 
supreme  moment — 3  p.  m.  July  2 — when  the  enemy  was  advanc- 
ing to  attack,  we  had  no  plan  of  action,  no  order  of  battle.  For 
Meade  the  battle  of  July  2  is  a  surprise,  like  the  battle  of  July  1. 
Lee  knows  what  he  wants  to  do  ;  his  corps  commanders  know  his 
plans ;  they  know  the  order  of  battle  ;  they  are  executing  it. 

Unable  to  reply  in  writing,  I  point  out  to  the  staff  officer  who 
brought  the  order  the  attitude  and  movements  of  the  enemy,  and 
ask  him  to  beg  General  Meade  to  excuse  me  from  complying 
with  the  order,  as  my  presence  is  necessary  with  my  command. 
A  second  order  comes  from  headquarters,  peremptory,  immedi- 
ate. I  reluctantly  turn  over  the  command  to  Bimey,  and  pro- 
ceed to  headquarters.  General  Meade  meets  me  at  his  door,  say- 
ing: ''You  need  not  dismount.  General.    I  hear  the  sound  of 
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cHiinon  on  your  front.     Return  to  jour  coiiiniaml.     I  will  ji 
yoH  thore  at  once." 

The  sound  of  my  guns  breaks  iiji  the  council.     We  fight  hi 

Spurring  my  horse  to  the  ntmost  speed,  I  soon  relieve 
The  battle  begins  with  the  qaii.'kening  fire  of  the  skirmishi 
General  Metule  arrives ;  thinks  my  line  too  mnch  extended 
weak  to  resist  the  enemy.  "  Yes,"  I  reply  ;  "  but  I  can  hold  him 
nntil  reSnforcements  arrive.  I  will  contract  my  line,  or  modify 
it,  if  you  prefer.  My  men  are  easily  mantBuvred  umler  fire," 
"  No,"  said  Meado,  "  it  is  too  late ;  I  will  support  you.  I  will 
order  Dp  the  Fifth  Corps  on  your  left ;  call  npon  Hancock  to  sup- 
port your  centre  and  right.  If  you  need  more  artillery  send  to 
reserve  for  it." 

Leaving  mo  with  these  iustructions,  I  did  not  see  d 
Meade  again,  nor  receive  any  communication  from  him,  durin] 
the  action.  The  enemy's  attack  was  pressed  with  all  the  vigor 
and  boldness  characteristic  of  Lougstreet,  Leo's  ablest  lieutenant. 
The  conception  of  the  enemy's  movement  was  based  upon  Jack- 
son's assault  on  our  right  flank  at  Chuncellorsville.  The  force 
employed  was  about  the  same.  The  ground,  woods,  and  roads  all 
favored  it ;  aud  the  loss  of  Buford's  cavalry  made  it  practicable. 
But  the  menacing  attitude  of  my  corps,  in  close  proximity  to 
Longatreet's  column,  threatening  its  flank,  compelled  every 
inch  of  ground  to  be  disputed  from  the  outset.  Every  inch 
of  ground  was  disputed  along  the  whole  line,  from  Round  Top  to 
the  Peach  Orchard.  Warren,  who  comes  with  Meade,  goes  to  Round 
Top  to  reconnoitre.  Seeing  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  envelop  my 
left,  quickly  discerning  the  importance  of  Round  Top  and  the 
enemy's  desire  to  seize  it,  Warren  sends  to  me  for  a  brigade.  I 
have  none  to  spare,  needing  every  man.  and  more,  on  my  front, 
advise  him  to  send  to  the  Fifth  Corps,  already  on  the  march  toi 
ns.  Another  message  from  Warren,  saying  the  heads  of  colnmni 
theFifth  Corps  are  still  distant  and  may  arrive  too  late.  We  hi 
seen  it  was  not  ordered  over  from  the  right  until  after  3  o'cl 
At  this  moment  the  gallant  and  gifted  Weed,  of  Ayrea's  diviaii 
reports  in  person  to  me  that  his  brigade  is  near. 

Pressed  by  Birney  for  support  on  my  loft,  pressed  by  Wai 
for  troops  to  occupy  Round  Top.  the  key  of  our  position,  I 
Weed  to  him   just   in  time.     The  gallant  Weed   falls  tiioi 
wounded  on  Round  Top,  and  Hazlett,  too,  was  killed  as  he  leal 
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OTer  the  body  of  the  dying  Weed  to  hear  his  last  words.  Zook% 
Gro88%  and  Brooke's  brigades,  of  Oald  well's  division^  of  Hancock's 
corps,  arriye  and  are  at  onoe  engaged.  The  fnll  force  of  the  enemy's 
attack  is  felt  Zook  and  Gross  and  O'Borke  are  mortally  wounded. 
Our  lines  warer,  but  rally  again  and  again.  The  same  ground  is 
fought  over  and  over.  Barksdale,  of  Mississippi,  is  mortally 
wounded  in  a  charge  within  our  lines.  The  chivalrous  Oraham, 
on  my  centre,  falls  seriously  wounded  and  is  captured  by  the  enemy. 
The  brave  Ellis,  leading  his  Orange  Blossoms,  is  killed  in  the 
Devil's  Den  while  leading  a  charge  of  the  124th  New  York. 
Vincent  and  Willard  are  killed  at  the  head  of  their  brigades. 
Bigelow's  battery,  in  front  of  my  corps  colors,  loses  more  than  half 
its  men  and  eighty  horses.  Randolph  and  Seely  are  wounded.  The 
Sixth  Corps  is  coming,  our  strongest  corps,  and  is  ordered  to  sup- 
port the  left.  Humphreys,  Garr,  Brewster,  and  Sewell,  of  my 
corps,  are  engaged.  Gkdlant  Orawford,  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  with  a 
regimental  flag  in  his  hand,  leads  his  Pennsylvania  Reserves  in  a 
charge  on  the  enemy's  flank  and  front  and  drives  him  out  of 
reach.  This  is  the  same  division  so  brilliantly  led  by  General 
Meade  at  Fredericksburg.  Humphreys  still  stands  firm  on  the 
right.  I  am  wounded.  I  turn  over  my  command  to  Birney  and 
am  carried  to  the  rear,  knowing  that  victory  is  ours. 

We  see  from  this  glance  at  the  battle  of  July  2  that  as  soon  as 
our  troops  on  the  left  equalled  those  of  the  enemy  the  battle  was 
decided  in  our  favor.  If  this  equality  had  existed  at  the  outset 
of  the  conflict,  our  victory  would  have  been  decisive  early  in  the 
action,  and  the  Sixth  Corps,  our  strongest,  would  have  been  avail- 
able to  follow  up  our  success  and  deal  a  decisive  blow  to  the 
enemy  ;  and  if  Bnford's  division  of  cavalry  had  remained  on  the 
left  flank,  its  cooperation  would  have  given  us  overwhelming  ad- 
vantages. With  two  corps,  say  twenty-five  thousand  men,  holding 
the  left,  intrenched  in  good  positions,  holding  Round  Top  and 
commanding  the  ridges  and  roads  on  our  left,  the  repulse  of  the 
enemy  would  have  been  as  disastrous  to  them  as  our  assault  on 
their  lines  at  Fredericksburg  was  destructive  to  us.  With  the 
Fifth  Corps  in  reserve  on  the  left,  our  fight  would  have  been  an 
easier  one,  but  Sykes  was  not  engaged  until  5  o'clock. 

A  signal  feature  of  this  battle  was  the  buoyancy  of  the  troops, 
their  readiness  to  respond  to  commands,  the  eagerness  of  chiefs  of 
battalions,  batteries,  and  brigades  to  support  each  other,  often 
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withoat  formal  orders.  The  charges  and  countercharges  between 
Buiiset  and  dusk  would  taku  pages  to  describe.  The  impetuoaitj'  of 
the  men  and  their  field  leaders  iathe  Second,  Third,  and  Fifth 
Corjia  WJ19  a  priceless  factor,  without  which  our  victory 
would  not  have  been  achieved.  And  it  is  remarkable,  as 
ehowing  the  ficroeneas  of  the  Hlruggle  on  the  2d  of  July,  tliat 
the  losses  of  the  enemy  in  both  Uood'a  and  McLaws's  divisions 
exceeded  the  losses  in  killed  and  wounded  in  Ilckett's 
division  on  the  following  day.  Thti  losses  on  both  sides  on  tlie 
second  day  were  greater  in  killed  and  wounded  than  the  combined 
losses  suffered  on  the  first  and  third  days  of  the  battle.  It  is  u 
moderate  and  safe  estimate  of  the  enemy's  forces  engaged  ou  the 
second  day  to  place  them  at  thirty  thousand  infantry  and  eighty 
pieces  of  artillery.  Hood's,  McLaws's  and  Anderson's  divisions 
included  thirteen  brigades  of  at  least  twenty-five  hundred  men 
eaoh.  The  artillery  of  Longstreet'a  and  Hill's  corps  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  guns. 

At  the  close  of  the  battle  of  the  2d,  after  the  enemy  retired, 
the  disposition  of  our  forces  remained  as  already  described,  except 
that  a  portion  of  the  First  Corps  was  moved  to  the  left  of  Ceme- 
tery Ridge,  the  Third  Corps  under  Birney,  in  support;  Carr'a 
brigade,  of  the  Third  0017)8,  slept  on  the  field,  in  its  position  on 
my  right.  On  the  other  Hank,  at  Gulp's  Hill,  the  enemy  had 
gained  a  foothold  in  our  works  during  the  absence  of  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  Twelfth  Corps,  under  Williams,  which  was 
■  ordered  to  our  left,  but  Greene's  brigade  fought  like  a  division 
and  held  the  enemy,  until  Slocnm.  commanding  our  right  wing, 
brought  back  liis  forces  and  drove  Ewell  once  more  to  his  position. 

We  pass  over  the  council  of  war  on  the  night  of  the  3d  with- 
out comment,  since  it  bad  no  result.  We  stayed  and  fought  it 
out  at  Gettysburg,  General  Lee  persisted  in  his  offensive  tactics, 
against  the  remonstrance  of  Ijongstreet,  and  notwithstanding  that 
our  left  had  beeu  made  so  strong  as  to  resist  the  assaults  of  thirty 
thousand  men  the  day  before.  General  Lee  rashly  attempted  to 
break  our  lines  with  eighteen  thousand  men  on  the  3d.  It  is 
true  he  expected  the  ooSperation  of  Stuart's  cavalry  on  our  rear, 
but  our  cavalry,  Gregg  on  our  right  and  Kilpatrick  on  our  left, 
had  destroyed  that  hope,  inflicting  decisive  defeats  on  Stuart, 
whoso  object  Pleasonton.  Gregg,  and  Kilpatrick  r^uickly  divined. 

The  great  Cavalry  combat  of  Gregg  wc  henr  described  by  him- 
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self  in  modertj  yet  Yivid,  colors.  Scarcely  mentioned  in  tho  ofiScial 
nfjpOTts,  yet  we  see  it  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  incidents  of 
the  Ctettysbnrg  campaign.  Twelve  thousand  sabres  flashing  in 
the  July  son  on  the  open  fields  beyond  our  right.  The  thunder 
of  two  hundred  cannon  echoing  from  the  main  army  answered 
Or^g^s  and  Stuart's  artillery.  The  ripening  grain  withered  under 
the  tread  of  heavy  columns — columns  of  squadrons  charging 
again  and  again,  whilst  the  reapers  of  Oregg  and  Custer  gathered 
a  harvest  of  honor  and  fame. 

Kilpatrick,  too>  with  his  division  of  cavalry^  supported  our 
lefty  besides  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Oorps  and  a  portion  of  the 
First,  with  the  Third  in  reserve.  Ealpatnck's  cavalry  battle  on 
the  3d  was  no  less  effective  on  our  left,  as  from  this  flank  also  the 
enemy's  cavalry  attempted  to  gain  our  rear  and  unite  with  Long- 
street  in  piercing  our  left  centre.  In  this  fight  the  gallant  Farns- 
worth  felL  ''  A  general  on  the  29th,  on  the  30th  he  baptized 
his  star  in  blood,  and  on  July  3d,  for  the  honor  of  his  young 
brigade  and  the  glory  of  his  corps,  he  gave  his  life.  At  the  head 
of  his  dragoons,  at  the  very  muzzles  of  the  enemy's  guns,  he  fell 
with  many  mortal  wounds."    So  writes  Kilpatrick. 

The  story  of  the  third  day  has  been  so  often  told  in  all  its 
dramatic  details  that  it  has  become  a  familiar  picture  of  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg.  It  need  not  be  repeated  here.  We  had  won 
the  battle.  Longstreet  pronounced  the  enemy's  last  assault  hope- 
less from  the  beginning.  No  troops,  he  said,  however  valiant, 
whatever  their  discipline,  could  make  any  serious  impression  on 
our  left  or  left  centre,  the  direction  of  the  attack.  So  pro- 
foundly was  he  impressed  with  the  forlorn  and  desperate  char- 
acter of  the  assault  that  he  was  unable,  he  says^  to  give  utter- 
ance to  the  order  to  Pickett.  In  reply  to  Pickett's  demand 
whether  he  should  move,  Longstreet  could  only  nod  his  head 
in  the  affirmative.  The  assault  ended,  as  Longstreet  bad  fore- 
seen, in  the  annihilation  of  the  advancing  columns  of  the 
enemy ;  a  useless  sacrifice  of  braYo  men^  sometimes  necessary  in 
war,  but  not  required  on  that  day  to  vindicate  the  courage  and 
discipline  or  fortitude  of  Lee's  great  army. 

The  headquarters  staff  was  marked  by  signal  ability.  Butter- 
field  had  been  already  distinguished  as  a  commander  in  the  field. 
In  the  movement  of  large  columns  he  had  no  superior. in  our 
armies.     Hunt,  our  chief  of  artillery,  would  have  won  distinction 
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under  Napoloon.  He  waa  ably  supported  by  Tyler,  conimandiDg 
the  reserve  artillery.  Warren,  cbief  ot  engitieers,  was  accomplished 
both  in  his  speciul  corps  and  as  a  commander.  Pleaaonton,  chief 
of  the  cavalry  corps,  made  his  arm  superior  to  that  of  t!ic  enemy 
io  every  equal  combat.  Besides,  he  was  gifted  with  rare  military 
intuitions.  He  sent  Buford,  with  our  strongest  cavalry  division, 
to  Gettysburg,  when  nobody  had  divined  the  place  chosen  by  Lee 
to  concentrate  hia  army  for  battle.  He  sent  Gregg  to  our  right 
to  encounter  Stuart  and  thwart  his  movement  to  our  rear ;  ou  the 
third  day,  the  day  of  Pickett's  assault,  he  sent  Kilpatrick  ou  our  left, 
where  the  enemy  attempted  a  similar  diversion,  bnt  was  defeated. 

Our  army  corps  wore  abiy  commanded.  Sedgwick,  Ileyuolds, 
Slocnm,  Hancock,  Howard,  Newton,  DonbleJay,  and  Biruoy 
were  all  strong  men,  each  differing  from  the  others  in  elements 
of  strength,  yet  forming  a  group  of  remarkable  power.  General 
Slocura  and  General  Howard  were  chosen  afterwards  by  General 
Sherman  to  command  the  right  and  left  wings,  respectively,  of 
his  great  army  in  its  famous  campaign  through  Georgia,  In  the 
campaign  of  Gettysburg  we  lost  three  corps  commanders — Key- 
uolds,  killed  on  the  lat  of  July ;  Sickles,  wounded  on  the  2d  ;  and 
Hancock  on  the  3d. 

As  Lincoln  said  to  me,  "  There  was  glory  enough  at  Oottys- 
bnrg  to  go  all  round,  from  Meado  to  the  humblest  enlisted  man 
in  the  ranks." 

Military  men  are  fond  of  comparisons  between  Waterloo  and 
Gettysburg.  There  are,  indeed,  several  military  resemblances, 
but  more  contrasts  ;  whilst  in  moral  and  political  significanoQ 
these  two  great  battles  are  as  wide  apart  as  the  fields  themselves. 
Waterloo  put  au  end  to  the  rule  of  Napoleon  and  the  military 
supremacy  of  France  in  Europe,  already  impaired  by  the  cam- 
paign in  Russia.  Gettysburg  upheld  the  authority  of  the  wise 
and  unselfish  Lincoln,  and  aiisured  the  perpetuity  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union.  Waterloo  was  the  triumph  of  the  reigning  monarchs 
of  Europe  over  the  French  RcToUition,  Gettysburg  prevented  an 
alliance  between  the  Southern  Confederacy  and  England  and 
France  to  divide  and  destroy  the  United  States.  Waterloo  re- 
stored France  to  the  Bourbons.  Gettysburg  severed  the  chains 
from  every  slave  in  America,  giving  force  and  effect  to  Liucoln's 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  which  before  was  only  an  edict 

&  Gettysburg  I  hope  that  the  War  Department  i 
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estftblish  a  permanent  military  post,  garrisoned  by  artillery,  and 
that  on  this  consecrated  ground,  all  of  which  should  belong  to  the 
goYernment>  the  morning  and  evening  gun  may  forever  salute 
"  the  men  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  the  nation  might  live/' 

Daniel  E.  Sickles, 
Major-General  U.  S.  Army  (retired). 


GENERAL  6BB66 : 

When  those  two  giants  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  the  Ar- 
mies of  the  Potomac  and  of  Northern  Virginia,  had  determined, 
by  invitation  of  the  latter,  to  seek  a  new  field  of  combat  far  re- 
moved from  the  desolated  plains  of  Virginia,  that  of  Gettysburg 
vas  well  chosen.  Its  commanding  eminences,  with  the  undulating 
Tale  between,  all  under  cultivation,  with  here  and  there  open 
groves  of  goodly  trees,  gave  to  the  infantry  and  artillery  of  the 
combatants  all  that  could  be  desired  for  effective  attack  and  de- 
fence. Off  on  the  flanks  were  fair  and  wide  fields  for  mounted 
cavalry  by  thousands  to  mingle  in  wild  m616e,  where  pistol  and 
sabre  did  their  keenest  work,  and  light  batteries  scattered  canis- 
ter most  grievously  in  the  faces  of  their  would-be  captors. 

A  field  which  made  it  possible  for  a  great  battle  to  be  fought 
to  the  finish,  in  which  each  of  the  three  arms  of  service  was 
properly  employed  in  its  own  sphere,  and  thus  rendered  its  most 
effective  service.  There  were  attacks  sublime  in  execution  even  to 
the  point  of  their  failure,  which  only  occurred  because  success 
was  impossible.  Resistance  was  heroic.  Surprises  there  were 
none,  but  there  were  many  mighty  rushes. 

On  one  of  the  bright  days  of  October  last,  on  this  famous  field 
were  assembled  some  eight  generals  and  a  smaller  number  of 
officers  of  lesser  rank,  all  having  served  in  the  Union  army  in  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg.  Of  the  general  officers,  five  had  been  corps 
commanders,  one  the  chief  of  staff,  and  the  remaining  two  di- 
vision commanders  of  infantry  and  cavalry  respectively.  They 
were  in  attendance  upon  the  distinguished  historian  of  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion,  the  Count  of  Paris,  with  whom  all  had  served  on 
the  peninsular  campaign. 

The  same  sky  was  above.  Round  Top,  Gulp's  Hill,  and 
Brinkerhoff  Ridge,  the  village  with  the  seminary  and  cemetery, 
W^r^  all  there.     The  stage  was  the  same,  but  where  were  the 
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nctorg  ?  where  the  great  massoe  ol  men  that  were  cliwl  in 
bine  and  iu  gray  ?  Could  there  be  a,  reaeseaibliog  of  tlie  mighty 
armies  that  couKBted  this  field  twenty-ueven  years  ago,  thoso  that 
could  appear  in  the  tleah  would  bo  oiitQumbered  by  the  ghostly 
repreaentatives  of  the  dead,  ff^or  have  these  assembled  officers 
escaped  the  change  that  time  works.  Wheu  the  bnttle  was 
fought,  the  oldest  of  them  had  not  more  than  reached  the  full  ma- 
turity of  manhood  ;  and  now  the  youngest  could  only  claim  to  be 
iu  the  old  age  of  youth  or  the  youth  of  old  age. 

It  was  a  pleasant  meeting.  There  wei'e  a  kindness  of  greeting 
and  heartiness  of  grasp  that  plainly  showed  how  glad  these  old 
soldiers  were  to  meet  again,  some  not  having  met  since  the  close 
of  the  war.  As  each  stood  upon  the  portion  of  the  field  where 
hiscommand  engaged  the  enemy,  hiastory  was  briefly  told.  Indeed, 
it  was  scarcely  more  than  pointing  out  lines  and  positions.  The 
historian  was  not  here  so  much  to  learn  aa  to  verify.  A  question 
asked,  ho  was  quick  to  be  the  narrator. 

The  entire  field  having  been  gone  over,  the  party  separated, 
all  feeling  that  the  diiy  had  been  pleasantly  and  profitably  spent. 
The  old  battlefield  has  dotted  over  it  along  the  entire  TJnioa  line 
monuments  both  beautiful  and  chaste,  but  the  work  of  adorn- 
ment is  incomplete.  On  some  commanding  point  near  the  centre 
of  the  line  there  should  rise  a  colossal  monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  George  Qordon 
Meade.  It  should  be  built  of  material  as  pure  as  his  chars 
and  as  enduring  as  his  fame. 

In  front  of  it,  and  just  beyond  the  reach  of  its  tallest  shat 
there  should   be  another  to  his  able  lieutenant,  Winfield  I 
Hancock,  who  on  this  and  a  score  of  other  fields  showed  that] 
first  commander  had  not  erred  in  styling  him  "superb." 

D.  MM.  GREoa. 


Gordon 
laraiO^i^H 

thadi^H 

1  s^H 

tbat^H 
soo.  ^^B 


GENERAL  NEWTON : 

Tne  recent  visit  to  the  field  of  Gettysburg  in  company  with 
the  Comte  de  Paris,  the  Due  d'Orleans,  and  the  gentlemen  who 
accompanied  them  to  this  country,  was  an  interesting  event, 
whether  regarded  in  the  light  of  bringing  the  distinguished  his- 
torian of  our  Civil  War  face  to  face  with  the  military  features  of 
that  great  battlefield,  or  of  affording  a  few  of  the  survivors  of 
the  battle,  who  escorted  the  party,  the  opportunity  of  renewini 
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their  memories  of  the  deadly  and  gigantic  struggle^  which  was  a 
tnniing-point  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Union  and  of  the  Confeder- 
acy. 

Thanks  to  the  liberality  of  the  governments,  national  and 
State,  the  individual  share  which  each  organization,  on  the  Union 
side  at  least,  took  in  the  battle  is  recorded  in  words  and  in  many 
cases  in  stone  monuments,  and  adequate  information  has  also 
been  collected  in  regard  to  the  Confederate  forces  ;  so  that  all 
that  is  required,  beyond  what  has  been  done  and  is  now  in  prog- 
ress, is  the  historian  who  is  capable,  from  the  immense  maga- 
zine of  facts  placed  at  his  disposal,  to  group  these  scientifically  in 
the  relation  of  cause  to  effect,  and  to  correct  history,  may  be,  by 
assigning  anew  to  the  prominent  leaders  on  either  side  their  just 
measure  of  praise  or  censure. 

I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  have  gone  the  rounds  of  that 
field,  listening  to  the  simple,  and  in  the  main  accurate,  acounts 
of  the  incidents  of  the  contest  from  the  lips  of  the  guides,  without 
being  profoundly  moved. 

Beginning  with  the  action  of  the  first  day,  we  see  the  First 
and  the  Eleventh  Corps  displayed  in  an  arc  of  a  circle,  covering 
the  roads  from  Chambersburg  and  York,  respectively,  to  Gettys- 
burg. The  Third  Confederate  Corps,  Lieutenant  General  A.  P. 
Hill,  from  Chambersburg  attack  the  First  Corps  on  the  Seminary 
Ridge,  and  the  Second  Confederate  Corps,  Lieutenant- General  K. 
S.  Ewell,  from  York  attack  the  position  of  the  Eleventh  Corps. 
The  contest,  with  unequal  numbers  against  the  First 
Corps,  wages  fiercely  for  hours,  until  after  the  lines  of  the  Elev- 
enth Corps  were  forced  by  the  enemy.  This  exposed  the  line  of 
retreat  of  the  First  Corps,  and  numbers  were  captured  subse- 
quently in  the  attempt  to  fall  back  through  Gettysburg  to  the 
Cemetery  Ridge.  In  this  affair  that  splendid  soldier  General 
Reynolds,  commanding  the  Union  troops,  fell  early  in  the  day. 

The  fault,  if  any,  of  the  First  Corps  was  in  the  obstinacy  of 
their  resistance,  and  in  bravely  prolonging  the  fight  after  their 
right  flank  and  rear  had  become  exposed.  Who  is  responsible  for 
the  failure  to  give  the  order  to  fall  back  in  season,  it  is  not  pro- 
posed to  discuss  in  this  article. 

The  position  of  the  Eleventh  Corps  was,  in  a  military  sense,  a 
nearly  smooth  plain,  which  afforded  the  opportunity  for  a  magnif- 
icent display  of  artillery.     A  competent  force  of  guns  here  would 
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have  checked  Ewell,  or  at  least  have  seriously  delayed  him,  anfl 
thi>  disaster  to  the  First  Corps  from  having  its  flank  aud  rear  turned 
would  have  been  prevented. 

Another  inquiry  pertiaeut  to  the  occasion  is  why  the  Union 
forces,  which  operated  on  interior  lines  with  respect  to  the  enemy, 
should  in  this  first  important  action  have  appeared  on  the  field 
with  inferior  forces.     This  in  itself  was  a  Rreat  blunder. 

The  remnants  of  the  First  Corps  and  the  Eleventh  Corps  took 
position  on  the  Cemetery  Ridge,  where  they  were  early  re6nf orced 
by  the  Twelfth  Corps,  which  occnpieil  Culp's  Hill  and  formed  the 
extreme  right  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  during  this  and  the 
subsequent  days. 

General  Leo,  after  having  a  reconnoissanco  made  of  the  new 
position  of  the  Union  forces  on  Cemetery  Ridge,  declined  a  further 
attack  that  day,  although  with  the  superior  Confederate  force 
upon  the  field  the  chances  of  success  under  the  circumstances,  by 
a  tlauk  movement  to  the  right,  would  have  been  good.  A3  a  re- 
sult of  the  battle  of  the  first  day  (July  1),  the  First  Corps  was 
reduced  to  about  3,300  men,  and  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  corps 
to  900  men.  On  the  second  day  a  new  Vermont  brigade  was 
assigned  to  the  Third  Division,  making  the  total  of  the  corps  be- 
tween 6,000  and  7,000  men.  The  Eleventh  Corps  suffered,  but 
not  so  severely. 

Just  here,  to  prevent  misconception,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that 
the  terra  "corps"  as  applied  to  organizations  in  the  Union  army 
was  often  a  misnomer,  as  some  of  the  corps  might  ia  respect 
to  numbers  be  properly  called  divisions.  The  Confederate  corps 
deserved  the  name. 

Until  some  statistician  devotes  himself  to  an  elaborate  analysis 
of  the  battle  returns  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  arniius,  it  is 
impossible  in  most  cases  to  ascertain  the  relative  strength  of  either 
in  their  engagements  ;  for  wliile  the  Confederates  counted  the 
men  in  lino  of  battlu,  the  Union  authorities  stupidly  relied  upon 
the  muster  returns  for  the  strength  of  their  armies.  Consequently 
it  was  seldom  possible  to  ascertain,  even  approximately,  the  actual 
number  present  in  battle.  There  were  other  causes  of  a  aclGsh 
nature  which  sometimes  swelled  on  paper  the  number  in  regi- 
ments. 

On  the  night  of  the  Ist  of  July  Ewell's  corps  was  in  Oettys- 
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the  Seminary  Ridge.  Two  divisions  of  Longstreet's  were  four 
miles  from  Gettysburg ;  the  other  division,  Pickett's,  was  absent 
and  not  available  for  service  on  the  second  day. 

On  the  Union  side  the  Twelfth  Corps  occupied  the  extreme 
right  at  Gulp's  Hill ;  next  came  Wadsworth's  division  of  the  First 
Corps ;  then  the  Eleventh  Corps  on  Cemetery  Ridge ;  on  their  left 
Robinson's  division  of  the  First  Corps.  The  portion  of  the  Third 
Corps  that  had  come  up  occupied  the  extreme  left  of  Meade's 
forces  present  on  the  field. 

A  long  space  from  the  left  of  the  Third  Corps  to  and  including 
the  Round  Top  was  entirely  un^arded,  and  this  fact,  as  well  as 
the  easy  nature  of  the  grouud>  invited  an  attack  here  from  the 
enemy. 

The  testimony  is  direct  and  not  to  be  questioned  that  Long- 
street  was  ordered  by  General  Lee  to  attack  early  in  the  morning 
of  July  2  with  two  divisions  of  his  corps,  supported  by  Ander- 
son's division  of  Hill's  corps,  and  turn  the  Union  left  before  re- 
inforcements, which  were  the  Second,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Corps  and  a 
portion  of  the  Third,  should  arrive.  As  soon  as  Longstreet's  guns 
opened,  Ewell  was  to  assail  our  right  and  Hill  to  lend  such  assist- 
ance to  both  as  the  case  might  demand. 

A  vigorous  and  concerted  attack  of  this  nature  could  scarcely, 
in  the  absence  of  more  than  half  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  have 
failed  of  success  by  cutting  that  army  in  two,  and  thus  have 
caused  a  disaster  which  it  is  unpleasant  even  now  to  contemplate. 
At  all  events,  even  if  interrupted  in  complete  success  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Second  Corps,  which  took  place  about  7  a.m.,  still  the 
Confederates  could  have  seized  the  Round  Top,  which  alone 
would  have  rendered  the  position  of  the  Union  army  untenable. 

Longstreet  did  not  attack,  and  his  reasons  for  abstaining  have 
never  seen  the  light. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  serious  nature  of  the  mistake  that  was 
made  in  permitting  a  dispersion  of  the  Union  forces  at  the  crit- 
ical moment  of  the  campaign  is  thus  brought  home  to  the  mind 
of  every  one. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  Second  Corps,  which  took  up  the 
position  occupied  by  the  Third  Corps,  the  latter  advanced  to  the 
front  beyond  the  general  line,  and  occupied  the  place  which  has 
become  historic  as  the  Peach  Orchard.  This  spot,  the  Devil's 
Den,  the  rocky  slopes  leading  to  the  summit,  and  the  Round  Top 
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itself,  became  on  that  cTentfal  afternoon  tlie  theatre  of  a  bloody 
aud  meniofuble  contest  between  the  Third  Oorps  and  portions  of 
the  other  corps  ou  one  side  aud  Longstrect'i)  foi'ces  on  the  other. 
Longstreet  did  not  attack  until  4  p.m.,  and  up  to  that  moment, 
and  oven  for  some  time  beyond  it,  he  mi^ht  have  seized  the 
Boaod  Top,  for  the  attention  of  the  Union  commander  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  called  to  its  importance  nntil  a  late  hoar  of 
the  day. 

Notwithstanding  the  bloody  results  of  the  day  to  the  Union 
forces,  who  fought  under  the  peculiar  disadvantage  of  having  to 
meet  the  initiative  of  the  enemy  without  a  well-defined  plan  of 
their  own,  the  end  was,  on  the  whole,  favorable,  ae,  after  two  days 
of  apparent  reverses,  they  found  themselves  Aar»mpreef  into  a  good 
position. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  express  this  idea  in  the  way  of  con- 
gratulation to  General  Meade  at  nightfall  of  the  2d  of  July, 
when  the  battle  of  the  day  waa  over. 

The  intrenched  lines  of  the  Twelfth  Corps  on  the  right  were 
on  this  afternoon  considerably  stripped  of  trooiw,  and  Johnson's 
division  of  Ewell'a  corps  took  advantage  of  this  fact  to  occupy  a 
portion.  To  anticipate  events  a  little,  ou  the  morning  of  the  3d 
ot  July,  at  a  very  early  hour,  Johnson  waa  attacked,  and  after  a 
fierce  struggle  was  forced  to  leave,  and  the  Twelfth  Corps  re- 
sumed full  possession  of  its  first  position. 

The  visit  paid  to  the  little  old  building  which  was  General 
Meade's  headquarters  during  the  battle  revived  recollections  of 
the  council  of  war  held  on  the  night  of  the  2d  of  July,  which  has 
been  so  variously  represented  that  a  simple  statement  of  its  pro- 
ceedings is  in  order  here.  After  calling  from  each  corps  com- 
mander for  a  field  return  of  the  number  of  his  troops,  the  discus- 
sion turned  ou  the  prohabilitiea  of  the  morrow.  All  agreed, 
so  far  as  I  remember,  that  the  position  in  itself  was  a  gooii  one, 
but  I  suggested  the  possibility  of  an  attempt  to  turn  our  left, 
which  could  bo  done  with  a  whole  corps  secretly  at  night  and 
without  breaking  or  woakoniug  too  much  the  Oonfodorate  lines; 
that  we  ought  to  look  to  it  by  having  a  force  there  to  prevent 
such  a  demoDstratiou.  (General  Meade  said  that  Leo  would  attack 
the  next  day  on  the  easy  ground  between  the  Cemetery  and  Round 
Top.  I  replied  that  I  thought  General  Lee  too  good  a  soldier  to 
do  that,  u-  "  'd  infallibly  be  badly  whipped.     We  were  1 
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oorrecty  it  seems ;  Oeneral  Lee  did  attack,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  was  badly  whipped.  For  the  rest,  the  council  unanimously 
Toted  to  fight  it  out  on  the  position  we  held.  A  force  also  was 
sent  to  watch  for  any  attempt  to  turn  the  left  flank. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  dd  of  July,  about  daybreak,  a 
terrific  fire  of  musketry  at  the  position  of  the  Twelfth  Corps  gave 
notice  that  the  contest  with  Johnson's  Confederate  division  had 
b^on. 

The  Third  Division  of  the  First  had  the  evening  before  taken 
post  on  the  left  of  the  Second  Corps,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
3d  I  found  that  our  line  thence  to  the  Bound  Top  was  very  in- 
complete. Beporting  the  fact  to  Oeneral  Meade,  I  was  directed 
to  get  troops  from  the  Sixth  Corps,  and  batteries  from  the  re- 
serve artillery  to  fill  out  the  empty  spaces.  By  my  official  report  it 
was  about  noon  before  this  was  completed.  Longstreet  meanwhile 
had  been  ordered  to  attack  early  ;  he  had  at  his  disposal  Pickett's, 
Hood's,  and  McLaws's  divisions  of  his  corps,  and  B.  H.  Ander- 
son's division  of  Hill's  corps,  and,  later,  Heth's  and  Pender's 
division  of  the  same  corps ;  this  attack  was  to  be  supported  with 
artillery. 

The  attack  was  not  made  early  or  with  all  the  force  that  was 
available;  neither  was  it  supported  by  the  artillery,  because  that  arm 
had  beforehand  exhausted,  it  is  said,  its  ammunition.  This  defect 
was  not  made  known  to  General  Lee  before  the  attack  was  made. 

It  is  a  matter  of  speculation  what  would  have  been  the  result 
if  the  attack  had  been  made  in  full  force,  supported  by  artillery, 
early  in  the  day,  before  our  lines  on  the  left  to  the  Bound  Top 
had  been  consolidated. 

It  has  been  the  occasion  of  unfavorable  criticism  of  General 
Heade  that,  on  the  repulse  of  the  final  charge,  he  did  not  take 
aggressive  action.  I  think,  however,  a  candid  consideration  of 
all  the  circumstances  will  show  that  little  benefit  could  have  fol- 
lowed such  a  movement. 

The  same  might  be  said  of  an  attempt  to  press  the  Confederates 
in  their  retreat  to  the  Potomac.  In  the  broken  and  wooded 
country  traversed  by  them  numberless  positions  for  defence 
offered  themselves,  and  the  assailants  would  have  suffered  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  defenders.  Finally,  the  proposed  attack  on 
the  Confederate  lines  at  Williamsport  was  pronounced  folly  by  the 
most  experienced  officers  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
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efident  necessity  for  our  purpose,  and  the  character  of  the 
assemblage,  as  if  a  military  order  from  a  supreme  commander. 
Becognition  of  this  feature  is  a  double  satisfaction  in  that  it  is  a 
pleasure  and  a  duty. 

All  went  smoothly.  Surprises  were  not  looked  for,  but  they 
came — of  exceeding  interest  to  most  of  us ;  to  none  more  t&an  the 
writer. 

Howard's  and  Doubleday's  descriptions  of  the  first  day's  battle 
and  the  movements  of  glorious  Buford's  cavalry  and  the  First 
and  Eleventh  Corps  gave  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  extent  of 
the  lines,  the  work  done,  the  ability  shown  on  that  day,  with  the 
unfavorable  conditions  existing  on  our  side,  which  were  never  so 
clearly  understood  and  appreciated  before  by  many  of  those  present. 

The  guide's  face  showed  profound  astonishment  when  the 
Count  pointed  out,  before  they  were  indicated  to  him,  positions  and 
localities  he  had  never  seen.  For  the  first  time  on  the  field, 
previous  study  of  the  battle  and  the  War  Department  maps  had 
made  him  as  familiar  with  it  as  if  he  had  fought  the  battle. 

In  the  first  half-hour  the  Count  ventured  to  correct  an  ac- 
cidental error  as  to  a  locality  indicated  by  one  of  our  number  ; 
and  the  Count  was  right.  It  was  simply  marvellous  to  us  all,  this 
faculty  and  knowledge  of  our  gallant  comrade  and  historian. 

The  current  of  affairs  going  smoothly  gave  moments  for 
thought  and  recall  of  incidents,  between  the  clear  and  cold  ana- 
lytical statements  (if  one  might  use  the  expression)  of  the  corps 
commanders  as  to  their  lines,  positions,  and  movements,  and  those 
of  the  enemy.  The  guide  furnished  occasionally,  when  requested, — 
with  more  poetic  license  of  description  than  a  military  report 
ordinarily  carries, — a  glowing  word-picture  of  the  battle's  phases, 
replete  with  details  as  to  the  location  of  troops  and  commands 
engaged  on  both  sides.  By  this  we  first  knew  what  was  told  to 
the  world  of  visitors  to  the  field.  It  was  a  surprise  again  to  find 
so  much  accuracy  in  the  recital  as  to  position  and  commands. 
Many  things  were  not  told.  How  could  they  be  ?  They  were 
not  known. 

Overlooking  the  field,  and  hearing  a  side  discussion  as  to  the 
opening  of  the  battle,  recalled  the  incident  of  General  Hooker's 
words  in  laying  down  a  map  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  early 
in  June.  By  the  light  of  subsequent  events  it  seemed  a  mar- 
tdloas  inspiration  or  intuition. 
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"They  are  worrying  at  Washington  and  throughoat  the 
North,"  aaid  he,  "  fDaring  we  shall  permit  Lee'a  army  to  get 
across  tho  Potomac.  If  he  would  not  cross  otherwise,  I  would 
liiy  the  bridges  tor  him  and  give  him  a  safe  pfias  across  the  riTer. 
But  ho  will  cross,  and  we  must  endeavor  to  guide  his  march 
there. " 

Suiting  the  action  to  hia  words,  he  pointed  on  the  map  to 
the  Williamsport  crossing,  and,  running  hia  finger  along  the 
west  side  of  .South  Mouutain  Bange,  stopped  at  the  point  where 
the  shading  indicated  a  break  or  pose,  saying  : 

"  He  will  go  on  this  route,  and  we  will  fight  the  battle  here, 
and,  before  we  fight  it,  concentrate  troops  enough  from  all  avail- 
able sources  to  prevent  Ijog's  return,  11  he  gfta  away  with  his 
army,  the  country  can  have  my  head  for  a  football,  and  will  be 
entitled  to  it." 

The  battle  point  indicated  was  Oettj-sburg  ! 

Suhsequentlyto  this  conversation  an  order  to  proceed  to  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore,  eecuring  13,000  troops  from  Heintzel- 
man's  command  at  the  capital  and  Scbenck's  in  Maryland,  and 
place  them  near  the  passes  of  the  South  Mountain,  failed  through 
General  Halleck'a  declaration  to  President  Lincoln,  in  my  pres- 
ence, that  such  withdrawal  would  endanger  Washington.  Schenck 
freely  offered  what  could  be  aaaembled  and  spared  from  his  com- 
mand. The  result  was  a  Maryland  brigade  only.  The'Mh  New 
York  (city)  National  Guai-d  was  offered,  and  many  of  them  were 
anxious  to  go.     But  it  was  decided  to  leave  them  in  Baltimore. 

The  refusal  by  Ilalleck  of  this  column  strengthened  Hooker's 
feeling  that  there  was  a  want  of  proper  support  at  headquarters, 
and  culminated  with  the  Harper's  Ferry  incident  of  the  like 
refusal  of  French's  10,000  and  Hooker's  request  to  be  relieved. 
He  aaid  there  was  too  much  at  stake  to  permit  any  personal  feel- 
ing, and  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  ask  to  be  relieved,  and  tho  com- 
mand given  to  sorae  one  who  would  receive  all  support. 

In  a  private  conversation  with  President  Lincoln  at  the  camp 
at  hciid quarters,  after  Chancel lorsville.  Hooker  had  indicated  to 
the  President  his  unbounded  confidence  in  Reynolds  and  Meade 
as  cajiable  commanders  for  that  or  any  army. 

But  three  days  in  advance  of  the  impending  and  intended 
battlfir  one  of  the  most  self-contained,  conservative,  quiet,  and 
~    i  gallant,  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Potom 
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ma  called  oat  of  bed  before  daylight — an  utter  surprise  to  him- 
flelf — and  placed  in  command  of  the  army.  So  quiet  and  unob- 
tnisiye  were  the  ways  of  Oeneral  Meade  that  he  was  in  some  parts 
of  the  army  almost  personally  unknown.  All  knew  of  his  gaJlant 
fight  at  Fredericksburg.  He  thought  to  assemble  the  army  at 
Frederick,  and  have  a  review,  to  see  and  know  and  be  known  by 
those  portions  of  the  army  with  which  he  was  not  familiar.  Upon 
receiving  an  explanation  of  the  entire  situation,  he  assented  to 
the  continued  march  of  our  columns  prepared  for  the  next  day, 
and  the  programme  of  Hooker's  movement  after  French's  column 
was  refused  him  was  carried  out  unchanged  until  Reynolds 
reached  Gettysburg  and  met  the  enemy.  Hooker  was  to  send 
French,  under  the  command  of  Slocum,  with  the  Twelfth  Corps 
upon  Lee's  line  of  communications.  This  was  abandoned  when 
French's  troops  were  denied  him. 

But  we  are  not  to  fight  the  battle  over  again  in  this  article.  It 
would  take  more  than  a  number  of  The  Review  to  place  in 
the  record  much  that  would  be  of  interest.  More  will  be  inter- 
ested, perhaps,  in  impressions  and  reminiscences.  So  many  years 
after,  men  then  unborn  are  now  living  and  important  factors  in 
the  body  politic.  It  would  seem  hardly  possible  that  they  could 
realize  what  Gettysburg  meant  witliout  the  personal  experience  of 
the  time. 

The  absolute  self-possession  and  quiet  demeanor  of  the  corps 
commanders  present  at  this  (m  war  history)  unique  assemblage 
so  many  years  after  the  battle,  though  marked,  was  not  as 
strongly  marked  as  the  same  characteristic  of  all  during  the  three 
days'  fighting.     It  strongly  and  forcibly  recalled  it. 

Typical  of  this,  it  brought  back  Meade  sitting  quietly  on 
the  little  grass  plot  at  the  roadside  of  the  headquarters  house, 
in  the  midst  of  the  battle  ;  shells  bursting  constantly  every  few 
minutes  and  officers'  horses  disabled  ;  surrounded  by  a  small  group 
of  staff  officers  attached  to  headquarters  ;  telling,  as  quietly  as  if 
at  a  quiet  home  in  a  peaceful  glen,  an  interesting  experience  and 
incident  of  his  career  as  a  young  officer.  Generals  Sharpe,  the 
loved  Seth  Williams,  Perkins,  and  others  were  of  the  group.  The 
world  might  naturally  suppose  that,  with  the  immense  responsi- 
bility 80  suddenly  placed  upon  him  unsought  and  unexpected, 
Meade  might  have  been  a  trifle  nervous  or  excited.  If  he  was,  he 
never  betrayed  it.     This  self-possession  and  absolute  coolness,  so 
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marked  throughout  that  battle  on  the  part  not  onl  j  of  the  priocipal 
commaiidera,  but  of  moHt  of  the  3ubordiu»t«B,  was  more  strong 
and  prononuceil,  to  so  express  it,  than  in  anjr  gf  a  score  of  battles 
of  personal  recollection  and  experience. 

Slocnm  was  mncb  more  quiet  and  collected  on  the  mglit  of 
the  council  of  war  (after  the  second  da}''s  battlu),  when,  reclining 
with  almost  absolnte  nonchalance,  he  answered,  as  his  vote  on 
the  pro])OBitioD  of  a  change  of  oar  position,  "  Stay  and  fig)it  U 
out,"  than  he  was  when  listening  to  the  words  of  Howard,  Uoub- 
leday,  Gregg,  and  the  others  so  many  years  after.  He  did  not 
tell  us  why  the  proposal  to  which  he  bad  assented,  and  fur  which 
he  held  h'K  command  ready,  to  follow  up  tbe  repulse  of  Pickett'^ 
assault,  was  not  accepted  or  approved. 

We  never  thought  to  ask  him  of  the  trnth  of  the  story  current 
of  the  oldest  living  and  one  of  the  bravest  of  Gettysbni^'s  vet- 
erans. General  Greene,  beloved  by  ns  all — that  in  the  midst  of 
the  darkness  and  night  of  the  second  day  he  stood  almost  within 
the  enemy's  lines  under  orders  to  retake  his  former  position,  and 
ordered  his  command,  although  they  were  a  long  way  oot  of 
reach  of  his  voice,  as  though  present,  with  Iho  successful  pur- 
pose of  retarding  the  enemy's  movement  until  his  own  men  conld 
get  there. 

Howard  seemed  more  calm  and  collected  at  headquarters  under 
fire  on  the  second  day's  battle,  when  exphiining  the  position  of  his 
troops  with  reference  to  the  withdrawal  in  echelon  ordered,  but  not 
begun,* — stopped  by  Longstrcet's  attack  on  Sickles, — than  he  was 
standing  on  tiptoe,  all  aglow,  listening  to  Gregg,  or  telling  of  his 
own  movements  ao  interestedly  and  energetically. 

Sickles  was  more  calm  and  unmoved  on  the  second  day's  fight, 
when  he  came  to  the  headquarters  council  called,  bat  not  held,  for 
a  joint  understanding  of  the  proposed  movement,  and  announced 
the  battle  opening  on  his  front,  than  he  was  sitting  on  the  rocks 
at  Little  Ronnd  Top,  listening  to  tbe  story  we  asked  the  guide  to 
tell  aslietold  it  to  battlefield  visitors.  From  the  first- mentioned 
encounter  Sickles  was  carried  away  minus  a  leg,  hut  with  lasting 
honor.  He  gained  another  crown  of  honor  on  our  visit,  in  the 
thought  of  some  of  us,  since  he  never  mentioned  his  initiative  and 
strong  demand  repeated  to  hcndqnnrlers  for  the  occupation  of 
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that  podtion  which  oaosed  Warren  to  be  sent  where  his  statue 
now  stands. 

Dear  Oeneral  Wright^  gallant,  quiet,  modest  to  the  extreme, 
was  far  less  demonstrative  in  manner,  language,  and  mood  (not 
in  force)  so  many  years  ago  than  he  was  when  his  quiet  yet  decided 
manner  gave  about  the  only  corrective  suggestion  made  during  the 
day  to  the  guide's  story  of  any  of  the  movements. 

Newton's  genial  and  calm  temperament  seemed,  if  anything, 
no  less  marked  than  when  he  said  to  Meade,  to  the  latter's  apparent 
disgust,  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day's  battle  : 

'^  General  Meade,  I  think  you  ought  to  feel  much  gratified 
with  to-day's  results." 

**  In  the  name  of  common-sense,  Newton,  why  ? "  was  the 
inquiry  in  reply. 

'*  Why,"  said  Newton,  with  his  pleasant  expression  and  smile, 
**  they  have  hammered  us  into  a  solid  position  they  cannot  whip 
ns  out  of." 

Doubleday's  strength  was  sorely  tested,  invalid  as  he  is,  in  the 
severe  ascent  to  the  belfry  of  the  seminary.  His  clear  and  lucid 
description  of  Buford's  work  and  his  own  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fight,  before  and  after  Beynolds's  death,  and  his  explanation  of  the 
splendid  coup  of  Robinson,  with  Wadsworth's  and  Fairchild's  work, 
were  interrupted  and  broken,  but  not  impaired,  by  inability 
quickly  to  regain  breath  and  strength  after  climbing  such  a  height. 
He  was  much  more  quiet  and  composed  during  the  battle  days. 

Gregg,  with  his  courteous,  high-bred  manner,  briefly  described 
in  the  clearest  way  his  brilliant  cavalry  fight.  One  would  hardly 
have  thought  he  was  a  participant,  so  modestly  and  tranquilly  he 
spoke.  He  seemed  not  a  day  older  nor  a  whit  changed  in  any 
respect  (save  being  in  mufti)  from  the  beau  sabreur  and  quiet 
gentleman  who  always  rode  so  tranquilly  at  the  head  of  his  com- 
mand in  or  out  of  the  fight. 

At  the  visit  to  headquarters  the  scene  and  the  discussions  of 
the  council  of  war  on  the  night  of  the  second  day's  battle  were 
recalled.  The  recollections  by  all  after  so  many  years  were  in  entire 
accord,  with  the  slight  exception  that  one  commander  thought 
Meade  used  the  language,  in  expressing  his  opinion,  that 
•"  Gettysburg  was  no  place  to  fight  a  battle,"  instead  of  "  Gettys- 
burg is  no  place  to  fight  a  battle."  The  trifiing  difference  was 
not  worth  discussion,  since  all  agreed  so  closely. 
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There  were  recollections,  muEiugi;,  rofrets,  on  that  day.  not 
alone  by  the  writer,  but,  I  think,  more  or  lees  by  all.  They  wonld 
fill  a  volume,  and  wonld  be  of  interest  to  survivors  of  that  Geld. 

There  waa  a  strong  regret  tliat  the  good  people  of  Phila- 
delphia or  Pennsylvania  had  not  placed  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Meade  on  that  field,  where  it  belongs,  rather  than  in  Fairmount 
Park.  It  was  Meade's  victory,  as  it  would  have  been  his  defeat 
had  it  terminated  in  the  enemy's  favor.  Everybody  who  goes 
there,  and  who  will  go,  will  always  wish  to  see  the  commander  a£ 
he  was.  Perhaps  Pennsylvania  will  yet  do  it.  What  a  group  it 
would  he  to  place  in  the  field  where  the  wooden  observatory  is, 
opposite  the  cemetery  I  Erjnestrian  statnea,  life-size,  of  Meade, 
Reynolds,  Hancock,  Sedgwick,  Wiidsworth,  Bntord,  Unrnphreys, 
Sykcs,  Bimey,  and  others  gone,  as  they  were  in  life  in  that  bat- 
tle, and  the  gallant  commanders  yet  living  who  will  follow  them 
to  a  future  crown  I 

Whatever  we  may  have  thought  in  years  agone,  with  less  re- 
flection and  no  knowledge  of  present  results,  speculation  as  to 
what  might  have  occurred  is  but  speculation.  We  know  what 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  did  at  Malvern  Uill  after  previous  de- 
feats, and  we  realize  thatour  opponents  wore  not  to  be  undervalned 
for  courage  or  tenacity,  Tliey  proved  it  in  our  fighing  days,  as 
did  their  ancestry  side  by  side  with  oura  in  the  days  of  "!*i,  at 
Yorktown,  Saratoga,  and  the  other  fields  of  the  lievolution.  That 
they  believed  they  were  right,  while  we  fought  because  we  thought 
we  knew  they  were  wrong,  passes  unchallenged  into  history. 

We  cannot  blame  the  prudence  and  conservative  judgment 
that  led  Meade  not  to  stake  what,  in  case  of  failure,  might  per- 
haps have  caused  a  fatal  result  to  our  Union.  His  great  responsi- 
bility did  not  descend  below  the  commander  or  to  those  of  ub  who 
would  have  had  it  otherwise. 

Some  of  us  believe  that  it  waa  a  good  Providence  that  endowed 
him  with  caution,  if  the  consciousness  of  his  grave  responsibility 
did  not  of  itself  do  it.  We  believe  that  his  unquestioned  bravery 
in  obeying  orders  carried  with  it  a  saving  and  prudent  judgment 
when  he  personally  commanded  ;  that  it  was  better  for  the  coun- 
try, for  all  sides,  that  the  fighting  was  not  pushed  for  the  conclu- 
sion and  roBtilta  wo  then  thought  and  still  think  might  have  been 
possible,  and  that  we  can  be  profoundly  grateful  for  the  result 
as  thoy  stand  to-day. 
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It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  are  many  honestly  mis- 
taken as  to  the  real  effect  and  results  of  their  own  work  in  this 
battle^  tactically  of  accident,  strategically  of  purpose. 

Many  subordinate  commanders  to  this  day  think  their  action 
won  the  battle,  which  would  have  been  lost  but  for  the  combined 
work  of  all.  It  will  never  cease  to  be  a  regret  to  every  true  sold- 
ier that  the  full  and  just  meed  of  recognition  has  not  been  given 
to  all  who  deserved  so  much  on  that  field. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  Illinois  cavalryman  should  not 
have  honestly  supposed  he  was  right  when  he  marked  the  spot 
where  he  believed  he  fired  the  first  shot  of  the  battle  about  7  a.k. 
July  1.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  6th  New 
York  Cavalry  had  opened  the  fire  some  hours  before  at  daylight. 
Although  ordered  not  to  fire  at  nighty  he  reasoned  that  his  orders 
not  to  fire  during  the  night  ended  with  daybreak,  and  he  fired 
into  the  fog  at  the  sound  of  the  enemy^s  cavalry  close  to  his  picket 
post,  though  he  could  not  see  them — a  lucky  shot,  in  that  it  halted 
the  advance  of  the  enemy  for  the  time.  They  could  not  see  him. 
It  added  time  for  concentration. 

It  would  be  of  great  interest  to  know  if  the  great  and  glorious 
soldier,  Beynolds,  who  was  fully  apprised  of  Hooker's  views  and 
purposes,  had  in  his  mind  the  actual  battlefield  of  the  second 
and  third  days,  and  moved  in  front  of  it  on  that  morning  to  give 
time  for  and  cover  the  necessary  concentration  of  our  army, 
which  he  knew  we  could  make  by  our  distances  as  soon  as,  if 
not  sooner  than,  Leo's  entire  army  could.  The  battle-field 
memorial  association  will,  we  hope,  some  day,  get  light  on  many 
such  points  of  interest.  They  have  done  and  are  doing  excellent 
work. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  speculate  upon  a  proposition  to  which 
there  can  never  be  an  answer  or  positive  solution.  We  could  not 
rewrite  the  history  of  Europe  if  Wellington  had  been  defeated  at 
Waterloo,  nor  the  result  if  we  had  failed  at  Gettysburg.  Hence 
it  is  only  speculation  and  opinion,  with  no  certainty,  as  to  what 
would  have  occurred  had  Lee  adhered  to  the  stated  forecast  of 
his  campaign  that  it  should  be  '^ strategically  offensive"  and 
**  tactically  defensive,"  leaving  us  to  be  the  attacking  party.  We 
must  always  be  grateful  that  Lee  changed  this.  So  theories  or 
speculations  as  to  the  result  had  Hooker  retained  command  are 
idle,  as  well  as  what  would  have  occurred  had  Slocum  been  per- 
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mitted  to  enter  upon  the  porsait  after  Pickett's  repulse^  backed 
by  a  division  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  as  he  was  ready  to  do. 

Nor  need  we  speculate  on  the  results  if  Sickles's  position  on  the 
second  day  had  not  prevented  Longstreet's  junction  with  the 
force  sent  to  our  rear  for  thai  purpose  or  any  withdrawal 
from  our  position,  or  on  what  result  would  have  oeenned  if 
the  magnetic,  forceful,  and  impetuous  Stonewall  Jackson  had  been 
there  commanding  the  force  codperating  with  Longstreet.  We 
may  on  both  sides  cherish  theories  of  results,  but  they  are  vain  and 
idle.  There  are  dangers  before  us  now  from  virtually  the  same 
causes  that  brought  on  the  War  of  the  Rebellion — avarice,  greed, 
and  selfishness — that  we  may  rather  speculate  upon  with  the  hope 
to  counteract. 

We  may,  and  we  should  be,  profoundly  thankful  that  results 
are  as  they  now  exist ;  more  than  grateful  to  the  splendid,  brave 
old  Army  of  the  Potomac,  down  to  the  last  soldier  on  its  fighting 
rolls,  before,  and  at,  and  after  the  days  of  Gettysburg.  It  never 
proved  more  thoroughly  or  strongly  its  great  discipline,  organiza- 
tion, patriotism,  and  endurance  than  in  those  eventful  days.  Its 
memory  and  its  lustre  will  never  grow  dim  with  us,  and  will 
always  reflect  with  added  brilliancy  the  glories  of  the  armies  of  the 
West,  of  the  Tennessee,  the  Cumberland  (its  glorious  Western 
counterpart),  and  the  Ohio.  This  light  and  lustre  in  all  the 
armies  came  from  the  same  source — the  soldier  in  the  ranks.  He 
was  always  of  good  material,  and  ever  showed  it  when  trained 
and  led  by  competent  officers — sometimes  without  such  leaderahip. 

How  appropriate    here  the  words  of   our  greatest  soldier, 

Grant !     How  true  ! 

"  My  sympathies  are  with  every  movement  which  aims  to  acknowledge 
our  indebtedness  to  the  private  soldier— the  countless,  nameless,  often  dis- 
repcarded,  heroes  of  the  musket  and  bayonet,  to  whose  true  patriotism,  pa- 
tient endurance,  and  flery  courage  on  the  day  of  danger  we  who  are  generals 
owe  victory,  and  the  country  will  yet  owe  its  salvation."  (Grant's  speech  in 
1863.) 

Gettysburg,  so  often  called  the  '^  soldiers'  battle,''  apprecia- 
tively bears  monuments  from  their  States  on  the  lines  where  they 
fought.  We  ought  to  place  there  monuments  to  mark  the  lines 
of  our  opponents,  now,  we  trust,  forever  our  fellow-citizens.  The 
display  of  their  great  courage  emphasizes  that  of  our  own  brave 

men. 

Daniel  Buttebfield. 
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BY    CLAUS    8PEECKBLS. 


The  death  of  King  Kalakaua  has  aroused  public  interest  in 
Hawaiian  affairs.  It  was  generally  understood  that  the  prime 
object  of  Kalakaua's  visit  to  this  country  was  to  promote  closer 
relations  with  the  United  States.  His  death  while  negotiations 
were  pending  was  somewhat  unfortunate^  because  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely certain  that  the  policy  of  the  Hawaiian  government  under 
his  successor  will  run  on  precisely  the  same  lines.  But  while 
there  is  room  for  doubt  on  this  head^  there  is  also  a  reasonable 
probability  that  Kalakaua's  death  will  not  materially  change  the 
drift  of  public  policy. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  are  American  in  sentiment  and  sympa- 
thy. Visitors  from  the  United  States  to  Honolulu  feel  themselves 
at  home  the  moment  they  land  from  the  steamer.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  social  conditions  to  remind  them  that  they  are  on 
foreign  soil.  Hotels  and  stores  are  conducted  on  the  American 
plan.  American  money  is  the  circulating  medium.  Outdoor 
sports  and  popular  amusements  are  fashioned  on  the  American 
pattern,  and  the  Fourth  of  July  is  a  national  holiday.  Converse- 
ly, when  a  Hawaiian  resident  visits  America,  he  finds  himself  at 
home  in  San  Francisco  or  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States. 

The  native  Hawaiian  people  look  to  America  as  their  best  friend. 
They  received  their  civilization  from  it,  and  they  have  constant 
intercourse  with  it.  In  other  words,  they  know  that  their  mate- 
rial prosperity  depends  upon  the  friendship  of  the  United  States. 
But  they  are  impressionable  and  easily  led.  This  is  the  weak 
point  in  Hawaiian  affairs.  It  has  been  the  cause  of  the  recent 
trouble  in  the  islands,  and  will  continue  to  be  a  source  of  uncer- 
tainty and  weakness  while  the  Hawaiian  natives  continue  to  be 
influenced  by  their  old  traditions  and  customs. 

There  is  a  small  but  influential  element  on  the  islands  which, 
if  not  exactly  antipathetic,  is  not  inclined  to  be  favorably  disposed 
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to  American  aacenJcncy.  This  oletneut  may  be  gronped  as  ropte- 
senting  British  aud  Gorman  aentimeot,  while  the  Portnguwe,  by 
reason  of  their  numbers  and  thrift,  uro  fast  ucqninng  political 
and  commercial  ioiportanoe.  At  present  the  leaning  of  tlie  Portu- 
guese is  toward  America,  bat  the  sentiment  is  not  very  pro- 
nounced. The  Japanese  ure  likely  to  make  their  influence  fult 
through  their  government,  which,  it  hiu  been  hinted,  would  proli- 
ably  demand  the  auSnige  (or  such  of  its  people  domiciled  on  the 
islands  as  may  be  able  to  comply  with  the  reqnirementg  of  the 
election  law ;  but  there  is  no  danger  of  any  interference  from  Tokio 
in  the  foreign  relations  of  Hawaii  with  the  United  States  or  any 
other  country.  Should  the  Japanese  receive  the  franchise,  pos- 
sibilities would  be  opened,  however,  for  politiciil  combinations  of 
Titrions  kinds,  some  of  which  might  be  inimical  to  American  in- 
fluence. 

The  Chinese  form  the  remaining  element  in  the  Ilawaiinn 
Kingdom  which  might  possibly  become  hostile  to  American 
supremacy.  But  the  Cliincsu  do  not  take  any  part  in  public 
aSuirs  as  a  rule,  although  they  took  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
their  strength  when  it  was  proposed  by  the  late  reform  govern- 
ment to  initiate  stringent  anti-Chinese  legislation.  They  assem- 
bled in  public  meeting  and  pronounced  against  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, and  as  a  consequence  it  was  quietly  dropped.  This  inci- 
dent gave  the  Chinese  confidence  in  themselves,  and  tliey  are  not 
at  all  likely  to  abate  one  particle  of  their  importance  or  preten- 
sions. But  Chinamen  look  upon  all  foreign  countries  with  the 
same  feelings  of  aversion,  and  therefore  may  be  regarded  as  pas- 
sive on  any  question  that  might  arise  in  Hawaii  between  the 
United  States  and  either  England  or  Germany.  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  all  other  things  being  equnl,  that  the  Chineso  in  Uawati 
would  give  the  preference  to  the  United  States,  However,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Chinese  are  a  people  who  do  not 
permit  sentiment  to  influence  them,  and  may  therefore  bo  ex- 
pected to  favor  that  which  they  think  would  pay  beat 

This  brief  statement  of  conflicting  national  sentiment  a 
Hawaiian  Islands  is  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  o 
situation  there.  It  vrill  be  observed  that  the  only  potent  (»c 
exclusive  of  native  Hawiiiians,  are  the  Amorican.  British,  and 
German  nationalities.  I  have  grouped  the  last  two  together  for 
convenience,  although  they  are  very  far  from  pursuing  a  ci 
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aim  ontside  of  buriness.  As  I  have  said^  however,  American  in- 
flaence  greatly  preponderates  in  every  department  of  government 
and  branch  of  industry.  The  banks  of  the  kingdom  are  con- 
ducted by  Americans.  Of  the  capital  invested  in  sugar  planta- 
tions and  mills,  estimated  at  1:^9,665,990  in  1889,  122,537,210 
belonged  to  Americans,  15,090,830  to  British,  11,756,300  to  Ger- 
mans, and  the  balance  to  native  Hawaiians  and  other  nationali- 
iies.  The  carrying  trade  of  the  islands  is  in  American  hands, 
and  the  Pacific  coast  is  the  consuming  and  supply  market  for  the 
entire  Hawaiian  group. 

It  is  only  natural,  from  a  consideration  of  these  facts,  that 
American  citizens  should  take  a  deep  interest  in  Hawaiian  affairs, 
and  that  the  death  of  King  Ealakaua  at  San  Francisco,  so  soon 
after  a  native  uprising  in  his  capital,  should  cause  anxious 
speculations  as  to  the  future.  The  late  revolutionary  movement, 
which  resulted  in  the  proclamation  of  an  amended  constitution, 
might,  under  favoring  circumstances,  be  successfully  imitated  by 
the  reactionary  party,  although  Wilcox  failed  in  his  attempt :  in 
that  case  how  would  American  investments  be  affected?  and 
would  the  IJjiited  States  government  retain  its  influence  over 
Hawaiian  aftairs  ?  These  questions  have  been  asked  frequently  of 
late ;  and  while  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  to  answer  them,  for 
the  reason  that  the  future  is  uncertain,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  chances  are  against  any  organized  attempt  to  change  ex- 
isting political  conditions.  But  much  might  be  accomplished 
without  resort  to  violence,  and  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  guard 
against  a  stealthy  than  against  an  open  attack. 

The  commercial  importance  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  the 
United  States  cannot  very  well  be  overestimated,  for  the  reason 
that  their  great  natural  resoarces  are  only  beginning  to  be  devel- 
oped. And  what  has  heretofore  been  accomplished  has  been 
mainly  done  by  American  skill,  capital,  and  enterprise.  The 
total  foreign  trade  of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom  in  1876,  when  the 
reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States  went  into  operation, 
was  $3,811,187.  The  sugar  export  for  that  year  was  about  16,000 
tons.  For  1889,  under  the  stimulus  of  limited  reciprocity,  the 
sugar  export  of  the  islands  was  about  125,000  tons,  every  pound 
of  which  was  marketed  in  the  United  States,  employing  skilled 
labor  in  the  refining  business  and  dependent  trades,  while  the 
total  foreign  commerce  was  $19,313,131,  of  which  $13,972^579^  or 
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72.34  jier  ceut.,  was  witli  the  Uuited  Statoa.  The  Collector-O«i- 
ernl  of  CuBtonis  or  thu  llfiwaiiau  lalamla,  in  bis  annual  report  tor 
188(t,  says  :  "The  trade  with  the  United  Stales  has  increased 
6,78  per  cent,  during  tlio  year,  and  is  now  79, 10  per  cent,  of  our 
entire  imports.  Our  uxports  virtnallyall  goto  the  United  Stalea. 
The  United  States  received  the  bulk  of  our  trade  both  in  expote 
and  imports;  Great  Britain  received  3,45  percent.;  and 
and  Japan  1.10  per  cent." 

In  the  shipping  trade  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  the  Ami 
flag  has  the  preforDoee,  and  in  thia  respect  the  Uswaiian  trade  U 
an  exception  worth  noting.  The  UoUector-Ueneral'a  returuB  for 
188LI,  from  which  I  quote,  state  the  percentages  of  shipping  em- 
ployed in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom  as  follows: 
"American,  73.34;  Hawaiian  (nearly  all  built  on  the  Paciflc 
coast),  19.  ly  ;  British,  5.90  ;  Oerman,  3-04  :  all  other,  ,53."  The 
percentages  of  shipping  for  1890,  when  piibliehed,  will  tell  even 
better  for  the  American  flag.  These  figures  emj)hasizo  the  tact, 
however,  that,  while  the  stare  and  stripes  are  being  driven  from 
the  high  seas  by  foreign  competition,  the  reciprocity  treaty  with 
Hawaii,  a  mere  dot  in  the  wide  Pacific  Ocean,  has  creattid  a  trade 
of  which  Americana  have  the  virtual  monopoly.  Indeed,  it  is  to 
this  tact  alone,  and  to  the  wise  and  far-seeing  policy  embodied  in 
the  Hawaiian  treaty,  that  Sun  Francisco  ranks  so  high  on  the  list 
of  American  ports  for  American  shipping.  Yet  further,  the 
commercial  standing  of  San  Franciseo  is  very  largely  depem 
upon  its  Hawaiian  trade,  as  the  following  exhibit  for  1890 
show  : 
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Thia  exhibit  demonstruteB  cuucluaivel;  the  great  value  of  the 
[awaiian  trade  to  San  Francisco  aud  the  couutry  at  large.  It  is 
I  the  Dtmost  consequence,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  conserred 
ltd  extended.  There  is  no  other  instance  on  record  where  so 
iTge  a  trade  has  been  developed  with  80,000  people,  which  is 
tmnt  the  total  popalation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Theee  figures,  which  deal  with  merchandise  only,  speak  for 
lemeelvee.  They  are  more  convincing  than  any  argument  I 
jold  ose,  if  onr  public  men  would  only  condescend  to  consider 
lem.  They  attest  the  commercial  value  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
>  the  United  States,  and  suggest  that  the  true  policy  of  this 
Duntry  is  to  strengthen,  and  not  impair,  American  influence  in 
[awaiian  affairs.  The  necessity  for  pursuing  such  an  enlight- 
ned  policy  consistently  and  continuously  must  also  suggest  itself 
)  thoughtful  men  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Hawaiian 
sUads  will  become  the  key  to  the  north  Pacific  Ocean  upon  the 
nnpletion  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  which  will  bring  the  mari- 
ime  powers  of  Europe  within  striking  distance  of  Sau  Francisco, 
Tie  power  which  holds  Pearl  Harbor,  close  to  Honolulu,  and  is 
a  direct  commnnioktion  with  it  by  cable,  will  be  mistress  of  the 
eas  in  the  north  Pacific. 

The  possession  of  Pearl  Harbor  as  a  naval  station  has  been 
;n&raateed  to  the  United  States  government  by  treaty  for  a  num- 
er  of  years.  Why  not  improve  the  harbor  and  make  this  condi- 
ieo  of  occupation  perpetual  by  treaty  conferring  perpetual  re- 
iprocal  advantages  upou  Hawaii  ?  The  overshadowing  influence 
I  the  United  States  in  the  industries  and  trade  of  the  Hawaiian 
stands  renders  it  eminently  proper  that  it  should  protect  its 
ommerce  and  the  investment  of  its  citizens  against  any  possible 
onibination  or  attack  from  without.  This  should  not,  and,  in- 
leed,  need  not,  involve  any  attack  upon  the  independence  of  the 
Hands.  No  one  could  be  more  opposed  to  their  annexation  to  the 
Tnited  States  than  I  am.  It  could  do  no  possible  good,  and 
sight  do  a  great  deal  of  injury  :  but  only  good  could  result  from 
hepUalhare  saggested.  It  would  restore  confidence  in  the 
tability  of  Hswuian  institutions,  and  stimulate  industrial  enter- 
irise  on  the  islands.  This  would  necessarily  react  favorably  upon 
LmericsD  trade,  and  help  to  build  up  the  shipping  interests  of  this 
ooatij,  which  are  now  at  so  low  an  ebb. 

Claus  Speeckels. 
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BY   MBS.    JOHN    BHEKWOOD. 


It  IS  a  v«ry  difficult  tusk  to  answer  Mrs.  Kate  Qi 
brilliant  paper  in  the  last  number  of  The  Keview,  became  she 
goes  on  answering  herself.  I  have  always  admired  her  gallont 
assault  on  au  ethical  problem,  and  find  it  ditlicult  to  break  a  lance 
with  her.  Howeyer,  I  differ  honestly  from  one  or  two  of  her 
opiaions,  and  shall  endeavor  to  say  so  respectfully. 

I  do  not  believe  prudence  or  "the  original  sinfulness  of  man" 
has  ever  kept  a  woman  from  marrying.  Mrs.  WeUs  saj*B  that 
"  the  working  woman  dreads  man.  She  knows  him  as  contractor, 
boss,  night-fiend,  betrayer,  and  she  wants  none  of  him."  With 
this  postniate  I  disagree.  Who  has  not  had  a  superior  housemaid, 
nurse,  or  even  nursery  governess,  who  went  wild  over  this  "  eon- 
tractor,  boss,  night-fiend,  and  betrayer"  and  would  marry  him, 
willy  nilly,  and  be  poor,  deserted,  miserable,  but  fond  and  affec- 
tionate, ever  after  ? 

The  immortal  epic  of  Nancy  Sykes  tells  the  whole  story.  It 
is  a  sad  truth.  One  hates  to  acknowledge  it.  Women  love  brutes ; 
they  adore  strength  ;  they  love,  as  a  dog  does,  the  master,  and, 
although  civilization  has  brought  in  some  terrible  complications, 
there  is  something  honorable  and  natural  in  this  strange  contra- 
diction. The  man  should  have  just  enough  of  the  brute  in  him 
to  kill,  as  Adam  did,  the  deer  for  the  family  dinner.  He  should 
bo  able  to  knock  something  on  the  head — presamably  not  his  wife. 
Even  through  all  the  grades,  from  Adam  down  to  an  English 
duke,  women  have  in  their  secret  hearts  this  adoration  of  mascu- 
line  power,  and  I  remember  hearing  at  a  dinner-table  in  London, 
three  years  ago.  where  the  differences  of  a  certain  noble  couple  , 
were  being  discussed  (they  had  just  gone  through  the  divorce 
court),  this  remark  from  a  delicate  and  elegant  countesa,  who  WmJ 
a  friend  of  the  wife : 
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''  Yoa  see,  Anacttasia  was  one  of  those  women  who  needed 
lucking  down  stairs,  and  Marmaduke  was  gentle ;  he  was  not  up 

This  is  patting  it  brutally;  it  is  the  plain  English  of  it;  but 
rho  does  not  know  some  dissatisfied  woman  of  fashion  who  loathes 
ler  rather  stupid  husband,  who  does  not  know  enough  ''to  hick 
\er  down  stairs  *^  ?  That  is,  he  has  not  inspired  her  with  a  respect 
'or  his  strength.  She  ought  to  be  (she  wishes  she  could  be)  afraid 
»f  him,  but  she  is  sorry  to  acknowledge  to  her  own  heart  that  she 
B  his  superior.  It  saps  her  love  for  him.  They  are  in  a  false 
K>sition  towards  each  other. 

And  rising  above  the  housemaids  and  the  nursery  governess, 
lo  we  not  all  know  some  gentle,  superior,  educated  women  who 
tave  loved  and  married  men  whom  they  knew  to  be  gamblers, 
[rankards,  and  brutes  ?  It  is  the  superior  woman  who  does  this. 
Fane  Eyre  loved  Rochester,  although  we  see,  who  are  looking  on, 
hat  she  was  far  his  superior.  He  was  simply  masculinity  on  a 
ilack  horse,  the  Centaur — sublime  allegory  of  strength.  He  was 
ler  man  of  men.  How  splendidly  the  little  Yorkshire  woman 
dctares  it  for  us  in  her  noble  English,  as  she  paints  the  vapid 
nanikins  and  womankins  of  fashion  who  gathered  in  that  state- 
Y  drawing-room.  As  Rochester  tries  to  make  love  to  one  of  them 
rho  would  like  to  marry  him  for  his  money,  we  feel,  all  the  time, 
LOW  inferior  she  is  to  the  plain  little  Jane  in  the  comer  in  this 
jesX  power  of  loving  \  aye,  and  we  feel  how  illogical  is  Jane  to 
ove  Rochester  so  much  ;  but  we  respect  her  for  it :  it  is  womanly. 

But  Mrs.  Wells  will  say,  and  very  truly,  that  every  woman  is 
lot  a  Jane  Eyre ;  that  some  are  so  prudent  and  so  selfish  that 
hey  ask  if  half  the  husband's  wage  will  be  given  to  them  :  if  it 
rill  not  be  more  comfortable  to  live  alone,  and  to  save  the  money 
amed  for  one's  self.  These  are  very  rare  women.  Did  Mrs. 
ITells  ever  reason  with  a  housemaid  in  love,  or  a  schoolmistress, 
»r  a  fashionable  girl  who  wished  to  refuse  fifteen  millions  and 
oarry  the  man  of  her  choice  ? 

I  do  not  agree  with  Mrs.  Wells  in  the  supposition  that  the 
ligher  education,  or  philanthropy,  or  the  pursuit  of  an  honorable 
trofession  drives  out  of  a  woman's  head  the  idea  of  marriage.  A 
trofeflsion  is  a  refuge  for  a  woman  who  has  not  been  able  to  marry 
he  man  of  her  choice,  or,  having  married  him,  has  found  him 
itterly  nncongenial,  or,  as  some  witty  woman  said,  '^insupport- 
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able,  and  thorofore  to  be  snpported. "  I  have  seoo  the  moat 
educated,  the  bnsieet,  and  the  moet  superior  women,  at  lortj 
years  of  age  glad  to  marry  aome  very  inferior  weak  creature,  eo 
great  a  craving  had  their  noble  hearts  for  love.  Women  who  are 
exceptionally  strong  can  stifle  this  hunger  of  the  heart.  "U 
requires,"  said  Miss  Sedgwick,  "  a  very  saperior  woman  to  bo  nn 
old  maid.     Almost  anybody  can  bo  a  good  wife," 

Higher  education  has  opened  mnch  that  givee  dignity  and 
peace  to  a  woman  who  has  miseed  her  destiny,  which  is  marriage ; 
but  it  does  not  keep  a  "double  first"  from  wishing  to  marrj, 
although  it  docs  undoubtedly  make  her  lose  attractive  to  men  to 
be  so  '■  very  superior." 

For,  to  return  to  that  eavage  idea  of  nature  which  makes  tho 
brntal  man  attractive,  a  man  likes  a  woman  to  be  hie  inferior. 
She  must  be  as  feminine  as  he  is  mascuhue,  and  the  first  claim  of 
femininity  is  this  :  that  the  woman  looks  up  to  the  man.  Who 
that  has  read  Mrs.  Oliphant's  excellent  story  of  "Miss  Majori- 
banks  "  but  recalls  half  a  dozen  such  very  superior  women  of  his 
own  acquaintance  who  were  wrecked  as  to  marriage  by  their  very 
superiority  ?  The  man  felt  that  he  could  offer  neither  protection, 
assistance,  nor  help  to  these  very  superior  creatures.  I  often 
hear  of  such  women,  who  are  apt  to  be  heavily  freighted  with 
eelf-conoeit.  "  Oh,  slie  could  have  married  anybody,  but  she  does 
not  wish  to  marry."  I  never  believe  this.  I  think  tho  legend 
should  read  :  "She  would  have  married  almost  anybody  if  she 
could."  I  am  enre,  had  I  beon  a  man,  I  should  not  have  wished 
to  marry  her. 

A  woman  who  thus  gives  the  idea  that  she  is  a  law  unto  her- 
self loses  her  power  of  attraction,  and  it  is  one  argument  against 
the  half  education  which  wo  mtsnamo  the  higher  education  that 
it  sometimes  produces  an  unhappy  mixture  of  this  kind,  Tho 
true  education,  the  highest  education,  places  a  woman  exactly  on 
a  level  with  her  mate.  She  loves  the  man  who  is  her  superior. 
She  adores  hta  superiority  of  mind,  as  she  rojoicGS  in  the  bigne-ss 
of  hia  hands  and  the  superior  largeness  of  his  feet,  which  give 
him  the  physical  strength  for  a  mountain  climb  or  the  power  of 
pulling  at  the  sails  of  bis  yacht.  He  and  she  are  the  complements 
of  a  perfect  whole.     That  is  the  ideal  marriage. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  women — very  grand  women  theyiue, 
too — ^who,  like  Miss  Martineau,  refuse  to. marry  for  physical  t 
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eiderations — ill  health;  the  fear  of  hereditary  disease;  the  de- 
sire to  save  the  beloved  husband  that  should  have  been  from  un- 
oecesary  hardens.  All  honor  to  Bueh  women  ;  they  are  tlie  silent 
martyrs,  "'T  is  better  to  have  loved  and  lost,"  etc.  Such  women 
are  not  nn happy. 

But  the  Bad  reason  why  most  women  do  not  marry  is  becatieo 
Ihey  hare  not  hud  a  chance.  When  we  read  that  there  are  sixty 
jiousand  more  nnmarried  women  than  men  in  Massachusetts 
,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  rest  of  the  so  miscalled  United 
a?  Mrs.  Wells  wittily  describes  some  one  who  had  had 
l^half  an  o9er."  It  is  to  be  feared  that  some  most  lovable 
I  have  not  even  reached  to  that  dreadful  moment  of  stis- 
It  ia  the  "Lost  Chord,"  and  deeply  to  be  deplored.  It 
I  true  that  in  many  a  retired  village  some  half-dozen  very  clever, 
ell-»ducated,  good  women  pass  their  lonely  lives  with  no  chance 
to  "  better  their  condition."  No  wonder  that  some  of  them  make 
what  their  families  call  very  bad  marriages. 

On  one  point  I  do  agree  with  Mra.  Wells,  when  she  refers  to 
the  horrible  literature  with  which  our  market  is  flooded,  tnrning 
life  into  a  diasecting-room.  That,  indeed,  may  well  frighten  a 
susceptible  and  nervous  woman.  It  is  a  shocking  wrong  and  nui- 
sance that  popular  magazines  shonld  publish  stones  which  are 
read  by  young  girls,  enabling  them,  as  Mrs.  Wells  says,  to  count 
"the  rariona  kinds  of  kisses  which  mark  the  advent  and  climax 
of  a  lover's  regard.  Love  itiielf  is  just  as  subtle  and  unselfish  as 
ever  it  was  ;  passion  is  as  true  and  noble  ;  but  their  parasites  are 
deadly,"  This  is  a  splendid  summing-up.  But  I  do  not  agree 
that  such  reading  makes  a  girl  *'  love  her  mother  more,"  or  that 
slie  "  stays  at  home,"  growing  more  healthful,  and  finding  "  in> 
definite  interests  enough  to  make  single  life  very  pleasant." 

I  fear  the  novels  of  to-day  have  had  a  very  different  result. 

This  literature  has  had  a  vicious  efTect  ou  the  manners,  if  not  on 

the  morals,  of  our  girls.     It  has  led  to  the  loud,  unsczed,  nnd 

blgar  product  which  we  observe  more  in  Europe  than  here.  I  do 

t  think  it  has  led  to  self-analysis,  but  to  a  demoralization  of 

b  young  girls  and  young  married  women. 

'  No  doubt  amongst  the  higher  classes  (if  we  have  such  a  thing) 

e  Increased  oxE>enBe  of  living  keeps  many  of  the  men  from  asking 

•  women  of  their  choice  to  marry  them.     So  much  the  worse  for 

I  men.     No  (actor  in  a  man's   fortune  is  so  certain  as  a  good 
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wite.  If  he  faila,  she  ciiii  work.  Women  have  proved  during  the 
last  twenty  yoara  that  they  are  a  aiiccess  as  bread -winners.  AiiiJ 
where  love  goea  before  like  a  li^ht  iu  the  pathway,  who  is  snch  a 
tonic,  when  a  man  is  down,  as  a  good  wife  ?  Who  will  console 
him  for  the  decline  in  Htocka  like  the  courageous  creature  who 
will  say,  "  Never  mind.  Horatio,  we  can  live  in  the  country  now; 
wo  gtill  havf  eark  other  and  the  children.  Don't  dare  to  say  yoa 
are  down  while  you  have  me  and  them,  and  now  we  will  gee  what 
I  can  do"? 

It  would  be  worth  several  Raring  Brotherg*  faihtres  to  have  a 
woman  say  that.  And  do  we  not  know  many  who  have  said  it, 
and  lived  it  too  ?    Yes. 

The  groat  defect  of  the  age  is  the  lack  of  confidence  betweea 
men  and  women  on  this  point.  Each  should  be  thoroughly  per- 
meated with  the  idea  of  the  other's  happiuoss,  and  know  that 
each  is  invaluable  and  necessary  to  the  other. 

In  that  sweetest  of  love-stories,  "  White  Heather."  we  have 
the  model  girl,  Meenie.  who,  rising  above  all  the  prejudices  of 
caate,  determines  to  marry  her  Ronald,  and  comes  to  Glasgow 
to  save  him  from  enlisting,  and  from  going  to  the  bad.  She  says, 
with  a  touch  of  wounded  pride  in  her  voice  ; 

"  Ronald,  I  have  come  all  the  way  from  the  Highlands  to  save 
yon." 

And  she  tells  him  bmvely  that  she  was  making  no  sacrifice  lo 
take  him.  She  puts  heart  and  hope  into  the  brave,  foolish  fellow, 
of  whom  love  has  made  a  coward,  and  she  consents  to  a  Scotch 
marriage,  nnder  proper  chaperonage  {the  idea  of  using  this 
wretched  French  word  under  the  shadow  of  Ben  Loyal,  and  the 
Mudal,  and  Loch  Naber,  and  Clebrig!),  and  these  were  halcyon 
days.  The  rich  lover  whom  the  ambitious  sister  wished  Meenie 
to  marry  was  sent  to  the  right-about,  for  Meenie  reasoned  rightly 
that  it  was  of  no  consequence  to  anybody  but  Ronald  and  herself 
whom  she  married  ;  and  so  the  rich  lover  was  discarded.  And 
Ronnid  turned  out  all  right.  Let  all  young  ladies  who  hesitate 
about  marrying  the  man  whom  they  wish  to  marry  read  the 
beautiful,  clean  etory  of  "  Whit«  Heather,"  and,  if  they  can  find 
a  Ronald,  marry  him  on  the  spot. 

It  is  a  good  hook  to  rea<l  in  these  degenerate  days,  when 
"Love's  Sacrifice"  is  out  of  date.  It  ie  a  strong  and  healthy 
I'ulae  which  beats  in  the  white  wrist  of  Meeuie.     She  knew  t 
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rith  her  Bonald  would  be  a  success,  without  her  a  failure ;  and 
ore  told  her  fortnne  with  nnerring  accuracy. 

To  be  sure,  there  was  a  rich  American  who  helped  along,  but 
hat  does  not  make  the  moral  less  binding. 

It  would  be  better,  no  doubt,  to  have  a  dowry,  to  step  into  a 
rdl-fumished  brown-stone  house  given  by  papa,  to  have  a  bank 
iooount  on  both  sides ;  and  then  perhaps  more  of  our  girls  would 
oarry,  if  any  sort  of  young  man  would  ask  them. 

But  when  all  that  has  happened  to  the  fortunate  young  pair  in 
rhose  pathway  we  strew  roses,  and  around  whom  we  crowd  with  * 
longiatulations,  and    ivory-bound  prayer-books,   we  have  still 
ereral  millions  of  beating  hearts  unmated. 

In  this  matter  civilization  has  made  a  mistake.  The  birds  and 
he  squirrels  make  no  such  blunders.  We  do  not  hear  of  an  old- 
Daid  nightingale  singing  to  herself,  forlornly,  on  a  withered 
K>ngh,  nor  of  a  selfish  gray  bachelor  squirrel,  going  to  his  Union 
)lub  m  an  old  oak-tree,  eating  his  acorn,  presumably  served  with 
raffles,  all  by  himself. 

To  be  sure,  they  neither  of  them  have  to  consult  Wall  Street 
iokers  or  order  Worth  dresses. 

Life  with  us  is  smothered  in  appliances.  It  could  be  very  gay 
f  it  were  not  for  its  amusements,  and  very  laxurious  if  it  were  not 
or  its  luxuries  :  both  are  overdone  ;  and  the  first  effect  of  our 
irude  civilization  is,  with  all  our  cleverness,  to  copy  that  which 
re  ought  to  throw  away,  and  to  throw  away  that  which  is  our  peer- 
ess birthright.  For  if  there  ever  was  a  country  where  young  men 
md  young  women  ought  to  marry  for  love,  and  to  hope  for  a  suc- 
cessful future,  it  is  this  country.  We  have  seen  that  the  rent-roll, 
he  dowry,  and  the  brown-stone  house  do  not  always  bring  happi- 
less.  We  read  every  day  that  confession  in  the  details  of  the 
livorce  court.  Therefore,  why  should  not  two  strong  young 
learts  say? — 

"Never  mind  ;  whose  happiness  but  yours  and  mine  ?" 

Mrs.  Wells  says,  wisely  :  ''  There  are  cycles  and  epochs  in  the 
dvilizing  processes  of  affection.'^  It  is  to  be  feared  that  we  are 
n  a  selfish  cycle  ir  which  man  desires  marriage  less  than  ever. 
Why  he  ever  desired  it  has  puzzled  some  absinthe-drinking 
frenchmen. 

We  should  be  sorry  to  believe  that  woman  was  ever  so  untrue 
o  herself  as  not  to  desire  the  fireside,  the  cradle,  the  chenib  faces. 
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the  infinite  sacrifice  and  the  infinite  rewaids  of  wifehood  and 
motherhood.  And  we  join  with  Mn.  WellB  in  eaying :  ''  The 
time  will  come  when  all  noble  women  and  men  will  be  married.^ 

For  even  the  mistakes ;  the  patient,  bmte-IoTing  wife ;  the 
faithful,  hopefnl,  weak  husband,  who  waits  and  hopes;  the 
sorrowful  story  of  the  imprudent  marriage  and  its  sad  conse- 
quences ;  the  foolish  waiting  and  putting-off  of  marriage  until 
fortune  shall  come,  as  if  two  could  not  court  the  fickle  goddess 
better  than  one — even  these  mistakes  and  blunders  proTe  that  it  is  a 
"  right  road  to  travel/'  one  we  were  aU  bom  to  iralk  OTer  on  our 
upward  path ;  and  if  any  woman  refuses  to  many  because  of  self- 
coDceit,  or  because  any  learning  or  profession  is  better  tliMi 
marriage ;  if  she  regards  selfish  ease  and  the  euTironment  more 
than  the  man  himself,  then  she  is  unworthy  to  read  "  White 
Heather,'^  or  even  go  a-salmon-fishing  with  tiiat  dear  hero  and 
heroine  of  William  Black's  beet  story. 

I  have  not  answered  Mrs.  WelU  at  all.     She  has  still  the  fort 

untaken.    Indeed,  we  neither  of  us  know  why  our  girls  do  not 

marry ;  we  can  only  hope  that  they  will  ''mend  their  ways,'' and 

imitate  Mrs.  Somerville  when  they  are  married,  however  superior 

they  may  be.     For  it  is  asserted  that,  while  Mrs.  Somerville's 

bureaus  were  full  of  diplomas.  Dr.  Somerville's  buttons  were  al* 

ways  sewed  on  in  the  right  place  and  his  dinners  were  admirably 

served. 

M.  E.  W.  Shsbwood. 


THE  MENACE  OF  SILVER  LEGISLATION. 

BY  THE  HOK.   EDWABD  0.   LESOH,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MIKT. 


The  silyer  question  is  a  part  of  that  larger  question  of  money 
and  of  the  monetary  standard,  meaning  by  money  an  instrument 
whichy  in  exchanges  of  seryices  or  commodities,  serves  as  a  meas' 
ure,  and  is,  in  and  of  itself,  an  equivalent. 

Time  was  when  silver  possessed  the  conditions  necessary  to  fit 
it  to  serve  as  such  a  measure  and  equivalent.  It  does  not  possess 
them  to-day. 

The  history  of  coinage  legislation  in  the  United  States  prior 
to  1878  was  a  series  of  blunders,  in  consequence  of  which,  at  no 
time  prior  to  that  date,  did  gold  and  silver  coins  of  full  debt* 
paying  power  circulate  concurrently  in  this  country.  The  first 
Coinage  Act  (April  2,  1792)  fixed  the  relative  value  of  the  two 
metals,  in  coinage,  at  15  of  silver  to  1  of  gold.  In  this  legal  rela- 
tion gold  was  undervalued  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  quantity  of  gold 
in  the  gold  dollar  was  worth  more  than  a  dollar.  The  result  was 
that  gold  coins  did  not  circulate,  but  gold  was  shipped  abroad  in 
exchange  for  commodities  at  its  commercial  value. 

To  remedy  this,  the  gold  in  the  gold  dollar  was  reduced 
by  the  act  of  1834  (and  the  supplemental  act  of  1837)  from 
^.75  to  23.22  grains,  at  which  it  still  remains.  The  quantity  of 
silver  in  the  silver  dollar,  as  fixed  by  the  act  of  1792,  remained 
unchanged.  The  ratio  in  coinage  between  the  two  metals  was 
fixed  at  1  to  15.988 — ^practically  1  to  16.  By  this  change  silver 
was  undervalued,  and,  in  consequence,  all  our  silver  was  shipped 
abroad,  and  gold  was  our  only  metallic  currency.  Indeed,  in  order 
to  keep  sufficient  silver  in  the  country  for  change  purposes.  Con- 
gress in  1853  reduced  the  weight  of  the  divisional  silver  coins  about 
8^  per  cent,  and  limited  their  debt-paying  power,  at  the  same  time 
withdrawing  from  individuals  the  right  to  have  such  pieces  coined. 

From  1834  to  the  War  of  the  Bebellion,  when  we  went  on  a 
paper  basis,  gold  constituted  our  only  metallic  currency.    Theo- 
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rcticallj  we  had  a  doiiblo  etaodard  :  practically  we  had  a  Bingle 
dtaudard,  of  silver  or  of  gold,  from  1792  lo  1861. 

la  the  rensiou  and  codification  of  the  coinage  laws  in  1S73  the 
Bil  ver  dollar,  which  was  practically  obsolete,  was  no  longer  anthor- 
ized  to  be  coined,  and  gold  was  made  tlie  solo  standard  of  value. 

In  1878,  by  what  is  comniouly  known  as  tho  •■  Bland  Act," 
the  coinage  ot  the  silver  dollar,  with  full  debt-paying  power,  waa 
restored,  not,  however,  for  individuals,  aa  prior  to  1873,  but  on 
government  account ;  the  law  requiring  the  purchase,  monthly,  at 
the  market  price,  ani]  the  coinage  into  silver  dollare,  of  not  leas 
than  two  million  nor  more  than  four  million  dollars'  worth  of  silver 
bullion.     The  minimum  amount  waa  purchased  and  coined. 

From  that  period  (February  28.  1878)  until  this  provision  of 
law  was  repealed  by  the  act  of  July  14, 1890,  the  government  of  the 
United  Stales  bought  291,272,018  ounces  of  silver,  at  a  cost  of 
$308,199,261,  and  coined  from  such  bullion  377,246,880  silver 
dollars,  with  a  net  profit,  or  "  seigniorage,"  of  about  167,000,000. 

The  present  law  (act  of  July  14,  1890)  requires  the  purchase, 
monthly,  at  the  market  price,  of  four  and  a  half  million  ounces  of 
silver,  of  which  two  million  ounces  shall  be  coined,  monthly,  for 
the  period  of  one  year,  into  silver  dollars ;  after  that  date  only 
such  silver  dollars  need  be  coined  as  may  he  required  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  treasury  notes  issued  in  payment  for  the  silver 
purchased.  Tho  silver  dollars  coined  under  these  various  acts 
since  1878,  although  not  containing  a  dollar's  worth  of  silver, 
have  been  maintained  in  domestic  circulation  at  par  with  gold  by 
causes  not  necesaary  now  to  bo  considered. 

The  silver  question,  as  it  now  presents  itself,  means  "free 
coinage  of  silver  "  in  the  United  States  concurrently  with  the  free 
coinage  of  gold,  at  the  ratio  in  coinage  of  1  to  16  (exactly  1  to 
15.988);  that  is,  that  individuals  may  take  silver  of  any  kind 
or  description  to  the  mints,  and  have  every  3711  grains  stamped, 
free  of  charge,  into  a  dollar,  which  dollar  shall  be  a  full  legal- 
tender,  for  its  face  value,  in  the  payment  of  debts  and  ubligatu 
of  all  kinds  in  the  United  States. 

This  is  the  right  as  to  gold :  why  not  as  to  silver  ?  Tin 
19  an  important  difference.  Tho  minting  of  gold  adds  nothing 
the  value  of  the  metal  contained  in  the  coin.  It  is  simply  a  cer- 
tificate to  the  public  of  the  weight  and  purity  of  the  piece.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  fine  gold  bnra  sell  in  New  York  at  a  slight  premiui 
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above  fall-weight  gold  coin,  being  preferred  for  shipment  and 
industrial  uses. 

How  is  it  with  silver  ?  The  commercial,  or  bullion,  value  of 
the  silver  contained  in  the  •silver  dollar  is  to-day  80  cents.* 
Here,  then,  is  an  important  difference  which  did  not  exist  prior  to 
1873,  when  we  had  free  coinage  of  silver.  In  this  difference  lies 
the  whole  difficulty.    Can  it  be  overcome  ?    Let  us  see. 

Since  1873,  when  the  United  States  adopted  the  gold  standard, 
many  important  changes  in  respect  to  silver  have  taken  place — 
changes  we  cannot  ignore.  They  may  be  briefly  enumerated  as 
follows : 

1.  Silver  has  depreciated  in  value,  as  compared  with  gold,  over 
^  per  cent.f 

2.  European  nations  have  for  thirteen  years  discontinued  its 
coinage  as  full  legal-tender  money.  | 

3.  The  exchanges  of  the  world  are  settled  everywhere  in  gold, 
or,  if  exchanges  with  silver-using  countries,  in  silver  at  its  gold 
value. 

4.  The  annual  product  of  silver  has  doubled. 

In  view  of  these  changed  conditions,  is  it  possible  for  this 
country,  acting  in  monetary  isolation,  by  an  act  of  legislative 
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FiflcaljearB.  Price. 

1872 $1.33445 

1873 1.29888 

1874 1.27827 

1875 1.24676 

1876 1.19500 

ISn 1.17250 

1878 1.18641 

1879 1.11875 

1.14162 


Fiscal  years.  Price. 

1882 91.13799 

1883 1.11889 

1884 1.11560 

1885 1.09117 

1886 1.03388 

1887 0.98439 

1888 0.95782 

1888 0.93637 

1890 1.04678 

1881 1.12957 

!•>  1871-73  laws  were  enacted  in  (Germany  by  which  gold  was  made  the  standard 

o(  valac  and  silver  demonetised.    All  silver  coins  which  had  previously  been  issued 

andreoelvedin  the  several  states  of  the  (German  Empire  were  called  in.    In  order 

to  procure  the  necessary  gold  for  coina«ce  purpoees,  Qermany  was  forced  to  sell  f^om 

ttnie  to  time  up  to  1879  large  quantities  of  silver  from  its  store  of  melted  oolns,  in- 

cIvdlBg  the  large  amount  received  after  the  dose  of  the  Franoo-Pmsslan  War  from 
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power,  to  restore  and  maintaiii  tbe  value  of  silver  at  our  coininKJ 
rnte,  tl.'i'J  an  ounce — the  present  cotnmorci&l  valoe  being  tl.O 
no  ounue  ?  imd  what  would  bo  the  probable  resalta  of  sucli  I^u- 1 
lution  y 

This  would  depend  npoti : 

1.  The  action  and  dispoBitioa  of  foreign  countries  in  regard  toj 
silver. 

2.  The  quantity  of  §ilTer  which  would  come  to  our  inint& 

3.  The  extent  to  which  gold  would  be  withdrawn  from  1 
treaeury  of  the  United  i^tates  and  from  active  circulation  by  o 
own  people. 

I.  If   the  International  Monetary  Conference,  held  in  Parifti 
during  the  French  Exposition  in  1889,  proved  anything,  it  ww 
that,  although  there  are  a  great  many  people  in  Europe  who  favor 
bimetallism,  there  is  scarcely  a  European  nation  that  would  not, 
if  it  could,  follow  the  example  of  England  and  adopt  a  gold  mono- j 
metallic  system.  ■ 

Gold  monometallism    is,  indeed,  the  goal  toward  which  all  | 
European  countries  are  tonding,  and  to  obtain  the  gold  they  need 
they  are  only  awaiting  a  favorable  opportunity  to  exchange  their 
silver  for  it.     The  passage  of  a  free-coinage  act  by  the  United 

F^anCD  In  parmeol  of  iDdcmnlty.  Tbe  ctTCct  of  this  legislation  wag  tbe  cmtaUan  ot 
a,  demand  for  Kold  In  Qorm&uy  and  aa  iccreaoe  of  tbe  Bupplf  of  silror  boUIon  at 
mpltod  colna  !□  other  oooDUiea.  followed  by  a  depreciutloD  of  tbe  price  of  the  tUUt 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  it  became  profllable  to  broken  and  eiohancfrdcalBTB  to 
purchaBesiJverlD  Qenaan;  and  send  II  to  the  states  oomprlslDK  the lAtln  Unloo 
{Fnuic«.  BolKtam,  Italy.  Swltxerland.  and  Greece),  (or  coinage  Into  diver  I^fraiMi 
pleoei,  It  waa  decided  by  the  coutractlnft  parties  in  1874  to  limit  theamoontot 
A-fruio  pieces  to  be  coloed  by  each.  Tbta.  bowever.  did  Dot  steady  tbe  price,  and  in 
187S  the  etatea  of  the  Lattn  Union  decided  to  close  their  mints  lo  the  eclnaee  of  full 
lesal-lender  sUrer.  since  wblcti  t[me  thlecolniige  basnet  been  resumed. 

The  action  of  Oermany  IndotaonetlclDKeilTerwas  followed  In  December,  ISTl,  by 
Norway.  Sweden,  and  Oencuorli.  These  slalea  entered  Into  a  monetary  iMatr. 
(iirniaUyratifliri  by  Denmark  and  Swodon  In  IST3  andby  Norwayln  IBTS.  adopliBK 
[  bo  single  gold  standard  and  making  sUTOr  snbsldlary,  to  be  coined  only  tor  ebaom 
piiriMiBee. 

In  ins.  Holland,  wblcb  bad  been onasll^er  lusle  frain  IHT,  adopl«d  the  "double  ' 
standard  Domluolly.  at  tbe  anomalous  ratio  of  1  to  15^.  but.  liitnot,probibItedUio 
colnoRu  of  silver,  thus  practically  Roiog  orer  to  a  gold  bnslo. 

By  the  law  of  September  B.  iSTil,  Russia  suspended  tbe  oolnagc  of  sliver,  eicvpl 
such  as  was  necestory  tor  trade  with  China. 

In  Austria-BunEarr,  while  tbe  silver  Etondaid  legally  prevoUs.  sold  only  bat 
been  coined  tor  Indivldiiali  sinoo  ISTI,  esoept  the  oolnagc  of  Lerant  tholBtS. »  trade 

Ho  that  it  miiy  be  'aid  that  for  lbs  last  thirteen  years  no  silver  coins  of  full  debt- 
paying  power  have  b«vu  Btruck  for  doposlton  In  European  miote.  ~ 
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itates  would  afford  that  opportunity,  since  it  would  raise  the 
irice  of  silver  temporarily  to  $1.29  per  ounce.  I  say  temporarily, 
br  the  ultimate  effect  of  such  legislation  here  would  be  to  raise 
he  price  of  gold  the  world  oyer,  by  inducing  countries  that  now 
lave  the  double  standard,  or  the  single  silyer  standard,  to  adopt 
lie  single  gold  standard,  thus  creating  an  increased  demand  for 
^Id,  and  consequently  causing  it  to  appreciate  in  yalue ;  aggra- 
rating,  in  fact,  the  yery  eyil  complained  of — the  enhanced  dear- 
less  of  gold. 

At  the  same  time  it  would  eyentually  lower  the  price  of  silver 
>y  enabling  Europe  to  throw  vast  quantities  of  it  on  the  Amer- 
can  market.  Europe  wants  gold ;  its  ambition  is  to  have  a 
nonetary  system  in  which  silver  shall  have  no  full  legal-tender 
lower  ;  in  which  it  will  serve  only  as  a  divisional  coin. 

Let  us  glance  at  what  silver  Europe  might  throw  upon  the 
narket  if  a  sufBcient  inducement  were  offered  by  free  coinage  here. 

The  stock  of  full  legal-tender  silver  coins — aside  from  all  sil- 
rer-change  coins — ^in  the  ten  principal  countries  of  Europe  is,  ap- 
[nroximately,  $1,103,200,000.*  Of  this,  the  large  and  visible  sum 
>f  $466,000,000  is  stored  in  the  vaults  of  nine  banking-houses,  f 

Germany  has  still  outstanding  some  $100,000,000  in  old  tha- 
lers,  which  she  would  be  only  too  glad,  we  may  assume,  to  sell,  in 
>rder  to  perfect  her  monetary  reform  of  1871-73.  It  is  only  a 
luestion  of  time  when  Oermany  will  sell  her  thalers,  so  as  to 
make  her  monetary  system  as  completely  gold  monometallic  as 
England's,  which  she  is  imitating. 

^▲FPSOZXMAR  8T00K  OF  FULL  LBOAL-TBNDKB  BILVKB  COIN  IN  BUROPB. 
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Austria-IIimgary,  wbiofa  lina  by  kw  thp  aitrer  standard,  but 
actually  an  irredevtimble  paper  rnrreney.  is  actively  agituting  the 
resumpiiun  of  specie  payments  on  the  Rold  etaudard.  Hhc  cannot 
resume  on  tlio  silTer  standard  for  the  reason  that  her  silver  coins 
are,  even  now.  less  valuable  than  the  paper  currency.  There  are 
about  166,000,000  silver  florins  in  the  Bank  of  Austria- Hungary, 
and,  according  to  public  prints,  the  intention  is  to  sell  60,000,0<M> 
(about  ♦25,000,000)  of  these  in  order  to  prcwure  gold. 

The  Italian  government  bae  some  44.000,000  lire  (or  franra] 
in  Bourbon  piasters,  about  *8,3OO,000,   which  are  looking 
market. 

Roumania  only  a  few  months  since  sold  some  35,000,00&' 
(or  francs) — about  »5,000,000 — of  full  legal-tendor  silver  coin* 
at  a  ridiculously  low  price — about  *1.06  an  ounce — and  baa 
22,000,000,  or  about  W.400,000,  more,  which  it  is  anxious  to  dis- 
pose of. 

It  has  been  publicly  stated  that  only  recently  agents  of  the 
Netherlands  were  trying  to  dispose  of  its  stock  of  silver  through 
New  York  bankers. 

Again,  the  Belgian  press  has  recently  been  urging  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country  to  sell  the  Belgian  francs,  about  ♦20,000,- 
000,  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  France,  which  would  have  to 
be  redeemed  in  gold  if  the  Latin  Union  were  terminated. 

II.  So  much  for  stocks  of  European  silver  coin  which  might, 
and  it  is  believed  would,  come  to  our  mints  under  free  coini 
the  price  was  maintained. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  current  product  of  silver  from  the 
which  we  would  certainly  have  to  deal  with. 

The  product  of  silver  from  the  mines  of  the  world  during  the 
calendar  year  1889 — the  last  year  for  which  statistics  have  been 
compiled — was,  approximately,  134,709,000  ounces,  of  the  vali 
at  our  coining  rate,  of  1161,318,000. 

This  total  embraces  only  such  silver  products  as  have 
officially  reported,  or  which  are  known  from  exports  of  silver  fi 
silver- producing  countries  to  have  been  produced.  How  mncb 
more  was  produced,  and  is  not  a  matter  of  record,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say ;  but  doubtless  the  amount  was  very  considerabli 

In  South  America,  which  is  a  large  silver-producing  roj 
no  sort  of  statistics  of  the  product  of  the  mines  is  compiled, 
pecially  in  Bolivia,  which  is  the  largest  silver-prodaoer  of 
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South  American  republics.  So  that  the  total  recorded  output  of 
silyer  is,  no  doubt,  below  the  actual  product. 

It  is  believed  that,  owing  to  the  stimulus  to  mining  industries 
by  the  increased  price  of  silver  and  lead,  which  are  nearly  always 
found  in  combination,— a  stimulus  the  result  of  recent  legislation, 
— the  output  of  our  own  mines,  and  probably  of  the  mines  of 
Mexico  and  South  America,  was  increased  during  the  last  yciir 
(1890). 

The  product  of  silver  in  Australasia  has  largely  increased  dur- 
ing the  last  year  or  two,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  valuable  silver- 
lead  properties.  In  New  South  Wales  silver  was  not  found  in  any 
great  quantities  until  recently,  when  rich  fields  were  discovered  in 
the  "  Barrier  Eanges.*'  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  product  of  silver 
in  the  "  Broken  Hill "  district  alone,  for  the  year  1890,  will  ag- 
gregate 8,000,000  ounces. 

So  that  the  product  of  silver  in  the  world  for  the  calendar  year 
1890  will  probably  approximate  130,000,000  ounces,  or  $168,000,- 
000  at  our  coining  rate. 

The  product  of  silver  has  more  than  doubled  since  1873,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  : 


PBODUCr  OF  aiLVXB  IN  THK  WORLD  DX7RINO  XAOH  OALVin>AB  YKAR,  187S-90L 

Fineonncea.  Commercial                  U.  8. 

Calendar  yeai  9.                        (Troy.)  value.              ooinloK  value. 

UTS 63.20t.<JOO  |82,ia0«000  $81,800,000 

1874 65.900,000  7a67S.OOO  71.500.000 

1S75 62.282,000  77,578.000  80,500.000 

1878 87,753,000  78.322000  87.600.000 

1877 82,648,000  75,240,000  81,000.000 

1878 73,476.000  84.644.000  95.000,000 

1879 74,250.000  83.383,000  96,000.000 

1880 74,791,000  85,6»i.000  96.700,000 

1881.  78,890.000  89.777.000  102,000.000 

1882 86.470.000  98,23a000  111,800.000 

1883 89,m,000  96.966.000  115.300,000 

1884 81.597,000  90.817,000  105,500.000 

1885 91,652.000  97.564,000  118,500.0)0 

1886 93,276,000  92,772,000  120,600,000 

1887 96,141.000  94.048,000  124.304  0>)0 

1888 106.888,000  102.243,000  140,784.000 

1889 124.769.(K)0  116,874.000  161,318.000 

1890  (estimated) 130,000,000  136.500.000  168,000,000 

That  the  annual  product  of  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  silver 
would  find  its  way  to  our  open  mints  under  free  coinage,  so  long 
as  we  could  maintain  the  price  in  gold,  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
As  indicative  of  this,  it  may  be  said  that  from  May  1,  1890,  to  the 
close  of  last  December — the  period  of  congressional  silver  legis- 
lation— the  commercial  value  of  silver  imported  into  the  United 
States  was  $22,841,429 ;   of  silver  exported  (only  about  half  of 
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wliicli  was  domofttic  bars),  915,346,156 ;   a  net  gHin  of  foreign 
Hilvur  of  tlA'ib.-m. 

Since  the  pnasagc  of  a  law  increaeing  the  purchases  of  eilrer  bv 
this  government  to  4,600,000  onnces  a  month  bo  stimulnted  the 
price  hero  as  to  invito  nearly  $8,000,000  worth  of  foreign  silver, 
and  tti  Btop  the  export  of  domoetic  silver,  it  roquirea  no  stretch  of 
imagination  to  see  that  if  the  United  States  should  by  legia- 
liitiou  offer  to  pay  $1.29  per  ounce  (the  equivalent  of  our  coining 
rate),  without  limit  oe  to  quantity,  it  would  naturally  attract  to 
its  mints  the  entire  silver  product  of  the  world,  just  as  long  aa 
we  could  maintain  that  gold  price. 

It  could  go  nowhere  else.  The  mints  of  Europe  are  closed  to 
it.  The  mints  of  Mexico  are  open  to  it,  but  the  stamp  of 
republic  adds  no  value  to  the  twenty-odd  millions  of  peeoe  wl 
are  annually  coined,  and  they  go  fresh  from  the  presses  of 
mints  into  the  melting-pota  of  India  and  the  Unitc<I  Stal 
With  the  exception  of  the  annual  absorption  of  silver  by  Ii 
(the  great  silver  sink  of  the  world)  to  the  extent  of  t40,000,00( 
where  the  surplns  silver  product  has  heretofore  gone, — there  is  no 
actual  demand  for  silver  for  coinage  purposea  by  civilized  nations, 
and  the  artificial  price  created  by  our  legislation  would  naturally 
and  certainly  attract  the  product  hero  in  exchange  for  onr  gol' 
as  long  as  that  artificial  price  WU8  maintained. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  conversion  of  silver 
silver  dollars  by  free  coinage  j>ri>per  would  be  limited  to  the 
pacity  of  the  mints — three  and  half  million  pieces  a  month,  wori 
regular  hours,  or  working  night  and  day.  say  five  million  pii 

The  bill  which  passed  the  Senate,  and  is  now  pending  in  t1 
House,  hastens  the  effects  of  free  coinage  by  providing  for  the 
inslanlaneovs    conversion    of   bullion   into  legal-tender  forms  of 
money. 

Is  it  conceivable  that  the  invitation  to  the  owners  of  silver 
throughout  the  world  to  exchange,  in  this  expeditious  way,  371J 
gniins  of  silver,  now  worth  less  than  80  uents,  for  our  gold  dollar. 
worth  everywhere  100  cents,  would  not  be  hee<led  ?  But  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  tho  enhanced  value  of  silver  is  but  a  tem- 
porary gain,  and  vanishes  as  it  is  sought  after.  How  long,  nndi 
such  conditions,  would  we  be  able  to  maintain  gold  payments 

in.  The  stock  of  gold  in  the  United  States  was,  on  th' 
f  February  of  this  year,  approximately,  $708,000,000.    Wit 
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immenfie  stocky  larger  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world 
exoept  France,  we  haye  been  enabled  to  keep  in  circulation,  con- 
currently with  our  gold  coins,  391,566,005  silver  dollars,  coined 
ainoe  1878,  or  their  paper  representatives. 

Of  the  stock  of  gold,  $297,567,000  is  in  treasury  vaults,  of 
which  $155,839,000  is  held  for  the  redemption  of  gold  certificates 
oatstanding,  issued  on  deposits  of  gold  coin  with  the  treasury. 
The  remainder,  $410,433,000,  is  in  banks  and  scattered  over  the 

country. 

If  we  should  exchange  this  stock  of  gold  for  a  stock  of  silver, 
which  would  most  surely  and  swiftly  take  place,  wore  it  not 
rendered  impossible  by  the  withdrawal  of  gold  from  the  treasury 
and  from  circulation,  what  would  we  gain  ? 

One  of  two  things  must  certainly  occur :  either  our  gold 
will  be  hoarded  by  banks,  trust  companies,  and  individuals,  or  it 
will  go  abroad  to  pay  for  the  silver  which  will  be  shipped  here  for 
sale.    In  either  event  we  should  reach  a  silver  basis. 

What  does  a  silver  basis  mean  ?  It  means  that  the  paying 
power  of  our  money  in  foreign  exchanges  would  be  depreciated 
to  the  commercial  value  of  the  silver  in  our  dollar. 

We  have  an  object-lesson  in  our  near  neighbor,  Mexico. 
Mexico  is  on  a  silver  basis,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  Mexi- 
can silver  dollar,  although  it  contains  more  silver  than  our  dollar, 
has  a  purchasing  power  in  foreign  exchanges  equal  only  to  its 
value  as  silver  bullion. 

But,  it  is  said,  this  country  is  suffering  from  a  scarcity  of 
money,  which  the  free  coinage  of  silver  will  relieve.  This  is  not 
sustained  by  the  facts. 

The  amount  of  money  in  actual  circulation  in  the  United 
States  has  increased  during  the  last  twenty  years  $727,000,000,  a 
per-capita  increase  of  about  $5.  There  is  more  money  in  use 
to-day  in  the  United  States,*  both  in  the  aggregate  and  per 
capita,  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  this  country,  and  more 
than  in  any  European  country,  except  France,  where  the  people 

^AMOUirr  OF   MONET  IN  AOTDAL   OTROULATION   IN   THB  UNITED  BTATEB 

FKBBUART  1,  18QL 

Gold  coin  and  ROM  certificates 95A5.2fl0.785 

Standard  sUrer  dollars  and  silrer  oertifloates. 888.083.095 

KnlHidlary  •^flT«»r  coin 57.723,089 

Gretnbackii,  treasary  notes,  and  national-bank  notes 534,088,801 
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hiiTu  not  aocomnioOaU^l  tUenist-l  vcs  to  the  nm  of  ohocksani]  other 
Bnbstitatos  for  nioui>y  to  ttic  sume  extent  as  in  other  grvat  coin- 
morcial  countries, 

Moreover,  from  a  rocent  investigation  made  by  the  C»nip- 
trolior  of  the  Cnrreuoy,  it  la  t^Lowii  that  about  03  per  cent,  gf  tha 
buHioesa  of  the  banks  is  done  with  8nb8titute.8  for  mouey — checks, 
drufts,  etc. — and  only  about  8  per  cent,  in  cash. 

The  greatest  fallacy  in  tho  free-coinage  argnmcnt  le  that 
through  the  influx  of  large  quantitioE  of  silver  the  volume  of  onr 
circulating  medium  would  be  increased.  That  it  would  ohaugt^ 
tho  baeigof  ourcurrencyfrom  gold  to  silver  there  can  be  bntlJitlo 
doubt,  but  that  it  would  increase  the  volume  of  money,  or  perma- 
nently increafio  the  price  of  ailver,  is  open  to  serious  question. 

The  movement  of  the  proeiona  metals  from  one  country  to 
another  is  not  regulated  by  statute  or  open  mints,  but  is  purely  a 
business  transaction.     They  move  only  when  it  ia  profitable. 

Just  as  long  as  it  was  proCtable  to  ship  silver  to  the  United 
States — that  is,  just  as  long  as  it  would  bring  a  higher  price  here 
than  elsewhere — silver  would  come.  But  it  would  not  come  when 
tho  shipment  ceased  to  be  profitable.  If  our  mints  should  be  open 
to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  the  stocks  of  silver  would  move  to 
this  conntry  solely  heeause  they  could  be  converted,  at  tho  high- 
est market  price,  into  our  legal-tender  money,  which  could,  in 
turn,  be  converted  into  gold  at  par;  but  the  moment  our  cur- 
rency reached  a  silver  basis,  when  our  legal-tender  paper 
money  could  only  be  exchanged  for  silver  dollars,  the  profit  to 
the  foreign  bullion-owner  for  the  interchange  of  his  silver  for  orr 
gold  would  cease,  and  stiver  would  be  imported  then  only  as  an 
exchange  matter,  just  as  gold  is  now. 

If,  then,  silver  ceased  to  come  here  becanse  it  waa  not  profit- 
able to  ship  it  and  receive  payment  in  dollars  whose  purchaainp 
power  would  only  be  equal  to  the  value  of  the  metal  contained  in 
them,  which  is  sure  to  happen  if  we  reach  a  silver  basis,  where 
would  bo  tho  gain  in  the  volume  of  our  currency  ? 

Further  increases  of  circulation  are  provided  for  by  the  existing 
law,  under  which  the  government  is  required  to  pnroliase,  at  the 
market  price,  54,000.000  ounces  of  silver  a  year,  payment  to  be 
made  in  legal-tender  paper  money  redeemable  In  coin.  This  will 
have  the  double  effect  of  adding  uhont  #00,000,000  a  year  to  tb» 
circuIatiQtiatid  sustaining  the  price  of  silver,  without  further! 
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perilling  the  cliances  of  a  monetury  agreement  with  other  nationB, 
which  is  the  only  true  solution  of  the  silver  qnestion.  Free  coin- 
age  upon  our  put,  at  our  ratio  of  16  to  1,  would  be  an  absolute 
barrier  to  such  an  agreement. 

The  suggestion  of  an  international  monetary  agreement  is  too 
often  looked  upon  as  an  evasion;  but,  we  repeat,  it  is  the  only  so- 
lution. 

It  was  by  the  combined  action  of  various  nations  in  discon- 
tinuing the  use  of  silver  as  money  that  the  link  was  broken 
between  silver  and  gold.  It  will  be  only  by  the  combined  action 
of  nations  of  sufBcient  commercial  importance  to  maintain  a  ratio 
that  the  link  will  be  united. 

We  may  yet  entertain  the  hope  of  such  concerted  action. 
Eventually  the  embarrassments  arising  from  the  attempt  to  use 
one  metal  alone  as  the  measure  of  value  and  the  medium  of  ex- 
changes may  become  so  intolerable  that  commercial  nations  may 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  join  the  United  States  in  the  remone- 
tization  of  silver. 

The  table  on  the  preceding  page^  which  has  been  compiled  from 
the  latest  official  and  other  reliable  data,  is  presented  as  an  ap^ 
proximate  exhibit  of  the  stock  of  gold,  silver,  and  ''uncovered** 
paper  money  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world,  the  metallic 
standard  of  each,  and  the  legal  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  in 
coinage  in  each. 

EowABD  OwEK  Leech. 


SELF-CONTROL  IN  CURINa  INSANITY. 

BY    WILLIAM    A.    HAlflfOND,    K.  D.,    8UBQ£0N-0£N£BAL^   U.  S.  A 

(retired). 


There  is  no  one  whose  mental  deyelopment  is  snch  as  to  ren- 
der him  capable  of  being  influenced  by  passion  or  gnided  by 
reason  who  has  not  at  times  felt  himself  impelled  to  the  perform- 
ance of  acts  which  he  knew  to  be  wrong  according  to  the 
■tondard  of  expedience  or  morality  by  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  be  governed.  Should  he  haye  yielded  to  the  emotional 
disturbance  or  the  imperfect  ideation  of  the  moment,  he  has, 
when  his  feelings  have  been  assuaged  and  reason  has  resumed 
its  sway,  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  had  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  mental  perturbation  the  power  to  modify  his  conduct 
or  to  refrain  altogether  from  action,  had  he  exerted  his  will  to 
the  requisite  extent.  How  far  this  volitional  control  is  normal  or 
abnormal  is  a  question  extremely  difficult  of  solution  ;  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  will  is  one  of  the  most  uncultivated  of  all  the 
mental  faculties,  and  that  it  is  capable  of  a  degree  of  development 
far  in  excess  of  that  which  is  commonly  exhibited  even  by  per- 
sons of  marked  intellectual  ability. 

If  this  is  true  of  those  who  are  ordinarily  regarded  as  sane,  it 
is  equally  true  of  most  of  those  whom  science  has  declared  to  be 
lunatics.  Of  course  there  is  in  some  of  the  insane  such  a 
degree  of  structural  disease  of  the  brain  as  absolutely  to  destroy 
many  of  the  more  important  of  the  mental  faculties,  the  will 
among  them.  Such  persons  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  discussion. 

But  there  are  others  in  whom  no  such  disorganization  can  be 
presumed  to  exist,  and  yet  who,  when  left  to  themselves,  to  be 
gnided  by  their  own  minds,  exhibit  the  most  unbridled  passions, 
pursue  the  most  absurd  trains  of  thought,  and  perpetrate  acts 
which  are  in  direct  violation  of  all  the  laws  of  Ood  and  man.  In 
many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  determine  which  of  these  are  sane 
and  which  insane.  There  is  no  infallible  law  which  is  applicable 
alike  to  both  classes.    Neurologists  and  alienists  decide  accord- 
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ing  to  their  preconceived  views,  pronouncing  some  to  be  o!  cof 
niiJ  mental  orgunization  and  some  of  abuormsl,  bat  giving  ii«  no 
test  for  our  guiilnuct;,  and  oft«n  differing  among  themBelvcstu 
regard  to  some  one  pnrticukr  iuetauoo.  TLat  tDany,  if  not  a 
majority,  of  theso  mentully-depruved  persons,  whether  suue  or 
insane,  are  capable  of  regulating  their  feelings,  their  idcae,  auJ 
tticir  conduct  by  a  standard  more  in  accordance  with  that  iij 
which  right-minded  persons  are  guided  is  a  matter  in  regard  to 
wht<.'h  I  do  not  bvlieve  a  reasuuahlo  doubt  exists. 

If  there  is  anything  which  lias  been  taught  to  na  by  the  most 
advanced  stage  of  science  as  applied  to  the  anatomy,  the  physiol- 
ogy, and  the  pathology  of  the  brain,  it  is  the  fact  that  the  ut- 
most degree  of  mental  aberration  may  exist  wittiont  there  being 
the  slightest  change  perceptible  to  our  senises  in  the  normal 
structure  of  the  central  organ  of  the  mind.  Of  course  there  is 
some  alteration,  such,  for  inetauce,  oa  a  pernicious  education  may 
effect,  or  such  as  may  be  induced  by  indulgence  in  ignoble  emo- 
tions, degrading  trains  of  thought,  or  vicious  practices ;  but  it  is 
BO  slight  and  perhaps  so  evanescent  as  to  be  entirely  beyond  the 
reachnot  only  of  our  nuatded  senses,  but  of  all  the  instruments 
of  precision  or  of  analytical  processus  that  are  at  the  present  day 
at  our  disposal.  The  brain,  therefore,  of  the  most  pronounced 
lunatic  may  not  differ,  so  far  as  we  can  perceive,  from  that  of  one 
who  dnring  life  had  stood  at  the  very  summit  of  hnman  mental 
development.  At  birth  the  two  brains  might  have  been  identi- 
cal, not  only  in  all  the  eleraentB  that  entered  into  their  composi- 
tion, but  also  in  their  tendencies  and  proolivitieB,  One,  however, 
started  in  the  course  of  life  under  disadvantageous  circumstances  ; 
the  other  had  everything  in  its  favor.  One  was  left  to  its  own 
guidance  and  to  the  influcuco  of  circumstances  detrimental  to  itr 
well-being ;  the  other  amid  beneficial  surroundings  was  carefully 
trained  and  developed.  Would  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  the 
possuHsor  of  the  one  should  be  an  enemy  of  society  and  a  perpe- 
trator of  acts  of  fraud  and  violence,  Hud  the  other  a  leader  in  all 
honorable  and  virtuous  purposes  ? 

But  while  all  this  is  true,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  ropro- 
hate  and  villain  is  susceptible  of  being  acted  upon  by  sufficiently 
stringent  motives  ;  of  regulating  his  thoughts  and  conduct  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  system  foreign  to  that  habitual  with  him.  and  of 
guiding  himself  through  courses  different  from  those  to  whitd 
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has  been  accustomed.  Otherwise  the  criminal  should  not  be 
punished,  no  matter  how  inimical  he  may  be  to  the  welfare  of 
the  body  politic,  but  is  to  be  compassionated  and  tenderly  cared 
for,  and,  at  most,  subjected  to  such  restraint  only  as  will  suffice 
to  protect  society  from  his  depredations.  From  this  stand-point 
lie  is  not  to  blame  for  a  dissolute  or  infamous  life,  for  he  cannot 
help  himself  and  is  only  following  impulses  for  which  he  is  not 
responsible.  Efforts  to  reform  him  should  not  be  undertaken ; 
for  why  attempt  to  alter  a  mental  constitution  due  to  an  abnormal 
brain,  which  is  as  much  a  part  of  his  identity  as  is  the  color  of 
his  eyes  or  the  contour  of  his  face  ? 

Undoubtedly  he  can  be  changed,  and  this  change  must  neces- 
sarily be  effected  through  an  alteration  in  the  cerebral  organiza- 
tion from  which  his  mind  is  evolved.  He  changes  himself 
through  the  influence  <  f  motives  stronger,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  than  those  that  originally  governed  him  and  rendered  him 
wicked  and  depraved. 

Many  persons  recognized  by  those  familiar  with  the  subject  of 
mental  alienation  in  all  its  phases  to  be  insane  are  rendered  so  by 
yielding  little  by  little  to  impulses  which  they  know  to  be  wrong, 
but  which  it  is  unpleasant  or  difficult  to  resist.  Their  will-power, 
undeveloped  by  proper  education,  becomes  weaker  with  each  act 
of  yielding ;  whereas,  if  they  had  controlled  themselves  in  the 
banning,  volitional  strength,  and  not  volitional  debility,  would 
have  been  the  result.  Principles  not  perhaps  very  deeply  in- 
grafted in  the  first  instance  are  cast  aside  ;  scruples  arising  from 
early  education  are  disregarded,  not  without  some  difficulty  in 
the  beginning,  for  with  such  people,  as  with  all  others,  c^est  le  pre- 
mier pas  qui  coute.  But  finally  a  trtfling  emotion  or  a  transient 
desire  suffices,  so  that  delusions  become  more  or  less  fixed  and 
impulses  more  or  less  powerful.  Error  in  one  or  several  direc- 
tions, undistinguishable  from  truth,  is  established,  and  the  will 
gives  way  without  an  effort  at  resistance.  Acts  of  violence  are 
committed  from  trifling  motives  ;  the  plea  of  insanity  is  brought 
forward  ;  and  the  perpetrator,  if  he  does  not  entirely  escape,  suf- 
fers some  light  punishment,  altogether  inadequate  to  the  gravity 
of  his  offence. 

An  instance  in  point  is  that  of  the  lunatic  who  a  few  months 
since  murdered  one  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  Flatbush  Lunatic 
Asylum*     The  man  Dougherty,  as  long  ago  as  1884,  was  employed 
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hy  a  telegraiih  company  at  8orantoii,  Penn.,  though  eon^ilered 
Fery  miiub  uf  u  crunk.  Hv  said  he  had  iiivmitud  the  Dougherty 
motor,  which  he  advertiaod  aud  described  tifi  "  a  linito  machine 
that  will  UBe  the  great,  perpetual,  unliaiited,  infinite  power  that 
moves,  lights,  and  heat^  the  UDiveree.  Planetary  inaguetism,  the 
great  divine  law  of  attraction  aud  repulsion,  the  priucipltia  upon 
which  it  is  built,  explained  by  the  discoverer  and  inventur." 
Then  he  had  some  trouble,  still  being  in  the  employment  of  the 
telegraph  company,  about  his  pay.  He  wrote  to  the  president 
that,  uulcBs  hia  money  were  forthcoming  on  a  certain  day,  he 
would  "demoralize  things,"  The  money  did  not  arrive  on  the 
day  named  ;  bo  he  armed  himself,  barricaded  the  doors  and  win- 
dows of  the  oflice,  cut  the  wires,  and  held  full  sway  for  three 
days.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  was  overpowered  aud  arrested, 
but  the  cose  was  soon  settled,  and  in  a  few  days  lie  was  alloi 
to  go  free. 

But  he  went  on  from  bad  to  worse.  He  imagined  himself 
much  in  love  with  a  distinguished  actress,  wrote  her 
letters,  crossed  the  ocean  to  visit  her,  travelled  on  the  trains  with 
her,  presented  her  with  an  enormous  bouquet,  and  made  her  a 
speech  full  of  the  most  exaggerated  sentiment.  His  attentions 
became  so  annoying  that  finally  the  lady  reported  the  case  to  the 
police,  and  he  was  arrested  in  the  lobby  of  a  theatre  in  New  York, 
When  searched,  a  large  loaded  revolver  was  found  on  him,  which 
he  said  he  carried  to  protect  himself  from  a  "crew  of  devils" 
who,  he  declared,  were  trying  to  steal  the  lady's  love  from  him. 
Not  until  then  was  he  adjudged  insane  aud  dangerous,  and  com- 
mitted to  a  lunatic  asylum,  from  which,  however,  be  soon  escaped 
by  fitting  a  key  to  a  door.  Two  weeks  afterwards  he  suddenly 
api>eared  in  the  superiutendeut's  office  and,  pointing  a  pistol  at 
the  physician's  head,  demanded  certain  articles  of  clothing  which 
he  had  left  behind.  The  superintendent,  although  he  was  cov- 
ered by  the  man's  pistol  the  entire  time,  acted  with  great  coolness 
aud  presence  of  mind,  and,  summoning  au  attendant,  direct 
him  to  bring  the  articles  asked  for.  Dougherty,  after  getting 
bundle,  made  a  how  and  walked  away. 

Now,  up  to  this  time  there  seems  to  have  been  no  serious 
entertained  by  any  one  that  this  man  was  insane.  It  is  tme 
he  was  arrested  and  committed  to  an  asylum  sa  "insano 
flaugerous,"  but  this  was  evidently  only  for  the  pnrposc  of 
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tecting  a  lady  from  annoyance  and  of  getting  rid  of  a  troublesome 
fellow.  Certainly  the  superintendent  of  the  asylum  in  which  he 
had  been  confined  did  not  consider  him  a  lunatic^  although  he 
entered  that  gentleman^s  office  and  pointed  a  pistol  at  his  head. 
It  was  not  until  a  few  days  subsequently^  when  he  again  visited 
the  office  with  a  pistol  in  each  hand  and,  without  the  slightest 
proYOcation,  killed  the  assistant  superintendent,  that  the  idea 
seems  to  have  been  definitely  formed  that  he  was  a  lunatic.  He 
shot  the  physician  twice,  instantly  killing  him,  and  then  coolly 
walked  away.  Doubtless  he  will  suffer  no  inconvenience  other 
than  being  again  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  to  be  discharged 
when  in  the  opinion  of  the  authorities  he  has  recovered  his  reason.* 

I  venture  to  assert,  as  the  result  of  much  experience  with  such 
people  as  Dougherty,  and  many  conversations  with  them,  that  at 
all  times  during  the  manifestation  of  what  in  the  beginning  was 
mere  eccentricity  of  conduct,  all  through  his  violent  acts  and  his 
emotional  disturbance  down  to  the  perpetration  of  an  unprovoked 
murder,  he  might  have  controlled  himself  had  he  been  so  dis- 
posed, and,  in  my  opinion,  he  ought  to  be  executed  in  the  manner 
provided  by  law  for  other  criminals. 

Many  cases  in  illustration  of  this  opinion  have  been  reported 
by  medical  writers.  Without  further  referring  to  them  I  will  cite 
the  following,  which  have  occurred  in  my  own  experience  : 

Upon  one  occasion  a  young  man  consulted  me  for  symptoms 
indicating  cerebral  congestion.  He  had  pain  in  his  head,  dizzi- 
ness, and  was  unable  to  sleep.  He  informed  me  that  he  had  been 
for  several  months  constantly  troubled  by  a  force,  which  was  inex- 
plicable to  him,  to  kill  a  friend  who  was  employed  in  the  same 
office  with  him.  Once  he  had  gone  so  far  as  secretly  to  put  strych- 
nia into  a  mug  of  ale,  which, he  had  invited  the  young  man  to 
drink  j  but  just  as  the  intended  victim  was  raising  the  vessel  to 
his  lips  my  visitor  had,  as  if  by  accident,  knocked  it  out  of  his 
friend's  hand.  Every  morning  he  awoke  with  the  impulse  so 
strong  upon  him  that  he  felt  certain  he  would  carry  it  out  before 
the  day  closed ;  but  he  had  always  been  able  to  overcome  it. 
This  young  man  reasoned  perfectly  well  in  regard  to  his  impulse, 
and  very  candidly  admitted,  and  I  entirely  agreed  with  him,  that, 

*  Sinoe  this  was  written  Dougherty  has  been  fried,  and,  in  conseqnence  of  InBan- 
ttj,  was  found  gniltj  of  a  minor  degree  of  murder,  and  sentenced  to  life  Imiirison- 
mtmL  Additional  iirooeedinira  have,  however,  been  instituted,  and  it  is  iirobable 
tiMft  erveii  this  oomiMtfatiTely  light  sentence  will  be  set  aside. 
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if  ho  had  yielded  and  committed  the  murder,  he  ooght  to  lui 
beet)  {iuiiiiihi!d  to  the  riill  exttiiit  uf  the  law. 

Uiiduubt^<d]y,  if  thU  jwrsuu  hud  boea  encouraged  to  the  elt^iifr 
est  extent  by  tbu  idea  that  he  could,  by  reaeou  of  insanity,  yet- 
petmto  murder  with  impunity,  he  would  have  acted  in accordanct: 
with  his  impube.  It  was,  ua  he  informed  me,  tho  fear  of  tb« 
cunaequences  that  had  reatrttiued  htm  ;  but,  meeting  with  no 
;iyMipiithy  from  me,  he  obtuined  pormuiient  mastery  over  liimsclt 
and  Hbiuidoued  tlie  idea  altogether. 

The  following  extract  from  &  letter  which  I  received  sevei 
years  ago  is  likewise  to  the  point : 


yvaM 


"  In  the  New  York  Sun  ot  tbe  SOth  inst.  I  noticed  the  proceedings  ol 
Medico-LugaJ  Society,  In  the  College  of  Fhfsiciaaa  and  Surguotis, 
tionul  IcBJiiiitj,  tie.,  and  I  was  Impreaaed  particularly  wltli  jourreiuArlcai 
'  Morbid  ImpulsG.'    Same  two  weeks  since  1  was  at  work  in  tuy  gardi 
a  spade,  tuid  one  ot  my  little  girl  cliildrea,  Just  three  years  old,  c 
where  I  waa,  and  I  was  suddenly  seized  with  an  Impulse  to  kill  tho  child 
with  the  spade  that  I  was  at  work  with,  and  in  order  to  prevent  my  doing 
so  I  bod  to  moke  ber  leave  the  garden.    Now,  I  lore  this  child  better  tbon  I 
do  the  apple  of  my  eye,  aud  why  I  was  seized  with  that  impulse  1  cant  way. 
SIncu  that  time  I  have  been  feelluR  strange,  and  I  fun  atrold  to  trust  myself 
with  my  own  family,  though  I  know  ptirfectly  well  what  I  am  doing,  and 
only  feel  actuated  by  theae  impulsca.    I  have  consulted  a  physician,  and  he 
laughed  at  me.     If  you  can  surest  any  remedy  for  these  strange  inipulie«. 
I  will  pay  you  what  you  charge,  and  will  consider  that  you  bare  done  me  a 
tavoT  th&t  win  cause  tnetobleas  your  Tiamr/ortver.    tdon't  consider  that  I 
am  In  any  danger  of  murdering  anyone  just  yet.  but  the  Idea  of  such  k 
thing  U  horrible,  and  I  fear  11  may  grow  on  me  unless  remedied. 
In  my  reply  I  ciilled  the  wnter'a  atteiitiou  to  the  admitted  fi 
that  he  had  his  impulse  under  control ;  that  be  was  able  to 
calmly  and  intelligently  in  regard  to  it;  that  he  bad  applied 
me  for  advice,  and  tbut  I  urged  him  to  place  himself  withi 
delay  under  the  restraint  of  au  asylum.     I  further  told  him  tli 
if  he  disregarded  this  advice,  and  finally  yielded  to  his  inipul 
lie  would  bo  fully  as  guilty  of  mui-der  as  if  he  had  killed  tlirouj 
deliberate  malice,  aud  that  he  ought  to  be  just  aa  surely  execul 
iis  any  other  murderer. 

In  regard  to  certain  lunatics  Dr.  Carpenter  •  says 
"  Nothing  else  la  requisite  than  that  they  should  exercise  an  adeqoi 
amonnt  of  sclt'^oatrol ;  hut  tbe  best-directed  moral  treatment  cannot  ei 
this  it  the  patient  do  not  himself  (or  herself)  coSpemte.  Much  maybe  effi 
however,  as  In  the  oducation  of  children,  by  presenting  adequate  tno/iuM  J 
self-control ;  and  the  mot«  frequently  this  Is  exerted,  the  more  easy  d 

•  ■■  Princtplei  of  Mental  Phrst'ilnsTX,"  London,  Wi,  p.  OO. 
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exertion  become.  This  form  of  insanity  is  particularly  common  among 
females  of  naturally '  quick  temper/  who,  by  not  placing  lu  habitual  restraint 
upon  themselves,  gradually  cease  to  retain  any  command  over  it.  The 
writer  well  remembers  that,  when  going  with  Dr.  Conolly  through  one  of 
the  wards  on  the  female  side  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Hanwell,  Dr.  C.  re- 
marked to  him :  '  It  is  my  belief  that  two-thirds  of  the  women  here  have 
eome  to  require  restraint  through  the  habitual  indulgence  of  an  originally 
bad  temper."* 

And  again  :* 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  a  man  has  been  saved  from  an  attack 
of  insanity  by  the  resolute  determination  of  his  wiU  not  to  yield  to  his 
morbid  tendencies.  But  if  he  should  give  way  to  these  tendencies, 
and  should  dweU  upon  his  morbid  ideas,  instead  of  endeavoring  to 
escape  from  them,  they  come  at  last  to  acquire  a  complete  mastery 
orer  him ;  and  his  will,  his  conunon-sense,  and  kis  moral  sense  at 
last  succumb  to  their  domination.  .  .  .  And  so  the  judicious  physician, 
in  the  treatment  of  an  insane  patient,  whilst  doing  everything  he  can  to 
invigarate  the  bodily  health,  to  ward  off  sources  of  mental  disturbance, 
and  to  divert  the  current  of  thought  and  feeling  from  a  morbid  into  a  health- 
ful channelt  will  sedulously  watch  for  every  opportunity  of  fostering  the 
power  of  self-control ;  will  seek  out  the  motives  most  likely  to  act  upon  the 
Individual ;  will  bring  these  into  play  upon  every  suitable  occasion ;  will  ap- 
prove and  reward  its  successful  exercise ;  will  sympathize  with  failure  even 
when  having  recourse  to  the  restraint  which  it  has  rendered  necessary ;  will 
cnooorage  every  renewed  exertion,  and  will  thus  give  every  aid  he  can  to  the 
reaoquirement  of  that  volitional  direction  which,  as  the  bodily  malady 
abates,  is  alone  needed  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  disordered  mental 
action." 

That  the  insane  are  amenable  to  discipline  every  alienist  knows. 
The  whole  system  of  management  of  our  lunatic  asylums  is  based 
npon  this  principle.  The*  granting  of  indulgences  for  good  con- 
duct  and  the  taking-away  of  privileges  for  infractions  of  the  rules 
have  an  influence  which  many  of  the  most  violent  of  the  insane 
distinctly  feel  and  by  which  they  are  governed.  Tell  a  lunatic 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  spreading  his  butter  over  the  tablecloth  that 
if  he  continues  his  disorderly  conduct  he  shall  have  no  more  but- 
ter, and  he  will  be  very  apt  to  desist.  Whether  his  erroneous 
ideas  should  be  combated  by  arguments  addressed  to  his  reason  is 
a  somewhat  different  matter.  It  has  been  said  that  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  convince  a  lunatic  that  his  erroneous  notions  are  not 
tnie.  Perhaps  this  is  correct  when  serious  structural  lesions 
eiist  in  the  brain.  The  false  intellectual  conception  is  then  a 
fixed  result  of  the  altered  brain-tissue,  and  is  just  as  di- 
rect a  consequence  of  cerebral  action  as  is  a  natural  thought 
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from  II  henlthj  brain.  St!ll,  we  know  thai  in  health  it  is  sonie- 
times  i>osHibk<  by  urgument  to  counteract  the  most  Grmly-rooled 
ideas ;  it  is.  perhaps,  yet  easier  to  do  this  by  the  aid  of  certiun  of 
the  pleasurable  emotions.  And  tbere  appears  to  be  no  reiia>n 
why  the  like  result  may  not  occnsioually  Ik^  proiluced  by  argu- 
ments addressed  to  a  person  with  an  insane  mind,  and  by  bring- 
ing into  action  those  feelings  which  spring  from  kindnees.  Wo 
know,  in  fact,  that  this  end  is  at  times  accomplished,  and  that  by 
never  for  one  instant  admitting  the  truth  of  an  insane  delusion, 
and  at  suitable  times — not  obtrusively,  but  when  occasion  offers 
— urging  such  ar^iments  against  it  as  would  l>o  oonviucing  to 
persons  of  soaad  minds,  the  lunatic  comes  at  last  to  see  the  falsity 
of  his  ideas,  and  to  laugh  at  them  himself.  Little  by  little  he 
loaes  faith  in  his  perverted  reason,  and,  though  hu  may  take  up 
another  delusion,  the  last  is  held  with  much  lees  tenacity  than 
the  first. 

A  great  deal  of  the  insanity  of  the  day  is.  as  I  have  said  in 
the  beginning  of  these  remarks,  the  result  of  defective  education, 
by  which  a  smattering  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  many  things  is 
acquired,  while  no  thing  is  thoroughly  learned.  A  feeling  of 
Tanity,  therefore,  which  is  inherent  in  all  mankind,  is  developed 
to  an  inordinate  degree,  and  every  child  is  taught  to  regard  him- 
self as  somebody  when  in  fact  he  is  nobody.  I  cannot  close  these 
remarks  more  appositely  than  by  citing  a  paragraph  from  the 
Philadelphia  limea,  which  appeared  in  a  number  of  that 
during  the  summer  of  1877,  premising  that  what  is  said 
gard  to  criminals  is  equally  applicable  to  lunatics. 

"  What  a  terrible  satire  upon  our  l>oaat«(l  free-acbool  sjatem  la  conTSTed 
in  the  word  '  educate d.'  Nine-teathB  of  the  young  criminals  sent  to  the 
peniteutiory  have  enjoyed  school  advaatages,  but  lliree-fourthe-ot  them 
have  never  leomt  to  do  an  honest  stroke  ol  work.  Our  children  have  their 
poor  little  brains  crammed  full  of  all  kinds  of  impossible  knowledge,  of 
naniea  and  dat«8  and  numlxtnt  and  uuInteUigible  rules,  till  thei«  Is  abso. 
lutelf  DO  room  left  to  bold  any  of  the  simple  truths  of  bonor  and  duty  and 
inoriility,  which  former  geuiTatlous  deemed  more  Important  than  all  the 
learning  of  the  books.  There  is  just  one  thing  that  Is  ever  held  before  them — 
that  one  man  la  as  good  as  another.  If  not  a  little  better,  and  that  everj-  boy 
among  them  may  expect  to  become  President  of  the  United  Statea,  and 
every  girl  the  richest  lady  in  the  land.  The  result  Is  that  they  leave  ai " 
utterly  ignorant  nf  all  that  Is  most  eAscntlal tor  them  to  know.  And.ot 
of  the  schools,  there  is  no  provision  for  their  learning  anything." 

William  A.  Ha.uuon: 


A  WORD  ABOUT  THE  REAR-GUARD. 

BY  LIEUTENANT  J.    ROSE  TROUP,   OF  THE  REAR-GUARD. 


"  ¥mm  time  immemorial  it  has  been  the  onstom  to  regard  the  dead  as  free  from 
eeneore  and  to  huij  their  misdeeds  with  them  in  their  graves.  But  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  omel  and  unjust  to  slander  and  vilifj  the  Uying.**— From  report  of 
Mr.  Stanley's  speech  in  New  York,  December  3, 1S90. 

It  is  in  the  belief  that  Americans,  not  less  than  the  English^ 
are  fond  of  fair  play  that  I  place  this  article  before  the  public  ir 
the  United  States,  this  being  at  present  my  only  method  of  gain- 
ing  their  attention. 

You  have  heard  Mr.  Stanley^s  account  of  the  rear-guard  of  his 
expedition,  and  now  I  would  ask  you  to  give  me  a  patient  hearing 
while  I  lay  before  you  as  temperate  and  as  clear  a  case  as  it  is 
possible  for  one  of  the  actors,  or,  perhaps  I  should  say  one  of  the 
accused,  to  state.  I  shall  presume  that  you  have  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  various  histories  of  the  rear-guard  which  have  been 
recently  published,  but,  nevertheless,  I  wish  to  point  out  a  few 
salient  features. 

Mr.  Stanley  gives  his  account  in  his  book,  ''In  Darkest 
Africa/'  and  this  he  asserts  is  his  official  report.  Bearing  this 
fact  in  mind,  notice  that  he  makes  no  reference  therein  to  the 
horrible  charges  that  have  since  been  made  public.  When  he 
published  those  volumes,  he  knew  all  that  he  has  since  given  to  the 
world  ;  yet  he  ignores  in  his  official  report  the  existence  of  charges 
of  cruelty  and  brutality.  Not  only  that,  but  he  ascribes  many  vir- 
tues to  those  he  has  since  condemned,  at  the  same  time  blaming 
the  others,  against  whom  no  such  serious  accusations  have  been 
brought.     His  change  of  base  must  be  considered  most  carefully. 

First,  let  us  examine  his  statements  contained  in  *'  In  Darkest 
Africa*'  regarding  Major  Barttelot.  Mark  you,  all  these  were 
made  when  he  knew  just  as  much  as  he  now  knows  about  the 
fearful  charges  against  his  subordinate.  He  says  (vol.  I.,  p.  6): 
**  I  possess  positive  proof  that  the  Major  and  Mr.  Jameson  were 
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inspired  by  loyalty  and  burning  with  desire  tbronghont  those  ■ 
long  months  at  Yambuya,"  After  commenting  on  tlio  Majiir's 
distingniehed  services  (vol.  I.,  p.  103)  he  adds  :  "  If  tliese  facta 
were  true,  then  niKloubt«dly  he  was  the  fittest  officer  for  tba  ' 
otfico  of  commanding  the  rear  column.  Ilnd  there  been  a  person 
of  equal  rank  with  him,  I  should  certainly  hare  delegated  thii 
charge  to  another,  not  because  of  any  hiown  Hnfitmgs,  bnt  becuin 
he  was  so  eager  to  accompany  the  advance  column."  (The  italiet 
iu  the  quotations  from  Mr.  Stanley's  book  are  mine.)  Ou  page  471 
he  writes : "  Major  Edmund  Musgrave  Barttelot,  a  generous,  frank, 
and  chivalrous  young  EngHsh  officer";  and  on  the  next  page  ho 
adds  :  Bo  "satis6os  us  all  that  in  him  we  have  a  man  of  energy, 
reaolution,  and  action,  and  that  there  is  no  need  of  anxiety  re- 
specting the  conduct  of  the  rear  column.  In  every  letter  and 
report  bo  is  animated  by  the  utmost  loyalty  and  willing  spirit" 
A  little  further  on  (p.  480)  he  says  :  "  In  the  Hajor'a  olEcia]  re- 
port, in  Afr.  Jameson's  last  sad  letter,  1  discern  a  singleness  of 
purpose,  inflexible  resolve,  and  the  tnie  6br6  of  loyalty,  tirele.86 
energy,  and  faith,  and  a  devotion  which  disdains  all  calculation  of 
coat." 

Turning  over  the  leaves  of  his  book,  we  can  find  nothing 
against  Major  Barttelot's  character  except  where  he  is  criticisod 
for  "irresohition"  and  failure  to  march  out  from  Yambuva;  a 
condemnation  which  is  laid  upon  all  the  officers  alike.  Added  to 
this  we  have  Mr.  Stanley's  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Barttelot  (dated 
April,  1890),  in  which  he  writes  : 

"  I  do  not  wonder  the  Major  got  more  &nd  more  vexed,  and  boc&me  more 
and  more  haraased.  According  to  bis  light  ho  could  rightly  plead  that  hs 
was  doing  iclutl  fi*  thoiighi  right."  "  It  U  not  likely  that  you  wHl  forget 
what  your  son's  nature  was  any  more  than  we  will  the  Impression  be  made 
upon  us.  Ardent,  impetuous,  cutapoken,  prompt  an  tinder  ta  otter  thi? 
thoughtless  wordpbutgenerona,  brave,  and  the  beau  idealof  ajockeyof  Sfara. 
— Gt  to  have  ridden  that  (atal  race  into  the  flames  of  Muscovy's  cannon  side 
by  side  with  the  boldest  of  the  I'lght  Brigade,  or  to  lead  a  forlorn  hope  to 
bid  mea  stand  when  all  would  dy. — Major  Barttelot  wUl  ever  be  rememfaered 
by  us."  "  I  greatly  regret  that  I  can  do  no  more  than  assert  my  perfect 
belief  that  eii:iy  thought  that  animated  your  son  was  for  tbe  well-being 
and  success  of  the  enterprise  for  which  be  had  volunteered;  and  1  do  not 
think  there  la  one  man  out  of  ten  thousand  living  who,  after  resolving  to 
discover  what  persuasion  could  effect  with  Tlppu  Tib,  would  have  done 
otherwise  than  penevere  in  the  attempt ;  and  none  possessing  tbe  seal  and 
ardor  and  passioD  tor  work  that  distinguished  your  son  could  possibly  have 
evaded  tbe  fate  which  overtook  ttim.    Howei'er  erring  tbe  ooncepUoog^Ui^ 
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dutjr,  his  companloQa  concurred  In  it,  and  he,  being  the  responsible  ehfot, 
mtTeTedwhUeperfortuuigwbst  be  and  they  considered  to  bo  his  duty,  ,  .  . 
*Dd  I  gnly  re^^t  that,  I  could  not  bare  been  tnenty-eight  dajB  earlier,  to 
baTcreoeucd  a  young  fellow  whose  heart  I  shall  alieaya  believe  vxls  in  the 
TtgMptaet,  If  anything  in  the  above  lines  Jars  on  your  parental  teetlngs,  I 
prs;  yoa  attribute  It  to  the  facts.*  I  would  wlsb  they  were  otberwise,  but 
~iBt«Ter  they  may  be,  aa  I  loved  your  son,  and  admired  him  tor  many  cicel- 
JBt  qoAlitiee  befitting  a  brave  and  noble  soldier,  I  hope  you  will  accept  the 
■e  espreaaion  of  Bjiupatbf  for  hla  uatimel;  loss." 

Id  tliese  quotations  we  tiavo  nothing  but  praise,  and,  in  fact, 
i  ptibliahed  uttomnccs  of  Mr.  Stanley's  previous  to  the  appear- 
I  of  Major  Barttelofa  diaries  coQtaiii  any  mention  of  brutoi 
kcteristics — nothing  but  laiiilation  of  hia  loyalty  and  devotion, 
vitb  many  excuses  for  any  errors  of  judgment  made  by  the  im- 
t>etaonB,  noble  British  oGlcer.  With  ull  this  storing  us  in  the  face, 
— as  statements  made  by  Mr.  Stiinley  iu  his  official  report,  which 
Bhonld  have  contained  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth, — what  can  we  do  but  conclude  that  he  diebdieved 
the  tales  that  hud  reached  hia  ears  concerning  Major  Barttolot's 
conduct?  Otherwise  he  must  now  wish  ua  to  understand  that  his 
originnl  stntementa  regarding  the  Major's  characteristics  were  in- 
accomte,  for  it  la  impossible  to  reconcile  his  present  accusations 
with  his  former  judgment,  made,  aa  ho  says,  with  full  knowledge 
ot  the  (acts. 

The  world  was  pat  in  possession  of  Mr.  Stanley's  opinion,  and 
there  tlio  matter  rested  from  July  until  the  gag  of  silence  was  re- 
moved from  the  months  of  the  other  officers  of  the  oxpodition  in 
October.  At  that  time  appeared  "  Major  Barttelot's  Diaries  and 
~  ttters,"  edited  by  his  brother.  Now,  this  volume  contained  some 
y  seriuaa  charges  advanced  by  Captain  Barttelot  on  the  strength 
tcments  contained  iu  his  brother's  diaries  and  on  facts  that 
I  ootne  to  his  knowledge.  Among  the  accusations  that  he  brinffs 
Hinst  Mr.  Stanley  we  may  note  the  following  :  that  he  deliber- 
Bj  Mi  the  weakest  men  with  the  rear  column  ;  that  he  failed 
D  BOppIy  either  whito  or  black  men  with  proi>er  food ;  that  he 
miule  some  underhand  agreement  with  Tippu  Tib,  placing  the 
rear  column  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  wily  Arab  ;  that  ha 
^^•Ubemtvly  bnike  his  promise  to  return  to  Yanibuya,  though  he 
^^bkw  hinisvU  out  as  u  faithful  kcfi>er  of  all  promises,  and  de- 
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mands  similar  conduct  from  ever;  one  uuder  I 
not  UBc  every  effort  to  commnaicatc  with  bis  re 
knowingly  placed  them  in  an  extremely  dangerous  poBitiun ;  that 
a  portion  of  tLo  ammunition  left  with  them  lie  knew  to  be  utterlj 
worthless  ;  that  he  deserted  tbi;  rcarcohmin  ;  that  he  left  thum 
and  their  stores  as  a  bait  to  entice  the  Arabs  from  his  own  path ; 
and,  above  all,  Mr.  Stanley  himself  being  fully  responsible  for  thu 
disasters  to  the  rear  eolu  mil,  that  he,  iu  order  to  shield  himself  from 
blame  and  to  have  nothing  to  detract  from  his  own  glory,  throws 
all  the  responsibility  upou  Major  Barttelot  and  his  compamoiis, 
and  with  monstrous  malignity  and  ingratitude  charges  those  who 
served  him  faithfully  with  "  irresolution,"  "  neglect  of  promises," 
and  "indifference  to  written  orders."  This  is  the  Eulistance  of 
tho  terrible  indictment  brought  by  Captain  Barttelot,  with  page 
after  page  of  eyidence  to  support  his  statomouts  and  nphold  his 
theories.  No  one  can  read  the  book  without  being  startled  by 
the  carefully-reasoned  argumcnl^  and  convincing  proofs  leading 
only  to  one  conclusion. 

Yet  when  this  is  placed  before  Mr.  Stanley,  and  the  charges 
arc  publicly  commented  upon,  what  does  he  do  ?  Does  he  deny 
the  truth  of  Captain  Barttelot'a  statements  or  of  his  argument*  ? 
Does  he  bring  forward  anything  to  prove  their  inaccuracy  ?  Does 
he  assert  that  Captain  Barttelot's  evidence  and  witnesses  are  not 
worthy  of  credence?  Does  he  do  any  single  thing  that  an  ordi- 
nary man  would  feel  bonnd  to  do  in  order  to  prove  to  the  public 
thatbeisguiltlossof  all  these  terrible  charges  ?  Does  he  appreciate 
that  some  of  them,  such  as  deliberately  planning  the  ruin  of  the 
rear-guard  and  actually  deserting  it,  would  force  a  jury  to  convict 
him  of  manslaughter,  if  Ihey  were  uncontradicted  ?  Does  he  take 
any  steps  to  clear  himself  from  accusations  that  affect  bts  repat»- 
tion  so  seriously  ?  No  indeed  I  He  does  nothing  of  the  I 
He  simply  keeps  silence  on  all  these  points,  and,  as  if  it  t 
justijication  of  himself,  he  tnrns  around  and  retorts,  in  substaql 
"  See  what  a  brute  Major  Barttelot  was,  and  see  what  a  v 
Mr.  Jameson  was  !"  Ho  holds  up  his  hands  in  horror  and  do- 
lails  a  long  list  of  crimes  that  he  has  officially  ignored.  He  gives 
to  the  public  a  sickening  tale  of  shumL-ful  brutality  and  of  delib- 
erate murder.  When  asked  at  tlie  ontset,  "  What  evidence  have 
t  this  ?  "  he  replies  :  "  A  sixteon-page  letter  writteo 
iis  was  said  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
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America.  On  his  arrival  there  he  is  confronted  with  the  publica- 
tion of  that  very  sixteen-page  letter,  which  contained  no  reference 
to  the  awful  charges  he  had  made,  the  only  criticism  of  the  Major 
being  in  regard  to  the  food  supply  of  the  blacks. 

We  can  hardly  help  imagining  that  Mr.  Stanley  was  completely 
taken  aback  when  he  found  this  ground  cut  from  beneath  his 
feet.  Under  these  circumstances  he  changes  his  base  and  asserts  : 
*•  My  authority  wa^  Mr.  Bonny,  whose  diary  I  possess. ''  He  had 
already  told  me  that  my  diary  was  7iot  evidence ;  yet  he  made  terri- 
ble accusations  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Benny's  diary.  He  admits 
that  he  has  the  statements  of  only  one  white  man,  Mr.  Bonny ; 
yet  with  a  grand  air,  when  Mr.  Bonny  publishes  a  signed  state- 
ment, he  triumphantly  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  "  Mr. 
Benny's  statement  confirms  all  I  have  said  '' !  One  cannot  help 
exclaiming :  "  Naturally  enough  !  You  tell  a  tale  founded  on 
assertions  made  to  you  by  Mr.  Bonny,  and  then  Mr.  Bonny  repeats 
his  original  statements.  You  speak  as  if  Mr.  Bonny  had  a  dual 
personality— one  that  asserts  and  anotl  jr  that  confirms  its  own 
assertion  ! " 

But  let  us  examine  for  a  moment  the  evidence  produced  to 
support  these  serious  charges.  Read  carefully  what  Mr.  Bonny 
says  in  his  published  statements  that  appeared  in  Hie  Times  on 
November  10  and  15,  1890,  and  the  log,  a  large  part  of  which  is 
written  by  him,  November  17,  18,  and  19.  I  will  not  go  into  all 
these  here,  only  touching  upon  those  with  which  my  name  has 
been  associated.  Two  of  the  events  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bonny  hap- 
pened while  I  was  still  connected  with  the  expedition,  viz.,  the 
shooting  of  a  Soudanese  soldier  and  the  flogging  of  John  Henry. 
As  I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere,  Mr.  Benny's  version  of  the  story 
misrepresents  the  cause  of  the  shooting  of  the  Soudanese,  and  he 
never  credits  me  with  having  voted  against  it.  As  regards  the 
flogging  of  John  Henry,  I  was  not  present  when  it  took  place. 
Mr.  Bonny  was,  and  he  is  the  only  living  witness  ;  but  it  should 
be  added  that  he  it  was,  on  his  own  confession,  who  desired  that 
flogging  should  be  substituted  for  shooting.  Mr.  Bonny  describes 
a  third  occurrence,  the  stabbing  of  Ngungu,  and  asserts  that 
**  Lieutenant  Troup  can  testify  to  the  truth  of  this  statement.^' 
On  the  contrary,  I  can  do  no  such  thing.  My  only  information 
regarding  the  reputed  stabbing  was  derived  from  Mr.  Bonny  him- 
self, who  told  me  a  similar  tale  to  that  now  published ;  but  as 
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Ngimgu  contiuuot]  to  vUit  our  camp  on  most  friendly  Icrmamd 
showed  110  signs  of  any  such  wound  as  Mr.  Bonn;  dc8crib«a,  I  out 
suy  nothing  iusupjtortof  this  charge. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  apparent  that  my  testimony  would  cot 
boar  out  in  every  detail  the  stories  told  by  Mr.  Bonny  couceniiiig 
the  only  events  of  which  I  had  any  cogniKanee.  The  other  stnl«- 
menta  regarding  cruelty  rest  almost  entirely  upon  Mr.  Bonny'seTi- 
dence,  though  supported  in  Bouie  cases  by  the  goasipof  black  men, 
and  in  others  diroctly  contradicted  by  them.  Not  only  does  he 
record  these  acts  of  barbarity,  but  ho  was  the  only  person  pres- 
ent. If,  in  Mr.  Stanley's  eyes,  it  is  a  matter  for  condemnation  for 
nny  onct  to  have  allowed  anothi^r  to  "  go  on  kicking,  striking, 
slaying,  stabbing,  and  biting  human  boinga."  Mr.  Bonny,  and  Mr. 
Bouny  alone,  is  the  person  to  be  condemned,  for  neither  Mr. 
Ward  nor  I  was  present  during  all  these  scenes.  It  should  i' 
be  noted  that  Mr.  Stanley  does  not  indorse  the  conclusion  l 
rived  at  by  Mr,  Bouny  that  Major  Barttelot  was  ins, 

Let  us  liHtk  at  the  tale  about  Mr.  Jameson.  The  chief  \ 
urged  against  him  is  that  ho  deliberately  purchased  the  girl  a 
the  object  of  having  her  slain.  The  only  personal  evidence  j 
duced  by  Mr.  Bouny  to  supimrt  this  is  that  Mr.  Jameson  told  h 
"  the  whole  thing  and  made  no  disguise  of  it "  { Times,  November 
14,  1890) :  yet  even  he  does  not  actually  state  that  Mr.  Jameson 
said  he  intentionally  bought  the  girl  in  order  to  see  b 
Mr,  Jameeon's  entry  in  his  own  diary,  written  before  any  chara 
had  been  made  against  him,  does  not  snpport  the  view  that] 
was  aware  that  the  handkerchiefs  given  actually  bought  the  slnH 
but  it  rather  indicates  that  ho  hod  no  deliberate  intention  of 
being  instrumental  in  causing  her  death.  Had  he  acted  with 
"  malico  aforethought,"  he  would  hardly  have  told  a  frank  story 
such  as  Mr.  Bonny  has  repeatctl.  The  statement  that  Mr.  Jiimc- 
son  really  bonght  the  girl  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  her  sacrificed 
rests,  therefore,  on  the  evidence  of  Assad  Farran,  the  only  wit- 
ness who  was  with  Mr.  Jameson,  I  ask  you  as  fair-minded  men 
what  reliance  can  be  placed  on  Assad  Farran's  statements.  He 
spread  the  report  throughout  the  Congo  Free  State,  but  when  be 
reached  London  ha  "declared  most  solemnly "  before  v 
that  it  was  entirely  untrue  and  that  he  was  animated  by  ill  feelia 
against  Mr.  Jameson;  a  fact  that  ia  borne  out  by  the  lat^ 
diary,     Mr.  Stauloy  also  .lasorted  on  bis  arrival  at  Zanzibar  t 
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the  stories  were  false  and  incredible.  Two  years  and  more  after 
the  OTent  Assad  Farran  saw  Mr.  Stanley  at  Cairo,  and  at  the  lat- 
ter's  instigation  wrote  out  an  extraordinary  **  affidavit^''  contain- 
ing numerous  details  that  I  can  prove  to  be  absolutely  and  entirely 
false.  I  doubt  if  any  one  who  has  carefully  considered  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  will  accept  the  words  of  a  deliberate  per- 
jurer in  support  of  a  serious  accusation  against  a  dead  man. 

To  suggest  that  there  was  any  crime  in  simply  witnessing  such 
a  sight  is  to  condemn  Mr.  Stanley  and  hundreds  of  other 
explorers  and  scientific  men,  who  have  seen  and  described  scenes 
equally  horrible.  To  suggest  that  Mr.  Jameson  should  have  tried 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  such  an  event  is  really  absurd ;  the 
woman  would  have  been  killed,  in  all  probability,  just  the  same, 
and  Mr.  Jameson's  life  would  have  been  sacrificed  to  no  purpose. 
How  could  he  have  rushed  forward  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment 
when,  by  his  own  account,  he  seems  to  have  been  paralyzed  by  the 
horror  of  the  scene  that  took  place  in  such  an  instant  of  time? 
Mr.  Stanley,  who  has  exaggerated  every  item  to  the  utmost, 
asserts  that  I  am  a  witness  that  Mr.  Jameson  was  guilty  of  delib- 
erately causing  the  murder  of  the  girl,  and  founds  this  upon  my 
reply  to  his  query  that  I  saw  the  sketches.  The  simple  fact  that 
the  sketches  existed  is  no  evidence  whatsoever.  If  it  were,  there 
would  be  wholesale  hanging  of  sensational  war  correspondents, 
medical  students,  scientific  men,  and  explorers,  including  Mr. 
Stanley,  who  would  suffer  more  severely  than  any  one  else.  No, 
I  am  far  more  ready  to  believe  the  word  of  an  honest  English 
gentleman,  like  Mr.  Jameson,  than  the  statements  of  a  perjurer 
like  Assad  Farran,  or  the  lying  tales  collected  from  the  scum  of 
the  black  men  by  Mr.  Stanley's  own  colored  valet,  who  was  not 
within  a  thousand  miles  of  the  scene  when  it  took  place.  Let  us 
believe  that  the  thoughtful,  sympathetic  Mr.  Jameson  was  not 
deliberately  guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  until  some 
more  conclusive  proof  is  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Stanley  has  used  my  name  in  this  instance  and  on  other 
occasions  in  an  unwarrantable  manner.  In  fact,  I  think  it  is 
only  right  that  I  should  in  this  place  touch  in  passing  upon  the 
accusations  with  which  he  has  associated  my  name.  His  most 
serious  reflection  is  that  I  was  largely  responsible  for  the  failure 
of  the  rear-guard,  because  the  whole  affair  might  have  succeeded 
if  I  had  simply  tied  up  Major  Barttelot  and  sent  him  in  an  open 
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camie  tlotnn  thf  river.  Wbcn  1  |)oiiit(>d  out  to  bim  thitt  euotfl 
coniluct  would  have  been  mntiny  against  my  superior  ufGceJfl 
and  disloyitltj  to  liimBcir,  for  Major  Barttclot  woa  his  repreeeDt^H 
Uveal  that  time,  be  caJmly  asserts,  "Mr.  Troup  was  afraid  ii|H 
being  abot  ua  a  mutineer,"  insiDoating  that  I  waa  cowardly  in  naB 
conduct.*  ■ 

Mr.  Stanley  in  bia  recent  lecture  f  has  done  bia  best  to  briqfl 
up  sins  of  omiBsioD  and  commission  on  my  part.     But,  after  sIlS 
what  do  these  personal  matters  really  amount  to?     lie  says  Ihatfl 
demanded  £150,  and  that  I  skulked  in  my  hut.    Now,  listen  to  Uifl 
facts,  and  see  bow  ho  deliberately  misrepresents  me.     I  never  i&fl 
manded  any  sum  or  outfit.     If  I  had  been  demanding  pajmenffl 
with   my  knowledge  and  eiperience  in  Africa  I  wonld  have  infl 
sisted  upon  receiving  at  least  £500  a  year.      The  amount  meofl 
tioned  in  my  contract  was  placed  there  by  Sir  F,  de  Winton  befaifl 
anything  was  said  about  remuneration.  When  be  saw  me  openiofl 
my  eyes  iu  surprise  at  the  figures,  he  apologized,  saying  be  kns^| 
that  was  nothing  for  my  services,  bat  the  truth  was  this  was  fl 
philanthropic  exjiedition,  and  they  could  not  pay  more  ;  but  he 
would  mention  that  there  would  be  also  a  bonus — a  commission  on 
Emin'a  ivory— paid  toeachof  the  officers.  I  made  no  remark  on  this. 
The  outfit  was  given  to  the  other  officers,  and  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  I  never  received  the  articles  specified  in  my  contract. 

From   these   facta   it   may   be    seen    how  bo   has  gone    out 
of  his  way  to  misrepresent  the    matter.      Why   the   deeire  foi 
fame   and  glory    allowed   to  the  others   should   bo  denied 
is    puzzling,    or   even    why    I    went    because    I   bad    nothii^ 
better  to  do  :    did  not  all  the  others  have  nothing  belter  to  d<C 
and  was  it  not   a  compliment    to    the    undertaking    to    con- 
sider it  the  best  thing  to  accomplish  ?  As  regards  my  being  in  my 
hut,  Mr.  Stanley  baa  reiterated  his  statement  that  I  was  there  b 
cause  of  a  quarrel  with  Major  Rarttelot,  deliberately  wording  \ 
insinuation  so  aa  to  make  it  appear  that  this  was  the  only  cam 
that  made  me  remain  in  my  hot.     He  knows,  on  the  contrar 
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*  lie  oven  paints  ont  that  I  oanid  eiaily  hara  avercoma  any  realatance.  lu  I  wis 
a  heavier  man  vbnn  the  Major.  In  conn eoliua  with  ihU  I  mar  bore  mention  tb^t 
&ft«r  reachlnic  EnKlonil  from  Atriao,  havlntfboJ  n  river  Ixlp  and  a  Iouk  aea  vc 
to  old  In  buUding  me  up,  I  welgbed  only  120  poands-much  Ibbs  than  kd;  o 
advunco  oolumn,  who  are  siippoaed  U)  hove  stiffered  severely.  When  I  left 
buro.  oir  weight  oould  loaroelr  hare  oxceeded  lOD  pooDda.  wblle  1117  normal  w 
Is  ISO  pounds. 

t  New  York,  Deoember  3.  1800. 
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that  I  was  serioasly  ill — so  ill  that  I  could  not  lift  hand  or  foot ; 
so  that  I  was  nnable  to  pen  a  written  remonstrance  when  he  says  I 
should  have  doneso^  for  I  could  not  move  even  out  of  bed^  much 
less  out  of  my  hut.  In  support  of  this  I  have  the  medical  testi- 
mony of  the  certificate  given  by  his  own  friend^  Mr.  Bonny,  as 
well  as  the  repeated  statement  of  Major  Barttelot  that  ''Troup  is 
dying/'  and  a  similar  remark  contained  in  Mr.  Jameson's  letters  ; 
and,  if  necessary,  I  can  produce  other  witnesses  who  can  testify 
to  my  condition.  Yet  Mr.  Stanley  again  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
say  that  I  was  simply  skulking  in  my  hut,  while  in  reality  I  was 
lying  helpless.  Such  is  the  magnanimous  recognition  of  my  ser- 
▼ices  by  the  man  for  whose  sake  I  sacrificed  my  health  ! 

He  also  declares  that  I  acted  unworthily  as  a  subordinate. 
His  only  suggestion  of  proof  is  that  I  failed  to  mutiny  against 
my  superior  oflficer.  I  have  mehtioned  this  before,  but  I  should 
like  to  ask  him  if  he  would  by  choice  place  a  mutinous  person  in 
command.  If  not,  then  his  charge  that  I  was  an  unworthy  sub- 
ordinate falls  to  the  ground.  He  brings  nothing  more  serious 
personally  against  me,  though,  by  some  occult  reasoning,  he  still 
maintains  that  I,  with  the  others,  wrecked  the  rear  column  by 
grave  dereliction  of  duty. 

To  return  to  the  accusations  that  have  been  brought  against 
Mr.  Stanley.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  evidence  given  by 
himself  and  his  oflBcers  concerning  some  of  these  accusations. 

//  has  been  said  that  he  left  the  worst  of  the  men  with  the  rear- 
guard. In  proof  of  this  we  have  his  own  words  on  page  103  of 
his  first  volume  and  on  page  13  of  his  second,  besides  other  in- 
cidental references.  We  have  also  the  evidence  of  the  diaries  of 
Major  Barttelot  and  Mr.  Jameson  and  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Ward  and  myself.  As  against  this  we  have  a  vague  denial  re- 
ported to  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Stanley.  Therefore  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  assume  that  this  accusation  has  been  proved 
against  him. 

He  says  we  had  plenty  of  food,  and  also  stores  wherewith  to  buy 
more.  The  details  of  the  exceedingly  small  supply  of  European 
provisions  have  been  treated  of  elsewhere.  There  were  hardly 
forty  small  tins  of  edibles  per  officer  to  last  the  whole  time  of  the 
expedition  after  reaching  Yambuya.  Mr.  Stanley  had  locked 
these  up  more  effectually  than  if  he  had  turned  a  key  on  them,  by 
his  open  accusation  that  the  officers,  including  those  of  the  ad- 
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can  onl;  leare  it  to  the' pablio  to  pcruHo  those  instructions  anJ 
discovor,  if  poxntbh,  the  construction  Mr.  Stanle;  pUi^es  npcm 
them,  viz.,  that  vre  shuulJ  hiirs  rnftrehod  without  any  aasisUiice 
whatsoever  from  Tipjm  Tib.  I  assert  and  miLintain  that  in 
thoee  instructions  or  orders — for  In  reading  his  book  one  ia  eiu- 
perated  by  bis  contradictory  words  as  to  whether  these  were 
" Buggeationa,"  "advices,"  or  "orders" — be  makes  no  proTision 
whatsoever  for  the  possibility  of  Tippii  Tib's  failure  to  snpply  us 
with  any  men.  lie  distinctly  says,  "Although  Tippu  Tib  sends 
tome  men,"  in  which  case  wo  were  to  make  marches  of  sii  miles 
twice  oTer.  The  impossibility  of  even  such  a  task  has  been 
proved  by  the  evidence  not  only  of  the  surviving  officers,  bnt  of 
the  experiences  of  the  column  when  it  did  march.  If  with  Gpch 
assistance  as  they  then  had  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  loads 
intact,  how  much  harder  would  it  have  been  to  guard  the  stores 
when  they  were  to  bo  carried  by  two  hundred  invalids  marching 
back  and  forth  through  the  bush  !  It  ia  not  worth  while  to  go 
into  the  aubject  of  the  injustice  of  Mr.  Stanley's  eipectstion 
that  we,  with  half  the  number  of  men  he  had,  siiould  succeed  in 
transporting  nearly  seven  hundred  loads  through  a  country  where 
hia  four  hundred  picked  mon  with  light  toads  nearly  failed.  I 
have  proved  that  injustice  beyond  contradiction  already. 

I  have  pointed  out  in  my  book  very  clearly  how  impossible  it 
was  to  march,  arguing  the  matter  fnlly,  supporting  my  statement 
by  figures  and  other  evidence.  I  have  alao  given  proofa  of  Mr. 
Stanley's  failnre  to  supply  us  properly  with  food  and  medicine. 
I  have  supported  these,  too,  by  u  noon  trove  rted  facte.  Yet  he 
ignores  all  those  charges  and  this  evidence  just  aa  he  does  that  of 
Captain  Barttelot.  He  seta  himself  up  as  above  criticism,  and 
then  from  his  pedestal  looks  down  to  condemn  all  the  officers 
of  the  rear  column,  charging  us  indiacriminatoly  with  causing  or 
countenancing  acts  of  brutality  or  cruelty. 

When  Sir  R,  N.  Fowler  and  the  Aborigines  Society  condemn 
Mr.  Stanley's  .ictions  in  Africa,  why  does  he  not  adopt  his  former 
line  of  defence,  if  snob  it  can  he  culled?  Hu  doos  not  reply  to 
the  condemnation  at  all,  bnt  simply  aays.  "  See  what  brutes  tho 
rear-guard  officers  were,"  and  adds,  in  hia  own  words  :  "I  was 
told  that  some  of  thorn  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble  by  ill  treat- 
ing Af'^*'*"  Women.  I  was  told.  alao.  that  some  of  Major  Barttn 
lot's  offi<'^™  ^'^o  victims  ot  the  African  women,  and  that  ) 
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bad  been  wild  scenes  and  riotous  revellings  after  the  native 
Eashion/'  Just  as  if  this  species  of  innuendo  agaiust  other  people^ 
Blade  without  any  authority  given  and  without  specifying  the 
grnilty  parties,  cleared  him  from  such  terrible  charges  as  have 
lieen  made  against  him. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  full  story  of  the  advance  column  has 
ueTer  been  told.  All  that  has  been  placed  before  the  public  con- 
3eming  events  in  the  dark  forest  is  put  in  the  most  attractive 
form  by  Mr.  Stanley  himself  ;  but  enough  has  been  published  to 
convince  us  that  his  march  to  reach  Emin  was  not  accomplished 
without  sacrificing  the  lives  of  Zanzibaris,  Soudanese,  and  natives. 
For  this  bloody  track  across  the  continent,  which  will  close  this 
district  for  a  long  time  to  more  peaceful  explorers,  he  has  yet  to 
account.  He  has  scarcely  done  anything  to  justify  himself  for 
having  marched,  gun  in  hand,  to  rescue  one  who  did  not  wish  to 
be  rescued. 

As  regards  the  rear-guard,  Mr.  Stanley  has  now  at  last  admitted 
that  he  erred  in  placing  Major  Bartfelot  in  command,  and  he  has 
also  admitted  that  he  knew  from  the  outset  the  character  of  that 
gentleman.  .There  is  one  thing  more  we  must  ask  him  :  that  is, 
whether  his  conscience  is  perfectly  clear  when  he  reflects  that  he 
placed  the  lives  of  four  white  officers  and  two  hundred  black  men 
in  such  imminent  peril  as  he  knew  he  would  place  them  in  if  he 
left  as  their  commander  such  a  person  as  Mr,  Stayiley  noto  asserts 
he  believed  Major  Barttelot  to  be.  Not  for  a  moment  do  I  admit 
the  accuracy  of  all  his  charges  against  the  Major,  but  on  Mr. 
Stanley's  own  confession  we  learn  that  Major  Barttelot  was  not 
the  man  to  be  placed  in  authority  amid  such  difficulties  as  Mr. 
Stanley  allowed  to  surround  him. 

Mr.  Stanley  has  spoken  of  me  as  having  accused  him  of  differ- 
ent things  ;  but  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
fact  that  I  have  only  dealt  with  matters  that  he  has  brought 
against  me.  When  he  publicly  asserted  that  I  was  responsible  for 
certain  acts  and  events,  it  became  my  duty  to  bring  forward  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  the  responsibility  for  these  did  not  rest  upon 
me,  but  upon  him.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  I  have  only 
made  his  accusations  recoil  upon  his  own  head. 

I  had  no  desire  to  enter  into  any  controversy  with  my  late 
chief,  but  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  do  so  in  order  to  defend 
my  reputation  from  his  unjust  attacks  upon  it. 

J.  KosE  Troup. 
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So  TOU  want  an  oeaay  about  American  National  Literature, 
(tromoudoue  and  fearful  subject !)  do  you  ?  Well,  if  yon  will  let 
me  put  down  aome  melunged  cogitationa  rogardiug  the  matter, 
hap-hazard,  and  from  my  own  points  of  view,  I  will  try.  Honme 
Greeley  wroto  a  book  named  "  Hints  toward  Reforms, "  and  the 
title-line  was  considered  the  best  part  of  all.  In  the  present  case 
I  will  give  a  few  thoughts  and  suggestione,  of  good  and  ambitious 
intent  enough  anyhow — iiret  reiterating  the  queation  right  oat 
plainly  :  American  National  Literature — is  there  distinctively  any 
Buch  thing,  or  can  there  ever  be  ?  First  to  me  Domes  au  almost 
indescribably  august  form,  the  People,  with  varied  typical  shapes 
and  attitudes — then  the  divine  mirror.  Literature 

Ah  things  are,  probably  no  more  puzzling  question  ever  offered 
itself  than  (going  back  to  old  Nile  for  a  trope).  What  bread-seeda 
of  printed  mentality  shall  we  cast  upon  America's  waters,  to  grow 
and  return  after  many  days?  Is  there  for  the  futnre  antlior- 
ship  of  the  United  States  any  better  way  than  submission  to 
the  teeming  facts,  evonts,  activities,  and  importations  already 
vital  through  and  beneath  them  all?  I  have  often  pondered  it, 
and  felt  myself  disposed  to  let  it  go  at  that.  Indeed,  are  not 
those  facts  and  activities  and  importations  potent  and  certain  to 
falsi  themselves  all  through  our  Commonwealth,  irrespeotiveof 
any  attempt  from  individual  guidance  ?  Bat  allowing  all.  and 
even  at  that,  a  good  part  of  the  matter  being  honest  discussion, 
examination,  and  earnest  personal  presentation,  we  may  even  for 
sanitary  exercise  and  contact  plunge  boldly  into  the  spread  of  the 
many  waves  and  cross  tides,  as  follows.  Or,  to  change  the  figure, 
I  will  present  ray  varied  collation  (what  is  our  Country  ii 
and  varied  collation  ?)   in  the  hope 
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•bow  itself  indicates  a  duty  getting  more  and  more  incumbent 
every  day. 

In  general,  civilization's  totality  or  real  representative  Na- 
tional Literature  formates  itself  (like  language,  or  ''  tbe 
weatber  ")  not  from  two  or  three  influences,  however  important, 
nor  from  any  learned  syllabus,  or  criticism,  or  what  ought  to  be, 
nor  from  any  minds  or  advice  of  toplof  tical  quarters — and  indeed 
not  at  all  from  the  influences  and  ways  ostensibly  supposed 
(though  they  too  are  adopted,  after  a  sort)  —  but  slowly,  slowly, 
cnrionsly,  from  many  more  and  more,  deeper  mixings  and  sif t- 
ings  (especially  in  America)  and  generations  and  years  and  races, 
and  what  largely  appears  to  bo  chance — but  is  not  chance  at  all. 
First  of  all,  for  future  National  Literature  in  America,  Hew 
England  (the  specially  moral  and  schoolmaster  region,  as  a  cyni- 
cal fellow  I  know  calls  it)  and  the  three  or  four  great  Atlantic- 
coast  cities,  highly  as  they  to-day  suppose  they  dominate  the 
whole,  will  have  to  haul  in  their  horns.  Eiisemhle  is  the  tap-root 
of  National  Literature.  America  is  become  already  a  huge  world 
of  peoples,  rounded  and  orbic  climates,  idiocrasies,  and  geogra- 
phies— forty-four  Nations  curiously  and  irresistibly  blent  and 
aggregated  in  One  Nation,  with  one  imperial  language,  and^one 
unitary  set  of  social  and  legal  standards  over  all — and  (I  predict) 
a  yet  to  be  National  Literature.  (In  my  mind  this  last,  if  it  ever 
comes,  is  to  prove  grander  and  more  important  for  the  Common- 
wealth than  its  politics  and  material  wealth  and  trade,  vast  and 
indispensable  as  those  are.) 

Think  a  moment  what  must,  beyond  perad venture,  be  the  real 
permanent  snb'bases,  or  lack  of  them.  Books  profoundly  con- 
sidered show  a  great  nation  more  than  anything  else — more  than 
their  laws  or  manners.  (This  is,  of  course,  probably  the  deep- 
down  meaning  of  that  well-buried  but  ever-vital  platitude,  Let 
me  sing  a  people's  songs,  and  I  don't  care  who  makes  their  laws.) 
Books  too  reflect  humanity  en  masse,  and  surely  show  them 
splendidly,  or  the  reverse,  and  prove  or  celebrate  their  prevalent 
tnuts  (these  last  the  main  things).  Homer  grew  out  of  and  has 
held  the  ages,  and  holds  to-day,  by  the  universal  admiration  for 
personal  prowess,  courage,  rankness,  amour  propre,  leadership, 
inherent  in  the  whole  human  race.  Shakespeare  concentrates  the 
brilliancy  of  the  centuries  of  feudalism  on  the  proud  personalities 
they  prodaced^  and  paints  the  amorous  passion.    The  books  of 
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thu  Bible  stand  for  tlio  final  snperiority  of  devoat  emotions 
ovoi'  the  rest,  ant]  of  religions  adoration,  and  of  ultimate  absolute 
justice,  more  powerful  than  haiighticat  kings  or  milUonoaites 
or  majorities. 

What  the  United  Stutos  are  working  out  and  establishing 
needa  iniixinitively  the  connivance  of  Bomethiug  subtler  than  bal- 
lots and  legislators.  Tlio  Qoethean  theory  aiid  lesson  (if  I  m&j 
briefly  state  it  bo)  of  the  oxclnsive  sufficiency  of  artigtic,  Bcien- 
tilic,  literary  eqiii]>ment  to  the  character,  irrespective  of  any 
strong  claims  of  the  political  ties  of  nation,  state,  or  city,  oould. 
have  aufiwered  under  the  conventionality  and  pettiuessof  Weimar, 
or  the  Germany,  or  even  Europe,  of  those  times  ;  but  it  will  not 
do  for  Araeiica  to-day  at  all.  We  have  not  only  to  exploit  out 
own  theory  above  any  that  has  preceded  us,  but  we  have  entirely 
different,  and  deoper.rooted,  and  infinitely  broader  themes. 

When  1  have  had  a  chance  to  see  aud  observe  a  suflicient  crow( 
of  American  bnys  or  maturer  youths  or  well-grown  men,  all  1 
States,  as  in  my  experiences  in  the  Secession  War  among  the  sold' 
iers,  or  west,  east,  north,  or  south,  or  my  wanderings  and  loiter 
ings  through  cities  (especially  New  York  and  in  Washington),  I 
have  invariably  found  coming  to  the  front  throe  prevailing 
personal  traits,  to  be  named  here  for  brevity's  sake  under  tfat 
heads  Good-Nature,  Decorum,  and  Intelligence.  (I  make  Good- 
Nature  first,  as  it  deserves  to  be — it  is  a  splendid  resultant  of  i 
the  rest,  like  health  or  fine  weather.)  Essentially  these  lead  th 
inherent  list  of  the  high  average  personal  born  and  bred  qnalitie 
of  the  young  fellows  everywhere  through  the  United  States,] 
any  sharp  observer  can  find  out  for  himself.  Surely  these  mak 
the  vertebral  stock  of  snperbest  and  noblest  nations  !  May  tb 
destinies  show  it  so  forthcoming.  I  mainly  confide  the  whol 
future  of  our  Commonwealth  to  the  fact  of  these  three  bases 
Need  I  say  I  demand  the  same  iu  the  elements  and  spirit  an) 
fruitage  of  National  Literature  ? 

Another,  perhaps  a  born  root  or  branch,  comes  under  ih 
words  Noblesse  Oblige,  even  for  a  national  rule  or  motto.  Mj 
opinion  is  that  this  foregoing  phrase,  and  its  spirit,  should  infln 
once  and  permeate  official  America  and  its  representativea  ii 
igreas,  the  Executive   Departments,  the  Presidency,  and  t 

^idnal  States — should  be  one  of  their  chiefest  mottoes,  and  \ 
i  out  practically,     (I  got  the  idea  from  luy  dear  friend  : 
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democratic  Englishwoman,  Mrs.  Anne  Gilchrist,  now  dead. 
•'  The  beautiful  words  Noblesse  Oblige,"  said  she  to  me  once, 
''are  not  best  for  some  developed  gentleman  or  lord,  but  some 
rich  and  developed  nation — and  especially  for  your  America.") 

Then  another  and  very  grave  point  (for  this  discussion  is 
deep,  deep, — not  for  trifles,  or  pretty  seemings).  I  am  not  sure 
but  the  established  and  old  (and  superb  and  profound  and,  one 
may  say,  needed  as  old)  conception  of  Deity  as  mainly  of  moral 
constituency  (goodness,  purity,  sinlessness,  etc.)  has  been  under- 
mined by  nineteenth-century  ideas  and  science.  What  does  this 
immense  and  almost  abnormal  development  of  Philanthropy  mean  '■ 
among  the  modems  ?  One  doubts  if  there  ever  will  come  a  day 
when  the  moral  laws  and  moral  standards  will  be  sup- 
planted as  over  all :  while  time  proceeds  (I  find  it .  so 
myself)  they  will  probably  be  intrenched  deeper  and  expanded 
wider.  Then  the  scientific  and  democratic  and  truly  philo- 
sophic and  poetic  quality  of  modernism  demands  a  Deific  iden- 
tity and  scope  superior  to  all  limitations,  and  essentially  in- 
dading  just  as  well  the  so-called  evil  and  crime  and  crimin- 
als— all  the  malformations,  the  defective  and  abortions  of  the 
universe. 

Sometimes  the  bulk  of  the  common  people  (who  are  far  more 
'cute  than  the  critics  suppose)  relish  a  well-hidden  allusion  or  hint 
carelessly  dropt,  faintly  indicated,  and  left  to  bo  disinterred  or  not. 
Some  of  the  very  old  ballads  have  delicious  morsels  of  this  kind. 
Greek  Aristophanes  and  Pindar  must  have  abounded  in  them.  (I 
aometimes  fancy  the  old  Hellenic  audiences  must  have  been  as 
generally  keen  and  knowing  as  any  of  their  poets.)  Shakespeare 
is  full  of  them.  Tennyson  has  them.  It  is  always  a  capital  com- 
pliment from  author  to  reader,  and  worthy  the  peering  brains  of 
America.  The  mere  smartness  of  the  common  folks,  however, 
does  not  need  encouraging,  but  qualities  more  sdid  and 
opportune. 

What  are  now  deepest  wanted  in  the  States  as  roots  for  their 
literature  are  Patriotism,  Nationality,  Ensemble,  or  the  ideas  of 
these,  and  the  uncompromising  genesis  and  saturation  of  these. 
Not  the  mere  bawling  and  braggadocio  of  them,  but  the  radical 
emotion-facts,  the  fervor  and  perennial  fructifying  spirit  at  fount- 
ain-head. And  at  the  risk  of  being  misunderstood  I  should  dwell 
on  and  repeat  that  a  great  imaginative  hteratus  for  America  can 
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never  b«  merelj  good  and  moral  m  tho  conventional  method. 
Puritanism  and  what  radiates  from  it  muet  always  be  mentioned 
by  me  with  respect ;  then  I  should  say,  (or  this  vast  and  variud 
Commonwealth,  goographi cully  and  artistically,  the  puritanical 
ataudards  are  constipateil,  narrow,  and  non-philosophic. 

lu  the  main  I  adhere  to  my  positions  in  "  Democratic  Vistas," 
and  especially  to  my  summing-up  of  American  literature  as  far  as 
to-day  is  concerned.  In  Scientism,  the  ML^dtcal  Profession, 
Practical  Inventions,  and  JournaliBm,  the  United  Slates  have 
pressed  forward  to  the  glorious  front  rank  of  advanced  civilized 
lands,  as  also  in  the  popular  dissemination  of  printed  matter  (of  a 
superRcial  nature  pcihaps,  but  that  is  an  indiBpcusable  prepara- 
tory stage),  and  have  gone  in  common  education,  so-called,  for 
beyond  any  other  land  or  ago.  Yet  tho  high-pitched  tuuiit  of  , 
Margaret  Fuller,  forty  years  ago,  still  sonnds  in  the  air:  "It 
does  not  follow,  because  the  United  States  print  and  read  more 
books,  magazines,  and  nowapapors  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
that  they  really  have  therefore  a  literature."  For  perhaps  it  is 
not  alono  the  free  schools  and  newspapers,  nor  railroads  and  fac- 
tories, nor  all  the  iron,  cotton,  wheat,  pork,  and  petroleum,  nor 
the  gold  and  silver,  nor  the  surplus  of  a  hundred  or  several  hun- 
dred millions,  nor  theFourteouthand  Fifteenth  Amendments,  nor 
the  last  national  census,  that  can  put  this  Commonweal  high  or 
highest  on  the  cosmical  scale  of  history.  Something  else  is  in* 
dispensable.     All  that  record  is  lofty,  but  there  is  a  loftier. 

The  great  current  points  are  perhaps  simple,  after  all  :  first, 
that  the  highest  developments  of  the  New  World  and  Democracy, 
and  probably  the  best  society  of  the  civilized  world  all  over,  are 
to  he  only  reached  and  spinally  nourished  (in  my  notion)  by  a 
new  evolutionary  sense  and  treatment ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
evolution-principle,  which  is  the  greatest  law  through  nature, 
and  of  course  in  those  States,  has  now  reached  us  markedly  for 
and  in  our  literature. 

In  other  writings  I  have  tried  to  show  how  vital  to  any  aspir- 
ing Nationality  must  ever  bo  its  autochtbonic  song,  and  how  for 
a  really  great  people  there  can  bo  uo  complete  and  glorious 
Name,  short  of  emerging  out  of  and  even  raised  on  such  bom 
I,  coming  from  its  own  soil  and  soul,  its  area,  epread, 
,  and  (like  showers  of  rain,  originally  rising  im- 
from   laud  and   sea)   duly  returning 
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again.  Nor  do  I  forget  what  we  all  owe  to  our  ancestry ; 
thongh  perhaps  we  are  apt  to  forgive  and  bear  too  much  for  that 
alone. 

One  part  of  the  national  American  literatus's  task  is  (and  it  is 
not  an  easy  one)  to  treat  the  old  hereditaments,  legends,  poems, 
theologies,  and  even  customs,  with  fitting  respect  and  toleration, 
and  at  the  same  time  clearly  understand  and  justify,  and  be  de- 
Toted  to  and  exploit  our  own  day,  its  diffused  light,  freedom, 
Tesponsibilities,  with  all  it  necessitates,  and  that  our  New- World 
circumstances  and  stages  of  development  demand  and  make  proper. 
For  American  literature  we  want  mighty  authors,  not  even  Carlyle- 
and  Heine-like,  bom  and  brought  up  in  (and  more  or  less  essen- 
tially partaking  and  giving  out)  that  vast  abnormal  ward  or 
hysterical  sickrchamber  which  in  many  respects  Europe,  with  all 
its  glories,  would  seem  to  be.  The  greatest  feature  in  current 
poetry  (in  literature  anyhow)  is  the  almost  total  lack  of  first-class 
power,  and  simple,  natural  health,  fiourishing  and  produced  at 
first  hand,  and  typifying  our  own  era.  Modem  verse  generally 
lacks  quite  altogether  the  modem,  and  is  oftener  possessed  in 
spirit  with  the  past  and  feudal,  dressed  may-be  in  late  fashions. 
For  novels  and  plays  often  the  plots  and  surfaces  are  contempo- 
rary— ^but  the  spirit,  even  the  fun,  is  morbid  and  effete. 

There  is  an  essential  difference  between  the  Old  and  New. 
The  poems  of  Asia  and  Europe  are  rooted  in  the  long  past.  They 
celebrate  man  and  his  intellections  and  relativenesses  as  they 
have  been.  But  America,  in  as  high  a  strain  as  ever,  is  to  sing 
them  all  as  they  are  and  are  to  be.  (I  know,  of  course,  that  the 
past  is  probably  a  main  factor  in  what  we  are  and  know  and 
must  be.)  At  present  the  States  arc  absorbed  in  business,  money- 
making,  politics,  agriculture,  the  development  of  mines,  inter- 
communications, and  other  material  attents — which  all  shove  for- 
ward and  appear  at  their  height — as,  consistently  with  modern  civ- 
ilization, they  must  be  and  should  be.  Then  even  these  are  but 
the  inevitable  precedents  and  providers  for  home-bom,  transcend- 
ent, democratic  literature — to  be  shown  in  superior,  more  heroic, 
more  spiritual,  more  emotional,  personalities  and  songs.  A 
national  literature  is,  of  course,  in  one  sense,  a  great  mirror  or 
reflector.  There  must  be  something  before — something  to  re- 
flect. I  should  say  now,  since  the  Secession  War,  there  has  been^ 
and  to-day  unquestionably  exists,  that  something. 
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Gertainly^  anyhow,  the  United  States  do  not  so  &r  ntter 
poetry,  first-rate  literature,  or  any  of  the  so-called  arts,  to  any 
lofty  admiration  or  advantage — ^are  not  dominated  or  penetrated 
from  actual  inherence  or  plain  bent  to  the  said  poetry  and  arts. 
Other  work,  other  needs,  current  inventions,  productions,  have 
occupied  and  to-day  mainly  occupy  them.  They  are  very  'cute 
and  imitative  and  proud— can't  bear  being  left  too  glaringly 
away  far  behind  the  other  high-class  nations — and  so  we  set  up 
some  home  ''  poets,''  ^'  artists,"  painters,  musicians,  literati,  and 
so  forth,  all  our  own  (thus  claimed).  The  whole  matter  has  gone 
on,  and  exists  to-day,  probably  as  it  should  have  been,  and 
should  be ;  as,  for  the  present,  it  must  be.  To  all  which  we 
conclude,  and  repeat  the  terrible  query  :  American  National  Lit- 
erature— is  there  distinctively  any  such  thing,  or  can  there 
ever  be  ? 

Walt  Whixmav. 
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BY  ERASTU8  WIMAN. 


Sir  John  Macdonald,  the  prototype  in  North  America  of 
Disraeli,  is,  next  to  Mr.  Blaine  and  Mr.  Cleveland,  the  most  marked 
political  figare  on  the  continent.  He  has  more  power  over  a  wider 
area  than  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  he  rules  more 
absolutely  than  the  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire  or  the 
Premier  of  Oreat  Britain.  He  is  the  embodiment  of  political 
astuteness ;  and  this  fact,  with  a  knowledge  that  he  represents,  in 
a  special  and  peculiar  sense,  the  wishes  and  desires  of  the  imperial 
power  of  Great  Britain  over  the  wide  expanse  of  British  posses- 
sions in  North  America,  makes  him  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  an  intensely  important  personage. 

Sir  John  becomes  all  the  more  important  when  it  is  recalled 
that  his  efforts,  and  those  of  the  great  Tory  party  that  he  alone 
controls,  have  been  for  years  directed  towards  lessening  the  inter- 
course between  the  people  that  together  hold  this  continent  in 
common.  What  God  has  joined  together  Sir  John  and  his  party 
have  been  trying  to  put  asunder.  That  two  nations,  speaking 
the  same  language,  occupying  a  contiguous  territory  along  a 
border-line  unparalleled  in  length,  and  deeply  imbedded  in  each 
other^s  domain,  should  desire  to  trade  with  each  other  seems 
most  natural.  But  it  has  suited  the  purpose  of  Sir  John  and  his 
party  to  shape  the  policy  of  the  greater  half  of  the  continent  in  a 
direction  precisely  opposite  to  a  friendly  relation  with  the  most 
active  trading  nation  under  the  sun,  and  to  separate  himself  and 
his  people  from  a  close  connection  with  the  greatest  money-mak  - 
ing,  money-spending  aggregation  of  humanity  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen. 

The  effort  thus  put  forth  has  had  for  its  purpose,  in  an  area 
comprising  40  per  cent,  of  the  British  Empire,  the  setting-up  of  a 
fiscal  system  that  should  make  it  a  country  by  itself,  and  create  a 
great  nationality,  independent,  isolated,  and  self-contained.    This 
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uttumpt  has  all  tho  moro  b. 
with  a  nation  wlioso  growth  of  wealth,  whose  maguitDtle  of  iuUr- 
ual  commerce,  whose  jirogrees  and  prosperity,  are  tho  wonder  of 
the  world.  If  it  is  true  that  "  comjwnaon  is  at  the  bottom  of  al! 
philosophy,"  tho  task  which  Sir  John  has  get  for  himself  to  per- 
form, and  to  aocompliBh  anything  like  succesa  thereia  before  the 
world,  Boems  almost  beyond  human  achievement. 

Yet  up  to  this  time  tho  effort  has  been  courageously  and  most 
asttitety  made ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  ig  u  war  npou 
geography,  a  battle  agaiuat  nuture,  it  might  in  the  end  EncceeJ. 
But  tlie  forces  which  are  arrayed  against  dividiug  this  conti- 
nent commercially  in  twain  have  been  too  numerous  and  too 
strong  to  make  the  attempt  aucceeaful.  The  desire  of  the  people 
of  Canada,  on  the  one  hand,  to  tra<le  with  their  brethren  across 
the  border,  and  the  equal  desii-e  of  ihc  pnople  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  other,  for  enlarged  markets  and  future  supplies  of  raw 
material,  have  set  in  motion  a  commercial  movement  which  all 
the  political  forces  in  the  world  cannot  defeat.  This  movement 
has  taken  on  the  form  known  as  UnrcBtricted  Reciprocity,  and  ts 
a  movement  which  has  asHumnd  proportions  so  universal  as  to  de- 
serve the  description  of  Qoldwin  Smith,  that  "  its  spread  among 
the  people  has  been  like  the  light  of  the  morning  pervading  the 
universe."  Sir  John,  in  a  recent  most  important  and  passionate 
manifesto,  has  been  good  enough  to  attribute  the  origin  of  this 
movement,  and  its  advocacy,  to  him  who  pens  these  lines.  He  says  : 

"The  Liberal  party  has  taken  a  new  liepartore.^nd  has  announced  its 
policy  to  be  Unrestricted  Reciprocity,  That  (as  defined  by  Its  author,  Mr. 
Wiman,  in  The  North  Amkbican  Rkview  a  (ew  daya  nyo)  means  free  trade 
witb  tbe  United  States  and  a  common  tariiT  with  the  United  States  against 
the  rest  of  the  world." 

Sir  John  has  many  honors,  not  only  from  ITer  Graciona  Ma- 
jesty, but  from  the  people  whom  he  rules  and  whom  he  serves, 
and  he  deserves  them  all.  But  not  one  of  these  rewards  for  high 
services  can  be  more  prizo<l  than  that  which  he  thus  imparts  in 
designating  tbe  undersigned  as  the  originatorof  a  scheme  so  oom- 
prehenaive  in  its  consequences,  so  beneficial  in  its  operation,  and 
80  certain  to  become  effective. 

The  growth  of  the  desire  for  reciprocal  relations  between  the 
two  countries,  originating  only  four  years  ago  in  a  definite  move- 
nt, has  found  its  outcome  in  the  terror  which  has  struol 
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Tory  party.  This  terror  finds  expression  in  the  dissolution  of  the 
Canadian  Parliament  a  year  in  advance  of  its  legal  expiration. 
The  dissolution  is  decided  upon,  not  from  any  great  public  cause, 
to  provide  for  no  impending  war,  no  financial  disaster  or  other 
threatened  casualty,  but  simply  and  solely  to  prevent  another  year 
of  educational  effort,  conscious  that,  were  it  permitted,  it  would 
dispose  of  any  claim  that  the  Tory  party  had  to  any  continuance 
of  confidence.  This  unwarranted  dissolution  shows  how  well 
grounded  is  the  claim  that  Sir  John  has  more  power  over  40  per 
cent,  of  the  British  Empire  than  has  the  Premier  of  Great  Britain 
over  the  whole  of  it.  It  may  well  be  believed  that  Her  Majesty, 
woman  though  she  is,  would  never  be  guilty  of  using  the  great  pre- 
rogatives of  her  crown  to  dissolve  the  British  Parliament  in  order 
to  perpetuate  the  power  of  a  party,  thus  conspiring  to  defeat  the 
wishes  of  her  people.  The  Governor-General  of  Canada,  who 
represents  Her  Majesty  in  her  British  possessions  in  North 
America,  is,  however,  as  putty  in  the  hands  of  the  astute  manipu- 
lator that  rules  over  these  broad  areas. 

The  dissolution  of  Parliament  at  this  juncture,  too,  is  in  direct 
yiolation  of  the  equities  of  the  situation.  The  census  is  just  due, 
and  a  reapportionment  is  in  order.  Besides  this,  the  official  lists  of 
voters,  under  the  direct  pledge  that  no  dissolution  would  occur 
were  not  revised  last  year,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  one 
hundred  thousand  young  men  are  disfranchised.  These  lists 
having  been  revised  only  up  to  1889,  no  young  man  less  than 
twenty-three  years  of  age  can  vote,  because  of  the  absence  of 
his  name  from  the  list  of  voters.  This  vast  array  of  thinking 
young  men,  independent  and  self-reliant,  Sir  John  does  not  wish 
to  exercise  their  judgment  and  independence.  These,  coupled 
with  the  enormous  number  of  the  rising  generation  who  have 
left  the  Dominion  for  the  United  States  in  the  last  few  years, 
comprise  the  most  intelligent  and  the  most  desirable  voters,  from 
whom  might  be  drawn  large  additions  to  the  Liberal  party.  The 
policy  which  drives  the  young  men  from  the  country, — for  the  old 
men  are  not  able  to  go, — and  which  with  one  stroke  of  the  pen 
disfranchises  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  remain,  is  in 
keeping  with  the  trick  which  in  midwinter,  and  on  thirty  days' 
notice,  precipitates  a  conflict  to  decide  a  question  of  the  most 
momentous  importance  as  to  the  future  policy  of  half  a  continent 
for  half  a  century  to  come. 
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For  the  first  timo  in  the  history  of  the  Caoadiaa  nation  the 
qacstioQ  ia  squurdy  presented  as  to  what  are  to  be  herc&fter  the 
reUtiona  between  it  and  the  great  aggregation  of  commonwealths' 
that  lie  at  its  border.  It  is  diHiciilt  to  imagine  any  subject  of 
more  rital  importance  than  the  relations  to  be  maintained  betwm-n 
two  Bucb  countries.  Stretching  side  by  side  for  almost  four 
thousand  miles;  occnptedby  peoplo  of  precisely  the  same  laognage,. 
having  the  same  wants  in  natnral  prodticta,  and  in  every  providen- 
tial provision  supplementing  oue  another;  possessing  the  essen- 
tials of  eacli  other's  prosperity  and  progress,  how  strange  docs  it 
seem,  that  within  thirty  days,  with  the  most  partial  preparation, 
tho  vast  question  of  their  future  commercial  destiny  shall  be  d»- 
cided !  Yet  such  appears  to  be  the  case.  The  two  parties  in 
Canada  have  at  length  been  so  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  each 
other  as  to  make  this  question  of  relations  between  the  Uttited 
i  States  and  Canada  the  single  point  of  issue. 
!  The  Tories  have  adopted  what  is  known  as  the  National  Policy, 

'        the  result  of  which  is  isolation  and  commercial  belligerency.     A 
I         high  rate  of  duty  against  American  manufuctnres  ;  an  antiquated 
I         and  harsh  interpretation  of  the  fisheries  treaty ;  a  railway  policy 
menacing  American  profit ;  a  discrimination  against  American 
'        bottoms  in  Canadian  waterways ;  a  denial  of  bonding  privileges 
'        for  fish  and  grain,  and  a  general  policy  of  commercial  hostility 
pervade  the  politics  of  the  Tories.     Loyalty  to  the  British  crown, 
and  mock  sentimentality  as  to  treason  and  rebellion,  are  somehow 
I         mixed  up  with  this  apparent  desire  to  get  the  better  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.     The  sentiment  which  animated  the  United   Empire 
.        loyalists  who  left   this  country  in   the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
I        because  they  thought  they  (,ould  not  live  anywhere  escept  under 
!         the  British  crown,  permeates,  to  a  very  large  extent,  the  Tory 
I        party.     Tbey  are  snapicious  of  a  design  to  politically  appropriate 
I        their  country,  and  by  some  insidious  movement  extend  the  Bepuh- 
lic  80  as  to  include  all  the  British  possessions  in  America.     la 
these  later  days  he  is  dubbed  a  traitor  who  wants  to  trade  with  his 
cousins  across  the  border.     Sir  John  Macdonald,  in  his  recent 
manifesto,  lashes  himself  into  a  passion  of  patriotic  fervor  by  at- 
tributing  to  those  who  thus  seek  to  trade  freely  designs  npon  the 
independence  of  Canada,  and  a  desire  to  rob  the  British  crown  of 
its  most  precious  jewel. 

Tho  first  thonght  that  strikes  tho  average  obsorvcr  at  this  OO" 
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cosation  is  how  fragile  must  be  the  character  of  the  loyalty  that 
could  thus  be  seduced  by  trade  and  traffic.  A  people  who  are  so 
vigorous  in  their  denunciation  of  traitors^  who  are  so  unalterably 
pledged  to  British  connection,  who  are  so  firm  in  their  adherence 
to  existing  political  conditions,  ought  to  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  closest  contact  by  trade  and  commerce  with  an  adjoining 
nation.  It  is  a  poor  compliment  to  the  free  institutions  of  Can- 
ada, and  to  the  strength  of  the  attachment  to  British  institutions 
which  undoubtedly  exists  throughout  the  country,  to  think  that 
the  latter  can  be  lessened  by  the  most  intimate  trade  relations  with 
the  United  States.  The  shrieks  of  the  loyal  legions  of  the  Tory 
party  as  to  the  possibility  of  annexation  resulting  from  trade  and 
commerce  are  most  amusing,  when  contrasted  with  the  relation 
which  Oreat  Britain  herself  bears  to  the  United  States.  One 
would  think  that  loyalty  in  Canada  is  an  article  so  precious  that  it 
should  be  put  in  a  glass  case  to  be  gazed  at,  rather  than  to  be  in 
every-day  use ;  while  loyalty  in  Oreat  Britain  consists  in  advancing 
the  interests  of  the  country  by  promoting,  by  every  possible  plan^ 
the  increase  of  commerce  and  building  up  the  most  intimate  rela- 
tion with  the  kin  across  the  sea. 

Hardly  an  hour  goes  by  but  in  the  great  harbor  of  New  York 
there  sails  up  some  stately  ship  bearing  the  British  flag,  manned 
by  British  sailors,  loaded  down  with  British  goods,  and  which 
shortly  returns  again  loaded  with  American  products  for  British 
consumption.  So  closely  connected  and  so  intimate  are  America 
and  Oreat  Britain  that  no  two  nations  under  the  sun  trade  so 
greatly  with  each  other.  Every  week  in  the  year,  two  millions  of 
dollars  of  interest  is  earned  on  English  money  in  the  United 
States,  to  be  contributed  to  the  incomes  of  England.  At  the 
present  rate  of  procedure,  Oreat  Britain  will  in  the  next  half- 
century  own  half  the  industrial  enterprises  of  the  United  States ; 
and  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  see  eventually  a  million  dollars 
a  day  of  interest  remitted  to  Oreat  Britain.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  have  constructed  40  per  cent,  of  all 
the  railways  in  the  world,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  fully  one-third  of 
the  money  invested  in  these  roads  belongs  to  Oreat  Britain. 
There  is  no  disloyalty  in  this  kind  of  trade,  and  because  of  it  there 
is  no  desire  apparent  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  change 
the  political  conditions  which  pervade  England. 

True,  80  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  there  is  a  general  idea 
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in  the  United  States  that  its  destiny  might  be  that  of  aaaimil»- 
lion  into  the  Union  which  now  binda  together  thp great  coUHtella- 
tion  of  common  went  t  ha  that  makv  up  the  Uniti-d  States, 
this  is  a  Tagne  and  inconsequent  conception,  which  will  hanllj 
in  the  lifetime  of  this  generation  assnnie  the  shaiie  of  practical 
politics.  Thero  ie  &  complete  absence  of  the  alightest  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people  to  capture  Canada  by  any  mili- 
tary prowess,  to  purchase  her  by  any  espeaiditore  of  money,  (w  to 
shape  her  destiny  by  any  legislation  except  that  which  is  of  t 
cbontctor  entirely  promotive  of  commerce^  This  seems  hardly 
the  case  with  the  McKinley  pill,  which  appeared  aimed  at  the 
Canadian  Dominion,  because  its  agricultural  scbedole,  so  sererely 
drastic  in  its  eSecta,  applied  only  to  a  near-by  agricultnral  coun*^ 
try.  But  the  terms  of  this  tuiifl  are  not  more  severe  agi 
Canada  than  against  the  tin-plate  industries  of  Wales,  the 
cotton  industries  of  Manchester,  the  wines  of  France,  or  the 
woollen  and  fancy-goods  interests  of  Germany.  If  there  wem 
any  design  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  change  the 
political  character  of  the  nations  with  whom  they  trade  by  Ihi 
enactment  of  this  tariS,  it  is  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  political  conditions  of  Canada  were  no  mora 
in  mind  in  the  making  of  this  change  in  the  fiscal  system  than 
were  the  future  political  condiliona  of  the  Fiji  Islanders. 

But,  in  spite  of  this  indifference.  Sir  John  does  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  tariff  was  inflnencixl  by  parties  in  the  interest  o£ 
reciprocal  trade.  He  would  have  his  constitaents  believe  it 
enforced  in  order  to  put  a  sort  of  a  thumb-screw  ujton  Cnnadiuri 
loyalty,  to  enable  Americans  to  see  how  far  it  would  yield  undi 
the  adverse  conditions  resulting  from  this  apparent  display  of 
hostility  by  this  country.  He  forgets  to  mention  the  fact  that, 
anterior  to  the  McKir.ley  Bill,  the  tariff  of  Canada,  known  as  the 
Foster  tariff,  was  most  unjust  to  the  United  States,  and  that 
articles  which  had  been  on  the  free  list,  such  as  fruit,  sbrnbs, 
seeds,  and  othernatunilproditctB,  weremadelobear  a  heavy  daty, 
notwithstanding  a  statutory  offer  of  freedom  between  the  two 
conntrios  originally  made  by  Canada.  Indeed,  the  whole  policy 
of  the  Tory  party  has  been  one  of  hostility  and  reprisal,  and  Sir 
John  himself  is  the  author  of  an  expression,  which  has  a  logical 
sequence,  that  "  if  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  reciprocity  in 
trade,  they  could  secure  a  reciprocity  in  tariffs."  A  reciprocity  o] 
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taiitts  has  come  with  a  vengeance^  bo  far  as  the  Canadian  people 
are  concerned  ;  first  in  the  Foster  tariff  against  American  manu- 
factures entering  Canada^  and  then  in  the  McEinley  tariff  against 
Canadian  products  entering  the  United  States.  Some  idea  of  the 
kind  of  reciprocity  in  tariffs  that  Sir  John  sought  for  is  found  in 
sach  charges  for  entrance  into  the  United  States  as  a  duty  of  five 
cents  a  dozen  on  eggs,  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel  on  potatoes, 
twenty-five  cents  a  bushel  on  apples,  $4  a  ton  on  hay,  and  $30 
each  on  horses,  down  to  the  charge  on  any  little  pig  that  is  driven 
across  the  border  of  $1.50  as  the  price  of  its  admission  into  this 
free  land. 

The  conflict  that  impends  in  Canada  is  whether  these  condi- 
tions of  isolation  and  of  commercial  hostility  shall  continue  to 
prevail.  The  Liberal  party  of  Canada  approach  the  electors  with 
the  single  plank  in  their  platform  of  Unrestricted  Reciprocity  with 
the  United  States.  This  means,  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned, 
an  abolishment  of  the  severe  and  harsh  measures  of  the  McEin- 
ley Bill,  of  which  the  items  just  cited  are  a  sample.  It  equally 
means  a  complete  obliteration  of  the  customs  line  that  now  shuts 
out  American  manufactures  from  half  a  continent,  a  region  whose 
possibilities  are  to  be  measured  only  by  the  commerce  created  in 
its  southern  half.  The  advantages  flowing  to  Canada  from  such  a 
freedom  and  participation  in  such  a  commerce  are  simply  enor- 
mous. The  consequences  that  will  flow  from  cheapened  supplies 
of  American  manufactures  and  an  open  market  in  the  United 
States  are  almost  beyond  present  conception.  This  is  the  pros- 
pect which  the  Liberals  offer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Tory  party 
ask  for  a  continuance  of  power  to  perpetuate  the  policy  that  has  be- 
gotten the  strained  relations  between  the  two  peoples  and  a  number 
of  most  serious  complications — a  policy  which  has  resulted  in  an 
enormous  exodus  from  the  Dominion,  greatly  reduced  values  of 
agricultural  lands,  and  produced  a  serious  condition  of  flnance, 
extremely  burdensome,  from  which  the  Canadians  will  have 
great  diflSculty  in  extricating  themselves.  It  would  be  singular, 
indeed,  if,  with  two  such  proposals  before  them,  there  is  not  a  de- 
cision favorable  to  the  Liberal  party  and  better  relations  between 
the  two  countries. 

The  boon  which  the  United  States  can  grant  to  Canada  is 
greater  than  that  which  any  country  under  the  sun  can  offer  to  a 
mar-by  nation.    Every  government  in  Europe^  including  Qreat 
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Britain,  would  accept  the  oBci  of  UnrcEtrictcd  Rectprocit;  witb  an 
alacrity  that  woold  almost  take  one's  breath  away.  Yet,  to 
strangely  involved  is  the  question  in  Canada,  so  brief  ia  tlie  period 
for  decision,  so  shaqi  has  been  the  action  of  the  ii.stDte  politician 
who  at  preBentgovornatlmt  vast  area,  that  it  will  not  be  BurpriBiiig, 
the  isBue  being  confused  by  proposals  of  Partial  Reciprocity,  if  an 
adverse  verdict  is  retnmed.  Three  times  have  the  Liberal  party 
been  defeated  on  qnestious  of  far  less  import  than  that  which 
now  ia  presented  to  the  Canadian  people.  If  a  fourth  time  tlioy 
should  fail  to  elect  the  majority  in  Parliament,  on  the  square 
iasne  of  better  relations  with  the  United  States,  there  may  well 
be  some  apprehension  as  to  the  future. 

But  it  is  impossible  that  two  great  nations,  side  by  side  with 
each  other,  having  so  many  interests  in  common,  and  whose  des- 
tiny and  future  are  so  closely  interwoven,  can  long  remain  com. 
mercially  hostile  to  each  other.  It  may  be  that  acontinuanceand 
prolonged  dose  of  McKiiileyisni  are  necessary  for  the  education  of 
the  Canadian  people.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  high  duty  which 
the  Foster  tariff  enforces  in  Canada  is  essential  to  proper  educa- 
tion. These  results  will  all  follow  the  defeat  of  the  Liberal  party. 
The  fact  that  Sir  John  urges  reciprocity  in  natural  products,  and 
tries  to  delndo  the  farmers  of  Canada  into  the  belief  that  a  partial 
reciprocity  is  possible,  shows  how  desperate  ia  the  need  of  the 
Tory  party.  Every  one  acquainted  with  the  question  knows  how 
utterly  impossible  is  a  partial  reciprocity,  so  far  as  the  United 
States  are  concerned.  An  enlarged  market  for  manufactures  is 
the  essential  basis  of  the  new  movement  for  reciprocity.  If  manu- 
factures are  omitted,  there  is  no  ground  to  seek  an  extension  into 
n3W  markets ;  aud  it  has  been  aptly  said  that  "  one  might  jnst  as 
well  attempt  to  bnikl  a  railway  to  the  moon  as  to  get  reciprocity 
from  the  United  States  with  the  omission  of  the  manufactured 
interests."  It  shows  how  desperate  are  the  straits  to  which  the 
Tory  party  have  been  driven  when  they  undertake  to  obtain  what 
they  know  cannot  be  got,  and  run  the  risk  of  the  disaster  which 
will  certainly  follow  their  utter  faiinro  in  the  future. 

Of  course  the  free  admission  of  American  mauufocturos  into 
Canada  and  the  coutinunnco  of  a  duty  upon  English  goods,  as 
propoacd  by  the  Liberals,  mean  a  discrimination  against  Groat 
Britain.  The  possibility  of  40  per  cent,  of  the  British  Empir« 
'  aing  the  manufactures  of  the  other  60  ucr  cent.j  and  adnuttiiix 
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those  of  a  hated  commercial  rival  free,  is  a  circumstance  of  great 
significance  and  of  very  far-reaching  importance.  It  is  this 
which  makes  the  movement  in  Canada  appear  disloyal  to  the 
mother-country.  True,  the  Tory  party  has  set  the  example, 
under  the  freedom  which  Great  Britain  nominally  gives  to  her 
colonies  to  regulate  their  fiscal  affairs  by  the  necessities  of  their 
own  condition.  Thus,  under  Tory  rule,  Canada  discriminates 
against  British  goods  in  favor  of  her  own  manufactures.  It  is 
pushing  this  liberty  only  to  its  legitimate  result  in  the  proposal  of 
the  Liberal  party  to  admit  American  manufactures  free  of  duty, 
in  return  for  a  free  admission  into  the  United  States  of  Canadian 
products  in  payment  for  the  same. 

At  this  writing,  of  course,  no  one  can  tell  the  result  of  the 
contest  now  impending  in  Canada.  The  suddenness  of  the  dis- 
solution, the  unpreparedness  of  the  Liberal  party  for  the  contest, 
the  unfavorable  season  for  voters  to  get  to  the  polls,  are  all  ad- 
verse circumstances.  Against  this,  however,  is  the  educational 
process  which  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  four  years,  and  the 
fact  that  the  personal  and  individual  interests  of  a  greater  num- 
ber of  persons  are  more  adversely  affected  in  Canada  by  present 
political  conditions  than  is  the  case  in  any  other  country  at  the 
present  moment.  This  especially  applies  to  the  great  class  of 
farmers,  lumbermen,  fishermen,  miners,  and  shippers,  together 
forming  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Dominion.  These 
men,  if  they  vote  as  their  interests  point,  will  decide  the  question, 
and  the  victory  will  be  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  Unrestricted 
Eeciprocity.  At  the  present  moment  it  looks  as  if  this  would  be 
the  case,  and  thus  duplicate  the  political  upheaval  that  took 
place  in  the  United  States  in  November  last. 

If  the  Tory  party,  however,  should  succeed  in  the  election, 
which  will  now  be  decided  within  a  few  days,  it  can  only  be  for 
a  brief  period,  for  already  the  seeds  of  disintegration  are  sown. 
Three  or  four  years  of  such  object-lessons  as  the  McKinley  Bill 
enforces  on  one  side  of  the  border,  and  the  Canadian  tariff  reen- 
acts  on  the  other  side  will  have  their  legitimate  outcome.  The 
forces  thus  at  work  towards  abetter  relation  are  irresistible  ;  and  if 
the  Liberal  party  are  defeated  at  this  time,  the  next  election, 
which  is  likely  to  be  very  early  in  the  history  of  the  country,  will 
tell  a  different  tale.  Great  bodies  move  slowly  ;  great  movements 
take  a  long  time  to  accomplish  the  results  with  which  they  are 
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pregnant ;  and  it  will  not  be  sarpriang  lithe  attempt  to  heal  the 
great  schism  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  by  the  aariniilatiTe  resolti 
of  intimate  trade  relations,  is  for  a  time  postponed  by  Tory  tend- 
encies. These  tendencies,  bat  for  the  independence  of  this 
people,  would  haye  held  this  yast  continent  in  leading-strinp  a 
hundred  years  ago,  retarding '  a  progress,  a  deyelopment,  and  a 
growth  in  wealth  more  beneficial  to  mankind  at  large  than  any 
other  eyent  in  the  history  of  the  world.  That  C^ada,  occnpying 
as  she  does  the  greater  half  of  the  continent,  has  a  fatnre  in  store 
for  her  equally  great  is  as  certain  as  the  sun.  The  fulfilment  of 
her  destiny  may  be  for  the  moment  deferred,  bat  cannot  be  de- 
feated. 

Erastus  Wimav. 


WHY  HOME  RULE  IS  UNDESIRABLE. 

BY  W.  S.  H.   LEOKTy   AUTHOB  OF  A   '^  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAKD  IK 

THE  EIGHTEEKTH  CENTURY.'' 


SiKCE  the  memorable  occasion  when  Mr.  Gladfitone,  having 
just  gone  to  the  country  at  a  general  election  without  the  smallest 
intimation  that  he  had  changed  his  opinions  or  intentions  on  the 
qaestion  of  Irish  home  rule^  and  having  actually  appealed  to  the 
electors  to  send  in  such  a  Liberal  majority  as  would  make  him 
independent  of  the  Pamellites,  announced  his  conversion  to  the 
party  whose  votes  had  become  essential  to  his  majority^  and  at- 
tempted to  place  the  government  of  Ireland  in  their  hands,  there 
has  been  no  transformation  scene  in  English  politics  comparable 
in  its  dramatic  interest  to  that  which  has  taken  place  since  the 
verdict  in  the  divorce  case  in  which  Mr.  Pamell  was  the  re- 
spondent. 

The  former  event,  as  is  well  known,  led  to  the  most  serious 
disruption  of  the  Liberal  party  that  has  taken  place  since  1793. 
A  minority  of  that  party,  comprising — if  Mr.  Oladstone  himself 
be  put  aside — by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  weighty  leaders,  both 
of  its  moderate  and  of  its  advanced  section,  broke  away  from  the 
main  body.  Among  these  '^  dissentient  Liberals''  were  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Lord  Cowper,  Lord 
Derby,  Mr.  Ooschen,  Lord  Hartington,  Sir  Henry  James,  Lord 
Northbrook,  and  Lord  Selborne,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  they  carried  with  them  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
more  educated  portion  of  the  party  in  England,  as  well  as  nearly 
every  Protestant  Liberal  in  Ireland.  All  those  strenuously  main- 
tained that  in  the  existing  condition  of  Ireland  home  rule  would 
be  merely  another  word  for  investing  the  National  League  with 
l^slative  powers ;  that  it  would  inevitably  place  the  government 
of  Ireland  in  the  hands  of  men  who  could  not  be  trusted  to  dis- 
charge the  most  elementary  functions  of  honest  government ;  that 
it  must  reduce  Ireland  to  a  condition  of  utter  anarchy,  and  that 
it  would  probably  strike  a  fatal  blow  to  the  security  of  the  empire. 
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7'he  attempt  to  carry  a  boine-rule  bill,  tearing  the  wUoIe 
oomtitution  of  the  enipirn  in  piucee,  through  a  □ewljr-electel 
Parliameut,  without  tho  Btiiallost  authoritj  from  the  couBtitai'D* 
cies,  was  defeated,  and  the  quostJon  was  speedily  submitted  to  tbo 
country  at  an  election.  Mr.  Gladstone  bad  the  advantage  of 
carrying  with  him  the  organizatioDs  of  the  Libenil  party,  which 
waa  Datorally  the  atrougest  party  iu  the  kingdom.  He  bimself 
enjoyed  a  far  greater  personal  ascendency  than  any  other  liriiig 
English  statesman.  Ue  was  supported  by  the  solid  Irish  Catho- 
lic vote  in  all  the  gre»t  English  towns ;  and  the  eighty-six  I'amell- 
ite  members,  who  had  hitherto  been  bitterly  opposed  to  bim,  and 
who  had  invariably  shown  themselves  either  ostentation  sly  indif- 
ferent or  ostentatiously  hostile  to  the  general  interests  of  ^~ 
empire,  were  now  the  most  obsequious  of  his  followers, 
spite  of  these  advantages  he  was  utterly  defeated. 

In  the  Parliament  which  had  been  elected  at  the  close  of  1885, 
and  which  met  in  January,  1886,  there  bad  been  333  Liberals,  351 
Conservatives,  and  8ti  Parnollites.  In  the  Parliament  which  was 
elected  in  July,  188(i,  the  Gladatonian  Liberals  had  sunk  to  205. 
The  Pamellitoa  remained  86,  while  tlie  Conservativea  were  303 
and  the  Liberal  Unionists  75.  The  combined  forces  of  the  Glad- 
stonians  and  the  Parnellites  were  confronted  by  a  clear  working  ma- 
jority which  exceeded  110,  and  an  alliance  was  established  between 
the  Conservatives  and  the  Liberal  Unionists  which  has  proved  one 
of  the  most  succcasfnl  and  has  certainly  been  one  of  the  most  dis- 
interested in  English  history.  Mr.  GoBchen,  it  is  true,  at  tho 
desire  or  with  tho  full  consent  of  his  colleagues,  afterward  con- 
sented, in  a  time  of  great  dilQculty,  to  place  his  rare  financial 
abilities  at  the  service  of  the  government,  and  became  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  bnt  the  other  members  of  the  party  decided  to 
remain  entirely  wiibout  office;  sinking  their  special  differences 
with  the  Conservatives  in  the  great  and  transcendent  end  of  main- 
taining the  unity  of  the  empire,  but  at  tho  same  time  giving  a 
marked  and  steady  liberal  bias  to  the  policy  of  tho  Cousem 
ministry. 

Nearly  five  yeai-a  have  passed  since  the  election,  ani 
efforts  have  been  spared  by  the  defeated  party  to  recover 
position.  Never,  indeed,  did  an  English  party  show  such  alac- 
rity in  burning  what  they  had  adored  and  adoring  what  they 
had  burned  ;  and  there  was  a  melancholy  amusement  in  watoi 
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how  eyery  characteristic  step  of  their  policy  was  best  condemned 
by  their  own  earlier  words.  The  men  who  were  now  their  closest 
allies,  the  men  into  whose  hands  they  desired  to  place  the  pro- 
tection of  property,  the  maintenance  of  law,  and  the  government 
of  an  integral  portion  of  the  empire,  were  the  very  men  whom 
Mr.  Oladstone  had  denounced  and  imprisoned  as  '^  preaching  in 
Ireland  the  doctrine  of  public  plunder '';  pursuing  a  policy  of 
"sheer  rapine'*;  aiming  at  the  *^ ruin  of  all  who  decline  to  obey 
the  doctrine  of  the  Land  League  ";  ''  marching  through  rapine  to 
the  dismemberment  of  the  empire.'*  Boycotting,  which  Mr.  Olad- 
stone had  shortly  before  denounced  as  ^'  combined  intimidation 
exercised  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  ruin  and  driving  men  to 
do  what  they  do  not  want  to  do,'*  and  with  murder  for  its  ulti- 
mate sanction,  was  now  described  as  mere  ''  exclusive  dealing  '* — 
something  like  the  conduct  of  a  Tory  lady  who  confines  her  cus- 
tom to  tradesmen  of  her  own  party.  A  Grimes  Act  which  was 
exclusively  directed  against  crime  or  against  conduct  clearly  pro- 
Yocative  of  crime,  which  was  called  for  by  the  most  urgent  neces- 
sity, and  has  been  justified  by  the  most  beneficial  results,  and 
which  in  its  leading  provisions  is  considerably  less  stringent  than 
Mr.  Gladstone's  own  Grimes  Act  of  1882,  was  represented  as  a 
monstrous  invasion  of  the  liberties  of  the  subject ;  while  language 
was  used  about  the  Irish  judges  and  the  Irish  constabulary  which 
plain  men  who  judged  words  by  their  obvious  drift  and  tendency 
could  only  ascribe  to  a  deliberate  intention  to  discredit  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  order  to  render  the  task  of  governing 
Ireland  as  difficult  as  possible. 

Obstruction  was  not  formally  supported  by  the  Oladstonian 
leaders,  but  they  were  accustomed  to  leave  the  House  of  Gom- 
mons  while  their  allies,  supported  by  Mr.  Labonch6re  and  other 
prominent  Radicals,  pursued  it  with  such  persistence  that,  with- 
out being  able  to  inflict  a  single  defeat  on  the  government,  they 
succeeded  in  impeding  all  important  legislation  during  the  session 
which  took  place  in  the  first  half  of  1890.  At  the  same  time  all 
the  arts  of  the  demagogue  were  sedulously  and  unscrupuously  em- 
ployed to  sow  division  in  the  United  Kingdom.  "The  masses" 
were  skilfully  opposed  to  *^  the  classes,"  and  were  made  the 
objects  of  the  most  fulsome  flattery.  Old,  smouldering  jealousies 
between  Wales  and  England  and  between  Scotland  and  England 
were  industriously  fanned.     The  abolition  of  the  Welsh  Estab- 
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lisUoil  Church  and  tlio  aboliiion  of  the  Scotch  EstablUhed 
Church  were  held  up  au  prizes  to  tho  Wulali  ami  Scotch  Nou- 
coaformUta  if  they  would  send  in  a  sufficient  namber  of  homo- 
rule  members  into  Parliament.  Every  fad  and  crotchet  wns 
encouraged  by  va^ue,  deceptive,  and  miBcbie?ou3  language,  which 
at  ouce  raised  wild  hopes,  stimulated  agitation,  and  yut  left  tho 
speaker  substantially  unpledged. 

At  the  same  time  a  veil  of  studied  ragiienera  was  thrown  over 
the  intended  scheme  of  home  rule.  The  bill  of  188fi  had  been 
literally  riddled  by  hostile  criticism,  but  it  was  now  supposed  to 
be  withdrawn,  and  therefore  a  large  portion  of  detiuled  criticism 
fell  to  the  ground.  Oue  amazing  portion  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
scheme  had  been  that  the  Irish  should  be  absolutely  unrepresent- 
ed in  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  totally  without  a  voice  in  im- 
perial concerns,  but  that  they  should  at  the  same  time  be  bound  to 
pay  a  tribnte  which  was  calcniated  at  rathermore  than  three  millionE 
of  pounds  to  the  imperial  government.  Was  it  conceivable,  it 
it  was  asked,  that  a  parliament  of  Ireland,  even  if  it  ba<l  boea 
composed  of  men  who  were  tar  more  disposed  to  observe  contracla 
than  those  who  were  likely  to  be  brouglit  together  in  ■ 
home-rule  Parliament,  wonid  permanently  accept  this  posi- 
tion ?  Was  it  not  certain  that  one  of  its  first  measures 
would  be,  with  the  full  support  of  its  coustitnents,  to  refuse 
its  tribute  as  a  badge  of  slavery  ?  And  would  not  the  excla- 
sioQ  of  Irish  representation  from  tho  Imperial  Parliament  be 
B  first  step  towards  the  severance  of  Ireland  from  the  empire? 
Ur.  Gladstone  hod  defended  this  exclusion  on  the  ground  that 
the  presence  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Irish  members  to  vote 
on  imperial  questions  was  impracticable,  as  it  was  tieyond  the  wit 
of  man  to  distiuguish  accurately  affairs  which  were  imperial  from 
those  which  are  not.  He  now,  however,  declared  himself  quite 
ready  to  solve  tho  difficulty  and  to  admit  Irish  members  into  the 
Parliament  at  Westminster,  though  to  what  extent  and  in  what 
manner  and  on  what  conditions  was  carofnlly  concealed.  Two 
different  orders  of  members  elected  on  different  principles  and 
with  different  qualifications  were  intended  to  vote  together  in  thQ. 
same  Irish  chamber,  but  the  absurdities  of  such  a  syt 
clearly  shown  that  it  was  speedily  dropped. 

A  more  important  measure-was  a  bill  which  was  intend! 
come  into  operation  concurrently  with  the  home-mle  bill  fol 
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lorpose  of  bnjing  out  Irish  landlords  by  a  large  mm  lent  on  im- 
lerial  credit.  Consideriog  the  attitude  of  the  home-rule  party 
owards  lauded  property,  eiich  a  measure  was  dictated  by  the 
ilainest  considerations  of  justice  as  well  as  policy ;  but  it  was  a 
traage  comment  upon  the  schemes  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  such  a 
neasnre  was  required  in  order  to  prevent  the  proposed  legislature 
rom  commencing  its  legislative  career  by  a  "holcsule  plunder  of 
ettled,  Qstablisbed,  legal  property.  It  was  not,  however,  a 
npuW  thing  to  lend  a  vast  sum  on  imperial  credit  to  a 
oantry  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  legislation  was  makiog  a  foreign 
onnlry  and  was  bringing,  as  most  experienced  men  thought, 
ery  near  to  separation  ;  and  aocordingly,  although  Mr.  Olad- 
tonn.  Lord  Spencer,  aud  Mr.  Morley  had  used  strong  language 
.boat  some  such  policy  being  an  obligation  of  honor  towards 
be  landed  gentry  of  Ireland,  it  speedily  dropped  out  of 
he  Oladstonian  programme,  and  its  authors  used  all  their  powers 
0  discredit  the  purchase  measures  of  their  succeasors.  What  Mr. 
Gladstone's  real  intentions  on  this  matter  were  is  difficult  to  say, 
le  took  care  to  inform  the  constituencies  that  he  no  longer  con- 
idered  himself  bound  by  his  Purchase  Bill.  If  we  may  trust  the 
ecent  revelations  by  Mr.  Parnellof  theconversationsat  Hawarden, 
ilr.  Gladstone's  final  decision  was,  in  the  event  of  his  obtaining  a 
najority,  to  introduce  a  bill  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  1886, 
lat  at  the  same  time  to  put  no  pressare  on  his  followers  to  carry 
L  In  this  way  his  conscience  might  be  satisfied,  without  the 
mallcst  danger  of  the  measure  becoming  law.  It  was  a  design 
rhich  was  truly  characteristic  of  its  author. 

It  was  coustantly  urged  by  the  Unionist  members  that  Mr. 
fladstone,  when  calling  on  the  constituencies  to  return  a  home- 
ule  majority,  was  atleast  bound  togive  some  clear  statement  of 
he  manaer  in  which  he  intended  to  deal  with  these  great  ques- 
lona.  Mr.  Oladstoneand  his  colleagues,  however,  refasedtocom- 
ily,  snd  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  reticence  greatly  assisted 
hem.  It  was  impossible  to  argue  against  the  details  of  an  un- 
nowD  scheme;  it  was  difficult  to  prove  the  impracticability  of  a 
mlioj  which  was  but  half-disclosed  ;  and  under  the  shadow  of  n 
oDveaieat  obscurity  many  divergent  opinions  could  be  combined. 
nw  partisans  of  simple  roobery  who  would  place  the  land  of  the 
HBtry  without  restriction  in  the  bauds  of  the  authors  of  the 
l^beot  manifesto"  and  of  the  "  plan  of  campaign  "  wore  cu- 
^HoL.  OLU. — so.  412.  £3 
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ooorSigGd  by  knowing  that  the  Land-Pprchaso  Act  was  aban- 
doned, and  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  doing  everything  in  hig  power 
to  obstruct  the  policy  of  pnrchaae  which  waa  adopted  by  hia  buc- 
ceBBors,  while  many  moderate  men  succeeded  iiipcrsaading  them- 
selves tlint  some  Itmited  scheme  could  bo  strnck  out  which  wodIiI 
prevent  homo  rule  from  being  a  mere  plan  of  plunder  and  a  civil 
war.  Lord  Robbery  had  a  political  future  before  him,  and  was 
certainly  not  a  fanatic.  Lord  Spencer  had  pledged  himself  very 
strongly  to  deal  honestly  with  Irish  landlords,  and  his  character 
carried  with  it  some,  though  greatly  diminished,  weight.  Mr. 
Morloy  had  used  language  of  the  same  kind,  and,  however  violent 
might  be  his  opinions,  there  waa  at  least  a  well-fonnded  confidence 
in  his  sincerity  and  honor. 

All  these  circumstances  operated  in  favor  of  the  Oladstonian 
party,  and  the  question  whether  and  how  far  they  were  gaining 
ground  is  a  very  difficult  one.  One  prediction  which  was  very 
confidently  made  in  1886  has  been  signally  falsi&ed.  It  was  siud 
that  Liberal  Unionism  as  a  separate  body  would  prove  impossible; 
that  the  ties  and  attractions  of  old  party  connection,  the  disad- 
vantages attaching  to  a  comparatively  isolated  position  in  Parlia- 
ment and  in  the  constituencies,  and  the  notorious  diSiculty  of 
maintaining  a  close  alliance  between  two  originally  discordant 
parties,  one  of  them  with  and  the  other  without  office,  would  to- 
gether bring  about  a  speedy  dissolution  or  disintegration  of  the 
Unionist  alliance.  This  prediction,  at  least,  has  hitherto  proved 
wholly  erroneous.  No  alliance  in  English  history  has  worked  with 
a  more  perfect,  a  moi'e  uniform,  a  more  unembarrassed  harmony  ; 
and  although  the  Liberal  Unionists  in  Parliament  have  had  their 
deserters,  they  have  not  been  more  than  four  or  five. 

With  tho  educated  classes  also  it  may,  I  think,  be  safely 
affirmed  that  home  rule  has  made  no  progress.  No  one  who  knows 
England  will  doubt  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  educated 
Englishmen  are  fully  convinced  of  its  eittreme  danger,  and  of  the 
extreme  immorality  of  the  meiins  by  which  it  has  been  advocated ; 
and  if  the  old  middle-class  constituencies  had  been  nnaltered,  it 
would  have  been  impossible.  The  true  danger  comes  from  other 
quarters.  Vast  masses  of  uninstructed  electors  had  been  brought 
into  the  constituencies  by  a  recent  reform  bill.  They,  for  the 
most  part,  knew  little  and  cared  little  about  the  Irish  question; 
mre  told  that  every  qaestion  in  which  they  were  intert 
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mast  be  adjourned  till  home  rule  was  carried,  and  the  most 
powerful  means  had  been  taken  to  seduce  them.  Discouragement 
at  past  failures,  simple  weariness  of  the  question,  and  the  vain 
hope  that  it  would  be  at  an  end  if  home  rule  were  granted,  might 
induce  many  to  vote  for  unqualified  concession,  and  among  the 
most  ignorant  voters,  who  care  little  or  nothing  for  political  ques- 
tions and  parties,  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  change  votes  so  as 
to  give  each  party  its  turn.  In  ordinary  times  such  a  tendency 
is  scarcely  an  evil,  but  it  becomes  a  great  danger  when  one  party 
has  pledged  itself  to  measures  for  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  bye-elections  since  the  last 
general  election  have,  on  the  whole,  gone  against  the  government. 
The  full  strength  of  the  case  may  be  stated  in  a  single  sentence. 
The  net  result  of  the  bye-elections  has  been  a  gain  to  the  opposi- 
tion of  fifteen  seats,  counting  thirty  on  a  division;  and  this,  with 
the  addition  of  the  small  defection  from  the  Liberal  Unionists  in 
Parliament,  has  reduced  the  government  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  about  eighty. 

Prophecy  has  borne  a  very  large  part  in  the  recent  speeches  of 
leaders  of  the  Glads tonian  party,  and  it  has  been  their  system  to 
welcome  every  triumph  at  a  bye-election  in  ecstatic  strains,  as  if  it 
were  a  national  reversal  of  the  verdict  of  1886.  Much,  however, 
may  be  said  to  qualify  this  view.  It  is  one  of  the  most  universal 
and  best-recognized  facts  in  English  politics  that  it  is  the  tend- 
ency of  bye-elections  to  go  against  a  government ;  and  this  was 
especially  to  be  expected  after  such  a  gigantic  and  wholly  abnor- 
mal displacement  of  political  power  as  occurred  in  the 
election  of  1886.  Every  government  must  offend  large  classes, 
commit  mistakes,  encounter  difficulties,  incur  unpopulari- 
ties ;  and  at  bye-elections  personal,  minor,  and  transient 
questions  tell  much  more  powerfully  than  in  the  enthusi- 
asm of  a  general  election.  The  loss  of  fifteen  seats  in 
four  years  and  a  half  in  a  Parliament  of  670  members  was  in  no 
degree  extraordinary;  and  even  if  the  opposition  were  wholly 
homogeneous,  a  majority  of  eighty  would  still  leave  the  govern- 
ment extremely  powerful.  Very  few  English  governments  since 
the  Eeform  Bill  of  1832  have  been  so  unshaken  after  four  and  a 
half  years  of  combat.  Of  the  bye-elections  several  were  demon- 
strably won  by  causes  that  were  entirely  unconnected  with  home 
rule ;  several  were  won  by  very  small  majorities,  which  would 
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probably  bodoBtroyotl  atagCDernleloctiou  ;  and  the  two  BtroDf^wt 
elemeots  ol  attruction  on  tlio  aide  o(  the  opposition  are  essentially 
tmueitory.  One  is  the  amazing  personal  ascendency  exercised  over 
great  chissea  of  eluotors  by  a  man  of  Qighty-une.  TIio  other  is 
the  inostimabie  a^lvantuge  o(  hnWug  no  defined  plan  of  home  rule 
to  defend.  As  soon  as  the  opposition  were  compelled  to  bring 
forward  a  deGnito  measnre,  diSerenoos  were  certain  to  arise,  and 
the  enormous  difficulties  of  the  question  would  be  felt. 

For  what  are  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  problem  to  be 
encountered  ?  In  the  first  place,  as  1  hare  lately  reminded  the 
readers  of  this  Review,  it  ia  desired  to  establish  home  rule  in 
Ireland  in  opposition  to  the  passionate  resistance  of  a  third  of  tbe 
population,  that  third  comprising  an  overwhelming  preponderanou 
of  the  elements  which  in  every  healthy  country  would  be  thu 
guiding  iullitences  of  the  nation.  Almost  the  whole  body  of  the 
Protestants,  whether  tliey  be  Episcopalians  or  Presbyterians  or 
Methodists;  nearly  all  the  leaders  and  organiEers  of  industry  ;  the 
whole  body  of  the  Catholic  lauded  gentry ;  the  immense  majority 
of  men  of  all  creeds  who  have  risen  to  prominence  in  any  lay  pro- 
fession ;  the  bankers  ;  the  large  shopkeepers  and  merchants  ;  the 
directors  of  railways;  the  men  who  have  created  and  chiefly 
worked  the  great  linen  manufacture,  which  is  the  principal  manu- 
facturing industry  of  Ireland  ;  Belfast,  which  alono  among  Irish 
towns  has  risen  to  bo  a  worthy  competitor  of  the  great  centres  of 
English  industry;  the  counties  in  Ulster  wliich  In  wealth,  indus- 
try, and  loyalty  rank  incomparably  the  foremost  in  Ireland, — all 
these  great  interoata  or  sections  of  Irish  life  look  on  the  rule  of 
any  parliament  that  could  now  be  set  np  in  Dublin  as  absolnte 
niin,  as  the  greatest  calamity  that  could  befall  them.  On  this 
side,  too,  ore  the  vast  and  growing  organization  and  the  fierce,  yet 
disciplined,  passion  of  the  Ulster  Orangemen,  who  have  pledged 
themselves  to  resist  home  rule  to  the  very  last,  and  who,  if  it  were 
ever  established,  might  once  more  play  a  most  formidable  part  in 
Irish  history. 

A  remarkable  letter  written  by  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College,* 
and  published  shortly  after  Mr.  Gladstone  announced  his  con- 
version to  home  rule,  clearly  shows  the  effect  which  that  conver- 
sion at  once  had  upon  Irish  credit.  There  was  an  immediate  fall 
1^^  the  more  important  securities.     In  three  months  the  luU  in 

^^^^BB«T.  Jobn  Stubba.  D.  D..  Murub  15. 1866.  ^H 
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ten  of  what  had  always  been  deemed  the  most  important  and 
secare  inyestment  fands  in  Ireland  amounted  to  no  less  than 
£44119^00,  or  nearly  19^  per  cent.  If  home  rule  were  carried^  it 
18  perfectly  certain  that  its  first  result  would  be  a  fatal  shock  to 
Irish  credit  and  a  great  emigration  of  capital  and  industry ;  and 
it  is  no  less  certain  that  it  must  be  accompanied  or  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  stringent  coercive  legislation  for  the  subjection  of 
Ulster.  There  would  be  the  gravest  danger  of  an  armed  resist- 
ance by  the  Orangemen,  and  at  least  of  a  general  strike  against 
taxation  in  the  north,  and  British  troops  would  soon  be  required 
to  place  the  most  loyal,  industrious^  and  hitherto  law-abiding 
population  of  Ireland  under  the  rule  of  rebels  and  outside  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

And  to  whom  would  the  guardianship  of  Irish  government 
then  pass  ?    There  can  be  no  greater  folly  in  politics  than  to  set 
np  a  governing  machine  without  considering  into  whose  hands  it 
wonld  fall  and  in  what  spirit  it  would  work ;  and  there  is  no 
greater  crime  that  a  public  man  can  commit  than  to  place  the 
l(ovemment  of  a  nation  in  the  hands  of  dishonest  and  disloyal 
men.     A  long,  patient,   and  most  impartial  judicial  inquiry, 
condncted  by  some  of  the  ablest  judges  in  England,  and  sup- 
ported   by  overwhelming    evidence,  has  established  beyond  al 
reasonable  doubt  the  character,  aims,  and  methods  of  the  men 
by  whom  the  home-rule  movement    has    been    organized  and 
directed,  and  who  in  a  home-rule  parliament  would  inevitably  be 
the  virtual  rulers  of  Ireland.     It  has  shown  that  at  least  eight 
of  the  most  conspicuous  leaders  entered  upon  the  movement  for 
the  express  purpose  of  producing  the  complete  severance  of  Ire- 
land from  the  British  Empire  ;  and  that  the  whole  movement  has 
been  in  the  closest  connection  with  a  conspiracy  which  was  not 
only  animated  by  avowed  and  inveterate  hatred  of  the  British 
Empire,  but  was  also  directly  responsible  for  those  hideous  dyna- 
mite  outrages  upon  unoffending    citizens  which   form  one  of 
the  blackest  pages  in  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century.     ^'  A 
tme  revolutionary  movement  in  Ireland,"  Mr.  Parnell  once  said, 
**  should,  in  my  opinion,  partake  both  of  a  constitutional  and  an 
illegal  character.   It  should  be  both  an  open  and  a  secret  organi- 
sation, nsing  the  constitution  for  its  own  purposes,but  also  taking 
advantage  of  its  secret  combination.^'    ''  While  our  objects  lie 
far  beyond  what  may  be  obtained  by  agitation,''  said  a  confiden- 
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tial  circalor  of  the  OUn-nn-OHel  conspiracy,  "  »  nutioKul  pftrlUp 
ment  is  ait  object  whicli  we  ure  bound  to  obtniii  by  an;  mean* 
offered.  The  achievement  of  a  uational  parliament  give«  u 
footing  upon  Irish  soil ;  it  givca  ns  the  agencies  and  inatruinunt- 
alities  of  a  govoTnmf^nl  ile  facto  at  the  very  commencement  at 
thi)  Irisii  struggle.  It  plitces  the  government  of  the  land  in  thf 
hands  of  our  friends  and  brothers.  It  removes  the  CasUe'e  riiigi 
and  gives  na  what  we  may  well  express  as  the  plant  of  an  armell 
revolution.  From  thia  staud-point  the  restoration  of  Parliameal 
is  part  of  onr  programme."* 

This  culculation  is  a  perfectly  jast  one.  To  any  one  who  ha 
any  real  knowledge  of  Irish  history  few  things  can  be  at  once  men 
grotesque  and  more  audacious  than  the  appeals  which  are  some 
times  made  to  the  merits  of  the  old  Protestant  and  intensely  loya 
Parliament  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  consisted  mainly  al 
the  more  important  landlords  of  the  country,  as  an  argnment  fai 
Buch  a  parliament  as  could  now  be  set  np.  Is  it  conceivable  thai 
the  integrity  of  the  empire  could  subsist  if  all  the  vast  powen 
which  mnst  necessarily  reside  in  an  Irish  parliament  were  andei 
the  direction  of  old  Fenian  conspirators  and  of  men  who  had  beei 
paid  by  the  paymasters  of  murderers  P  If  such  a  state  of  thingi 
could  endure  in  times  of  peace  and  pi-oaperity,  could  it  last  through 
the  agonies  of  some  great  and  perhaps  disastrous  European  woT) 
when  the  very  esiatence  of  the  empire  was  menaced,  when  all  iU 
resources  were  strained  to  the  utmost  ?  Is  it  not  absolutely  ce* 
tain  that  differences  must  frequently  arise  between  the  two  Iegi» 
laturea,  and  in  what  spirit  would  they  be  treated  ?  For  yean 
it  has  been  a  main  object  of  the  present  leaders  of  the  home-rul^ 
party  to  stimulate  among  great  sections  of  the  Irish  people  a  con- 
stant, unreasoning  hatred  of  England  and  the  English  govern- 
ment, to  teach  them  to  regard  every  incident  in  foreign  politic* 
with  favor  exactly  in  proportion  as  it  was  likely  to  prove  injurioaa 
to  the  interests  of  the  empire.  Can  any  reasonable  man  snppoaa 
that  this  spirit  wonld  at  once  cease  ?  Even  if  the  origind 
agitators  undorwout  some  semi -miraculous  process  of  political' 
conversion,  would  not  others  inevitably  arise  to  displace  them  by 
playing  on  the  same  popular  piissiona  ?  Any  restrictions  tba 
were  imposed  on  the  local  parliament  wonld  at  once  form  a  prs 
text  for  conflict ;  and  what  would  be  likely  to  happen  If  thj 
IE  BpealiJ  comtalsalon.  l«3B.  pp.  IS,  110.  UI. 
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parliament  supported  by  the  people  pronounced  those  restrictions 
to  be  null  and  Toid^  and  if  there  were  no  means  of  enforcing  them 
except  a  civil  war  ? 

This  is,  however,  by  no  means  the  full  force  of  the  case.  It  is 
one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  present  conspiracy  that  the 
leaders,  having  found  it  impossible  to  arouse  the  mass  of  the  Irish 
farmers  in  a  purely  Fenian  or  national  struggle,  resolved  to  con- 
Tert  the  movement  into  an  agrarian  struggle  by  making  it  one  for 
the  ruin  and  expulsion  of  the  landlords  of  Ireland.  The  true  and 
main  motive  of  this  movement  was  not  agrarian,  but  political. 
It  was  desired  to  enlist  in  the  movement  a  powerful  class  who  had 
shown  themselves  half-hearted,  and  it  was  desired  to  ruin  or 
expel  another  class  who  were  the  most  powerful  supporters  of  the 
Union  and  the  connection.  In  the  report  of  the  special  commis- 
sion the  evidence  substantiating  this  charge  has  been  arrayed  with 
a  fulness  that  leaves  nothing  to  desire,  and  the  history  of  this 
policy  may  be  clearly  traced  to  the  writings  of  Lalor  and  Mitchel. 
It  was  favored  by  a  period  of  keen  agricultural  depression,  and  it 
was  supported  by  large  American  subscriptions. 

One  part  of  this  campaign  consisted  in  a  skilfully-organized 
and  widespread  conspiracy  to  defraud  creditors  and  repudiate 
contracts.  Tenants  were  instructed  to  settle  for  themselves  what 
rent  they  would  pay,  and,  if  that  sum  was  refused,  to  lodge  it 
with  trustees  who  were  to  employ  it  in  resisting  the  creditor. 
They  were  at  the  same  time  taught  that  rent  was  mere  robbery  ; 
that  the  prairie  value  of  land  at  the  utmost  was  all  to  which  its 
owner  was  entitled ;  that  rents  would  be  reduced  again  and 
again  with  each  successive  triumph  of  the  home-rule  party  ;  that 
the  total  abolition  of  the  landlords  of  the  country  was  the  object 
to  be  aimed  at,  and  that  when  it  was  attained  the  independence 
of  Ireland  would  be  won.  The  Pope  has  recently  autlioritatively 
condemned  the  "  plan  of  campaign  "  as  plainly  immoral,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  most  fervent  Protestant  can  fail  to  agree 
with  him. 

Mr.  Gladstone  once  declared  that  a  body  of  men  "have  arisen 
in  Ireland  who  are  not  ashamed  to  preach  in  Ireland  the  doctrines 
of  public  plunder'';  and  he  added  :  *'  If  you  go  forth  upon  a  mis- 
sion to  demoralize  a  people  by  teaching  them  to  make  the  prop- 
erty of  their  neighbors  the  object  of  their  covetous  desire,  it  does 
not  require  superhuman  gifts  to  find  a  certain  number  of  follov#- 
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I  era  and  adherentB  for  a  doctrine  snch  as  that."  It  was,  hoffevel', 
I  olearly  seen  by  the  leaders  of  the  movement  that  these  meaeuree 
vonid  fail  unless  they  were  supported  by  a  system  of  orgauized 
intimidation  to  prevent  honest  men  from  paying  their  debts  and 
farmers  from  taking  the  vacant  farms,  and  to  bring  ruin  and  every 
form  of  wretchedness  on  all  persons  who  refused  toobejtheordets 
of  the  Land  League.  This  system  has  been  judicially  pronounced 
by  the  special  commissioners  to  be  a  "  criminal  conspiracy,"  and 
they  have  described  it,  in  language  which  is  certainly  not  beyond 
the  truth,  as  an  "  elaborate  and  all-pervading  tyranny,"  It  has 
produced  many  murders,  and  countless  outrages  which  are  only  a 
degree  less  horrible  than  murder.  It  pursnes  the  poor  man  with 
a  cold  and  calculated  cruelty  in  every  business  of  life,  deprives 
him  of  the  very  necessaries  of  existence,  follows  him  with  the 
finger  of  scorn  even  into  the  house  of  God,  drives  the  child  out 
of  the  school,  withholds  medicines  from  the  dying  and  sometimes 
coffins  from  the  dead,  mutilates  hideously  the  harmless  cattle 
that  are  browsing  on  an  evicted  farm,  greets  with  jeora  and  fero- 
cious merriment  the  widow  and  the  orphans  of  the  murdered  man. 
If  the  reader  suspects  that  there  is  the  smallest  strain  of  ex* 
aggeration  in  this  picture,  he  should  examine  the  vast  mass  of 
sworn  evidence  which  has  been  brought  before  the  special  com- 
mission, and  he  will  then  he  able  to  nnderataud  the  true  character 
of  a  tyranny  as  barbarous  and  as  elaborate  as  any  that  has  been 
witnessed  in  modern  days.  If  he  will  next  turn  to  the  sworn  re- 
ports of  the  speeches  of  the  leaders  of  the  League,  he  will  have 
little  difficulty  in  concluding  that  all  this  mass  of  cruelty,  tyranny, 
and  fraud  is  the  direct  and  inevitable  consequence  of  their  lan- 
guage and  of  their  counsels.  Ue  will  then,  perhaps,  understand 
the  feeling  with  which  respectable  Irishmen  look  on  those  English 
politicians  who  have  taken  such  men  as  their  allies,  and  upon 
those  American  politicians  who  are  accustomed  to  honor  such  men 
as  "patriots." 

I  shall  not  pursue  this  subject  further,  nor  can  I  attempt  here 
to  discuss  fully  the  agrarian  condition  of  Ireland  and  its  bearing 
on  the  present  agitation.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  impoi^ 
tance,  but  it  would  require  an  article  to  itself;  and  I  have  already, 
I  fear,  trespassed  too  much  on  the  hospitality  of  The  North 
American  Review.  I  would  only  ask  the  American  reader 
wliether  any  serious  and   honest    government  could  place  j^^H 
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^ole  lauded  property  of  a  country  at  ths  disposal  of  men  liold- 
\  these  principles  aud  parsuiug  this  policy.  I  may  here  be 
[wrmitted  to  repent  a  lew  lines  which  I  wrote  on  this  subject  in 
the  beginning  of  ISSG. 

"IrrespectlTelr  of  the  enormons  sums  ot  Bugliett  money  that  have  been 
[iiTest«d  either  in  the  proprietorship  at  Irish  soU  or  in  mortgages  upon  it, 
the  obligation  ot  hoaor  as  well  as  of  interest  which  rests  upon  the  English 
garenunent  ia  of  the  moat  overwhelming  ktud.  There  is.  In  the  first  place, 
the  general  dntj  of  every  government  to  protect  propcrtj  which  baa  grown 
Dp  under  !ta  rule.  There  is,  In  the  next  place,  the  aotariotis  tact  that  a  chief 
cause  ot  the  unpopuliU'ity  of  Irish  landlorda  i^  their  attachment  to  the  Eog- 
liah  connection,  and  that  the  agrarian  agitation  is  weU  known  to  have  been 
b^un  by  the  Fenian  or  Separatist  party,  chiefly  Itecaose  withoat  holding 
oat  some  prospect  ot  direct  pecuuiary  advantage  they  could  not  entiat  the 
farmere  fully  in  their  cause.  There  U,  in  the  third  place,  the  tact  that  about 
£52,000.000  has,  in  the  lifetime  ot  a  sini;le  generation,  lieen  Invested  under 
the  EDCombered'Estates  Act  in  the  purchase  of  Irish  land,  at  the  invitation 
of  thegovemmenC,  and  that  all  that  land  is  held  under  a  distinct  Parliameat- 
kry  title.  There  U,  in  the  tourth  place  the  tact  that  Farllameut  hasjuit 
eMkbUahed  a  new  court  for  the  express  purpose  of  regulating  the  conditions 
of  Irish  property,  and  has  exacted  large  sacrifices  from  the  Irish  landlords 
tor  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  general  beneOt  of  the  couiitrj.  It  obliga- 
tions o(  honor  so  strong,  so  clear,  and  so  accumulated  are  neglected,  no  prop- 
erty held  under  the  guarantee  of  the  English  govemmeut  can  l>e  permanenl- 
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A  few  words  may  here  be  inserted  about  the  present  position 
Irish  tenants — a  subject  which  has.  I  believe,  been  scandalously 
irepreeenled  in  America,  The  past  agrarian  history  of  Ireland 
loabtedly  contains  many  dark  and  shameful  pages,  though  it 
be  easily  proved  that  in  the  memory  of  living  men  the  hard- 
ships which  have  been  endured  by  Irish  tenants  hare,  in  the 
enormous  majority  of  cases,  not  been  duo  to  the  oppression  of  any 
class  or  individuals  in  Ireland,  but  to  the  irresistible  pressnro  of 
economical  ca-ases — to  a  great  famine  falling  upon  an  immensely 
eicessiTe  population,  and  to  the  convemon  of  arable  land  into 
pasture,  which,  under  the  conditions  of  Irish  soil  and  climate, 
was  Bl>solute1y  inevitable  as  soon  as  England  opened  her  ports  to 
foreign  corn  and  American  corn  came  into  the  market. 

There  were,  however,  nndoubtedly  defects  in  the  law,  espe- 
cially in  the  matter  of  the  protection  of  improvements  made  by 
tenants,    and    it    is    the    great   merit    of    the    Land    Act    of 
170  that    it   very    fully   met  this  want.       Since  then,   how- 
mnoh  additional  legislation — some   of  it,  in   my  opinion. 
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of  very  doubtful  juBtico  oud  ozpodieucy — has  been  oi 
iu  favor  of  the  Irish  agricultural  teaaut,  and  it  is  not  too  mt 
to  say  that  it  haspUced  him  ia  a  positiou  um({ue  iu  the  civUi 
globe.  Although  ho  maj  have  contracted  to  hold  his  tei 
by  tlie  year  or  fur  u  fisted  nuuibor  of  years,  he  iB  now  eutitled 
remain  forever  on  his  farm  so  long  an  ho  pays  his  rent  and  ful^ 
fils  certain  etuy  statutory  obhgations.  His  rent  is  fixed,  not  by 
contract  or  by  market  value,  but  by  au  iadependeat  judlci&l 
body.  Ho  baa  a  right  before  and  after  eviction  to  sell  the  good- 
will of  Ilia  furm,  for  which  he  frequently  obtains  a  larger  sum  than 
could  be  obtained  for  t!:o  freehold,  lie  is  entitled  to  full  compen- 
fcitioii  for  all  permanent  improvements ;  and  a  system  of  purchase 
has  been  carried,  and  is  about  to  be  largely  extended,  under 
which  the  government  lends  him  the  whole  sum  that  is  required 
to  buy  his  farm,  on  such  terms  that,  by  paying  for  forty-nine 
yeara  an  annual  sum  which  ia  considerably  less  than  his  actual 
judicial  rent,  he  will  become  the  owner  of  his  tenancy.  In  this 
manner  every  tenant  can,  with  the  consent  of  his  landlord, 
vert  a  judioial  rent  of  £50  a  year  luto  a  terminable  paymeiil 
the  government  of  £36  or  £40. 

These  are  only  the  loading  provisions  of  a  legislation  to  whii 
I  believe  no  adequate  parallel  can  be  found  in  the  statute-books  of 
any  other  country.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  owner  in  Ireland, 
as  in  all  other  countries,  can  ultimately  take  possession  of  his 
property  if  the  legal  conditions  nnder  which  it  is  held  are  persist- 
ently violated  ;  but  even  this  last  right  of  eviction  is  restricted  and 
guarded  in  Ireland  iu  a  manner  which  is  wholly  unknown  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  empire.  Not  only  is  tho  defaulting  tenant 
credited  with  the  value  of  his  improvements  and  enabled  to  sell 
tho  good  will  of  his  farm.  It  is  also  provided  that  he  cannot 
evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent  unless  he  is  an  entire  year  in 
rear ;  and  even  then,  if  his  rent  is  less  than  £100  a  year,  he  has 
months  more  given  him  dnringwhich  he  mayredeem  his  tenai 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  evictions  only 
take  place  when  the  judicial  rents  have  been  several  years  iu  ar- 
rear  iind  after  large  offers  by  the  landlord  have  been  made  and 
refused;  and  it  will  beusually  found  that  when  in  these  cases  there 
has  been  real  distress,  the  chief  burden  has  not  been  rent,  bnt 
loans  which  hare  been  raised  at  extravagant  interest  from  loari- 
uaurers  and  shopkeepers. 
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I  shall  not  venture  to  maintain  that  in  the  infinite  variety  of 
human  circumstances  absolutely  no  case  of  harsh  eviction  can 
even  now  take  place  in  Ireland  ;  but  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
for  one  such  case  there  are  hundreds  in  London  and  in  New 
York.  In  one  respect,  it  is  true,  many  of  these  Irish  evicted 
tenants  are  deeply  to  be  pitied,  for  many  who  are  perfectly 
solvent  have  been  most  reluctantly  compelled  to  give  up  their 
farms  by  the  odious  tyranny  I  have  described.  But  it  is  not  to 
beat  down  such  a  tyranny  that  subscriptions  are  asked  for  in 
America. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  in  a  largo  part  of  the  west  of  Ireland 
great  chronic  poverty  prevails.  The  soil  there  is  chiefly  rock  or 
morass  ;  and  the  immense  rainfall,  which  is  the  consequence  of 
mountains  bordering  on  a  vast  ocean,  renders  it  impossible  that 
it  can  ever  be  made  agriculturally  productive.  In  Scotland 
there  is  a  large  extent  of  laud  under  the  same  conditions,  but 
there  the  agricultural  population  has,  for  the  most  part,  long 
since  migrated  to  Canada  or  the  United  States,  and  the  land  is 
either  turned  into  large  sheep-walks  or  employed  for  sporting 
purposes,  which  at  least  bring  into  it  much  money  and  much 
profitable  employment.  Nothing  of  the  kind  exists  or  was  ever 
contemplated  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  but  there  are  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  small  cottiers  holding  portions  of  land  too  barren  and 
too  scant  to  support  them  in  common  decency  through  the  year. 
They  do  not,  however,  depend  solely  on  the  land.  Some  are  fish- 
ermen, but  the  furious  swell  of  the  unbroken  Atlantic,  the  want 
of  boats  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  breast  it,  and  the  difficulty  of 
finding  a  market  for  the  fish  have  greatly  restricted  this  industry. 
The  kelp  manufacture,  which  ones  largely  assisted  these  poverty- 
stricken  cottiers,  has  almost  ceased,  and  their  chief  resource  has 
long  been  the  harvest  work  in  England.  Unhappily  this,  too, 
has  failed  them.  Agricultural  depression,  the  spread  of  pasture, 
and  the  spread  of  agricultural  machinery  in  England  have  de- 
prived them  of  a  great  portion  of  their  scanty  earnings. 

All  the  bast  observers  agree  that  in  these  parts  of  Ireland  the 
question  of  rent  is  of  little  importance.  The  rents  of  these  small 
cottiers  are  generally  £4  a  year  or  under  ;  they  are  very  irregu- 
larly paid  ;  and  even  if  they  were  wholly  swept  away,  the  situation 
of  the  population  would  not  be  materially  improved.  For  this 
part  of  the  Irish  question  it  must  be  clear  to  every  impartial 
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observer  that  the  only  railitnl  care  is  emignitton,  bat  to  this  the 
party  of  the  agitators  is  bitterly  opposed.  Short  ol  emigration, 
however,  something  may  be  done,  and  it  has  been  one  ol  the 
great  merits  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  the  present  goTernment  that 
they  bare  grappled  witli  the  problem  more  resolutely  than  any  of 
their  predecessors.  The  light  milwuys  which  are  now  being 
rigorously  pushed  on  by  the  government  in  the  poorest  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  the  provisioos  for  the  encouragement  of  fisheries  and 
agriculture  which  have  been  introduced— largely,  I  believe,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Tuke — into  the  T^and- Purchase  Bill  now 
before  Parliament,  will  do  much  to  palliate,  though  they  cannot 
wholly  cure,  theevih  The  recent  reception  of  Mr.  Balfour  in 
Donegal  shows  clearly  that,  in  spite  of  calumny  and  agitation, 
the  good  work  he  is  doing  for  these  poor  cottiers  is  clearly  nnder- 
fltood. 

These  remedial  measures,  however,  as  well  as  the  syatem  of 
land-purchase  from  which  so  much  is  to  be  expocled,  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  application  to  the  development  of  Irish  resources 
of  the  unrivalled  oredit  of  the  empire.  Of  this  inestimable  bene- 
fit Ireland  would  be  at  once  deprived  by  the  triumph  of  homo 
rule.  Every  man  of  business  can  estimate  the  probable  credit  of 
a  government  set  up  in  violent  opposition  to  the  most  industrious 
and  prosperous  portions  of  the  nation,  and  conducted  by  profes- 
sional agitators  who  have  for  years  been  making  the  systematic 
violation  of  contracts  and  the  systematic  defiance  of  law  their 
engines  of  political  propagandism.  The  pyramid  of  Irish  credit 
is  not  likely  to  rise  very  high,  if  its  foundations  are  laid  in  wide- 
spread fraudulent  bankruptcy.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  have 
been  great  revolutions  in  which  appeals  to  cupidity  and  attacks 
npon  property  have  borno  a  considerable  part.  In  the  great 
French  Revolution  these  elements  had  a  large,  though  never  a 
dominant,  place,  but  the  results  have  not  been  encouraging,  and 
M.  Taine  has  recently  shown,  in  an  admirable  volume,  how  it 
was  only  the  long,  stern  despotism  of  Napoleon  that  restored  the 
shattered  credit  of  the  nation.  In  the  American  Revolution 
also  there  was  a  party  which  advocated  the  repudiation  of  private 
debts  as  a  means  of  political  action  ;  hut  in  the  American  strug- 
gle such  methods  only  bore  a  very  small  place,  and  it  is  to  the 
eternal  honor  of  John  Adama  that  he  most  strenuously  rebttked 
thorn. 
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Bat  in  the  Irish  home-rule  moyement  attacks  upon  contract 
and  debt,  and  appeals  to  the  cupidity  of  large  classes,  have 
formed  the  very  mainspring  of  the  machine.  The  most  constant 
boast,  the  most  effective  argument,  of  the  leaders  has  been  their 
success  in  breaking  down  contracts,  ruining  those  who  depended 
on  them,  reducing  or  abolishing  rents.  Is  it  credible  that  any 
sound  economical  or  political  edifice  could  be  raised  on  such  a 
basis  ?  Are  Irish  landlords  the  only  class  with  whom  contracts 
can  be  made  and  broken  ?  In  any  possible  home-rule  system  the 
local  parliament  must  be  bound  to  England  by  contracts  of  the 
most  vital  character,  relating  to  the  defence  of  the  empire  and 
the  contribution  of  Ireland  to  the  national  debt.  What  chance 
would  there  be  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger  of  such  con- 
tracts being  observed  if  the  administration  of  Ireland  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  authors  of  the  "  no-rent  manifesto  "  and  of  *'  the 
plan  of  campaign/'  and  if  they  had  the  spirit  of  Feniauism  be- 
hind them  ?  How  can  industry  flourish,  or  capital  increase,  or 
prosperity  spread,  in  a  country  where  such  a  spirit  is  in  the 
ascendant,  and  where  the  people  are  successfully  taught  to  look 
upon  politics  chiefly  as  an  instrument  of  plunder  ?  What  order, 
what  liberty,  can  be  expected  in  Ireland  if  the  maintenance  of 
law  is  intrusted  to  systematic  law-breakers,  and  the  security  of 
individual  freedom  to  the  very  men  who  invented  and  supported 
the  tyranny  of  the  Land  League  ? 

These  considerations  have  long  been  urged  by  many  who  are 
very  sensible  of  the  profound  differences  between  England  and 
Ireland,  and  whose  natural  leanings  are  all  in  the  direction  of  an 
extension  of  local  government  as  far  as  such  an  extension  is  com- 
patible with  an  honest  and  loyal  administration  of  affairs.  They 
believe,  however,  that  no  greater  catastrophe  could  befall  either 
Ireland  or  the  empire  than  the  triumph  of  the  men  who  have  been 
conducting  this  agitation  ;  that  no  home-rule  scheme  such  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  devised  could  possibly  be  a  permanent  settlement, 
and  that  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  evil  which  the  agitation 
has  already  inflicted  upon  Ireland.  Happily,  the  singular 
success  of  the  present  administration  in  restoring  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  law  has  done  much  to  revive  peace,  confi- 
dence, and  individual  freedom  in  Ireland ;  and  whatever 
may  be  the  economical  effect  of  the  conversion  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  tenantry  of  Ireland  into  proprietors,  it  can  scarcely 
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fail  to  Btrvngthen  the  Oonservalivi^  elements  of  the  conntlfl^l 
greatly  multipljing   the  number  of  those  who  aro  direcUy^H 
tereatud  in  the   defence  of  prirate  property.     The  proc«ae,  bsvV 
ever,  must  be  a  alow  and  difficult  one.  and  the  difficulty  has  been 
immensely  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  almost  for  the  first  time  in 
Englifih  liiatory  there  is  an  opposition  in  the  Iluuse  of  Commona 
which  can  never  be  relied  on  to  snpport  the  Queen's  government 
in  maintaining  law  and  defending  those   who  ndminiBter  it,  and 
which  haa  completely  discarded,  on  Irish  questions,  not  only  the 
old  settled  policy  of  the  Liberal  party,  but  also  the  principles  and 
policy  on  which   they  had  themeclves  acted  within   the  present 
decade. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  deny  that  the  whole  aspect  and 
prospects  of  home  rule  have  been  completely  changed  by  very 
recent  events.  The  undefended  divorue  cuse  in  last  November,  in 
which  Mr.  I'arnell  was  a  respondent,  for  the  first  time  completely 
dispelled  the  illusions  which  the  groat  body  of  the  English  Non- 
conformists appear  to  have  formed  about  the  character  of  that 
very  remiirkable  man,  who  has  for  many  years  governed  the  home- 
rule  movement  with  the  most  complete  despotism,  and  upon  whom 
itfl  course  in  the  immediate  future  seemed  mainly  to  depend. 
There  ia  probably  no  other  country  in  Europe  in  which  such  an 
explosion  of  feeling  as  took  place  on  this  occasion  could  have  been 
produced  by  such  a  cHuse.  It  wits  evidently  perfectly  genuine  and 
spontaneous,  and  it  sprang  from  the  most  respectable  of  senti- 
ments ;  but  it  is  not  perhaps  snrpriaing  that  it  should  have  greatly 
bewildered  foreign  nations,  and  that  it  should  have  inspired  some 
cool  observers  at  home  with  melancholy  reflections  about  the  kind 
of  influences  by  which  modern  politics  can  be  swayed. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  and  after 
more  than  fifty  years  of  active  political  life,  suddenly  annonnced 
the  complete  reversal  of  the  policy  about  Ireland  which  had 
hitherto  been  uniformly  pursued  by  his  party  and  by  himself,  the 
great  body  of  the  Enfjlieh  Nonconformists  blindly  followed  him. 
They  were  unshaken  by  all  the  revelations  of  the  special  commis- 
sion. They  were  prepared  to  place  the  government  of  their 
loyal  fellow-countrymen  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  I 
convicted  of  trea.soniible  conspiracy  ;  of  aggravated  duplicity  J; 
aconrae  of  conduct  diructty  productive  of  perhaps  as  lai^gOijj 
lonnt  of  fraud,  tyranny,  and  outrage  as  any  movement  of  I 
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nineteenth  centary  :  it  was  only  when  he  was  proved  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  the  seventh  commandment,  which  was  totally  unconnect- 
ed with  his  public  life,  that  the  scales  fell  from  their  eyes,  and 
they  declared  that  they  would  abandon  the  home-nile  cause  if 
he  remained  at  its  head.  The  vehemence  of  the  explosion  was 
probably  not  anticipated  by  any  class  of  politicians.  When  the 
divorce  case  was  known  to  be  pending,  and  only  five  days  before 
it  came  to  trial,  Mr.  Morley  considered  it  a  matter  of  so  little 
political  moment  that  he  sounded  Mr.  Parnell  about  his  willing- 
ness to  accept  the  oflSce  of  Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland  in  a  Glad- 
stonian  administration.  The  Irish  members,  on  their  side,  dis- 
dainfully disregarded  the  Nonconformist  protest.  They  unani- 
mously reelected  Mr.  Parnell  their  chairman ;  at  a  great  and 
most  enthusiastic  meeting  in  Dublin,  in  which  Mr.  Justin  Mc- 
Carthy and  Mr.  Healy  took  a  leading  part,  they  announced 
their  unbroken  allegiance  to  him,  and  at  the  time  when  they  took 
these  decisive  steps  not  a  murmur  of  dissent  was  heard  from  the 
Irish  bishops. 

But  meanwhile  the  Nonconformist  protests  were  pouring  in, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  blind  to  their  significance.  On  the 
24th  of  November  he  wrote  the  famous  letter  which  broke  up  the 
home-rule  party  by  insisting  that  Mr.  Parnell  should  resign  the 
leadership  of  the  Irish  party.  The  expressions  of  the  letter  were 
carefully  weighed.  Tliere  was  a  warm  eulogy  of  Mr.  ParnelFs 
past  career.  The  writer  urged  his  request  solely  on  the  ground  of 
political  expediency,  and  not  at  all  on  the  ground  of  public  morals ; 
and  his  words  only  implied,  and  were  generally  believed  to  point 
to,  a  mere  temporary  retirement  until  the  inconvenient  storm  had 
passed.  He  had  arrived,  he  said,  **  at  a  certain  conclusion  with 
regard  to  the  continuance  at  the  present  moment  of  Mr.  Parneirs 
leadership  of  the  Irish  party."  '*  Notwithstanding  the  splendid 
services  rendered  by  Mr.  Parnell  to  the  country,  his  continuance 
at  the  present  moment  in  the  leadership  would  be  productive  of 
consequences  disjistrous  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  cause  of 
Ireland."  It  would  make  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  '*  retention  of  the 
leadership  of  the  Liberal  party     .     .     .    almost  a  nullity." 

The  sequel  is  well  known.  ^Ir.  Parnell  not  only  refused  to 
retire,  but  at  once  appealed  to  that  Fenian  and  anti-English  senti- 
ment which  was  supposed  to  be  extinct.  For  years  the  Glad- 
Btonian  politicians  had  been  perpetually  boasting  of  the  **  union 
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of  hearts "  they  had  created,  and  cooEtantlf  appealing  both  in 
public  and  in  privalc  to  the  "atroiig  conservative  instincts"  of 
Mr-  Parnell  as  the  Bheet-aiichor  of  tlieir  catiBe,  the  best  guars 
of  the  safe  working  of  home  rule.  Few  things  in  modero  polil 
Lave  been  more  amusing  than  the  bewtldennl  dismay  with  v 
they  read  the  manifesto  to  the  Irish  people  in  which  3Ir.  Pat 
held  them  up  as  "  the  English  wolves  now  howling  for  his  dec 
tion  "  ;  denounced  the  "  insolent "  attempt  of  an  English  ] 
to  assume  a  right  of  veto  upon  the  Irish  leadership;  doc 
that  it  was  no  moral  conviction,  bnt  simply  the  ParliamentH 
coercion  exercised  by  the  Irish  party,  that  had  "forced  Dpon ^ 
English  people  the  necessity  of  granting  homo  rule  to  Ireland' 
and  assured  the  people,  on  the  strength  of  a  confidential  conver- 
sation held  by  him  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  the  proposals  and 
intentions  of  the  English  statesman  were  totally  inadequate  to 
solve  the  question  that  was  pending  betweea  England  and  Ire- 
land. 

Mr.  Parnell  did  not  carry  with  him  a  majority  of  his  col- 
leagues. The  bishops,  after  a  silence  of  a  fortnight,  tardily  dis- 
covered that  it  was  contrary  to  public  morality  that  they  should 
follow  a  leader  who  bud  been  in  the  divorce  court ;  and  the  pent- 
up  hatreds  and  jealousies  in  the  home-rule  party,  which  during 
Mr.  Parnell's  long  autocracy  had  been  prudently  suppressed, 
flamed  forth  without  restraint.  In  England  the  Gladstonian 
papers  vied  with  each  other  in  abusing  Mr.  Parnell  as  vehemently 
as  they  had  praised  him  during  the  four  preceding  years,  as 
vehemently  as  they  had  denounced  him  before  the  election 
of  1685  ;  and  his  defeat  in  the  County  of  Kilki'Uuy  showed  the 
power  of  his  adversaries.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  Mr.  Parnell 
carried  with  him  nearly  thirty  members  of.  his  party  ;  he  car- 
ried with  him  the  conti-al  body  of  the  National  League  in 
Dublin  ;  he  carried  with  him  the  strong  popular  feeling  in  the 
chief  Catholic  towns  in  Ireland,  and  in  spite  of  Patrick  Ford 
and  Patrick  Egan  in  America,  and  of  Mr.  Davitt  in  Ireland,  ho 
carried  with  him  almost  the  whole  strength  of  the  Feuian  senti- 
ment of  the  country.  It  became  evident  in  the  Kilkenny  election 
that  the  struggle  which  had  begun  wm  one  between  the  power 
"'  "■"  Fenians  and  the  power  of  the  priests  ;  and  the  furious  pas- 
ungovernable  hatreds,  the  total  disregard  for  individual 
it  at  once  appeared  in  the  midst  of  a  party  which  ■? 
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principle  agreed,  clearly  showed  what  was  likely  to  be  the  state  of 
Ireland  if  ali  its  discordant  elements  were  unchained  in  the  strug- 
gles of  a  democratic  home  rule.  No  man  of  commou-sense  who 
watched  the  scene  could,  at  least,  have  the  smallest  doubt  of  the 
facility  with  which,  in  the  event  of  any  collision  between  an  Irish 
juirliament  and  an  English  government,  the  anti-English  feeling 
in  Ireland  could  be  aroused.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  Mr. 
Paniell  lost  no  time  in  making  new  appeals  to  the  cupidity  of  the 
farmers,  by  holding  out  prospects  of  again  breaking  and  reducing 
judicial  rents  if  they  would  support  him.  This,  indeed,  has  become 
the  chief  stock  in  trade  of  the  Irish  agitators. 

But  Mr.  Parnell  did  more  than  divide  the  party.  He  also 
tore  away  the  deceptive  veil  of  vagueness  which  had  been  thrown 
over  home  rule.  If,  like  all  other  men,  he  failed  in  extracting 
any  nnambignous  and  straightforward  statement  from  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, be  at  least  succeeded  in  pledging  both  sections  of  the 
home-rule  party  to  the  minimum  they  would  accept  from  the 
English  government.  It  was  now  shown  beyond  dispute  that  the 
Home-Rule  Bill  of  1886  would  have  proved  totally  inadequate, 
and  he  obtained  a  pledge  from  all  sections  of  the  home- 
rule  party  in  Ireland  that  they  would  accept  no  measure 
which  did  not  give  them  the  complete  control  of  the  con. 
stabnlary  and  of  the  land  of  the  country.  The  meaning  of 
these  two  points  is  very  clear.  The  first  stipulation  would 
place  in  the  hands  of  an  executive  which  would  probably  consist 
mainly  of  former  Fenian  conspirators,  and  of  men  who  bad  been 
subsidized  by  the  C'lan-na-Gael  society,  an  admirably-disciplined, 
semi-military  force  of  about  13,000  men,  and  capable  of  an  indefi- 
nite increase.  It  would  give  them  the  whole  practical  administra- 
tion of  the  law,  leaving  it  to  them  to  decide  how  far  and  in  what 
directions  property  should  be  protected  and  crime  should  be  pun- 
ished. It  would  also  place  the  prospects  of  every  man  in  a  force 
whose  loyalty  and  faithful  discharge  of  difficult  duties  during  the 
past  years  have  been  beyond  all  praise,  at  the  mercy  of  men  who 
had  been  pronounced  by  a  recent  judicial  decision  guilty  of  "  a 
crimimil  conspiracy";  guilty  of  disseminating  newspapers  inciting 
not  only  to  sedition,  hut  to  atrocious  crime  ;  gnilty  of  themselves 
establishing  "  a  system  of  intimidation  and  coercion  "  which  led 
to  crime  and  outrage,  and  "  persisting  in  it  with  knowledge  of  its 
The  second  stipulation  was  simply  to  place  the  whole  land 
.  cui.— HO.  413.  a 
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of  the  country  at  the  ilieposal  of  men  who  ha 

Mr.  UlodstoQo's  well-known   phrase)   the   "advocacy 

plunder"  their  main  lustrumeut  of  political  propagani 

It  is  undoubtedly  true — though  not  many  years  sin 
have  beeu  deemed  incredible — that  English  politici« 
be  fauud  ready  to  advocate  these  coQcessions,  but  1 
lieve  that  any  British  Parliament  will  be  induced  to  n 
The  pressure  of  obvious  self-interest  will,  no  doubt,  b 
some  kind  of  reunion  of  the  shuttored  home-rule  ptu 
the  time  these  lines  appear  in  print  it  is  very  likely  ta 
plished.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  the  lessons  of  ra 
will  be  forgotten,  and  they  have  profoundly  altered  tl 
prospect.  Great  numbers  of  very  honest  men  had 
home  rule  through  sentiment ;  through  misplaced  hei 
through  party  discipline;  through  ignorance  of  the  ti 
Ireland,  or  through  the  common  error  of  judging  pol 
Stract  principles  and  formulm,  without  taking  any  pail 
tain  how  in  particular  instances  they  were  likely  to  wi 
men  had  no  wish  to  rob  any  one  or  to  oppress  any  on« 
imagined  that  an  honest  and  orderly  government  cou! 
lished  on  a  home-rule  basis  which  would  conciliate  the 
pie  and  settle  the  Irish  question.  The  events  of  the  ] 
have  gone  far  to  undeceive  them,  and  to  show  them 
toward  which  they  were  impelling  both  Ireland  and  th 

To  another  clues  the  lesson  of  the  election  of  188& 
recent  explosion  has  perhaps  not  been  less  salntary.  A 
has  been  given  to  the  gambling  for  a  disloyal  Irish  votj 
of  late  years  most  seriously  lowered  the  level  of  politic 
in  England.  Many  acute  men  have  come  to  see  thai 
on  that  vote  they  have  been  leaning  on  a  broken  reed  j 
is  an  independent  element  of  honesty  and  patriotism  ii 
try  which,  if  it  is  once  fairly  roused,  will  baffle  alii 
lations ;  and  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  politici&D 
fice  their  honor  without  serving  their  interests.  P\ 
not  only  on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  such  a' 
required. 

W.  E.  H. 
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compronilse  or  settlement,  It  not  (□  ft  mutual  ftgreemeat  to  sepante.  In 
which  case  it  is  possible  he  would  bave  been  forced  [or  »  support  to  have 
cast  hla  tot  with  the  Southern  part.  tC  is  more  than  prtiljablo  that,  at  tbe 
toess-table  at  Carlisle,  Thomas  maj  have  iriven  veat  to  some  snrb  feelings 
and  opfalonB.  thea  natural  and  proper  enaagh.  Bnt.  as  soon  sa  Btr.  Lincoln 
was  installed  In  office,  and  manifcsCed  tbe  deep  feeling  ot  lore  lor  all  parta 
of  the  country,  deprecatinft  civil  war,  bnt  giving  tbe  keynote  that  the 
Union  should  be  maintained  even  if  it  had  to  be  fougbt  for,  and  Uiat  forci- 
ble sccevtion  waa  treason,  then  all  national  men.  Thomas  among  them, 
brushed  Bwaj  the  subtleties  of  the  hour,  saw  clearly  hia  duty,  and  piv 
claimed  it,  not  by  mrrt  wurda,  but  by  riding  in  fnll  uniform  at  the  bead  at 
hia  regiment  and  brigade.  Jnnufino  ti^t^ut  a  murmtir  hit  native  S'nie,  »iiii 
commanding  bis  men  to  pnt  down  forcible  resistance  by  the  musket.  As 
yon  can  recall  the  contlict  of  opinion  which  preceded  the  actual  contlict  of 
arms,  I  feel  certain  you  can  bo  paint  it  that  not  a  shadow  of  saspIcioQ  will 
rest  on  his  fair  fame. 

Tours,  W.  T.  SSKKMAK. 

One  of  tbe  historic  scenes  of  the  great  war  la  described  In  the  following 
letter  of  General  Sherman.  It  is  the  meeting  of  Grant  sad  Sherman  with 
Fresident  Lincoln  on  board  Che  "Ocean  Queen"  at  City  Point,  Just  before 
tbe  close  of  tbe  war,  and  quite  close  to  the  tragic  event  that  ended  in  tbe 
President's  death.  It  ia.  possibly,  the  <;nly  council  of  tbe  kind  held  during 
the  whole  war.  Certain  It  is  that  at  no  other  time  during  tbe  contest  did 
the  distinguished  cammanders  meet  tbe  President  together. 

It  was  from  this  interview  that  Sherman  went  to  receive  the  surrender 
of  Johnston's  army,  and  it  Is  non-ooulidently  believed  that,  had  Lincoln 
lived  to  see  the  event,  Sherman's  first  terms  with  Johnston  would  have 
been  approved.  Lincoln's  wish  was  for  perfect  maj;nanlmity  towards  the 
South — a  magnanimity  that  has  been  practised  by  his  successors  in  fact, 
even  when  tlie  principles  of  Sherman  and  of  Lincoln  were  in  theory 
condemned. 


Thanksgiving  Day.  [ 
flott.  J.  N.  Arnold,  Chicago,  III. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  .  .  .  We  arrived  [at  City  Point]  during  the  afternoon  of 
March  27  [1865],  and  I  found  Oeneral  Grant  and  ststT  occupying  a  neat  set  of 
log  huts  on  abluffoverlooking  the  James  River.  Tbe  General's  family  waa 
with  him.  We  had  quite  a  long  and  friendly  talk,  when  he  remarked  that 
the  President,  Mr.  Lincoln,  was  near  by,  in  a  steamer  lying  at  t'  ;  dock,  and 
be  proimsed  that  we  should  call  at  once.  We  did  so,  and  founa  Mr.  Lincoln 
on  board  the  "Ocean  Queen."  We  hod  met  In  the  early  part  of  the  war, 
and  he  recognised  roe,  and  received  me  with  a  warmth  of  manner  and  ex- 
pression that  was  most  grBleful.  We  then  sat  some  time  in  the  after-csbin, 
and  Mr.  Llnculn  made  many  inquires  about  the  events  which  attended  the 
rch  from  Savannah  to  Goldsbora.  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  nnmeroos 
|B  about  "our  bummerti,''  of  wblcli  be  had  heard  much. 

I  in  lively  conversation,  hla  face  brightened  wonderfully,  bnt  if  tbe 
tation  flagged,  hia  face  ossamed  a  sad  and  sorrowful  expression. 

~  '  explained  to  bim  that  my  next  move  from  Gohtoi- 
rmj— increased  to  sn.OOO  men  by  Schofleld's 
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Terrr'a  re^nroreemenU— In  close  communication  withGener&l  Grant's  army, 
tb»a  iaveati[>g  Lee  In  Ricbmoud.  and  tbat,  unleaa  Lee  could  eOoct  bU 
cscjipe  and  make  Junction  with  Johuston  in  Nortb  Carolina,  be  would  soon 
be  shut  up  in  Richmond,  with  no  posaibility  of  aupplj,  and  would  have  to 
BorrctidDr.  Mr.  Lincoln  waseitremetj  lotereBted  in  thia  vlan  of  (he  case, 
muiX  when  we  explained  that  Lee's  onl;  diance  wad  to  escape,  Join  Johnston, 
a.[id,  being  then  tietwcen  me  in  North  Carolina  and  Grant  In  Virginia,  be 
tuiuld  cliooM  whicb  to  fight.  Hr.  Lincoln  aeemed  unusually  impressed  wlcb 
tbi«,  but  General  Grant  explained  that  at  tbe  very  moment  of  our  conventa- 
UoD  General  Sberidan  woa  passing  bis  cavalry  across  James  River  from  tbe 
north  to  the  south  ;  tbat  be  would  with  this  cavalry  so  ext«nd  his  leftbelow 
PeterobuFK  as  to  reaob  tbe  South  Sboro  Road,  and  tbat,  if  Lee  should  "let 
go"  hii  fortiQed  lines,  be.  Grant,  would  tollow  him  so  close  tbat  be  could  not 
possibly  fall  on  me  alone  in  North  Carolina.  I,  in  like  maimer,  expressed  the 
fulleat  confidence  tbat  my  army  in  N.  Carolina  was  willing  to  cope  with 
Le«and  Johnston  combined  till  Grant  could  come  up,  but  we  both  agreed 
tbat  one  more  bloody  battle  was  likely  to  occur  before  tbe  close  of  tbe  war. 
Hr.  Lincoln  repeatedly  Inquired  as  to  General  SchoBeld's  abllit;  In  myab- 
•ence.  and  seemed  anxious  tbat  I  should  return  to  N.  Carolina,  and  more 
tban  onoe  exclaimed :  "Must  more  blood  be  sbedt  Cannot  this  last  bloody  _ 
battle  beavoided?"  We  explained  tbat  we  bad  to  presame  that  General  1 
Lee  was  a  real  general ;  that  be  most  see  tbat  Johnston  alone  was  no  bar- 
rier to  m J  prOKrtHH ;  and  that,  if  my  army  of  80.000  veterans  ahonld  reach  I 

BaTkeavllle.  he  In  Richmond  was  lost,  and  that  we  were  forced  to  believe  be  ^^^^ri 

would  not  await  tbat  Inevitable  conclusion,  but  make  one  more  desperate  ^^^^| 

I  think  we  were  with  Mr.  Lincoln  an  hour  or  more,  and  then  returned  to  ^^^H 

General  Grant's  qnarters.  where  Sirs.  Grant  had   prepared   tor  us   eonie  ^^^H 

oolTee  or  tea.    During  this  meal  Mn.  Grant  Inquired  if   we  had  seen  Mrs.  ^^^H 

Lincoln.    I  answered,  No ;  I  did  not  know  sbo  was  on  board.    "  Now."  said  ^^^| 

Mrs.  Grant,  "yon  area  pretty  pair."  et«.,  and  went  on  to  explain  that  we  ^^^| 

had  been  guilty  of  a  piece  of  unpanlonable  mdcneaii.    But  the  General  sold ;  ^^^ 
"Never  mind,  we  will  repeat  tbe  visit  to-morrow,  and  con  then  soe  Mra. 

Tbe  next  morning  a  good  many  officers  called  lo  see  me,  among  them  ] 

Oenerala  Meade  and  Ord.  also  Admiral  Porter.  The  latter  inquired  as  to  tbe  ^^^1 

"  BUMia,"  In  which  I  bad  come  up  from  Moreboad  City,  and  explained  tbat  ^^^H 

aho  was  a  "slow  tub,"  and  he  would  send  me  back  In  the  steamer  "Bat."  ^^^| 

tCaptAin  Barnes,  U.  S.  Navy,  because  she  waa  very  fleet,  and  could  make  ^^^H 

•eventeen  knots  an  hour,  etc.    Of  course  I  did  not  object,  and  fixed  tbat  ^^^H 

KftemooD  to  start  back.  ^^^H 

Ucantlme  we  had  to  repeat  our  call  on  Ur.  Lincoln  on  board  tbe  "Ocean  ^^^H 

Queen,"  then  anchored  out  In  the  stream  at  some  distance  from  the  wharf.  ^^^H 

Admiral  Porter  wentalouK.  and  we  took  a  tug  at  the   wharf,  which  con-  ^^^J 
veyed  u*  off  to  tbe  "  Ocean  Queen."    Mr.  Lincoln  met  us  all  In  tbe  tame 
bearty  manner  as  on  the  previous  occasion,  and  this  time  we  did  not  forget 
Hn.  Lincoln.    General  Grant  inquired  for  her,  and  the  President  explained 


■ 


Uwl  she  was  not  well,  but  he  stepped  to  the  stateroom,  and  returned  U 
mUok  us  to  excuse  her.  Wu  all  took  seats  in  tbe  after-cabin,  and  tbe  con- 
«K>atlon  become  general.  1  explained  to  Mr.  Lincoln  that  Admiral  Porter 
hadgivea  me  tbe  "  Bat,"  a  very  fast  vessel,  to  carry  me  back  to  Newbem, 
•sd  tbftt  I  waa  ceodj  t?  atorC  back  then.    It  seemed  to  relieve  him,  as  be 
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wasaTraid  that  something  might  go  wrong  at  Goldaboro  In  mj  ahmatee.  I 
faiul  DO  Buth  teara,  and  the  moot  perfect  confldence  In  General  SchofleJd, 
and  doubt  not  1  said  as  macb. 

1  ought  DOt  and  ninBt  not  attempt  to  recall  the  words  of  that  coosnlt*- 
tlon.  Of  course  none  of  us  then  foresaw  the  tnwlu  end  ot  the  principal 
flgure  of  tbatgronp,  80  near  at  baud  ;  and  none  ot  us  saw  the  exact  manner 
In  which  the  war  would  close;  hut  I  know  that  I  Icit,  and  beUere  the  otben 
did,  that  the  end  ot  the  war  was  uear. 

The  ImmtnenC  danger  waa  that  Lee,  seeing  the  meshes  closing  Eorel; 
around  him,  would  not  remain  passive,  but  would  make  one  more  desperate 
effort,  and  General  Grant  was  provldlngfor  it  brgettiog  General  Sheridan'i 
cavalrj  well  tohlslett  fltmkeoas  to  wstcb  tbeflrstsrmptoniB,  and  to  bring 
the  rebel  army  to  bay  till  the  Infantry  could  come  up.  Meantime  I  asked 
two  weeks' delay  and  the  "if^'u  9110,"  wbcn  we  would  have  our  wagon* 
loaded,  and  would  start  from  Goldsboro  for  Borkesville  vin  Baleigh. 
Though  I  euioot  attempt  to  recall  tbe  words  spoken  by  any  one  of  the  pec- 
aons  present  on  that  occasion,  I  know  we  talked  generally  about  what  waa 
to  be  done  when  Iiee's  and  Johnston's  armies  were  beaten  and '  dispencd. 
On  this  point  Mr.  Lincoln  was  very  full.  He  said  that  he  had  long  thought 
oTlt;  that  he  hoped  the  end  could  be  reached  without  more  bloodshed,  hut 
in  any  event  be  wanted  us  lo  get  Che  deluded  men  ol  the  rebel  armies  dis- 
armed and  back  to  their  homes ;  that  he  contemplated  no  revetttte.  no  harsh 
measures,  but  quite  tbe  contrary;  and  that  tbelrsufTenags  and  hardships  in 
the  war  would  make  them  the  more  submissive  to  law. 

1  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Lincoln  or  anybody  else  used  this  language  at  tbe 
time,  but  I  know  I  left  his  presence  with  tbe  conviction  that  he  bad  In  bis 
mind,  or  that  bis  cabinet  bad,  some  plan  ot  settlement  ready  for  application 
the  moment  Lee  and  Johnston  were  defeated. 

In  Chicago  about  June  or  July  of  that  year,  when  all  the  facte  were  fresh 
In  my  mind,  I  told  them  to  George  P.  A.  Uealy,  the  artist,  who  was  casting 
about  for  a  subject  for  an  bl.itorlcaJ  paintinic,  and  be  adopted  this  Inter- 
view, Mr.  Lincoln  was  then  dead,  but  Healy  bad  a  portrait,  which  he  hlm- 
Mlt  bad  made  at  SpringQeld  some  Qve  oralx  years  before.  With  this 
portrait,  some  existing  photographs,  and  tbe  stronK  resemblance  in  form  ot 
Mr.  Swett,  of  Chicago,  to  Mr.  Lincoln  be  wade  the  picture  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
seen  in  this  group.  For  General  Grant,  Admiral  Porter,  and  myself  he  had 
actual  sittings,  and  lam  satisHed  tbe  four  portraits  In  this  group  of  Healy's 
are  the  l)est  extant.  The  original  picture,  llfe-slie,  is,  I  believe,  now  in 
Chicago,  the  property  of  Mr.  McCaig;  but  Ucaly  afterwards,  in  Rome, 
painted  ten  smaller  copies,  about  eighteen  by  twenty-lour  inches,  one  of 
which  I  now  have,  and  it  is  now  within  view.  I  tbink  the  likeness  of  Mr. 
Uncoln  by  far  the  best  of  the  many  I  have  seen  elsewhere,  and  those  of 
General  Grant,  Admiral  Porter,  and  myself  equally  good  and  faithful.  I 
think  Admiral  Porter  gave  Healj  a  written  description  of  our  relative  po- 
sitions in  that  Interview,  also  the  dimensions,  shape,  and  furniture  of  the 
cabin  of  the  "Ocean  Queen";  but  the  rainbow  is  Healy's— typical,  of  course, 
of  the  coming  peace.  In  this  plctnre  I  seem  to  be  talking,  the  others  atten- 
tively listening.  Whether  Healy  made  this  combination  from  Admiral  Por- 
ter's letter  or  not,  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  thought  that  he  caoght  tbe  idea  from 
what  t  told  bim  had  occurred  when  saying"  that  If  Leo  wonld  only  remain  in 
luld  reach  BurkesviUe  we  would  have  him  between  an 
tulting  tbe  action  lo  the  word. 
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•a  little  whftt  Heal;  meant  by  bis  historic  ftroup.  but  it  Is  cert&in 
tbst  we  tooT  BSt  prett;  mucb  as  repreeented,  and  wi^re  eogaged  In  aa 
tmportuit  cODTersatlon  daring  tbe  foraaooQ  of  March  28,  1BB5,  and  that  we 

red  never  to  meet  aftain.    .    .    . 
With  great  respect,  yours  truly. 
W.  T.  Shkrman.  General. 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  MONEY  UNIT. 

A*TEB  the  cosmopolitan  globe- trotter  boa  muddled  hla  brains  by  reckon- 
ing dolly  trnvelling  eipenses  in  condors,  milrels,  pesos,  gourdes,  doubloons, 
pLoatrcB.  sola,  kroner,  yen,  taels.  rupees,  niahbube,  and  florins,  he  reaches 
sunn;  Italy's  shores  or  the  isles  of  Greece  with  a  sigb  of  relief.  He  has  still 
to  make  acquaintanre  with  a  new  coin,  the  lira  or  drachma,  as  the  case  may 
be,  bat  it  is  tbe  equivalent  of  tbe  franc  and  Interchangeable  with  It ;  and  the 
franc  Is  the  monetary  unit  of  Switzerland,  France,  and  Belgium.  He  can 
travel  From  the  Mediterranean  to  tbe  German  Ocean  without  any  farther 
worry  about  money,  and  when  he  settles  down  to  studying  gulden,  dubbeltje 
and  stuirera  while  crossing  the  flat  marches  that  stretrh  interminably  be- 
tween Antwerp  and  Rotterdam  be  wonders  wbj  there  cannot  be  a  common 
coin  standard  for  all  countries,  as  well  as  for  Qve. 

Dear  to  our  hearts  is  our  dollar;  Ave  times,  at  least,  as  dear  as  the 
Frenchman's  franc ;  and  never  would  we  give  it  up.  Dear  to  John  Bull  Is 
hla  golden  '"  sovereign,"  as  well  as  his  living  Boverelgu  of  too  solid  flesh. 
Any  attempt  to  harmonize  the  nominal  units  of  the  dilTerent  currencies — to 
bring  pounds,  dollars,  florins,  and  francs  to  a  common  value — will  fall  miser- 
ably. Fortunately  this  is  not  necessary,  ft  the  basis  of  a  common  monetary 
unit  be  made  of  comparatively  small  value.  The  franc,  already  the  unit  of 
five  considerable  countries,  and  approximated  in  value  more  or  less  closely 
by  tbe  SponUb  peseta,  German  mark.  British  ahilling,  Danish  crown,  and 
Yankee  quarter,  offers,  perhaps,  the  best  basis  for  such  an  agreement.  Let 
us  suppose  that  an  international  convention,  arbitrarily  Hxing  a  certain 
standard  of  weight  and  llneness  of  metal,  both  for  silver  coinage  and  gold, 
should  agTV«  that  all  these  coins  o(  most  common  use  should  conform  to 
tluit  standard,  and  should  be  current  in  all  the  countries  subscribing  to  the 
agreement.  Our  quarter,  slightly  decreased  in  value,  would  then  become 
tbe  American  representative  of  the  common  coin,  and  interchangeable  with 
the  shilling,  franc,  crown  Danish,  and  the  coinage  of  the  French-Swiss  con- 
vention. Our  dollar  would  be  four  units;  our  balf-cagic  twenty  units,  and 
the  equivalent  o(  tbe  sovereign.  Napoleon,  and  twenty-mark  piece.  The 
■enoelesB  minor  British  coins,  the  florin,  crown,  and  half-crown,  would  bear 
their  present  relation  to  the  lighter  shilling.  The  Datch  florin  would  be 
two  units,  the  Portuguese  milreis  four,  the  ruble  two.  the  Mexican  dollar 
three  or  poaslbly  four.  No  nation  would  need  to  leom  new  names  or  dis- 
cord familiar  ones,  which  Is  always  a  difficult  process,  as  the  American  fond- 
ness for  tbe  word  "shilling"  long  after  tbe  coin's  departure  testifies.  Minor 
coinage  could  well  remain  as  it  la.  Pence:,  cents,  centimes,  and  pfennige 
would  trouble  no  one  If  all  could  be  referred  to  a  common  unit. 

The  tourists  of  the  earth  spend  every  year  from  S300.U)0.D(»  to  (500.000.000 
in  wandering  in  strange  lands ;  and  at  least  1  per  cent,  snes  to  the  money' 
dunger.    Commerrtal  intercourse  would  be  facilitated,  as  well  as  the  woes 

~  t  tourist  lightened,  by  the  ezlsteoee  of  «  coin  bearing  dlfTereut  names 
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in  different  conntrtes,  but  dlwafs  uniform  tn  tdie,  weight,  uid  vsJoe,  ud 
always  receivable  for  debts  at  Its  full  worth. 

By  the  adoption  of  such  a  common  coin  we  in  America  would  gain  aoine- 
thing  and  lose  nothing,  even  in  home  traiuactiona.  Our  stay-at-homeo,*  erer 
In  a  large,  U  relatively  decreaaing,  migarlt;,  who  now  aro  aparcd  tbe 
anguish  of  reckoning  in  pounds,  francs,  marks,  and  florins  in  a  single  week, 
would  tie  relieved  of  the  b;  no  means  small  inconvenience  caused  by  Cana 
dlan  coins  of  precisely  equal  VEJue  with  our  own,  yet  which  can  ho  me  times  be 
"paBaed"an(l  sometimes  not.  It  is  absurd  that  aConadian  dollar  or  quarter 
should  not  be  aa  good  In  New  York  as  in  Ottawa,  when  but  a  simple  agree- 
ment la  necessary  to  make  It  so.  Any  Impairment  of  the  VBlldity  of  con- 
tracts could  be  avoided,  if  our  gold  and  silrer  coins  were  decreased  in  size, 
by  legislation  providing  that  all  obligations  incurred  under  the  old  law 
should  !»  payable  according  to  tbe  old  value  of  the  coins.  Many  of  our 
people  have  long  been  clamoring  for  a  "  smaller  dollar."  Here  la  tbe  proper 
way  to  get  it.  Perhaps  their  instinct  Is  right  in  the  matter.  Oars  Is  about 
the  only  country  which  can  stand  so  large  a  moaetory  unit.  The  shilling  Is 
the  real  unit  In  English  transactions,  aa  the  expression  "  three  and  six' 
proves.  The  nations  which  enjoy  a  small  unit,  like  tbe  franc,  have  mao; 
advantages  over  those  with  a  larger  unit  like  the  mark  or  florin. 

Tbe  financier,  the  politician,  tbe  gold-bng,  tbe  silver-king,  would  dis- 
cover objections,  some  very  serious,  and  obstacles,  many  very  real,  to  an 
international  measure  of  value.  J  am  not  trying  to  appropriate  the  view- 
point of  either.  But  the  plain  citizen  who  has  listened  aghast  to  the  babble 
of  forty  discordant  mints  will  agree  that  It  is  so  desirable  that  no  nnmber  of 
obstacles  ought  to  stand  in  tbe  way. 

JoHX  L.  Heaton. 

SHALL  WE  ENDOW  OCR  AUTHORS  I 

Tbs  hardships,  veiations,  and  disappointments  of  tbe  llteiwiy  ei 
have  often  been  made  known  to  tbe  public  From  tbe  days  of  tbe  "iinpraii> 
sub"  Johnson,  struggling  through  fifty  years  of  poverty,  down  to  thcae  of 
Hood  coining  Jests  to  keep  the  wolf  from  his  door,  and  the  late  J.  G.  Wood 
leaving  his  family  In  destitution  aft«r  a  life  of  unceasing  toil,  we  have  heard 
the  same  " old,  old  story  "  of  the  unrequited  toil  of  authors;  of  the  dally 
hand-to-hand  and  foot-to-foot  struggle  with  adversity  for  the  means  of  living 
by  men  who  In  other  callings  might  have  enjoyed  a  competence  and  ease,  if 
not  "  riches  flneless."  If,  In  some  respects,  the  position  of  the  literary  man 
has  improved  since  the  days  of  Grub  Street  and  lordly  patronafte,  yet  facts  of 
dally  occurrence  show,  It  Is  said,  that  the  author's  millenlum  Is  still  many 
ages  distant.  So  far  are  poets  from  feeding  on  nectar  and  dweUlng  amid 
rose-leaves  and  perfumes,  while  publishers,  hat  in  bond,  kneel  by  the  side  of 
their  Sybaritic  couches  and  beseech  them  for  new  volumes,  that  they  are 
lucky  If  they  can  keep  soul  and  l>ody  together.  The  fate  of  not  a  few  authora 
la  prefigured  In  the  experience  of  one  who,  on  going  out  of  a  provision  shop 
where  he  had  done  his  humble  marketing,  found  that  his  bacon  was  wrapped 
up  in  a  sheet  of  one  of  his  own  productions,  and  his  cheese  In  a  leaf  of 
When  Hotlltt  was  asked  if  he  wished  his  son  to  follow  his  own 
"OhI  GodfoTltidlt  I"  was  thequich  and  impatient  reply.  "Throw 
Utrom  the  steep  Tarpeian  rock,  slap-dash  headlong  upon  Iron  spHc^' 
tries  Lamb,  "rather  than  become  the  slave  of  tbe  booksellers  1° 
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While  authorahip  te  often  so  poor);  remunerated,  It  is,  at  the  eamc  time, 
th«  most  exbBDStinK  of  aJl  kiacU  of  mentAl  labor.  We  are  aware  that  there 
•re  a  fery  (ew  miters  who  think  differentlf— wboee  views  of  literary  labor 
are  wholly  rose-colored.  Colonel  T.  W.  Higglnaon  declares,  in  an  esaa;  in 
the  New  York  iTuiepettdCTit,  that  he  has  never  written  anything  which  tm- 
posed  on  blm  at  the  time  the  foelioK  ot  drudg:ery.  Few  other  profesaional 
writers— probably  not  one  in  a  thousand— con  boast  ot  such  afelicity.  Otall 
tbe  r«ft,  giants  or  dwarfs.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that.  It  there  are 
moments  of  nqiture  in  tbeir  livee  which  an  angel  might  envy,  there  are 
tnoments,  too,  of  despair  which  an  outcast  spirit  might  beg  to  be  delivered 
from.  It  la  for  this  reason  that,  with  rare  eiceptions.  Indolence  has  been 
the  natural  habit  of  imagiiiative  writers  In  every  age.  They  have  almost 
unlvetsally  shrunk  with  instinctive  dread  from  tbe  work  ot  formulating 
their  ideas  by  thought ;  much  more  from  that  ot  poHHing  them  through  the 
crucible  ot  the  ink-bottle— work  which  is  reputed  play,  but  which  is.  In  fact, 
a  battle  every  moment,  between  Hesh  and  Epirlt.  Dr.  Johnsouwas,  in  this 
respect,  a  representative  ot  authors  in  all  ages  and  countries.  Though  ho 
had  abundant  resources,  and  wrote  rapidly  when  he  had  once  broken  the  Ice, 
yet  he  himselt  testlfles  that  compoeitiOD  Is  usually  an  effort  of  slow  dilijcence, 
to  which  an  author  is  dragged  by  necessity,  and  from  which  the  attention  is 
every  moment  starting  to  plcosanter  pursuits. 

In  view  of  the  trials  we  have  enumerated,  but  especially  of  the  inadequate 
pecuDlary  compensation  ot  literary  toil,  there  are  authors  who.  Instead  of 
being  cont«nt  that  literature,  like  every  other  calltog,  should  reap  only  ita 
natural  rewards,  would  have  it  endowed.  They  would  have  a  public  fund 
(atablished  tor  tbe  support  of  deserving  writers  who  derive  an  inaufilcient 
support  from  tbe  sale  ot  tbeir  works.  In  a  paper  on  "Authors  and  Society," 
read  recently  before  a  club  in  this  city,  this  measure  was  earnestly  advocated. 
Among  the  considerations  ui^ced  In  ita  support  is  the  fact  that  authors  who 
are  capable  ot  tar  higher  things  are  too  often  compelled  to  do  hack-work,  at 
once  distastetul  and  inglorious,  t^  support  themselves  and  tbeir  families. 
Only  by  tbe  severest  and  most  exacting  task-work  of  this  kind  can  they  win 
leisure  for  the  nobler  tasks  which  tbey  love,  and  in  the  performance  ot  which 
they  can  he  most  serviceable  to  society.  Again,  it  la  urged  that  to  every 
nation's  literature  there  must  be  many  worthy  contributions  which  will  yield 
little  or  no  pecuniary  proflt  to  author  or  publisher.  There  are  productions 
which  heavily  tax  thought,  learn Iuk,  and  research,  and  from  which  the  world 
derives  priceless  benefit,  bat  at  which  no  man  toils  with  tbe  hope  of  getting 
from  their  sale  even  a  day-laborer's  wages.  Who  has  forgotten  the  tate  of 
Hume's  metaphysical  works — works  which  changed  the  current  of  metaphys- 
ical thought,  but  found  only  here  and  there  a  reader,  while  his  superfldal 
history,  DOW  halt- forgotten,  yielded  him  £a.SIX)  in  copyright)  Gibbon  re- 
ceived, it  is  true.  £S,000  for  bis  groat  monumental  history,  the  "  Decline  and 
Pall."  which  first  bridged  the  gull  between  the  old  world  and  the  new;  yet  he 
toiled  at  bla  colossal  task  in  dedaoce  of  pecuniary  considerations ;  and  the 
sum  he  received,  he  asserts,  was  only  just  enough  to  cover  tbe  value  of  tbe 
books  which  be  bad  to  buy  for  coosoltation.  In  our  own  day,  have  we  not 
Men  Herbert  Spencer  year  after  year  heroically  toiling  at  his  great  philosoph- 
ical wort^  without  the  slightest  elpcctatlou  of  a  support  from  their 
Mlet 
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bflCafpwmenoTertoppingthcirfeliow-roortals,  and  tbroagb  tbesefewto$end 
I  kalowly-broadening  light  down  throiigb  sncc^Sfilve  ag^sotrulture.  but  the 
tame  tbing  fs  trae  ot  maof  ligbt^r  works— works  of  pure  literature,  of  dc' 
UclousI;  overburdened  eoDls  epeaking  to  our  bodIb,  such  as  tbe  poems  ot 
■Wordaworth,  Tennyson,  and  Keals,  and  the  easays  o(  De  Quincey ,  Lamb, 
Hazlitt,  and  Hawtbome,  which  form  for  majij  of  un  so  mucb  ot  the  charm 
■  of  life.  We  know  how  long  these  exquisite  productions  were  neglected  by 
the  public — our  own  shy  and  seneltive  countryman  being,  as  he  has  told  as, 
for  twenty  yean  the  most  obacnra  mail  In  America— and  tbat.  had  their 
authors  depended  (or  a  living  upon  the  sale  of  their  works,  they  mast  inevi- 
tably have  starved.  Yet  such  men  are  driven  by  the  instinct  and  impulse 
ot  genius  to  toil  at  their  thankless  tasks.  No  divine  manltion  compels  a  man 
to  keep  on  mnking  coats  or  bat-n,  or  selling  cotton  or  wheat,  it  the  bu^nees 
does  not  "pay."  But  the  world  wants  the  "Lyrical  Ballada,"  and 
"Uyperion,''aud  "The  Princess,"  and  Ella's  "Essays,~and  the  "Twice-Told 
Tales  " ;  and  the  men  who  eon  produce  such  things  feel  that  this  Is  their 
Ood-glven  callioE,  aud  that  they  should  be  enabled  to  follow  it  without 
anxiety  for  their  bread  and  butter. 

In  spi(£  of  these  arguments,  we  think  Chat  to  the  scheme  In  question 
there  ore  many  and  fatal  ottjectlons.  One  ofthe  chief  is  the  eUiemc  difficulty 
otdlstributingthepuhllc  bounty  judiciously  and  tiUrly.  Supposlnga  fond 
•Btabilshcd  (or  the  sapport  or  relietof  deserving  but  neglected  authors  ;  who 
are  to  be  its  d iatribu tern  ?  and  how  are  they  to  determine  who  should  he  its 
recipients!  In  what  scales  are  they  to  weigh  literary  productions  so  as  to  aacer- 
tain  their  value  1  By  wbatanthropometer  are  tbcy  to  teat  a  writer's  genius  f 
Is  there  anything  about  which  the  most  acnte  and  intelligent  men  more 
widely  diller  than  in  their  estimates  ot  books  and  authors?  Doe«  not  the 
history  ot  literature  abound  with  proofs  that,  it  Homer  aometimes  nods, 
Artstarchua  is  oftcner  found  napping!  that,  If  works  otgeniusare  rare.  Jnst 
Judgments  of  them  and  their  authors  are  rarer  stiUt  Again,  is  there  not 
reason  to  fear  that  In  the  dispensation  of  a  literary  fund  personal  interest 
and  favoritism  will  have  an  lnflueace!  Will  not  the  most  pushing  and  self- 
■aaertiug  writers  be  most  likely  to  receive  aid,  while  the  shy  and  retiring, 
but  more  meritorious,  ones  will  bo  overlooked!  It  has  been  a  standing 
complaint  against  the  literary  man  that  he  is  indolent,  impulsive,  fitful,  and 
improvident ;  that  he  knows  better  how  to  earn  money  than  how  to  spend 
or  save  it.  Ue  will  buy  a  costly  picture,  it  ia  said,  when  his  but-cher's  or 
liaker's  bill  is  unpaid  ;  will  ^ve  his  wife  a  piano  when  she  needs  a  dress  or  a 
sewing-machine,  and  buy  bis  children  a  rocking-horse  when  they  want 
stochinga.  Will  not  these  imprudences  be  aggravated  if,  whenever  he  foels 
the  sting  of  want,  he  can  look  to  a  public  fund  for  support !  We  believe  that 
the  best  literary  workers  will  prefer  to  stand  on  their  own  legs  rather  than 
on  public  crutches.  Disguise  It  aa  we  may.  there  is  something  humiliating 
(except  in  tbe  case  of  chronic  illness)  in  the  thonght  that  one  is  housed  and 
(ed  under  a  literary  "  poor  law."  It  will  iie  a  sad  day  tor  literature  when  It 
becomes  not  a  profession,  hut  a  trade.  In  the  hour  when  its  rewards  are 
dazEl  I  ng  enough  and  sure  enough  to  tempt  men  to  enter  the  lists  tortile  sake 
of  the  reward,  especially  the  pecuniary  one, — to  live  by  their  art,  instead  of 
for  their  art, — It  will  undergo  rapid  deterioration. 

u  author  la  forced  by  tbe  necessity  of  bread  to  drudge  at  work  of  a 
t'  kind  than  that  which  be  aspires  to  perform,  is  his  hardship  exMp- 
^I    Does  not  the  same  evil  tall  to  the  lot  ot  other  profesaionat  n 
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Dd  we  not  all  have  an  Inner  life  of  the  mind,  for  wliluh  we  arc  furerer  yearn- 
ing aoiid  our  toils,  and  in  which  we  would  spend  all  our  time,  did  not  the 
Iron  neceasities  of  the  outer  call  us  In  aoother  direction}  The  curse  of  the 
UtetArjr  profeeaion  is  that,  requirint;  no  special  prellminar;  training  and  no 
cqtital  (or  its  pursuit. — only  a  few  quirea  of  paper,  a  steel  pen,  and  a  bottle 
of  Ink.^t  Is  recruited  bf  all  the  vagrant  taleotof  the  world,  and  la  couse- 
qnently  overetockeiJ,  When  there  U  not  enough  eiuploymt'nt  for  all,  some 
vtOHt  starve.  An  overstocked  profession  has  been  compared  to  a  crew  trying 
lo  Bare  thcmselvea  by  a  raf b  scarcely  large  enough  to  carry  half  of  tbem  ; 
and,  again,  to  the  inmates  of  the  Black  Hole  al  Calcutta,  where  oil  who  could 
DOl  get  near  the  aperture  in  the  wall  were  suffocated. 

Ab  to  those  great  works  which  make  epochs  in  a  nation's  life,  and  which 
baTB  to  wait  long  and  weary  yeora  for  appreciators,  ia  not  the  same  hard- 
ship the  lot  of  all  other  professions  as  well  as  of  literature  1  Does  not  the 
same  thing  occur  In  art,  in  science,  in  reg:ird  to  mechauical  inTcntiona,  and 
even,  man]*  times,  in  practical  enterprises!  How  can  the  value  of  such 
phenomenal  literary  works  be  appreciated  in  dollars  or  doubloons?  Thej 
are  inestimable,  and  the  remuneration  for  writlug  them,  if  remuneration  be 
desired,  mnst  be  sought,  like  that  (or  the  discovery  of  gravitation  or  the  Inven* 
Uon  of  anicsthetlcs,  in  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  mankind,  and  In  the  con- 
Bchmsuessof  having  conferred  on  inestlnisble  benefit  upon  one's  teUow-belogs. 
Finally,  we  remark  thai  the  best  literor;  work  lu  alt  ages  and  countries, 
the  weightiest  as  well  as  the  most  brilliant  writing,  has  been  done  by  men 
who  were  not  whit  Byron  satiriEea  as  "  fellows  in  foolscap  unKorm,  turned 
up  with  ink  "—that  Is,  authors  by  profession  ;  a  fact  which  shows  that  liter- 
ature bos  no  need  of  public  support.  The  great  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
of  Italy  and  France,  of  England  in  the  raigna  of  Elliabeth,  the  CliarleHus, 
QneeD  Anne,  and  the  Georges,  aa  we  could  show  by  hundreds  of  names  that 
crowd  to  the  point  of  our  pen,  were  not  generally  literary  men,  aa  we  now 
uoderataDd  Che  term,  but  men  of  actlou,  trained  In  business.  Such  writers 
have  one  great  advantage  over  those  who  writ«  for  a  living.  Not  oi.ly  are 
their  minds  at  ease,  undlstracted  by  any  alien  anxiety  regarding  rent,  fire, 
clothing,  and  food,  hut  the  hours  thus  rescued  from  their  callings,  and  looked 
forward  to  as  an  escape  from  money-scales  and  stocks,  from  horsehair  and 
bomboxine  or  drugs, — In  ^hort.  as  a  change  and  a,  recreation, — become  Inex- 
prenibly  delightful ;  and  they,  consequently,  lose  no  lime  In  dawdling,  but 
plunge  at  once  into  work  and  make  every  blow  tell.  GUford,  the  old  Quar- 
terly Reviewer,  who  had  hod  a  vivid  experience  of  the  pangs  and  drudgery 
of  writing  for  a  living,  once  observed — and  Coleridge  has  expressed  the  senti- 
ment no  leas  strongly— that  "a  single  hour  of  compoGltlon  won  from  the 
business  of  the  day  is  worth  more  than  the  whole  day's  toil  of  him  who 
wonica  at  the  trade  of  literature :  In  the  one  case  the  spirit  conies  Joyfully  to 
FBfreah  itself,  like  a  hart  to  the  water>brooks :  inthcotheritpurauesltsmiser- 

rw«7,  panting  and  jaded,  with  the  dogs  and  hunger  of  necessity  behind.'' 
William  Mitftswa. 


"  THE  COST  OF  CONTESTED  ELECTIONS. 

A  uon  valuable  commentary  upon  Speaker  Reed's  able  article  In  TSE 
NoBTH  Amkhican  RaviEiv  tor  last  July,  upou  the  subject  of  "Contested 
KteetloDB.'  is  furnished  by  the  recent  statement  thai  the  cost  of  the  election 
Mtests  in  the  House  of  Repreaentatives  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  would 
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prvbablf  exceed  9100,000.  Uoder  the  law  $2,000  \a  allowed  to  each  inembef 
and  contestant  to  defray  the  eipeoBea  ot  a  contest  or  of  defending  the  right 
to  a  Mat ;  but  more  and  more  it  Is  evident  that  this  sam  comes  tar  shori  at 
ooveiing  the  Intimate  expenses  ineunvd.  B7  special  appTOpriations  Con- 
greas  has  often  added  to  the  amount  allotted  by  law.  until  at  last  it  in  ap- 
parent that  the  cost  of  determining  whether  certain  men  or  certain  oUjer 
men  are  entitled  ta  occup;  Beats  In  the  House  of  ItepnsentatiTea  Is  becoming 
appall  inj{. 

Ill  the  article  referred  to,  Mr.  Reed  pointed  oul  Ibat  in  the  "  somewhat 
celebrated  case  "  of  Goremor  Curtin  and  Mr.  Tocamescb  party  to  tbe  con- 
test ncelred  98,000,  "and  that  sum  did  not  pay  their  expenses  within 
thousandB  of  dollars."  That  was  En  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  during  which 
the  stun  Iota]  paid  to  contestants  and  "conteat«es~  waa  not  less  than 
fS9.507.  In  tbe  next  Congress  a  still  larger  amount  was  expended  for  this 
puriKtae-~fTI.28S,  twentr-fonr  men  receiving  the  sam  allowed  by  lawand 
two  members  fS.SOO  apiece.  Tbe  Speaker  proceeded  to  show  that  dtiring  tbe 
lastelght  Congresses  (not  counting  tbe  present  one)  $318,000  has  been  paid 
for  contests  in'the  House,  mahlng  an  average  of  about  flO,000  in  each 
Congress. 

The  Congress  which  Is  about  lo  expire  will  easily  break  the  record  if  It 
turns  out  that  tbe  cost  of  its  election  contests  exceeds  (100,000,  aaseenu 
libelj  at  the  present  writing  to  be  tbe  case. 

CommeDting  upon  the  large  figures  with  which  he  bad  been  dealing, 
Speaker  Reed  sold  significantly :  "  Large  as  is  this  expenditure,  it  Is  not 
large  enough  In  reality,  if  the  pre»ent  gj/etem  into  be  maintained  [the  itaiica 
are  mine] ;  for  the  restriction  to  $2,000  is  very  hard  upon  contestants  ot  lim- 
ited means.  If  they  enter  upon  a  contest,  especially  in  the  midst  of  nn- 
liiendly  officials,  as  is  tbe  case  In  some  districts,  no  one  can  tell  where  the 
expense  may  end.  tn  tact.  It  may  be  doubted  if  the  restriction  was  not  sug- 
gested and  put  on  with  that  view,  though  it  Is  very  cert^n  that  the  Con- 
gress which  passed  tbe  law  did  not  appreciate  what  it  was  doing." 

The  question  why  tbe  public  treasury  should  bear  any  of  the  expenses  of 
election  contests  which  concern  only  certain  individuals  naturally  arises; 
and  on  that  point  M>.  Bced  had  a  luminous  and  convincing  word  to  say. 
"  It  is  preciaelj  because  It  so  much  concerns  tbe  people  to  determine  who  Is 
to  rightly  represent  them  that  even  money  becomes  of  no  conse/iuence.'' 
"So  much,  indeed,  is  the  public  concerned  that  It  bos  always  been  deemed 
worth  while  to  pay  the  eii>euses  ot  both  sides  so  that  the  truth  ma;  be 
brought  out.  If,  then,  we  are  to  pay  at  all,  we  must  pay  all  it  costs.  And 
if  it  coals  loo  mueh,  we  ought  to  dei'ise  some  plan  lo  Uasen  the  cost." 

A  sounder  proposition  was  never  stated  in  words.  That  it  does  coat  too 
much  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  intelligent  observer.  Not  only  is  tlie  money 
cost  great,  but  a  targe  share  of  the  time  ot  the  House  is  consumed  over  elec- 
tion conteete.  Speaker  Reed's  contention  in  the  article  from  which  these 
extracts  have  been  made*  was  that  the  proper  tribunals  for  the  disposition 
of  election  contests  are  the  courts  of  tbe  United  States.  The  argument  in 
favor  of  that  policy  is  quite  unanswerable.  Great  Britain  adopted  it  more 
than  t  wenty  years  ago,  and  there  bos  nerer  been  a  serious  suggestion  that 
a  retoro  to  tbe  old  system  would  be  advisable.  The  case  was  strongl;  pat 
In  a  special  message  sent  to  the  Kew  York  Legislature  nearly  a  year  mbo  bj 
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Governor  Hill.  Tb?r«  was  some  purtialan  denanciatloo  ol  Sir.  nUl  tor  bis 
"new  ilepart.ure,"  but  no  ansn-erwoa  offered  to  bla  maio  propoaitton  tbat 
COD  tested  .electioD  csaes  sbould  go  betore  tbe  coarls  for  adjudication  and 
netUemerit.  The  subject  Is  now  before  the  New  York  Legislature  In  the 
lortn  of  n  concurrent  rcsolulion  propoeiuKaji  amendmeutto  the  coDstitation 
whereby  "the  Legislature  may  provide  b;  law  (or  judicial  proceedings  in  tbe 
courts  uf  the  State  lo  detemiine  qnestionB  relallng  to  contested  seats  in 
dtber  house,  and  that  judgment  In  such  a  proceeding  shall  be  conclusive 
(M  to  the  electtOD  and  quallQcatione  oC  tbe  peiaou  iu  whose  favor  it  la  reD- 

Under  the  present  method  It  Is  almost  inevitable  that  contested  cases  are 
decided  more  from  partisan  considerations  than  strict);  according  to  the 
evidence.  It  is  true  that  one  of  the  contests  Iu  the  present  House  of  Repre- 
aentatlves  was  decided  In  favor  of  the  Democrat  who  held  the  seat  that  was 
contested ;  but  a  single  case  does  not  prove  that  the  Commltteti  on  Elections 
was  a  non-partisan  bod;.  Where  one  part;  has  onlyanarrow  raajorit;,  ills 
ool;  human  nature  (or  It  to  attempt  to  increase  that  mi^orit;  If  a  reasonable 
pretext  for  doing  so  can  be  found  In  contested  election!!.  Public  confidence 
In  the  fairness  and  inipartlalit;  of  oor  courts  has  never  been  shaken,  and  no 
one  can  doubt  that  in  their  hands  contested~electiou  cases  would  be  decided 
with  Habstantial  justice,  and  with  as  little  reference  as  possible  to  partisan 


However,  roj  main  point  is  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  Ut  the  heavy 
bills  of  expenses  which  Me  piling  themselves  ttp  in  connection  with  cases  of 
this  character.  If  the  total  has  reached  VlUO.OOOnow.who  knows  that  It  may 
not  soon  reach  $200,000!  "  I/it  rosts  ioomvrh,  ire  ouglU  to  devise  some  plan 
to  Ugilpn  the  coat."  It  does  cost  too  much,  and  tbe  machiner;  for  lessening 
the  cost  is  read;  to  hand.  Tbe  subject  is  one  tbat  demands  earl;  and  the 
moat  serious  consideration  from  Congress.  Speaker  Reed  will  be  in  the 
mlnorlt;  after  March  4.  He  can  scarcely  do  his  country  a  greater  service 
Uian  b;  agitating  this  question  and  bringing  about,  if  possible,  a  reform  In 
Uie  present  cost  1;,  cumbrous,  unsatisfactory,  and  partisan  method  of  dealing 
wUh  election  contests  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

.lULiAN  Proctor. 


^^leas 


3  OUR  NATION  DEFENCELESS! 


If  THK  people  of  the  United  States  were  to  be  divided  according  to  their 
concerning  public  defence,  they  might  be  gencroll;  grouped  into  four 
classes,  thus :  (1)  those  who  never  think  about  It ;  (2)  those  who  dUmlas  It 
with  a  notion  that  the  countr;  never  need  have  another  war ;  (3)  thoae  who 
think  that  the  United  States  can  flght  the  world  at  a  day's  notice ;  (4)  those 
who  see  how  utlerl;  unprepared  we  arc.  Three  of  these  classes  are  living  in 
a  fool's  paradise,  in  spile  of  the  repeated  warnings  of  soldiers,  who,  while 
the;  Me  In  no  sense  alarmists,  are  still  alarmed  at  the  apathy  and  hostilit; 
with  which  their  prudent  counsels  have  been  treated.  A  glimmer  of  the 
truth  regarding  the  navy  seems  growing  to  a  light,  and,  although  the  PaclQc 
coast  Is  entirety  neglected,  n  few  lnBde<tuate  appropriations  have  been  made 
for  the  defunce  of  a  small  part  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  provision  haa 
been  made  for  a  few  modern  iruns. 

But  the  land  forces,  the  men  who  should  always  be  In  training,  the  arm; 
'  inllU'<*,  at«  practically  neglected,    Tbe  arm;  Is  wretchedl;  small ;  tb^ 
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militia  has  bad  no  geacml  law  eiiact«^  for  it  since  1T9S,  And  is  dependent 
upon  such  legislation  as  the  several  Ktat«a  ina-j  see  fit  to  enact. 

Peace  has  prcTaiJed  (or  more  than  twoDty-flve  jears.  The  Tetenms  oftlii' 
last  war  are  paaaiog  away.  Hanj-  of  their  sons  have  gone  be; ond  the  age 
when  a  man  ts  most  fit  for  soldiering.  ThegeneratioD  which  would  be  c«llvd 
npontoflgbtif  nor  came  now  la  entirely  uotrained.  The  country  dot-a  cot 
poaseaa  a  modem  book  ot  tactics.  Tet  It  is  not  unusual  to  bear  men  who 
ought  to  know  better  declare  that  "the  United  States.  If  pushed  to  ei- 
tremity,  would  spring  to  amis  and  create  an  army  almost  In  a  day,  aa  it  did 
in  1961."  This  iauoDSCDae,  theKsult  of  bravado  and  tgnoranoe.  Neltfaeilbis 
nation  nor  any  other  ever  created  on  the  spur  of  tho  moment  an  army  or  navy 
worthy  of  the  name.  At  the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  the  armies  of 
both  the  North  and  South  were  hs  good  for  their  time  as  the  world  ever  aaw, 
and,  in  some  reapceta,  looking  to  the  material  of  which  they  were  chiefly 
composed,  they  were  svperiorto  any  armies  that  bad  ever  exi£t«d;  but  tbey 
had  become  so  only  after  long  training  and  hard  fighting.  At  first  they  were 
little  better  than  armed  mobs,  each  aa  bad  as  Its  adversary.  They  grew  to- 
gether, fighting  each  other  stubbornly,  yet  often  iDdecielveif ,  because,  as  the 
tmining  of  one  side  advanced,  so  did  that  of  the  other,  until  at  the  close  of 
the  conflict  they  were  really  formidable.  They  deserved  to  the  full  the 
measure  of  praise  awarded  to  them  by  one  of  England's  most  diatingulahed 
mJlltory  writers,  ColouelCbarlcaChesney,  who,  after  Europe  had  witnessed 
the  Franco-German  War.  penned  these  words  : 


n  dlspaBltiDn  to  nward  Ibe  Amerlcaa  Benenila  and  Die  troops  tbetJe 
■  jnfariar  Co  roBUlar  soldlera.  This  preindlce  was  biwn  oul  of  Ih 
- -  --■- Bxhlhlted  byundlBeiplI 


set— fau!ts  amplr  atoned  for  by  lbs  stubborn  oourtue  dlapLired  on  both  s[dvs 
throQKhout  ibe  rest  of  the  slTumilei  while,  if  a  man's  olalin*  lo  be  roBarded  as  ■ 
votcrHoaretobBmoaflurod  bj-  the  amount  of  aPluBlllghtiiiBhchaa  kobc  lhroii«h. 
tho  moBi  BCaflooed  soldiers  of  Europe  are  but  aa  conscrlpls  compared  wllli  tbesui* 
vlvors  of  that  coDHict." 

If  a  teit  were  wanted  for  a  sermon  on  the  vanity  of  buncombe.  It  might  well 
be  taken  lo  Colonel  Chesney's  phrase,  "  the  blunders  and  want  of  coherence 
exhibited  by  undisciplined  volunteers  at  the  outset."  His  words  denote  the 
danger  that  will  inevitably  threaten  the  United  States  if  a  war  should  come 
under  anything  like  the  present  condition  of  affaiw. 

Our  army  bna  but  a  nominal  strength  of  26,000  men.  It  is  scattered  over  a 
vast  territory  in  small  detachments,  and  were  it  to  be  concentrated,— a  task 
requiring  time.—  its  parts  would  be  for  a  still  longer  time  strange  to  each 
other  and  consequently  incoherent.  It  would  then  be  better,  of  course,  than 
hastily-organised  volunteers,  but  it  would  be  for  a  period  inferior  to  troops 
that  had  been  accustomed  to  manoeuvre  In  large  bodies. 

Tho  militia  in  the  several  States  varies  greatly.  Some  States,  so  far  as 
the  infantry  arm  is  concerned,  have  what  may  fairly  be  called  compact  little 
armies,  but  these  ore  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule;  and  even  In  the 
Slates  thus  prepared  the  instruction  of  their  forces  Is  quite  elementary,  out- 
side of  a  fair  knowledge  of  camp  duty  under  the  most  favorable  peace  con- 
ditions, where  the  men  live  almost  sa  well  as  though  quartered  In  first-class 

In  ease  of  war,  the  President  may  call  out  the  militia  for  a  limited  time- 
too  limited  to  moke  the  call  anelTectivo  element  of  active  operations.  Benoo 
the  law  of  the  land  provides  for  the  organization  of  volunteers,  who  may  be 
called  Into  service  for  a  term  of  three  years  if  necessary,  and  It  la  upon  f 
'  luteers  that  the  chief  dependence  of  the  country  must  rest.    They  et 
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bec&lledoQt  aotil  the  last  moment,  and  they  must  be  trained  before  they 
can  be  of  Ulj'  use.  The  problem,  therefore,  which  ought  to  attrart  at(«ution 
is.  how  toproTlda  the meiuisror  making theae  voluuteera into  eOectire  troops 
in  the  Bbortest  poasible  time. 

As  the  academy  at  West  Point  is  the  school  for  ofllcers  ot  the  army,  so 
the  army  Biid  mllilU  ore  the  schools  for  ofQeera  of  the  voluntcera.  Thus  the 
army  and  militia  have  each  a  two-fold  function— i.  c,  each  is  a  force,  and 
each  is  a  school  tor  the  elements  of  additional  force.  Each  should  be  m&lu- 
tAined  with  both  these  functions  conHtuntly  in  view. 

The  army  not  only  ia  toosmall,  but.  under  the  present  ayatem  of  recruiting 
It  in  the  large  cities,  it  is  composed  of  a  lower  order  of  men  than  it  should  be 
obliged  to  accept.  If  it  could  be  enlarged  bo  twice  its  present  siie,  say  to 
SO,O0O  men,  quartered  In  and  recruited  from  the  States  ot  the  Union  upon 
some  such  basis  as  the  apportEonment  ot  conjiressional  representation,  so 
that  the  regimeDls  would  become  identified  to  a  certalu  extent  with  the 
locality  of  their  stations,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  character  of  Its 
membei^  would  be  raised  in  proportion  to  its  increase  in  strength. 

One  reason  why  the  people  take  so  little  Interest  In  the  army  Is  because 
tbey  rarely  see  any  portion  of  it  worthy  of  notice:  but  whole  regiments,  or 
at  least  respectable  detachments,  with  men  locally  recruited,  near  their 
homes.  contenl«d,  aud  therefore  less  liable  to  desertion  than  they  are  now, 
would  not  only  attract  attention  ao  as  to  arouae  their  pride  as  soldiers,  but 
would  excite  an  Interest  politicaUy  in  their  very  existence,  while  as  examples 

'  totbe  militia  they  would  exert  a  most  beaeflcial  influence. 

Bt      Such  a  plan  would  help  the  militia  aa  much  as  it  would  help  the  army. 

HtUfa  iteeds  the  help  of  the  other.    The  army  need.?  the  political  Interest  ot  the 

P"JiniHm  to  make  Con^p'ess  enact  a  law  to  increase  the  army  and  locate  It 
among  the  States,  while  the  militia  needs  the  help  ot  the  army  in  harmonlz. 
log  the  present  miljt:iry  statutes  of  the  States  into  a  national  militia  law. 
Any  attempt  at  miking  such  a  law  by  conventions  ot  militia  officers,  or 
throngb  the  political  representatives  of  the  States,  will  result  as  heretofore — 
in  nothing;  butatter  the  army  has  been  quartered  among  the  States,  upon 
the  plan  herein  indicated,  for  a  period  long  enough  tor  careful  observation 
and  comparison, — say  three  yeani,~a  convention  of  army  officers  could  easily 
prepaid  a  scheme  for  a  proper  statute. 

Thus  the  interests  of  army  and  militia  arc  identical;  and  this  community 
ot  interest  ought  to  result  in  the  training  ot  a  citizen  soldier  better  prepanHi 
than  his  predecessor  ot  1901  to  organize  the  regiments  ot  volunteers  upon 
whom,  in  case  war  comes,  the  country  must  rely. 

General  Schofield,  now  commanding  the  army,  modestly  suggested  In  his 
rrport  tor  1900  that  It  be  increased  to  30,000  men.  Such  a  force  Is  too  small 
(or  the  present  needs  of  the  country,  notwitbstandingtbe  buncombe  of  news- 
papers about  the  dread  ot  standing  armies  and  the  power  ot  short-term 
militia  men  in  war,  as  Instanced  in  the  following  extract  from  an  editorial  in 
one  of  the  leading  daily  papera  of  ttie  country,  commenting  upon  General 
Schofield's  i«port: 

'While  (t  ts,  pefbapa.  to  be  eipected  Chat  the  IrDDrovBinentB  Inarniy  r^ula- 
tiooiond  dlKripUoebrOTiBhtaboat  In  the  post  Tear  mar  (mprove  the  (cenanlaVBOKS 
ofenlMadiMOBMl  alva[tMOoiiDtnamoM«neI»Dt  stoiuUiiB  army  than  It  baa  bad 
bltharlo,  tttsnot  tobsbqwdtbal  tlieaerrlMWlllbebnniKlit  to  aocb  a stnnKtb  m 
will  eooifiisutr  latlsty  CiMwral  Schofld^  Tba  whole  (sbUdk  of  the  olUMnsaad 
ToMnof  Iha  United  States  Is  far  morestninglxanlDMalanre  staadlnB  army  than 
■aoM«mr  aaaenareapttan)allM,«iMlltiDa>tlioooafeaedUuit  there  It  mnoh  In 
1  |>«  hiitwy  oT tbe  pot  to  itrtngtheu  and  coanrni  tbat  tueUa g. 
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\y  otber  Slatoi 


At  each  auimi 


1  of  irhom  It  DuT  woll  leel  proud,  and 

» Ot  •  ■UtndInK  armr  Id  anr  time  or  ei       .  _    .  .    . 

..._  = — . — J. — ..._t   .L_   --iiati7^(:.aii  rtetenil 

'■■--'-  — iocr*!  ton 

indl  they  are,  la 

Id  courage  or  WaJty-' 

It  ia  difficult  for  aoy  one  acqu&inted  with  tbe  defeDrelcsB  condition  of  tLe 
oonntr;  to  read  patiently  vaporings  like  this,  and  it  is  dlscoora^ng  to  Uilnk 
that  anj  part  of  the  people,  bovrever  smail,  maj  be  thereby  led  to  consider  t 
wretchedly  bihbII  force  of  30,000  men  too  large  a  olcuiding  annr  fo^"  thte  great 
nation,  or  to  borbor  a  deloslon  that  our  militia  can  aucceufallj  wtlhatand 
trained  regular soldiera;  but  the  editorial  just  quoted  pales  before  another, 
publUhed  a  fenr  week.?  earlier  in  a  newspaper  whose  circulation  is  one  of  ttic 
largest  In  the  Union.  It  Is  so  remarkable  that  It  Is  worth  quoting  entire.  It 
Is  headed  "A  Waatu  of  Money,"  and  U  aa  follows : 

"  Wblle  it  is  lD(«natlnB  to  team  that  the  EoramniGDt  has  taken  theflratatna 
toward  speDdlns  KSXfifXS  upon  the  defencea  of  Button  Harbor,  and  ha*  also  out- 
tlDed  plain  for  anular  and  pcaliaEn  larger  expeDdltores  at  otbcr  uaporta,  )(  fnar  ba 
pertliiBiiC  to  ask  it  these  ontlaTS  are  in  any  way  In  aocordanco  either  with  aoDunoa- 
lenaa  or  with  tbe  pnrfeiBrt  peacoful  policy  of  our  ooTerDment.  If  the  olUBena  of 
Boaton  were  Klren  by  tbs  national  KOTemment  fT,lWu.{tn  to  be  deroted  to  worki  of 
pablle  utility  and  amnanneat,  tbe  GeneBt  that  could  tbns  be  pecaanenUy  HeDrrd 
would  be  iDicalonlably  Breat.  Thli  aum  mlBbt  ne  Inveated  ao  aa  to  brins  &i  an 
•....n.t  in~i,.,.  1..^  ru,!,  ptiioaoto  (300.000  a  year,  and  If  tbla  InoaDie  were  apent  tn 


,   Ai  It  Is,  thia  n 


,... jeamountot  s 

,,jt  rromttme  to  time  In  Qie  arectlon  of  wliat  ai . , 

will  In  tbe  fQtnn>  be  atlll  more,  needlesa  woika  of  inUltBJT  detaDoe.    ' 
peo|ile  of  nearly  15,00(1,000,  and  at  tbs  close  of  the  pieaeni  ce  ' 

(ban  80,000,000  of  Inhabitant*.  Dnr  wealth  for  all  praoQcalinitpo 

Is  no  nation  that  can  invade  ns.  and.  thanki  ta  the  Intatnatlonal  ntlcy  tbat  we  bare 

Cnraued  from  tlieOnt,  we  bave  no  reason  to  quarrel  with  forelBu  cinintrles.  For 
!ie  last  m>art«r  of  a  centurr  our  hsrboni  have  been  defetioiiless.  with  the  ettaDOM 
Of  attack  tar  greater  than  they  will  bt  In  the  futar&    Uorethan  tbia.  It  aforeifpi 


the  t 


H-.hin« 


■n  eoieaDe-  In  llie  use  ol 


prorldo  onraeliea  with  d ^    .. 

-  -'udlture.  therefore,  except  as  a  means  ol  relieving  me  miasarr 
the  suriilUB.  ie  almost  entirely  uncalled  for. 
money  is  Kolng  to  waste  some  really  good 


rho  enieniilti 

1  la  this  way 


o(  money,  and  la  this  way  of  spendluK 

It  ia  a  pity  that  where  ao  much  Rood   

deaerrlDg  public  use  caunot  be  made  of  It." 

It  It  blgb  time  for  delusiona  and  miErepreaentations  and  arrant  nonsense 
like  these  articles  to  c«Bse.  The  people  are  not  all  fools,  nor  can  the  bulk  of 
tbem  be  in  sympathy  with  utterances  so  manifestly  against  reason  and  ex 
perleuce.  War  does  not  wait  for  the  planting  of  foundries,  yards,  factories. 
and  arsenals,  and  the  making  of  ships,  guns,  armor,  expIOBlveis,  and  acien' 
tific  appliances,  nor  for  the  training  of  armies.  Hostilities  oDce  declared, 
the  unprepared  weakling  must  go  to  the  wall.  Judicious  appropriatJona  for 
the  public  defence  are  the  premiums  for  the  life  Insurance  of  a  nation.  War 
ransoms  are  no  part  of  true  political  economy.  Let  us  give  "  mlUtooa  ft 
deteoce,  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute." 

Thoilas  F.  i 


HONEST  SOAP. 

The  Testimony  of  Half-a-Century. 

'xCS.rS  Soap  n 


INDISPUTABLE  EVIDENCEOFSUPERIORITY. 


rBw,Dr.  REDWOOD,  Ph.D.,F.C.S  ,F.I.C, 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy  to  the  Phannaceutical 
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Society  of  Great  Britain.  ^^M 

BEING  authorised  by  Messrs.  Pears  to  purchase  at  any^^f 
and  all  times  and  of  any  dealers    samples  of    their  ^^i 
Soap  (thus  ensuring  such  samples  being  of  exactly  the  same 
quality  as   is    supplied  to  the  general  public),  and  to  submit 
same   to   the  strictest   chemical  analysis,  I   am  enabled  to 
guaratitee  I'-i  invariable  purity. 

My  analytical  and  practical  experience  of  Pears*  Soap 
now  extends  over  a  len^hened  period — NEARLY  FIFTY 
YEARS— during  which  time—  _ 

t^  I  have  never  come  across  another    fl 

■     Toilet  Soap  which  so  closely  realises    ^ 
my  ideal  of  perfection. 

its  purity  is  such   that  it  may  be  used  with  perfect  confidawc 
u^on  the  tendcrest  and  most  sensitive  skin — 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  creftiu  o[  tiirlur  Ijukini;  powder.  Illgli- 
«st  of  kill  In  lenTeofag  etfenifth.—U.  S.  Gov- 
^rameTit  Report,  Aiiy.  17,  188B. 


GOLD  KZOAL,  FABIS,  1ST8. 


.  Baker  fiCo.'s 

Breakfast 
Cocoa 


I 

HFintnlid*  hi  iiv\]  m  fi.r  pcwon*  in  lii'iilili. 
Bold  by  Crocera  everywhere. 

:  BAm  &  CO..  DORCHESTER.  MftSS. 


UPHOLSTERY  GOODS  ; 

NOW  ON  VIEW. 


ONEOFTHe  LARCtSTANO  RICHEST 
EXHIBITS  OF  FABRICS  USED  IN  HOUSE 
FURNISHING  AND  DECORATtON  THAT 
HAS  EVER8EEN  SHOWN. 
THE  FABRICS  ARE  ARRANGED  IN  SPA 
CIGUS  DEPARTMENTS  TO  FACILITATE 
INSPECTION,  AND  MANY  CAN  BE  SEEN 
ARTISTICALLY  ARRANGED  A  8 
ACTUAL  USE,  WITH  OPPORTUNtTtE» 
FOR  TESTING  COLORS  FOR  DAY  AND 
NIGHT  EFFECTS. 

ALL  INTERESTED  IN  FURNISHINO  ARE 
CORDIALLY  INVITED,  AS  OUR  STOCK  18 
SUFFICIENTLY  VARIED  TO  MEET  THE 
DEMANDS  OF  THOSE  WHO  DESIRE  TO 
PURCHASE  ON  THE  MOST  ECONOMI' 
CAL  BASIS. 

Estimates  Promptly  Furnishtd. 
Suggestions  and  Samples  by  Mail. 


W.  &  J.SLOANE, 

BROADWAV'lMaiIWSls)NEW  VORtt 


A    LUXURY 

!       The  only  known  ptcparnrn 
bines  qnalilics  of  perieci  ckai 

'   abtencssoC  tiiEtc,iui(l  absoliiU' 
Uniegists  sell  U- 

Mis  Gcnend  I  ognn's  DcrJ 
Cnrroll,  Of  Wasl.iogloit,  IX'' 
"  I  have  had  ZoNWUSSaM*^ 

.   comm^ndit  ms*fetoiut^: 
relineil,  pure  and  perfeKi' 

Zwiiwebaliunnt)' 
ket  for  (WO  jcnri.  Md  f 

I    iuperscdc-.l    all   othflr  U 

I    3mo*ii;  tIic  sdiiit  (ii-.li!iioiiblei 


sVrqp 


Both  tLe  method  and  reaidts  when  Symp  of  Fig 
is  taken ;  it  is  pleasant  and  refresliing  to  ttie  taste,  aud 
acts  geotly  yet  promptly  on  tho  Kidneys,  Liver  anj 
Bowels,  cleanses  the  system  o&ectuolly,  dispels  cold^ 
lieiuloches  and  fercrs,  and  cures  habitnal  coQstipatioq 
Syrup  of  Figs  is  tlio  only  remedy  of  its  kind  ever  prOj 
dnced,  pleasing  to  the  taste  and  acceptable  to  the  stom 
ach, prompt  in  its  action  and  tmly  beneficial  in  its  effect^ 
Prepared  only  from  tlio  most  liealthy  and  agreeable  sab 
stances,  its  many  excellent  qualities  commend  it  to  &Q 
and  haTo  made  it  the  most  popular  remedy  knowt 
Sj'Tnp  of  Figs  is  for  sale  in  SOc.  ajid  $1  bottles  by  a) 
leaJing  dmggists.  Any  reliable  druggist  who  may  nq 
have  it  on  hand  will  procure  it  promptly  for  any  one  wh] 
wishes  to  try  it     Do  not  accept  any  substitute. 


.Viinn/aciur 


,.i,  I.., 


California  Fig  SVrup  Goi 


SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


NEW  YORK,  H.  Y. 


EQUITABLE 

MORTGAGE    COMPANY. 


Conden«ed  Statementi  June  30|  1B90. 


Tho  well  known  Ann  of  BcoonntanU.  Batrow, 
Wada,  Uuthrie  &,  Co..  ot  London.  ManchHBter  and 
Now  York,  npon  audlUnK  the  awnnts  of  the 
(^mnpuDT  aa  published  June  30th,  1880,  appended 
thereto  the  followiuK  oertillCBitc  ; 

HbtIdb  eHinlp'd  the  hookB  of  Ihe  Ka^>j- 

1  n " anlnrnu' IJiKoT^i hi  n'n d  we' he Tu't  I b n I 
tnpaar  nssntheaOlb  June. 


RSK*' 


rk,  16ib  Oct..' 


1»W. 


fiDlhrlo&Ca. 


I 


SFerrenl.  naDri*  nnd  DebePtnrFa. 
t--^  ■'"■(3  ^"  ti-nt.  <'i'rilBca»s, 
All  HraiHiniiia  Invesiueni  srcnrldeii 
■ad  Mid. 


New  York,  SOS  Broodway.  1  London.  BngltinA. 
Plilla..  tth  a  Chestnnt  St  Berlin,  0«nnaDj. 
Boston.  117  Devonablns  St.  |  Em»u  dty.  Mo, 


LDWELL 


Pot  nearlr  half 
been  Bcknawledeed 

The  word 
"LOWBLL" 
APFRlnS  IN 
(CAPITA,!, 
LICTTIIHS   1 


Lonell, 


ck     of 


u-u- 

lou,  and  Body 

every  repoiit   o( 

LOOK  CABE> 
FULLK  to  the 

trade-marks,  and 


contnr?  Lowetl  CBrpats  hfl 

■  KCBAI  ir 

»™  WDond  nn 
a  hollow  Mid 
which  the  Unll^ 
States  Court  4 
olded  tobeavaH 
trade-mark.  11 
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.di.i«_.  - 

the  name  ol  tf 
LOITKbL  , 

coupa  n' 

thegeouioe.  stamped  withia 

LOWELL  OBWABBOI 

CABPBTS.  tnnTATIOl^ 

TheaegOodaarBlavarlahlrfnli  width,  and  r 
?hadiiinlargerarle<7ot  designs,  w 
[que  and   coloTiQK    hto   occquaUed.  render 
lem  eepaclallT  appropriate  for  aj 
For»ale  braU  Plrafcbualleal«».   i 
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THE  GOSPEL  FOR  WEALTH. 

BY  THE  RIGHT  REV.  HENRY  C.  POTTER,  D.  D.,  BISHOP  OF  NEW  YORK. 


The  interesting  papere  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  bearing  a 
title  slightly  different  from  that  at  the  head  of  this  communica- 
tion, have,  not  unworthily,  awakened  a  wide  and  keen  interest. 
It  is  a  hopeful  sign  when  one  who  himself  bears  the  repute  of 
being  a  very  rich  man  can  approach  a  subject  confessedly  of  so 
much  importance,  not  alone  with  such  cordial  interest,  but  with 
mich  entire  candor ;  and  when,  best  of  all,  he  can  take  such  high 
ground,  and  define  his  own  position  in  such  unmistakable  terms. 

For  it  is  a  discouraging  feature  of  the  present  situation  that, 
apparently,  it  so  little  interests  those  who  are  supremely  con- 
cerned with  it.  There  are  a  great  many  of  us  who  are  not  pos- 
sessors of  great  wealth,  nor  ever  likely  to  be,  who  are  entirely 
ready  to  tell  those  wlio  are  how  perilous  a  possession  it  is,  and 
precisely  what  they  should  do  with  it.  Indeed,  the  satirist 
might  find  tempting  food  for  his  humor  if  he  oould  read  the  cor- 
respondence of  rich  men  and  know  what  increasing  streams  of 
counsel  and  admonition,  as  well  as  of  solicitation,  fiow  in  upon 
them.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  irrita- 
tion is  followed  by  impatience,  and  impatience  by  resentment,  and 
that,  in  turn,  too  often  by  stony  indifference.  Indeed,  it  is 
greatly  to  the  honor  of  many  people  of  great  wealth  that  they  do 
not  become  so  indurated  to  the  cries  of  criticism  and  of  mendi- 
cancy as  to  dismiss  the  whole  question  of  the  stewardship  of 
wealth  as  one  impossible  of  solution. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  of  them  do,  and  the  fact  to  which  I 
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have  just  adverted  is  a  most  impressive,  and  in  some  aspects  of  it 
pathetic,  evidence  of  that  fact.    The  paper  which  I  am  discuss- 
ing is,  so  far  as  my  own  observation  goes,  absolutely  unique.     At 
this  moment  I  cannot  recall,  in  our  generation,  any  other  in- 
stance of  one  possessed  of  exceptional  wealth  who  has  undertaken 
to  discuss,  publicly  and  at  any  length,  the  question  of  its  dispo- 
sition.     And  yet  it  would  seem  as  if  there  were  no  other  question 
which  ought  more  profoundly  to  interest  the  rich.     Great  wealth 
is  a  great  power.      Leaving  out  of  sight,  for  the  time  being,  its 
possible  effects  upon  its  possessor,  it  is  still,  with  reference  to 
other    people,  a    very    dangerous    power.      Such    proverbs   as 
*'  Every   man    has  his   price"  may  be   false — thank  God    they 
are  !    But   they  could  not  exist,  and   find  such   wide  accept- 
ance,  if    thev  had   not    in  them    a    considerable    element    of 
truth.      And  when  once    that    is  admitted,  it  follows  plainly 
that    ho     who     possesses,    in    some    huge    degree,    the    power 
of  corrupting   his   fellow-men  controls  an  extremely  dangerous 
force.     This  is  true,  moreover,  whether  we  regard  every  man  as  a 
purchasable  creature,  or  whether  we  merely  regard  society  as  cor- 
ruptible as  a  whole.     For  it  does  not  need  that  men  and  women 
should  be  bought  for  some  evil  purpose  by  money  in  order  to  be 
corrupted  by  it.     A  much  more  subtile  and  more  general  form  of 
corruption  is  that  which  reaches  down  from  the  vices  and  extrav- 
agancies of  the  rich  to  those  who  are  below  them  in  the  scale  of 
wealth.     *'  Did  you  ever  notice,"  said  some  one,  **  the  faces  of  do- 
mestic servants  in  great  houses — how  sodden  and  sensual,  how 
furtive  and  disingenuous,  how  vicious    and  unwholesome,  they 
often  become.    Wluit  makes  it  so  ?  "    And  the  questioner  answered 
his  own  inquiry  by  saying  that   '^  when  one  served  all  the  while 
people  who  were  steeped  in  luxury,  *  busy  in  idleness,'  as  an  old 
English  dramatist  wrote,  and  careless  and  prodigal  in  every  selfish 
expenditure,  it  was  impossible  but  that  he  should  catch  the  dis- 
ease himself ''  I 

But  the  disease  spreads  wider  than  the  kitchen  and  the  ser- 
vants^ hall.  Does  anybody  who  lives  in  a  great  city  go  about  at 
all  in  public  places  and  public  conveyances  without  noting  the 
enormous  increase  in  costliness  of  personal  ornamentation  which 
obtains  among  all  classes  ?  When  the  late  Mr.  Tweed  was  in  the 
zenith  of  his  power  as  **  Boss  "  of  New  York,  he  was  standing 
one  day  in  the  Mayor's  oflSce,  talking  with  the  person  who  then 
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(as  since  then  too  often  !)  bad  been  elected  as  tbe  occupant  of 
that  office  to  do  tbe  work  of  a  ''  ring,"  when  a  large  diamond 
stnd  dropped  apon  tbe  floor  and  rolled  to  the  feet  of  a  gentleman 
from  wbom  I  beard  tbe  incident.  Ho  picked  it  up — it  was  a  dia- 
mond as  big  nearly  as  a  good-sized  strawberry — and  offered  it  to 
tbe  Mayor.  Said  "bis  Honor*':  "It  is  not  mine/'  "Nor 
mine^ ''  said  one  after  anotber  of  the  circle^  as  it  was  passed 
around.  "Stop  a  moment/'  said  the  " Boss,"  fumbling  with 
his  clothes.  "  Ah,  yes  ;  I  believe  it  is  one  of  my  suspender 
buttons.''  But  if  bosses  must  have  diamonds  to  do  the 
rougher  work  of  personal  investiture,  their  henchmen  must 
have  something  quite  as  fine  for  other  and  more  conspic- 
uous service.  And  as  one  sees  women  and  men  whose  circum- 
stances in  life,  honorably  interpreted,  can,  it  would  seem,  by  no 
possibility  explain  the  costly  raiment  and  costlier  jewelry  with 
which  they  are  bedizened,  the  mind  is  inevitably  started  upon  a 
train  of  speculation  which  must  needs  have  its  issue  in  most 
dreary  and  tragic  apprehensions.  What  is  the  saddest  of  them  if 
it  is  not  this — that  somewhere  there  is  somebody  with  the  com- 
mand, practically,  of  illimitable  money,  who  may  not  at  all  use  it 
actively  to  corrupt  another,  but  the  contagion  of  whose  extrava- 
gance fires  that  baleful  light  of  envy  in  another's  eye  which  will 
not  be  quenched  until  it  has,  at  whatever  cost,  touched  the  same 
extreme  limit  of  tawdry  and  vulgar  display  ? 

Now,  I  do  not  see  how  anybody  who  has  great  wealth,  and 
whose  habit  is  one  of  large  and  loose  expenditure,  can  dismiss  that 
aspect  of  this  subject  without  profound  mental  concern.  It  is  a 
most  painful  consideration,  or  ought  to  be  to  any  right-minded  per- 
sons, that  their  heedless  and  selfish  use  of  money  is  corrupting  the 
very  air  which  is  breathed  by  their  fellows  ;  and  the  amiable  sophis- 
try that  luxury  and  extravagance  put  money  in  circulation,  and  so 
promote  a  beneficent  expenditure,  becomes,  in  the  face  of  our  mod- 
em civilization,  with  its  complex  and  tremendous  social  problems, 
simply  a  monstrous  impertinence.  Let  me  forestall  any  gratui- 
tous sneer  by  the  disciples  of  the  "  Manchester  doctrine  "  of  so- 
cial science,  by  saying  that  I  have  not  the  smallest  intention  of 
advocating  any  system  of  promiscuous  doles,  or  free  soup-houses, 
or  General  Booth's  "  harbors,"  or  any  other  future  contribution 
to  the  greater  degradation  of  the  poor.  But  it  ought  not  to  be 
necessary  to  tell  any  rich  man  who  honestly  desires  to  be  told. 
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how  he  can  wisely  employ  money  to  promote  art,  to  beautify  men's 
homes,  and  naturally,  and,  if  he  chooses,  preeminently,  his  own, 
and  so  do  that  which  will  make  men's  lives  brighter  and  the 
guests  under  his  roof  or  at  his  table  more  happy,  without  spend* 
ing  money  in  ways  that  are  wanton  in  the  prodigality  of  their 
profuseness  and  only  wasteful  in  the  essentially  cheap  and  perish- 
able character  of  their  results. 

I  went  the  other  day  to  the  house  of  a  gentleman  in  a  great 
city  (alas,  he  is  not  an  American — nor  an  Englishman,  let  me 
add, — would  that  it  were  much  the  way  of  either !)  where  the 
guests  were  bidden  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  a  beautiful  and 
stately  mansion.  There  was  the  most  perfect  administration  of 
domestic  service,  there  was  an  hour  of  the  most  exquisite  music 
(to  which,  unhappily,  most  of  the  guests  were  apparently  re- 
luctant to  listen),  and  then  there  was  a  cup  of  tea,  and  the 
simple,  refined,  and  thoroughly  refresh  ing  occasion  was  at  an  end. 
It  is  difficult  to  800  why  such  an  entertainment  may  not  be  re- 
garded in  a  profuse  and  overstimulated  age,  as  a  wholesome  and 
charming  object-lesson.  Music,  painting,  sculpture,  the  multi- 
plication of  means  for  placing  tlie  advantages  of  artistic  culture 
and  recreation  within  the  reach  of  those  whose  lives  are  bare  and 
hard — surely  these  are  avenues  for  the  employment  of  wealth  that 
stain  no  innocent  soul,  and  leave  no  heartbreak  behind  them  ! 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  one  word  which  I  want  to  con- 
tribute to  this  discussion,  already  in  danger  of  being  unduly  pro- 
longed. 

I  have  entitled  what  is  here  said,  '^The  Gospel  for  Wealth,^' 
as  distinguished  from  the  **  Gospel  of  Wealth."  The  latter  is 
concerned  witli  wealth  as  a  means  of  contributing  to  the  happi- 
ness of  those  in  whose  behalf  it  is  expended.  But  I  have  in  mind 
what  wealth  may  become  to  those  who  worthily  employ  it.  The 
gospel — the  God*s  spell — for  the  wealthy, — Can  wealth  be  made 
efficient  for  the  greater  happiness  of  those  who  expend  it,  and  if 
so,  how  ?  There  are  plenty  of  people  who  are  entirely  clear  as  to 
how  that  question  can  bo  answered  ;  but  it  would  hardly  seem 
that  very  rich  people  have  made  the  discovery.  Froissart,  in  his 
Chronicles,  writes  of  those  *'  who  take  their  pleasure  sadly,  after 
the  manner  of  the  English '' ;  and  when  one  goes  into  Central 
Park  and  looks  at  the  people  who,  like  Miss  Bella  Wilfer  in  *'  Our 
Mutual  Friend," have  learned  how  to*' loll  in  their  carriages," 
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it  must  be  owned  that  they  who  '^  take  their  pleasure  sadly  '' 
still  survive  in  large  numbers  among  ourselves.  It  is  not  alone 
that  so  many  very  rich  people  seem  care-worn,  and  often  anxious 
and  abstracted.  It  is  impossible  that  any  one  should  have  great 
and  grave  responsibilities  without  in  some  way  showing  their 
scars ;  and  mediocrity,  whether  in  gifts  or  in  possessions,  may 
well  console  itself  in  the  consciousness  that,  if  it  is  without  either 
of  these,  it  is,  in  the  same  measure  at  any  rate,  without  great 
anxieties.  But  what  I  have  in  mind  is  that  loss  of  enthusiasms, 
that  contraction  of  the  horizon  of  interests,  that  induration  of 
the  faculties  that  are  touched  by  nature,  by  humanity,  by  noble- 
ness of  achievement,  which,  I  think  it  must  bo  owned,  is  a  very 
frequent,  if  not  a  very  common,  characteristic  of  the  possessors  of 
great  wealth. 

I  may  not  turn  aside  to  explain  such  a  fact,  though  I  am  per- 
suaded that  it  is  not  difficult  of  explanation  ;  but  it  will  not  be 
denied  that  if  it  be  true  it  points  to  a  loss  out  of  life  of  that 
which  is  of  priceless  value.  To  keep  the  heart  young ;  to  have 
the  powers  that  rouse  us  to  keen  interest,  and  sustain  us  in  kindly 
and  helpful  service,  vigorous  and  alert ;  to  have  the  world  and  our 
fellow-men  so  rich  in  points  of  enkindling  contact  that,  whatever 
may  befall  our  capacities  of  achievement,  our  sympathies  never 
grow  old  or  cold — ^surely  this  is  to  have  snatched  from  the  hand 
of  fate  the  secret  of  happiness,  the  glory  of  being  ! 

And  this  is  possible  to  rich  people  as  to  poor  people,  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  terms.  One's  own  life  must  somehow  reach  over 
into,  and  be  qualified  by,  the  struggles  and  interests  of  other 
lives.  In  the  case  of  the  poor  this  is  made  inevitable  by  the 
hard  conditions  of  their  poverty.  As  m  an  open  boat,  with  half- 
rations,  all  must  learn  self-restraint  tor  the  good  of  all,  since 
individual  selfishness  means  death  to  most,  so  it  is  in  the  sorrows, 
hardships,  and  struggles  that  come  to  tne  men  and  women  who 
live  on  a  day's  wage.  And  so  it  conies  to  pass,  no  less,  that  these 
supremely  venerate,  because  they  better  understand,  all  heroism, 
and  kindle  quickest  at  a  brave  and  kindly  deed.  When,  the 
other  day,  that  brilliant  soldier  and  kindly  and  knightly  gentle- 
man who  was  well  described  as  "our  best-beloved  citizen,'*  was 
borne  to  his  rest,  it  was  in  the  streets  and  avenues  where  the 
tenement-houses  abound  that  the  tributes  of  love  and  reverence 
for  his  memory  were  most  conspicuous— «ven  as  in  Fifth  Avenue 
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they  were  least  so.  And  the  contrast  was  itself  u  parable  wherein 
ft  needed  no  seer  to  disoem  how  those  wboso  hardships  were 
bravely  and  patiently  borne  instinctively  honored  one  whoae 
splendid  service  was  dimmed,  from  end  to  end,  by  no  menn 
thought  of  self,  and  whoso  love  and  concern  for  his  gallant 
"  hoys  "  was  ever  more  eager  and  alert  than  any  care  for  himself. 
But  it  is  the  tendency  of  a  well-clad,  well-fed,  comfortable, 
and  sheltered  life  to  make  such  caro  and  concern  for  others  more 
and  more  impossible,  save  as  it  resolutely  seeks  opportunities  for 
its  exercise.  Unfortunately,  at  this  point,  a  conspicnoita  tend- 
ency of  our  modern  philanthropy  interferes  in  a  most  dis- 
couraging way.  That  tendency,  whether  in  the  case  of  long- 
existing  evils  or  of  exceptional  emergencies,  is  to  deal  with  the 
problems  which  confront  it  vicariously.  The  first  thought  in  the 
face  of  any  great  evil,  injustice,  or  suffering  would  seem  to  be 
that  it  must  be  referred  to  a  committee.  The  history  of  social 
reforms  in  our  day  is  apt  to  be  summed  up  in  the  story  of  a 
public  mooting,  with  eloquent  speeches,  and  the  appointnicut 
committees,  and  the  raising  of  funds.  Undoubtedly  all 
may  have  a  useful  place  in  any  great  und  hums 
But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  the  history  of  the  greatest' 
forms  and  of  iMnevolent  movements  that  have  illustrated 
what  may  be  called  considerable  "  staying  "  power,  their 
beginnings  have  been  of  quite  a  ditferent  kind.  Sorue  single 
mind  has  been  stirred  by  an  emergency,  arid  without  waiting 
for  others  has  set  about  doing  what  it  could  itself.  Some  one 
man  or  woman,  kindled  into  a  flame  of  indignation  by  some  ioi' 
perioua  necessity,  has  hastened,  without  tarrying  for  company 
meet  it ;  and.  doing  so.  has,  oftener  than  otherwise,  shown  h( 
may  bo  met ;  and  that  example,  proving,  as  example  alwaj 
contagious,  has  repeated  itself  in  ever-widening  circles- 
More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  an  English  gentleman 
of  fortune,  cnlture,  and  honorable  lineage,  profoundly  moved  by 
the  condition  of  the  most  neglected  classes  in  London,  determined, 
at  any  rate,  to  try  to  understand  them  better ;  and,  that  he  might 
do  so,  went  quietly  and  lived  among  them.  It  seemed  a  foolish 
and  hopeless  waste  of  fine  powers  and  generous  sympathies  upon  n 
hopeless  and  impossible  task.  But  today  Oxford  Houso  and 
Toynbee  Hall  and  the  People's  Palace,  and  less-known' centra^ 
of  "  BwoetncKs  and  light "  all  over  East  and  .South  London, 
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with  inspiring  significance,  that  Edward  Deunison  did  not  give 
himself  to  England's  poor  unwisely  or  in  vain.  Steadily  has  the 
spell  of  that  solitary  nobleness  reached  on,  and  reached  out,  until 
we  are  seeing  it  reproduced  among  ourselves,  and  that  by  men  and 
women  alike,  in  ways  which,  when  one  is  tempted  to  despair  of 
his  kind,  are  at  once  a  revelation  and  a  rebuke. 

In  a  recent  discussion  as  to  the  methods  of  the  Salvation 
Army  and  "General'*  Booth's  scheme  for  the  abolition,  in 
England,  of  poverty,  an  individual  testimony  was  called  out  as  to 
the  comparative  value,  in  individual  cases,  of  what  may  be  called 
the  individual  method  in  reaching  and  succoring  those  who  are 
generally  considered  as  representing  the  most  hopeless  element 
in  our  vast  problem  of  poverty  and  vice,  which  has  in  it  a  truth 
of  profoundest  import.     Says  the  writer  : 


(( 


Tears  ago  I  began  to  seek  for  a  way  to  reach  these  lowest  people.  I  went 
to  'organized  charities,'  public,  private,  religious,  and  secular,  in  the  lead- 
ing cities  of  America  and  Grermany.  I  questioned  individual  workers  of 
every  and  no  religious  creed,  and  In  every  case  asked,  and  was  aUowed  to  see, 
the  actual  working  of  the  methods  employed.  The  result  both  startled  and 
depressed  me.  The  reformation  of  a  nature  arrived  at  maturity  in  ways  of 
vice  seemed  something  scarcely  ever  achieved.  The  matron  of  one  of  the 
best-known  reformatory  institutions  in  America  told  me  that,  in  aU  the 
years  she  had  held  her  office,  she  had  not  known  a  single  case  of  reform,  A 
cultivated  and  earnest  woman,  whose  whole  life  is  devoted  to  charitable 
work  in  connection  with  one  of  the  largest  churches  in  one  of  our  first  cities, 
told  me  she  was  afraid  their  poor  converts  came  chiefly  for  the  'loaves  and 
fishes.*  Another  woman,  of  equal  intelligence  and  experience  in  the  same 
work,  said  the  same  thing.  An  open-handed  philanthropist,  a  man  of  high 
standing  and  marked  ability  among  able  men,  said  that  now,  towards  the 
end  of  a  long  life,  he  could  think  of  but  one  person  in  whom  there  had  been 
reform  in  conduct ^  and  that  one  man  had  really  reformed  himself  I 

"  After  much  testimony  of  this  nature,  I  began  to  wonder  whether  the 
people  I  wanted  to  help  could  not  teU  me  more  about  themselves  than  any  one 
else  could  know.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  the  next  deg^raded-looking 
woman  I  met  begging  I  would  speak  to  as  I  should  like  any  one  who  loved  * 

me  to  speak  to  me.  I  went  into  a  part  of  the  city  where  such  women  are 
met.  Almost  immediately  I  came  on  one,  exchanging  hideous  repartees  with 
a  set  of  rough  men.  She  turned  to  me  and  asked  me  to  g^ve  her  ten  cents. 
Ab  she  look  up  at  me  her  face,  for  a  second,  struck  me  dumb ;  it  was  more 
repulsive  than  any  brute's.  To  see  a  woman  look  like  that  almost  broke  my 
heart.  I  could  scarcely  speak ;  but  with  an  effort  I  said  simply,  *  Come  with 
me,*  and  she  came.  I  questioned  her.  I  told  her  I  could  not  bear  to  have  a 
woman  like  that,  and  if  she  would  trust  me  with  the  real  truth  of  her  life,  I 
knew  we  could  make  her  life  worth  living,  which  it  certainly  was  not  now. 
To  this  ^he  assented,  with  answering  directness.  She  told  me  she  was  '  aU 
bad ' ;  had  been  sent  to  prison  again  and  again ;  loved  drink,  and  when 
drank  *  would  do  anything ' ;  was  about  forty  years  old  now,  and,  when  out 
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of  priflon^  had  been  in  most  of  the  reformatory  inatltatlons  In  the  dttf. 
Nothing  had  ever  done  her  any  good;  she  did  not  think  she  was  'that 
kind.*  I  had  better  let  her  go.  By  this  time  we  were  before  the  door  of  a 
religious  institution  to  which  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  bring  her,  hat,  as  I 
turned  to  speak  to  her,  her  face  overcame  me  again,  and  to  my  own  eon- 
stemation  I  burst  into  tears,  and  wept  over  her  ronvuLsively.  She  wavered 
for  a  second,  and  then  with  a  cry  of  *  O,  dear^  my  dear,  don't  cry  like  that, 
dan*t,  don't  I  I  will  fry.  Indeed  I  will  1  *  she  grasped  my  hand,  and  sud- 
denly burst  into  a  storm  of  tears  herself.  We  astonished  the  Higntuwi 
matron  of  the  house  which  we  entered,  who  told  me,  brfore  the  ^oretehed 
tDoman,  that  she  knew  her  to  be  a  hopeless  case,'and  nothing  but  prison  ban 
would  restrain  her.  I  told  her  that  I  did  not  believe  Christ  would  say  so, 
and  I  took  my  poor  sister  to  another  institution.  They  refused  her,  on  the 
same  g^und  as  the  first.  We  went  to  another,  with  the  same  result. 
The  woman  was  Irish,  uneducated,  and,  by  courtesy,  a  Roman  Catholic 
But  the  Catholic  Reformatory  Institution,  too,  said  that  a  prison  was  the 
only  place  for  her. 

"  By  this  time  she  and  I  had  walked  far  on  a  cold  winter  day,  and  were 
very  cold  and  tired.  I  was  boarding,  and  had  no  home  of  my  own  to  which 
I  could  take  her.  I  told  her  so,  but  also  said  that  I  could  not  give  her  up, 
and  if  she  would  come  with  me  to  my  boarding-house  for  rest  and  luncheon 
I  would  try  to  think  of  what  could  be  done  afterwards.  She  came,  to  the 
horror  of  my  eminently  respectable  Christian  landlady,  and  after  an  hour  we 
set  out  again,  but  with  no  better  result.  My  heart  grew  sick  and  hot 
within  me,  and  at  last  the  i>oor  rejected  creature  rushed  off  from  the  last 
place  where  they  refused  to  have  her,  calling  out:  'You  see,  it*s  no  use, 
no  use  I '  But  I  called  after  her,  *  Yes,  it  is ;  remember  my  street  and  num- 
ber I '  I  supposed  I  had  lost  her,  in  spite  of  myself.  The  weeks  went  by,  and 
I  saw  nothing  of  her.  and  I  did  not  know  where  to  look  for  her.  At  last, 
three  months  afterwards,  she  appeared  at  my  boarding-house,  asked  to  see 
me,  but,  by  the  orders  of  the  Christian  landlady,  was  refused  admittance. 
She  then  asked  the  servant,  who  happened  to  be  the  same  one  who  had  ad- 
mitted her  on  the  first  occasion,  to  tell  me  that  from  the  day  she  left  me  she 
had  not  touched  a  drop  of  liquor  and  had  been  what  I  wanted  her  to  be. 
The  servant  added :  '  And  the  truth  it  was,  too,  for  she  looked  so  different 
and  so  decent  I  scarcely  knew  her/ 

'*Now,  here  was  a  case  where  not  one  penny  had  been  expended ;  indeed, 
the  woman  was  told  with  simple  frankness  that  I  believed  the  worst  thing  I 
could  do  would  be  to  give  her  money ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  neither 
howled,  nor  grinned,  nor  used  her  language.  I  spoke  straight  from  my  In- 
most soul  the  deepest,  the  sweetest  truth  I  knew,  and  '  Deep  answered  unto 
deep.'  In  the  presence  of  such  need  I  learned  the  clearest  lesson  of  my  life, 
'  For  this  is  the  message  that  ye  heard  from  the  beginning,  that  ye  should 
love  one  another."* 


Such  a  testimony  is  certainly  not  to  be  disesteemed,  and  its 
suggestive  value  cannot  easily  be  overestimated.  And  for  my 
purpose  now  it  is  preeminently  of  value  as  indicating,  not  alone 
the  power  of  individual  effort  and  sympathy,  but  the  rewards  of  it. 
To  know  that  one  has  been  privileged  to  be  the  means,  if  not  of  en- 
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tirely  reclaiming,  at  least  of  reawakening  some  lost  life  to  courage, 
and  self-control,  and  hope  and  faith  in  God  and  in  its  fellows — 
this  certainly  is  to  win  the  deepest  joy  and  the  highest  happiness 
of  which  a  human  heart  is  capable. 

And  to  this  happiness,  in  the  case  of  those  who  possess  wealth 
and  leisure,  there  open  many  avenues.  Not  alone  in  the  case 
of  the  most  alienated  and  least  cared  for,  but  in  its  ministry  to 
youth,  to  inexperience,  to  the  tempted  and  wronged,  there  are 
opportunities  for  the  personal  activities  of  individual  gifts  and 
acquirements,  the  improvement  of  which  in  the  case  of  any  one  of 
generous  and  noble  instincts — and  what  man  or  woman  is  wholly 
without  these? — will  be  sure  to  issue  in  ever-increasing  delight. 
A  few  years  ago  a  citizen  of  New  York,  alone  and  unaided,  set  out 
to  found  a  trade  school  for  American  boys  and  young  men.  He  en- 
countered ignorant  prejudice,  he  awakened  hostile  criticism,  he 
provoked  organized  opposition  ;  but  he  persevered,  and  to-day 
the  result  of  his  large  expenditure  of  time  aud  money,  and  sym- 
pathy, has  issued  in  a  foundation  which  gathers  within  its  walls 
hundreds  of  youths  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  which 
has  dignified  and  ennobled  every  handicraft  which  it  aims  to  teach, 
which  has  vindicated  the  right  of  every  young  man  to  the  best 
training  in  skilled  labor,  and  which,  perhaps  best  of  all,  has 
illustrated  the  power  of  a  single  fraternal  and  unselfish  purpose, 
modestly  bat  resolutely  pursued,  to  achieve  the  highest  results, 
and  in  doing  so  to  illustrate  the  sure  rewards  that  await  a  noble 
and  unwearied  endeavor. 

The  opportunities  for  such  endeavor  are,  I  repeat,  almost  in- 
numerable. When  Mayor  of  Xew  York,  the  Hon.  Abram  S. 
Hewitt  was  led  to  investigate  the  operations  of  the  local  police 
courts.  That  in  these  and  on  the  bench  there  are  honest  and 
well-meaning  men,  I  do  not  at  all  doubt.  But  that  the  interests 
of  justice  are  best  served  by  a  system  in  which  the  fate  of  almost 
every  prisoner  is  practically  determined  by  the  testimony  of  the 
policeman  who  is  complainant  and  the  judge  whose  knowledge  of 
law  and  whose  instinct  of  equity  may  easily  be  equally  imperfect, 
is  (to  state  the  case  with  the  utmost  reserve)  extremely  improbable. 
That,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  an  administration  of  the  forms  of 
law  issues  frequently  in  the  gravest  injustice,  to  those,  espe- 
cially, who  are  most  obscure,  who  have  no  **pull "  on  the  court, 
whocan  invoke  no  neighboring  rum-seller,  or  other  local  politician. 
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to  whisper  mi  aside  into  the  ear  of  the  sitting  magistrate — this 
is  a  oertointy  which  it  requires  considerable  boldness  to  challenge. 

What  an  opportunity  here  for  the  personal  interrention  of 
those  whose  means  and  position  make  them  strong  enongh  to  in- 
sist that  it  shall  be  listened  to !  What  a  fine  school  for  a  yonng 
student  or  unemployed  practitioner  of  the  law !  What  an  inviting 
field  for  arty  one,  man  or  woman,  who  can  plead  another's  caose 
or  help  to  right  another's  wrongs  1  The  Church  Club,  in  the  Dio- 
cese of  New  York,  contemplates  the  organisation  of  a  lawyers' 
guild  for  this  and  kindred  parposes*  It  would  aiford  a  rare  field 
in  which  learning  and  wealth  might  study  and  strire  together. 

For  this  I  beliere  to  be  the  true  gospel  for  wealth,  in 
whaterer  that  wealth  may  consist  The  world  waits  for  new  il- 
lustrations of  that  diTinest  beneficence  which  the  great  Apostie 
commemorates  when,  out  of  a  full  heart,  broken  and  conquered 
by  a  resistless  spell,  he  writes,  "  the  Son  of  Ood  who  loved  me, 
and  gave  himself  for  me  !"  This  is  the  one  secret  of  healing  the 
world's  sorrows  and  redeeming  the  world's  lost  ones ;  and,  because 
it  is,  theirs  will  forever  be  the  sweetest  and  most  lasting  satisfso- 
tions  who,  being  rich  in  whatever  men  count  wealth,  themselves 
administer  their  wealth,  so  giving  themselves  for  all  the  sad  and 
sorrowful  brotherhood  of  man  I 

Hbkby  G.  Pottbb. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  WILVLTH. 

BY  THE   HOX.  EDWARD   J.  PHELPS. 


It  is  not  quite  easy  to  see  why  money  which  is  not  invested  in 
real  estate^  or  in  other  visible  forms,  should  have  recently  come 
to  be  called  "  irresponsible  wealth/'  If  that  phrase  is  to  be  un- 
derstood as  referring  to  the  owners,  it  has  no  significance,  unless 
the  property  in  question  is  supposed  to  be  secret,  so  that  its  pos- 
sessors live  and  move  in  a  community  which  does  not  know  that 
they  are  rich.  This  is  so  difficult  as  to  be  almost  impossible. 
While  it  is  true  that  investments  in  securities,  and  especially  in 
negotiable  securities  that  pass  readily  from  hand  to  hand  without 
necessarily  disclosing  what  hands,  are  more  withdrawn  than 
realty  can  be  from  the  public  eye,  and  can  more  readily  escape 
taxation,  a  man  cannot  hold  a  large  amount  of  them  without  the 
world  becoming  well  aware  of  it.  Unless  he  is  very  secretive, 
much  away  from  the  sight  of  men,  and  not  incapable  of  a 
timely  deception,  he  will  hardly  find  it  easy  to  have  a  great  estate, 
and  yet  to  conceal  it  from  the  inquisitive  eyes  of  his  neighbors. 
Least  of  all  in  a  country  where  there  is  no  secret  which  is  not  re- 
garded as  the  lawful  property  of  the  public,  for  whose  benefit 
thousands  of  detectives  are  constantly  at  work.  Every  man  in 
America  lives  in  a  glass  house,  whether  he  throws  stones  at  other 
people  or  not.  Millionaires  are  usually  well  known,  as  the  billion- 
aires to  come  soon  will  be.  Very  few  of  them  are  '*  born  to  blush 
unseen,''  and  there  are  perhaps  those  among  them  who  are  not 
much  accustomed  to  blush  at  all. 

But  if  great  wealth  is  enjoyed  by  comparatively  few,  the 
cheaper  luxury  of  advising  them  what  to  do  with  it  is  within  the 
reach  of  us  all.  On  no  subject  does  it  seem  so  easy  for  those  who 
are  not  rich  to  advise  as  on  that  of  charity.  The  generosity  of 
mankind  in  the  disposition  of  other  people's  money  is  creditable 
to  human  nature.     It  seems  such  an  easy  thing  to  give^  and  so 
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noble  to  do  good  and  to  relicYe  distress.  Those  wbo  have  little  to 
spare,  and  who  compare  their  own  narrow  incomes  with  greit 
ones,  quite  naturally  come  to  believe  that  the  rich  are  but  scanty 
in  their  benefactions,  and  to  fancy  that,  if  they  were  themsehes 
wealthy,  they  would  scatter  their  thousands  with  a  grand  benero- 
lence,  and  always  in  the  right  direction.  Where  property  is  not 
visible,  its  amount  is  generally  exaggerated  in  the  public  estima- 
tion, as  partially-concealed  forces  are  apt  to  be.  Its  proprietor 
has  credit  usually  for  more  millions  than  he  possesses,  thou^ 
doubtless  in  rare  instances  for  less.  The  spectators  overestimate 
his  resources,  and  very  much  underestimate  the  increased  demands 
of  all  sorts  which  follow  the  growth  of  wealth  with  a  constant 
footstep.  And  they  are  often  not  at  all  aware,  in  the  case  of  many 
rich  men,  of  the  amount  that  is  really  given  away,  or  better  than 
given  away,  through  a  thousand  channels,  quietly  and  without 
display. 

Especially  do  those  who  criticise  the  charities  of  others  fail 
to  remember,  or  perhaps  to  know,  how  extremely  difficult  it  is  to 
give  away  money  wisely  and  usefully.  This  suggestion  may 
probably  be  controverted.  We  all  have  our  favorite  objects,  each 
one  of  which  appears  to  some  of  us  the  very  best  among  the  mul- 
titude of  enterprises  set  on  foot  for  the  good  of  mankind.  We 
see  and  are  ready  to  admit  that  many  of  the  projects  that  other 
people  advocate,  are  mistaken,  unworthy,  ill-managed,  and  likely 
to  be  unfruitful.  Wo  perceive  clearly  enough  that  a  good  share 
of  them  are  put  in  motion  rather  for  the  support  of  their  agents 
and  runners  than  for  the  attainment  of  the  objects  they  propose 
to  seek.  But  that  is  never  the  cliaracter  of  our  own  schemes,  nor 
the  purpose  of  the  worthy  persons  who  are  carrying  them  on. 
Give  liberally  to  the  churches,  cries  one  (meaning,  of  course, 
those  of  his  own  creed),  for  what  can  be  so  important  to  man  as 
his  eternal  welfare  ?  Give  rather  to  the  colleges,  the  schools,  and 
the  libraries,  says  aTiother,  for  the  very  safety  of  the  republic  is 
in  the  education  of  its  people.  Relieve  first  of  all,  interposes 
a  third,  the  suffering  poor,  and  support  the  hospitals  and  asylums 
established  for  their  benefit.  Build  monuments,  shouts  the 
fourth,  to  the  illustrious  dead,  tliat  shall  be  a  perpetual  stimulus 
to  heroic  exertion,  and  durable  emblems  of  a  nation's  gratitude. 
And  among  the  numberless  institutions  and  proposals  that  within 
the  lines  of  each  of  these  important  forms  of  beneficence,  vie  and 
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clash  with  each  other  in  ceaseless  and  discordant  appeal^  we  all 
have  our  particular  favorites,  on  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  what- 
ever may  be  said  about  other  schemes,  too  much  money  could 
hardly  be  lavished  by  the  wealthy.  Every  one  has  within  his  own 
observation,  also,  many  cases  of  individual  and  meritorious  neces- 
sity, which  it  would  be  so  gratifying  to  provide  for,  and  which 
would  so  well  repay  liberality  in  the  consciousness  of  doing  good. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  importance  and  usefulness  of 
all  these  principal  objects.  Some  of  their  numerous  agencies  are 
conspicuous  before  the  world,  admirable  in  their  work,  their 
management,  and  their  success.  Others,  less  widely  known, 
might  be  found  upon  investigation  to  be  equally  worthy  of  sup- 
port. Of  private  appeals  to  the  benevolent,  it  goes  without  say- 
ing that  very  many  are  well  founded.  Still  the  fact  remains  that, 
aside  from  a  few  institutions  of  unquestionable  character,  it  is  ex- 
tremely diflScult  to  select  judiciously  among  the  increasing  multi- 
tude of  demands.  Their  united  clamor  affects  very  differently 
those  to  whom  it  is  addressed  and  those  who  help  to  make  it ; 
as  the  volume  of  sound  from  a  large  orchestra  is  one  thing  to  the 
listener,  and  quite  another  to  the  individual  performer,  intent 
upon  his  own  instrument,  impressed  with  its  importance,  and 
giving  little  heed  to  any  other.  To  discriminate  among  institu- 
tions and  organizations,  and  to  investigate  properly  private  cases, 
requires  an  expenditure  of  time  and  labor  that  few  men  are  able 
to  bestow.  Attempts  at  the  relief  of  the  poor,  especially,  are  at- 
tended with  great  ombarnissment.  The  term  "  the  poor"  is  very 
comprehensive,  vory  uncertain,  and  to  unreflecting  minds  very 
satisfactory.  Hut  the  questions,  who  are  the  deserving  poor, 
how  are  thoy  to  be  discovered  and  reached,  and  wisely  as  well  as 
humanely  relieved,  have  been  found,  by  those  who  have  under- 
taken the  business,  not  easy  to  answer. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  class  of  helpless,  born  so,  or  overcome  by 
misfortunes  beyoinl  their  control.  They  are  always  and  neces- 
sarily the  proi>er  objects  of  charity.  But  the  great  mass  of  the 
destitute  in  this  country  are  brought  to  that  condition  by  vice, 
idleness,  and  crime.  They  will  not  work  in  any  resolute  way,  nor 
learn  how  to  work  to  advantage,  though  to  beg  they  are  never 
ashamed.  Their  miserable  earnings,  so  far  as  they  have  any,  and 
whatever  else  they  can  lay  hands  on,  are  largely  consumed  in  the 
saloons,  and  go  to  the  sup})ort  of  the  political  potentates  of  their 
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municipalities.  Their  principal  usefalness  is  in  the  breeding  of 
paupers  and  criminals,  and  in  holding  the  balance  of  power  in 
popular  elections.  Their  necessities  may  well  enough  be  left  to 
the  public  charity,  supported  by  taxation,  the  burden  of  which 
is  steadily  increasing.  When  those  who  are  thus  poor  by  their 
own  fault  arc  deducte^l  from  the  general  mass  that  we  call  the 
poor,  the  number  that  remains  is  comparatively  small.  And 
often  thoic  most  needy  and  most  worthy,  deterred  by  self- 
rcHpcct  from  seeking  alms,  and  struggling  in  vain  to  support 
themselves,  are  the  last  to  be  discovered  and  to  profit  by  the 
benefactions  of  the  charitable.  Occasionally  such  an  instance 
transpires  throup;h  the  newspapers,  and  always  attracts  relief,  but 
only  when  it  reaches  extremity. 

After  the  Piccadilly  riots  in  London,  three  or  four  years  ago, 
the  suggestion  was  made  in  the  public  prints  that  want  might  be 
the  real  cause  of  the  outbreak.  The  immediate  response  was  the 
establishment  of  a  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  to  which 
very  largo  sums  were  contributed  by  the  wealthy,  with  reckless 
generosity.  The  existence  of  this  provision  at  once  attracted  to 
London  crowds  of  professional  paupers  and  sharpers  from  all  di- 
rections. And  though  every  effort  was  made  by  the  committee 
in  charge  to  dispense  the  money  judiciously,  it  afterwards  came 
to  be  known  that  a  large  share  of  it  found  its  way  into  unworthy 
hantls.  and  was  a  positive  mischief  instead  of  a  relief,  the  subject 
of  plunder  rather  than  the  means  of  charity. 

These  remarks  are  not  intended  to  discourage  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  enougli  of  whom  meritorious  as  well  as  needy  are  always 
with  us,  but  only  to  suggest  how  much  easier  it  is  to  cry  with- 
out reflection,  **  Give  to  tha  poor,''  than  it  is  to  give  discreetly 
and  usefully  when  the  matter  is  taken  in  hand.  There  are  excel- 
lent organizations  for  the  purpose,  no  doubt,  to  which  contribu- 
tions may  be  well  intrusted.  But  even  here,  as  there  are  poor 
and  poor,  so  there  are  societies  and  societies.  Quis  custodial 
ipsos  cusiodes?  is  a  question  that  will  never  cease  to  be  material  in 
the  dispensation  of  benelicence  of  any  sort.  Every  day's  observa- 
tion shows  how  much  money  is  given  away,  in  many  directions 
and  for  many  purposes,  with  the  best  of  motives  but  with  the 
worst  of  judgment,  and  the  most  inadequate  and  even  mischiev- 
ous results. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject,  commenced  by  Mr.  Carnegie, 
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and  continued  in  the  magazines  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  has 
drawn  out  some  very  eminent  men,  Cardinal  Manning  and  Mr. 
Oladstone  among  the  number.  The  proposition  with  which  Mr. 
Carnegie  sets  out,  that 'it  is  better  for  a  rich  man  to  dispense  his 
charities  in  his  lifetime  than  to  leave  them  to  be  administered  under 
his  will,  is  undeniable.  Coming  from  one  who  is  not  merely  ad- 
monishing a  class  to  which  he  does  not  belong  concerning  duties 
that  are  not  his  own,  but  who  by  generous  example  illustrates 
what  by  precept  he  enjoins,  his  suggestions  deserve  and  will  re- 
ceive attention.  The  facilities  afforded  in  many  places,  in  thead- 
ministration  of  what  is  called  justice,  for  the  prolonged  contest  of 
wills  upon  no  just  grounds  whatever,  to  the  waste  of  estates,  the 
slander  of  the  dead,  and  often  the  distress  of  surviving  relatives, 
until  an  unrighteous  compromise  is  finally  extorted,  are  a  con- 
stant warning  to  those  who  have  wealth  to  dispose  of,  to  do  it 
while  they  still  live,  and  can  assert  control  over  their  own.  It  is 
only  in  theory  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  make  his  own  will,  if  he 
has  much  to  leave  behind  him.  And  the  difficulties  which 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  attend  the  administration 
of  considerable  post-mortuary  charities,  tend  strongly  to  support 
Mr.  Carnegie's  views. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  proposal,  set  forth  in  an  interesting  article, 
for  bringing  to  pass  what  he  appears  to  think  is  needed — a  larger 
measure  of  giving  on  the  part  of  the  rich — does  not  seem  likely  to 
be  acceptable  to  those  whom  it  addresses.  His  suggestion  is  that 
rich  men  should  enter  into  a  sort  of  compact  with  each  other  to 
give  away  annually  a  certain  proportion  of  their  respective  in- 
comes. Even  if  it  is  necessary  to  devise  schemes  to  stimulate  the 
generosity  of  the  wealthy,  this  one  will  hardly  commend  itself  as 
practicable.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  any  considerable 
number  of  men  of  large  income  would  enter  into  such  a  society, 
binding  themselves,  by  an  honorary  engagement  even  stronger  in 
its  obligation  than  a  legal  contract,  to  relinquish  a  material  share 
of  their  revenue  annually,  whether  satisfactory  opportunities  or 
really  worthy  objects  present  themselves  or  not.  It  would  bo 
surrendering  not  only  their  property,  but  the  freedom  of  volition 
which  men  do  not  like  to  part  with,  and  which  gives  charity  all 
its  merit.  Were  such  an  obligation  assumed,  the  life  of  the 
parties  to  it  would  speedily  become  a  burden.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  receive  or  answer,  much  less  to  investigate  and  con- 
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sider,  the  thousands  of  applications  of  every  conceivable  descrip- 
tion that  wonld  pour  in  from  all  quarters,  many  of  them  dis- 
honest, many  more  unwise  or  impracticable  ;  and  even  those  that 
are  both  honest  and  expedient,  only  to  be  found  so  through  care- 
ful examination,  and  then  to  be  discriminated  from  a  multitade 
of  others,  equally  meritorious  and  equally  importunate.  Whoeyer 
was  induced  to  enlist  into  such  an  army  of  benevolence,  would 
soon  be  compelled  either  to  obtain  his  discharge  or  to  desert  and 

fly. 

The  duty  of  charity,  incumbent  upon  all  according  to  their 
ability,  and  increasing  in  its  demands  as  the  means  for  meeting 
them  are  enlarged,  will  be  universally  conceded.  It  may  well  be 
inculcated,  as  all  other  duties  are,  by  preaching,  and  still  better 
by  example.  The  world  has  not  outgrown  the  necessity  for 
either.  However  difficult  it  may  be  to  discriminate,  good  oppor- 
tunities will  always  present  themselves  to  him  who  is  willing  to 
attend  to  them.  But  it  must  be  conceded,  after  all,  that,  more 
perhaps  than  any  other  in  the  world,  this  duty  and  the  selec- 
tion of  its  objects  must  be  left  to  the  conscience  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  individual.  Every  man  should  be  allowed  to  judge 
for  himself  in  respect  to  it,  without  undue  importunity  before- 
hand or  unfair  criticism  afterwards.  If  property  has  any  rights, 
one  of  the  most  obvious  is  that  its  owner  shall  be  the  exclusive 
judge  of  how  much,  when,  how,  and  where  he  shall  give  away. 
Whatever  he  does,  if  ho  is  able  to  give  largely,  he  will  disappoint 
many.  However  careful,  he  will  sometimes  go  wrong.  He  will  give 
where  he  ouglit  to  refuse  ;  he  will  refuse  where  he  ought  to  give  ; 
he  will  give  in  one  way  when  it  would  be  better  to  give  in  an- 
other. If  he  gives  often  to  individuals,  he  will  make  many  an 
enemy  among  those  who  accept  his  bounty.  It  is  only  the  better 
class  of  minds  tliat  are  capable  of  gratitude,  or  can  endure  the 
sense  of  obligation,  though  quite  willing  to  be  under  obligation. 
The  other  sort,  while  prompt  to  accept  assistance,  will  always 
find  excuse  for  denying  to  the  giver  either  thanks  or  acknow- 
ledgment. 

One  of  the  very  best  methods  of  charity  open  to  a  man  of 
liberal  means  is  to  spend  his  income.  But  this  way  of  doing 
good  with  money  is  not  appreciated  as  it  should  be.  The  paupers 
and  the  destitute  are  by  no  means  the  only  class  who  need  help. 
The  great  mass  of  those'  who  earn  their  own  living  in  some  form  or 
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other  of  honest  industry  or  business,  whose  self-respect  rejects 
under  any  circumstances  the  idea  of  accepting  charity,  far  more  of 
asking  for  it,  are  the  most  deserving  and  much  the  most  numerous 
class ;  and  they  cannot  exist  without  the  employment  and  patron- 
age which  come  from  those  who  are  able  to  pay.  There  is  no 
charity  so  wholesome  as  helping  those  who  help  themselves.  In- 
stead of  pauperizing  and  humiliating  its  recipients,  it  elevates 
them  in  their  own  esteem  and  in  that  of  those  among  whom  they 
live.  Instead  of  teaching  them  to  lean  upon  others,  it  enables 
them  to  take  care  of  themselves  honorably  and  manfully,  and  to 
''look  the  whole  world  in  the  face.''  There  are  thousands  who  are 
apparently  in  no  need  of  assistance,  and  who  hide  their  troubles 
from  the  public  eye,  who  do  not  find  it  easy  to  make  the  two  ends 
of  the  year  meet,  who  have  always  to  practise  much  self-denial, 
and  even  to  undergo  privation  when  embarrassed  by  hard  times, 
illness,  or  misfortune.  There  is  a  keeping-up  of  appearances  which 
is  praiseworthy  and  pathetic,  as  well  as  one  that  is  pretentious 
and  ridiculous.  There  are  those  too,  and  they  are  many,  who 
are  beginning  the  world.  If  there  is  anywhere  a  just  object  of 
sympathy,  it  is  the  young  person  starting  out,  slender  in  capital 
but  strong  in  hope,  to  make  an  honest  living,  and  to  find  a  worthy 
and  respected  path  in  life.  These  are  they  who  are  reached  and 
blessed,  not  by  institutions  nor  by  benefactions  lauded  among 
men,  but  by  the  increase  and  encouragement  of  the  flow  of  trade 
and  business  out  of  which  they  live,  which,  like  the  stream  on  its 
wav  to  the  sea,  slakes  the  thirst  and  refreshes  the  weariness  of 
thousands.  And  they  can  be  reached  and  helped  in  no  other  way. 
The  man  who  dispenses  his  money  freely  in  the  channels  of 
employment  is  often  doing  more  good  with  it  and  less  harm, 
whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  than  if  he  were  giving  it  away.  The 
very  pleasures  and  luxuries  of  the  rich,  for  which  they  are  so 
commonly  criticised,  minister  necessarily  to  the  livelihood  of  a 
multitude  of  deserving  and  hard-working  people.  The  coun- 
try house,  the  yacht,  the  opera-box,  the  club,  the  elegance  of 
furniture,  of  costume,  of  equipage  and  adornment,  all  the  vari- 
ous incidents  of  fastidious  taste,  are  superfluities,  no  doubt.  A 
man  can  do  without  them,  as  most  men  must.  But  to  what  an 
army  do  they  give  bread  I  The  idea  that  they  had  better  be  re- 
linquished, and  the  cost  taken  from  the  workers  and  given  to 
those  who  do  not  work,  is  a  false  one.  The  precious  ointment 
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which  the  woman  w&a  reproached  for  Uvishiog  needlessly  od  tlifi 
object  uf  her  adoniiioti,  itecauBe  it  might  have  been  sdIcI  fur  niDcb 
and  given  to  the  poor,  was  Dot  ou  that  account  rejuctcd  ;  perh^ 
because  it  wiis  retnenibered  that  iu  price  had  been  already  be- 
stowed npoii  thu  not  undesviriiig  poor  whose  induEtriea  had  com- 
bined to  produce  it. 

But  if  whnl  Mr.  Unniegie  calls  "  the  Gospel  of  Wealth  "  it  to 
be  preached,  or  what  others  terra  the  njaponsibLlities  of  wealth  »re 
to  be  measured,  ve  should  begin  with  its  obligations  mther  than 
with  its  beneficence.  While  it  may  freely  be  conceded  to  the 
rich  that  thuy  should  be  their  own  judges  uf  the  amount  aud 
dii-ection  of  their  charities,  there  are  demands  upon  them  which 
society  has  a  right  to  enforce,  and  ought  to  insist  upon.  If  there 
are  no  duties  to  be  discharged,  there  are  offences  to  be  avoided 
whicli  ai'e  possible  to  no  other  class.  We  cannot  com})e]  them  to 
be  generous,  and  we  have  no  warrant  to  attempt  it ;  but  we  ar« en- 
titled to  require  that  they  should  be  just.  SelfishQesE  ib  a  ?ice, 
but  rapacity  isa  crime.  To  them  applies  with  extreme  force  the 
ancient  maxim  of  the  common  law — nt'c  utere  iuo,  ul  win  alienwn 
Utedas.  They  are  bound,  first  and  above  all,  to  refrain  from  such 
a  use  of  the  vast  power  of  wealth  as  results  either  in  the  plunder 
~if  less  fortnnate  men  or  the  demoralization  of  society  at  large. 
Estates  already  great  enough  are  being  made  to  accumulate  with 
accelerating  rapidity  by  methods  which  involve  both  these  of- 
fences, and  are  becoming  oppressive  in  the  last  degree. 

Great  combinations  of  capital  are  organized  to  enhance  unrea- 
sonably the  price  of  various  necessaries  of  life,  aud  to  extinguish 
that  fair  competition  in  their  production  which  is  the  safeguard 
against  monopoly  and  extortion.  A  burdensome  tax  is  thus  laid 
upon  all  who  have  their  living  to  earn,  iu  order  to  swell  unduly 
the  profits  of  concerns  already  plethoric  with  wealth.  And  when 
courts  of  justice  interfere  against  these  conspiracies  and  declare 
them  illegal,  fresh  devices  are  resorted  to  in  order  to  evade  the 
law  and  to  continue  the  plunder  of  the  public. 

In  the  financial  centres,  also,  there  are  going  on,  all  the  whi 
fraudulent  Ecbemes  which  impoverish  those  whose  small  inraf 
ments  are  the  fruit  of  their  industry  aud  the  pmrisinn  for  tb4 
families,  to  the  onricbmeut  of  men  who  through  large  wen 
are  able  to  control  ti'an suctions.  The  surplus  tliut  in  ordinu 
iputs  is  slowly  accumulated,  rarely  largo  enough  t^l 
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called  wealth,  must  be  invested  somewhere  and  somehow,  in  order 
to  produce  any  return.  Its  disposition  is  anxiously  and  carefully 
made,  in  thousands  of  instances,  in  apparently  trustworthy  securi- 
ties, and  upon  such  light  as  can  be  obtained,  in  the  hope  that  from 
4  to  6  per  cent,  per  annum  may  fairly  be  realized  with  safety 
to  the  principal.  But  the  control  of  the  corporation  to  which 
these  securities  belong  is  acquired  by  great  operators,  often  through 
adroit  manipulation,  not  with  a  view  to  the  honest  discharge  of 
the  fiduciary  relation  thus  assumed,  nor  for  the  protection 
of  the  property  of  others  thus  intrusted  to  their  charge,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  enriching  themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  trust. 
Gradually,  by  one  scheme  and  another,  and  by  various  expedients 
of  management  and  mismanagement,  the  property  of  the  corpora- 
tion is  absorbed  or  turned  into  indebtedness.  The  stockholders 
are  plundered,  while  the  wealth  of  the  managers  rises  into  the 
millions.  This  is  no  fancy  picture  or  casual  instance.  It  is  a 
regular  course  of  business,  of  which  the  examples  are  not  far  to 
seek.  It  is  true  that  many  corporations  are  most  uprightly  and 
honorably  conducted.  Malversation  is  the  exception,  not  the 
rule.  But  the  exceptions  are  so  numerous  as  to  have  become  a 
great  and  flagrant  evil. 

These  methods  of  what  is  called  business  prey  upon  individ- 
uals. There  is  a  much  greater  iniquity  of  wealth  which  attacks 
the  general  public,  and  even  threatens  the  national  life.  It  is 
the  employment  of  vast  sums  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  high 
places  of  political  trust  and  the  control  of  the  results  of  impor- 
tant elections.  Places  that  should  be  of  the  highest  dignity,  as 
they  certainly  are  of  the  largest  influence,  are  pretty  well  known 
to  be  obtained  by  direct  bribery  of  the  electors  in  whose  gift  they 
are.  Posts  of  much  distinction  are  more  than  suspected  to  be  the 
consideration  of  enormous  contributions  to  electioneering  funds. 
Great  sums  are  generally  believed  to  be  raised  to  carry  elections 
by  those  who  are  accumulating  excessive  fortunes  through  a  sys- 
tem of  revenue  which  not  only  T)asts  the  burden  of  taxation  upon 
the  industry  of  the  country,  instead  of  its  property,  but,  far  beyond 
the  legitimate  requirements  of  government,  burdens  the  many  for 
the  benefit  of  the  few.  And  these  sums,  which  could  not  possi- 
bly be  requisite  for  any  proper  election  expenses,  are  well  under- 
stood to  be  employed  in  the  direct  purchase  of  votes  in  the  mar- 
ket, to  a  decisive  extent. 
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The  political  power  of  the  country  U  thus  in  danger  of  pass- 
ing into  the  hands  of  a  plutocracy,  composed  not  of  the  beet 
ctasB  of  the  ricli,  but  of  the  worst,  to  be  U8ed  not  for  the 
general  welfare,  but  for  the  still  further  nggrundizement  of 
those  who  have  bought  it,  jiiid  for  the  elevation  to  high  places 
of  men  who  are  not  fit  to  be  there.  These  are  plain  words. 
But  it  is  time  plaiu  words  began  to  be  spoken  on  this  subject. 
Here  is  not  the  place  to  pursiieit.  Thoughtful  men  can  con- 
sider it  for  themselveB,  and  can  satisfy  themsolvcs  how  far  the 
general  understanding  is  EUpported  by  the  facts.  They  who  be- 
lieve that  the  business  of  government  can  be  thus  demoralised, 
and  the  general  mass  thus  opprc^ed,  with  fortunate  and  peaceful 
results,  have  read  the  history  of  mankind  to  Bmall  purpose.  The 
longer  the  storm  broods  before  it  breaks,  the  more  dangerous  it 
becomes.  Already  clouds  much  larger  than  a  man's  hand  have 
risen  above  the  horizon.  IIow  portentous  thoy  may  prove  no  man 
can  tell.  Forces  move  rapidly  in  these  days.  There  is  nothing 
in  government  or  institutions  nnder  our  system  that  is  not  with- 
in the  ullimate  reach  of  the  numerical  majority.  Wo  are  in 
ger,  not  of  revolution  or  bloodshed,  but  of  the  not  less  deati 
tive  power  of  frantic  and  ruinous  legislation,  controlled  by  di 
agognes,  and  involving  in  its  consequences  the  just  as  well  as  the 
uujtist. 

These  are  the  abuses  and  the  mischiefs  of  wealth,  not  ita  neces- 
sary results.  If  from  them  we  can  be  protected,  wo  need  have  little 
concern  about  its  charities.  It  is  certainly  not  a  just  ground  of 
reproach  against  the  rich  men  of  this  nation,  as  a  body,  that  they 
have  been  niggardly  either  in  benevolence  or  in  public  spirit. 
We  have  only  to  look  about  us  to  see  ample  proof  to  the  contrary. 
What  country  is  bo  abundant  in  the  institutions  of  religion,  of 
education,  of  all  known  forms  of  human  charity  ?  Where  else 
are  to  be  seen  so  many  and.  on  the  whole,  Bucli  excellent  examples 
of  wise  and  thoughtful  beneficence  ?  Their  visible  monuments 
adorn  almost  every  towB.  Nearly  all  are  the  offspring 
of  private  liberality.  And  though  much  has  been  contributed 
by  those  who  have  to  tiarn  their  living,  the  munificence  of 
the  rich  is  everywhere  conspicuous.  It  is  but  fair  that  ti 
should  be  remembered,  and  that  the  prevalent  idea  that 
wealthy  are  wanting  in  generosity  should  be  reconsidered 
is  a  charity  of  thought  and  speech  that  is  due  to   them,  as 
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ua  charity  of  benevolence  that  la  duo  from  them.  One  is  quite 
aB  apt  to  be  neglected  as  the  other.  We  often  hear  of  those  who 
are  said  to  be  poor  but  honest.  It  is  but  just  to  bear  in  mind  that 
there  are  many  who  are  rich  but  honest,  and  generouB  to  boot.  In 
that  claaa  of  society,  aa  in  all  others,  there  are  men  of  widuly 
different  character.  There  are  those  for  whom  mankind  is 
no  better ;  who  use  money  only  to  make  more  money,  and 
would  carry  it  all  with  them  when  they  die,  if  they  could.  They 
are  "  the  cankers  of  a  calm  world."  It  is  for  their  flins  that  their 
whole  order  ia  reproached.  But  we  know  that  there  are  and 
bate  been  many  Americans  whose  large  estates,  honorably  in- 
herited or  honesily  acquired,  are  like  springs  in  a  dry  land, 
freely  flowing  for  the  general  relief;  whose  public  benefactions 
are  judicious,  liberal,  and  often  princely,  and  whose  private  chari- 
ties are  as  generous  as  they  are  unostentatious.  The  race  is 
<not  yet  eictinct  in  this  country  of  those  who  "do  good  by  stealth 
and  blush  to  find  it  fame." 

The  idea  that  prevails  in  some  quarters  that  large  fortunes  are 
in  themselves  detrimental  or  opposed  to  sound  pnblic  policy  is 
a  mistake.  So  far  from  being  dangerous  nr  justly  obnoxious, 
great  estates  in  good  hands  are  a  most  important  advantage  to  the 
immunity.  The  world  at  this  day  could  hardly  do  without 
[Ahem.  If  there  was  no  such  class,  much  of  the  grandest  work  of 
our  time  must  come  to  a  halt.  The  springs  of  charity  would  in 
a  large  measure  dry  up.  The  livelihood  of  many  thousands  of 
workers  would  fail.  The  burdens  of  life  would  fall  heavily  on  the 
poor.  All  that  society  has  a  right  to  demand  of  the  opulent 
(whatever  it  may  aak)  is  that  they  should  universally  remember 
what  BO  many  of  them  illustrate  in  their  lives,  and  yet  so  many 
forget — that  if  riches  tend  to  ennoble,  they  likewise  oblige.  There 
are  ways  enough  to  nse  and  enjoy  wealth  wisely,  beneficially,  at 
IsMt  harmlessly,  as  it  must  be  used  in  the  long  run  if  it  is  to  he  tol- 
erated, not  to  s.-ty  protected.  The  choice  among  them  belongs  to 
the  individual.  But  there  are  ways  in  which  it  leads  to  destruc- 
tion, and  doTotira  its  own  offspring — ways  of  oppression,  of  extor- 
tion, of  corruption.  It  is  upon  these  that  public  opinion  and 
public  law  ought  to  set  their  foot,  not  mildly,  but  decisively. 
E.  J.  Phelps. 
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The  advance  of  demnuracy  during  receiityearHinallpopuUriy- 
governed  oouiitriea  It&a  brouglit  what  ih  called  the  Bocial  qnestion 
into  great  pi-oinineuce.  The  greateat  huppinesa  of  the  greatest 
number,  which  waB  formerly  only  the  heiiBvolent  aBpirattoa  of  a 
philosopher,  has  bt-come  a  matter  of  urgent  practical  politics. 

Under  the  general  name  of  socialism,  the  rediBtrihution  of 
wealth,  the  relations  between  labor  and  capital,  and  the  eitension 
of  the  fniictions  of  the  state  in  regard  to  the  industrial  and  do- 
mestic lite  of  the  people,  have  assumed  a  real  and  pressing  im- 
portance. 

New  theories  have  been  developed,  and  their  practical  appl 
tion  is  already  becoming  a  dividing-line  between  political 
Exaggerated  fears  have  been  excited,  and  not  less  exaggerated 
hopes.  Oil  the  one  hand,  timorous  people  have  conjured  up  a 
vision  of  a  desperate  proletariat  combined  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
torting from  wealth  a  compulsory  division  of  property,  with  the 
result  that  capital  will  leave  its  present  investments,  industry  will 
be  disorganized,  trade  diverted  to  other  channels,  and  general  in- 
security will  prevail,  to  he  followed  in  due  course  by  national  iuh 
aster  and  ruin.  On  the  other  hand  are  to  be  found  entbnai 
who  indulge  the  hope  that  the  legislation  of  the  future,  banisl 
to  Saturn  all  the  laws  of  political  economy,  will  be  able,  aa 
magician's  wand,  to  exorcise  the  evils  of  our  political  system,  and 
to  redress  the  inequalities  which  individual  character  and  circum- 
stances, more  often  than  the  action  of  the  state,  have  created  in 
the  lives  of  men. 

These  antagonistic  views  are  supported  by  very  different  esti- 
mates of  the  present  position  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  The 
opponents  of  further  state  intervention  point  with  confidence  to 
the  present  position  of  the  working  classes  as  a  satisfactory  re-sult 
of  tho  sturdy  maintenance  of  individual  liberty  aud  of  the  abeei 
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of  grandmotherly  restriction  and  control.  They  assert  that  by 
the  practice  of  reasonable  industry  and  self-denial  the  ordinary 
workman  may  live  and  enjoy  his  life.  He  may  find  opportunities 
for  recreation  and  intellectual  improvement,  and  may  hope  to  rise 
in  the  social  scale,  and  to  leave  his  children  with  prospects  better 
even  than  his  own.  According  to  these  optimists,  this  is  the  best 
of  all  possible  worlds,  in  which  only  the  knaves  and  the  fools  fail 
to  secure  some  of  its  numerous  prizes. 

The  socialists,  on  the  contrary,  see  in  the  condition  of  the 
wage-earners  the  evidence  of  the  terrible  struggle  for  life  in 
which  the  weakest  go  to  the  wall  and  only  a  few  exceptional 
natures  can  survive  and  prosper.  They  allege  that  the  great 
modern  developments  in  science  and  invention  have  only  benefit- 
ed a  handful  of  favored  individuals,  while  the  vast  majority  have 
gained  nothing,  and  have  even  suffered  by  comparison ;  their 
misery  seeming  more  profound  in  the  shadow  of  the  enormous 
prosperity  of  the  successful  minority.  According  to  this  view, 
the  rich  have  grown  richer  and  the  poor  poorer,  so  that  the  gulf 
between  classes  is  wider  than  it  ever  was  before. 

If  either  of  these  views  is  accepted  as  absolute  and  complete, 
the  logical  conclusion  would  appear  to  be  the  same ;  and  the 
statesman  would  be  justified  in  both  cases,  although  for  different 
reasons,  in  abandoning  the  hope  of  improvement  by  ordinary  leg- 
islative means.  In  the  first  case,  the  argument  would  be  to  let 
well  alone,  and  not  to  disturb  arangements  which  had  pro- 
duced so  thoroughly  satisfactory  a  result.  In  the  second  case, 
the  proof  that  all  the  legislation  of  the  last  generation,  much  of 
it  socialistic  in  its  character,  had  failed  to  make  any  impression 
on  the  general  mass  of  misery  and  discontent  would  justify  the 
refusal  to  proceed  further  along  lines  which  had  led  to  no  bene- 
ficial result. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  ascertain  at  the 
outset  the  true  facts  of  the  case,  and  to  see  whether  the  informa- 
tion at  our  disposal  enables  us  to  decide  with  confidence  whether 
or  no  the  condition  of  the  people  at  large  has  improved  during 
the  last  fifty  years.  Such  a  comparison  is  the  more  necessary 
because  the  present  generation  is  always  too  apt  to  concentrate 
its  attention  on  the  times  in  which  it  is  living,  and,  while  appre- 
ciating keenly  its  own  difficulties  and  distress,  to  forget  the 
greater  evils  of  the  past,  and  thus  to  ignore  the  methods  of  im* 
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provement  wliicli  hiive  been  tested  by  experience,  and  which  i 
therofore  be  Hafoly  continued  in  the  future. 

I  took  occasion,  at  a  recent  jubilee  of  the  greatest  and  o\Aes 
of  the  friendly  aocieties  of  Biroiinghum,  to  make  eutib  a  contrast, 
drawn  from  the  history  of  our  town  as  well  as  from  the  general 
history  of  the  country;  and.  although  the  picture  is  necessarily 
imperfoct,  it  is  suggestire  both  of  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
changes  which  have  been  already  eflect-ed,  and  also  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  has  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  them  about. 

Fifty  years  ago  Birmingham  was  a  town  of  180,000  inhabit- 
ants, or  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  present  population.  The 
ratable  value  was  between  £o(K).000  and  £000.000,  or  rather  less 
than  one-third  of  what  it  is  at  present.  There  were  at  that  time 
hardly  any  public  edifices  of  any  magnitude  or  importance. 
There  were  no  parks,  there  were  no  free  libraries,  there  were  no 
baths,  there  was  no  art  gallery  or  niusGum.  there  were  no  board 
schools,  there  was  no  school  of  art,  and  no  technical 
institute  or  college.  The  era  of  street  improvement  had 
hardly  begun.  A  large  area  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  which  is 
now  traversed  by  magnificent  streets  and  occupied  by  some  of  the 
finest  shops  and  warehouses,  was  one  of  the  worst  districta  in  the 
city,  both  from  s  social  and  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  The  streets 
themselves  were  budly  paved,  imperfectly  lighted,  and  only  par- 
tially drained.  The  foot-walka  were  worse  than  the  streets.  The 
gas  and  the  water  belonged  to  private  monopolies.  Gas,  which  is 
now  sold  at  an  average  of  two  shillings  and  fourpenco,  cost  then 
about  five  shillings  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  Water  was  snpplied 
by  the  company  on  three  days  in  the  week  ;  on  the  other  days 
those  of  the  iniiabitants  who  had  no  wells  were  obliged  to  pur- 
chase this  necessary  of  life  from  carts  which  perambulated  the 
town  and  supplied  water  from  polluted  sources  atteu  shillings  the 
thousand  gallons.  It  is  not  surprising  that  under  these  circum- 
stances the  annual  mortality  reached  thirty  in  the  thousand  ;  now 
it  is  twenty  in  the  thousand,  and  sometimes  less.  The  only  won- 
der is  that  it  was  not  much  greater,  for  there  were  whole  streets 
from  which  typhus  and  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  diarrhcea  in 
its  worst  forms  wore  never  absent.  There  were  thousands  of 
close,  unventilated  courts  which  were  not  paveti,  which  were  not 
drained,  which  were  covered  with  pools  of  stagnant  filth,  and  in 
which  the  ashpits  and  middens  were  in  a  state  of  indedoribabl* 
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nastiness.  The  sewage  of  the  town  was  so  partial  that  it  only 
extended  over  about  one-third  of  the  area.  In  fact,  to  sum 
np  this  description,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  fifty  years  ago 
Birmingham,  although  it  was  no  worse  than  any  other  of  the 
great  cities  in  the  United  Kingdom,  was  a  town  in  which  scarcely 
anything  had  been  done  either  for  the  instruction,  for  the  health, 
for  the  recreation,  for  the  comfort,  or  for  the  convenience  of  the 
artisan  population. 

Now,  let  us  measure  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  these 
conditions  within  the  memory  of  living  men,  and  we  shall  see 
that  nothing  less  than  a  revolution  has  been  peacefully  accom- 
plished. It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  tlie  Birmingham  of 
to-day  is  everything  that  old  Birmingham  was  not.  The  sewerage 
has  been  completed,  a  system  of  sanitary  inspection  is  strictly 
carried  out,  the  private  monopolies  have  been  acquired  by  the 
corporation,  their  supply  has  been  improved  and  cheapened,  and 
the  surplus  profits  have  been  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  rates. 
The  town  is  well  paved  with  wood  in  the  principal  streets,  and 
with  stone  where  there  is  the  heaviest  traffic.  The  footpaths  have 
everywhere  been  put  in  order.  The  courts  have  been  paved  and 
drained.  An  infectious-hospital  has  been  established,  to  which  all 
contagious  diseases  are  at  once  removed.  In  every  district  of  the 
city  there  have  been  provided  baths  and  wash-houses,  parks  and 
recreation-grounds,  and  free  libraries  which  count  their  readers 
by  hundreds  of  thousands.  A  magnificent  art  gallery  and 
museum  has  been  erected,  the  visitors  to  which  number  nearly 
a  million  in  a  single  year.  Schoolhouses,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  School  Board,  with  large  playgrounds  attached,  have 
sprung  up  everywhere,  and  now  accommodate  40,000  children, 
the  r^t  being  provided  for  in  the  voluntary  schools.  Technical 
education  is  offered  at  the  Midland  Institute  and  the  Mason  Col- 
lege, and  art  education  at  the  School  of  Art  and  its  branches. 
The  great  local  endowed  school  of  King  Edward's  foundation  has 
been  reformed  and  placed  under  representative  management,  and 
by  means  of  scholarships  offers  the  opportunity  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  the  poorest  of  our  citizens.  In  fact,  the  ordinary  artisan 
finds  now  within  his  reach  the  appliances  of  health,  the  means  of 
refinement,  and  the  opportunities  of  innocent  recreation  which 
formerly  were  at  the  disposal  of  only  the  more  wealthy  inhabit- 
ants. 
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This  striking  improvement  has  been  brought  abont  by  the 
operation  of  what  may  be  called  municipal  socialism.  It  '\b  the 
result  of  a  wise  cooperation  b;  which  the  community  aa  a  whole, 
Torking  throngh  its  representatives  for  the  beuufit  of  all  its  mem- 
bei-s,  and  recognizing  the  soliiiarity  of  interest  which  makes  the 
welfare  of  the  poorest  a  matter  of  importance  to  the  richest,  has 
faced  its  obligations  and  done  much  to  leasen  the  sum  of  human 
misery,  and  to  make  the  lives  of  all  its  citizens  somewhat  better. 
somewhat  nobler,  and  somewhat  happier. 

Popular  repreBentative  local  government  is  the  powerful  in- 
strument by  which  these  reforms  have  been  effected.  Unlike  the 
imperial  legislation,  it  is  very  near  to  the  poor,  and  can  deal  with 
details  and  with  special  conditions.  It  is  subject  to  the  criticism 
and  direct  control  both  of  thone  who  find  the  money  and  of  those 
who  are  chiefly  interested  in  its  expenditure.  In  Great  Britain, 
at  any  rate,  it  has  been  free  from  the  suspicion  of  personal  cor- 
ruption, and  it  has  always  been  able  to  secure  the  scrrices  of  some 
of  the  ablest  and  most  disinterested  members  of  the  community, 
who  have  been  ready  in  this  way  to  do  the  duty  that  lies  nearest 
to  them,  and  to  do  it  with  all  their  might. 

It  may,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  great  work  has  been 
attended  with  enormons  cost,  and  that  property  has  been  taxed 
nnduly  to  provide  for  the  wants  and  pleasures  of  those  who  con- 
tribute little  or  nothing  to  the  necessary  expenditure.  There  is 
no  ground  for  such  an  opinion.  The  rates  of  Birmingham  (if  the 
charge  due  to  tlie  school  rate  and  required  to  provide  for  a  new 
service  in  the  shape  of  elementary  education  be  deducted)  are 
less  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  growth  of  the 
to*n  and  the  increase  in  its  wealth  and  ratable  value  have  suf- 
ficed to  meet  these  new  developments  of  municipal  functions. 
The  present  cost  of  all  local  work  in  the  city,  in- 
cluding poor-relief,  education,  and  all  tho  corporation  ex- 
penditure, is  abont  six  shillings  and  sixpence  in  the 
pound  on  the  assessed  annual  value  of  real  property,  which 
ia  probably  25  per  cent,  less  than  the  actual  value.  Pat- 
ting it  in  another  way,  the  total  charge  is  rather  more  than 
twenty  shillings  per  head  of  the  population,  or  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  charge  of  local  administration  in  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton. Complaints  of  the  burden  of  the  rates  are  still  heafd. 
from  time  to  time,  but  they  are  less  fre<]uent  and  lea 
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than  in  the  past.  It  is  more  and  more  coming  to  be  recognized 
that  the  expenditure  is  in  the  nature  of  an  investment^  and  that 
dividends  are  to  be  found  in  the  improved  health  and  comfort  and 
the  increased  contentment  of  the  i>eop]e. 

An  interesting  eyidence  of  popular  appreciation  was  afforded 
some  years  ago  when  the  corporation  promoted  a  bill  consolidating 
their  acts  and  in  many  cases  extending  their  powers.  Among 
other  provisions  was  one  repealing  the  general  law  which  limits  ex- 
penditure on  art  and  education  to  a  rate  of  one  penny  in  the  pounds 
and  substituting  unlimited  powers  of  taxation  for  the  purpose. 
The  bill  was  opposed,  and  a  poll  of  the  ratepayers  was  demanded. 
The  promoters  boldly  admitted  their  intention  to  spend  more 
money  in  this  direction,  and  made  it  their  chief  claim  to  support ; 
and  the  ratepayers  of  Birmingham  came  in  great  numbers  to  the 
poll  and  by  a  large  majority  approved  the  bill,  which  has  since 
been  passed  into  law. 

We  must  now  turn  from  the  special  case  of  Birmingham  to  a 
more  general  survey  of  the  comparative  state  of  the  whole  king- 
dom. In  reading  histories  which  deal  with  the  first  half  of  the 
century,  and  especially  those  which  refer  to  the  period  between 
1830— before  the  first  Reform  Bill — ^and  1846,  when  the  Corn 
Laws  were  repealed,  one  thing  particularly  strikes  the  observer, 
and  that  is  the  constant  allusion  to  the  turbulence  of  the  times. 
Riots  seem  to  have  been  of  almost  daily  occurrence,  and  they  were 
accompanied  by  long  periods  of  exceptional  distress.  In  the  man- 
ufacturing districts  there  were  serious  disturbances,  and  it  is  sig- 
nificant both  of  the  ignorance  of  the  people  and  also  of  their  des- 
titution that  these  disturbances  were  generaHy  attended  by  the 
destruction  of  machinery  and  the  plunder  of  bakers'  shops.  In 
the  agricultural  districts  the  state  of  affairs  was,  if  possible,  still 
worse.  There  was  not  actual  riot,  but  there  were  frequent 
outrages  which  took  the  form  of  incendiarism,  so  that  on  many 
occasions  and  during  considerable  periods  the  country  districts 
were  lighted  up  at  night  by  burning  ricks  and  flaming  barns. 
The  shopkeepers,  especially  the  small  shopkeepers  who  supplied 
the  poor,  were  almost  ruined  by  excessive  taxation  and  by  bad 
debts.  The  workingmen  in  the  towns  toiled  for  long  hours  and 
for  an  insufficient  subsistence.  In  the  country  the  agricultural 
laborers  did  not  even  secure  the  barest  livelihood,  but  were  com- 
pelled, not  by  way  of  exception,  but  as  a  matter  of  rule,  to  eke 
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ont  tbeir  wages  by  the  asBistancc  whiph  they  derivetJ  from  ih* 
Poor  Law. 

In  hia  history  of  the  time  Mr.  Spencer  Walpolo  thug  epeaks  of 
the  state  of  the  laboring  poor  : 

"  For  many  years  the  condition  of  tho  laboring  clasBea  in 
Brituin  had  been  growing  more  and  more  intolerable.  The  old 
conditions  of  labor  had  been  changed,  and  the  laborer  bad 
Buffered  from  the  change.  Before  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  grcAt  mass  of  the  laboring  poor  bad  been  scattered 
thronghout  the  country,  owing  to  an  almont  feudal  allegiance  to, 
and  deriving  some  corresponding  advantageB  from,  the  neighbor- 
ing landlord.  But  the  diacoverios  of  the  eighteenth  century  ter- 
minated these  conditions.  The  manufacturing  indnstriea  of  the 
country  were  collected  into  a  few  great  centres,  and  the  persona 
employed  in  these  manufactures  nocesaarily  accompanied  them. 
Inoneaensethey  had  their  reward  :  the  manufacturers  gave  them 
better  wagca  than  the  farmer,  and  better  wages  were  of  no  slight 
advantage  to  the  laborer.  In  another  sense  their  change  of 
occupation  brought  them  nothing  but  evil.  Forced  to  dwell  in  a 
crowded  alley,  occnpying  at  night-time  a  house  conitnicted  in 
neglect  of  every  known  sanitary  law,  employed  in  the  daytime  in 
an  unhealthy  atmosphere,  and  frequently  on  a  dangerous  occnpa- 
tion,  with  no  education  available  for  his  children,  with  no 
reasonable  recreation  to  cheer  his  leisure,  with  the  blue  sky  of 
heaven  shrouded  from  his  view  by  the  smoke  of  an  adjoining 
factory,  with  the  rich  face  of  Nature  hidden  from  him  by  a  brick 
wall,  neglected  by  an  overworked  clergyman,  regarded  oa  a  mere 
machine  by  an  avaricious  employer,  the  factory  operative  naturally 
turned  to  the  only  places  where  relaxation  was  possible,  and 
sought  in  the  public-honae.  the  prize  ring,  or  the  cock-pit  the 
degrading  amusements  which  were  the  business  of  his  leis- 
nre,     ,     .     . 

"It  so  happened  that,  while  the  condition  of  the  town  operative 
was  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  wretched,  the  position  of 
the  country  laborer  was  also  changing  for  the  worse.  The  old 
feudal  ties  which  had  hitherto  connected  the  sqnire  with  hia 
peasantry  were  being  gradually  loosened  by  the  teachings  of  polit- 
ical economy.  Improved  agriculture  and  the  introduction  of 
machinery  into  farming  were  also  altering  the  economy  of  rani 
districts.     In  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  few  large  fai 
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there  were  comparativedy  few  large  fields  ;  the  corn  waa  reaped 
by  hand  ;  the  winters  were  passed  in  thrcehiug  it  out  by  the  fiail ; 
and  ihe  fitmiers  had  consefjuenlly  work  for  their  laborers  at  every 
eeaaon  of  the  year.  Threshing-machines  altered  this  condition. 
They  deprived  the  laboreri!  of  the  demand  which  had  previoualy 
existed  fur  their  work  in  the  winter  ;  uud  the  farmers,  in  conse- 
quence, altered  their  eyatem  of  hiring,  and  engaged  the  men, 
whom  they  had  previously  taken  for  a  year,  by  the  week.  It  so 
happened,  too,  that  the  vuat  reclamations  of  wuate  land  which 
were  made  during  the  war  pressed  severely  on  the  laboring  jKwr. 
The  (iommon,  on  which  every  cottager  had  kept  his  cow,  was  an- 
nexed to  the  huge  estate  of  the  adjoining  landlord,  and  the 
laborer  found  himself  comjiclled  to  give  up  the  beast  which  he 
bad  no  longer  the  means  to  support.  In  many  cases  enclosures 
deprived  the  niral  laborers  of  much  more  than  their  cow.  They 
bud  been  permitted,  when  the  land  was  supposed  to  be  worthless, 
to  erect  a  little  building  on  one  side  of  the  common,  and  to  con- 
vert the  patch  of  ground  around  it  into  a  garden.  In  the  eye  of 
the  law  these  men  were  squatters  :  they  bad  no  title  to  the  cot- 
tage which  they  had  erected  or  to  the  ground  which  they  had  re- 
claimed. The  good  of  the  country  required  the  reclamation  of 
wastes,  and  the  little  garden  in  the  middle  of  the  common  came 
within  the  new  fence  line  of  the  rich  squire.  The  cottage  was  de- 
molished, the  garden  was  ploughed  up,  aud  the  cottager  sank,  at 
one  blow,  from  the  position  of  a  small  farmer,  with  a  little  house 
of  his  own,  into  that  of  a  lodger  at  another  cottage,  whose  sole 
source  of  livelihood  waa  the  wage  which  he  received  for  his  labor. 
"  The  encloaurea  had  been  the  indirect  means  of  occasioning  a 
considerable  injury  to  the  poor.  But  the  Legislature,  when  it 
sanctioned  them,  had  not  foreseen  the  injury  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
waa  universally  imagined  that  the  additional  land  which  was 
brought  into  cultivalion  would  increase  the  demand  for  labor,  and 
so  produce  a  permanent  benefit  to  the  laboring  classes.  The  re- 
sult, however,  did  not  justify  these  expectations.  The  better 
wages  which  the  lalwring  classes  in  a  few  instances  received  for  a 
time  were  a  poor  compensation  for  the  cow,  the  pig,  and  the  goose 
which  they  were  no  longer  able  to  keep.  '  Before  the  enclosures,' 
said  a  laborer  to  Arthur  Young.  '  I  had  a  good  garden,  kept  two 
cows,  and  was  getting  on.  Now  I  cantiot  keep  so  much  od  a 
md  am  poor  and  wretched.'     lu  a  short  time,  moreovi 
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the  miBemble  lahorere  were  deprived  of  tlie  eolitary  adrantagQ 
which  increased  wages  had  given  Ihem.  The  prospect  of  addi- 
tional  work  led  to  early  marriages,  and  to  a  eonsequent  multiplica- 
tion of  their  oumberB.  The  peace,  and  the  lower  prices  which 
Bucceeiled  it,  did  away  with  the  new  work  and  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  laborers.  Arable  land  was  thrown  into  pasture  ;  psid-off 
■oldiijrsand  suilors  relitrned  to  their  puriehes;  and  the  rate  of 
wages  fell  and  fell  continually.  Dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  in- 
creasing the  food  of  the  peoplo,  tho  Legislature  hn4  enabled  the 
laudowr^ers  to  plough  np  the  common,  and  to  throw  down  the 
humble  enclosure  of  the  cottager.  Tho  common  was  again  turned 
into  pasture  ;  but  it  was  supporting  tho  sijuire's  beusts,  and  not 
the  peasant's.  The  peasant  had  seen  his  garden  seized,  his  cot- 
tage demolished,  his  cow  sold,  his  family  impoTcrisbcd,  but  the 
land  growing  no  mora  corn,  and  receiving  no  more  culturu  than 
before.  The  cry  which  Isahih  had  raised  2,000  years  before 
came  home  to  the  miserable  laborer,  and  was  rejieatcd  by  tho 
most  eloquent,  though  not  the  wisest,  of  his  advocates  in  Par- 
liament :  '  U'oo  unto  them  that  join  house  to  house,  that  lay  field 
to  field,  till  there  be  no  place,  that  they  may  be  placed  alone  in  the 
midst  of  the  earth.' " 

This  wretched  condition  of  things  was  aggravated  by  the  state 
of  the  Poor  Law.  Pauperism  had  reached  perfectly  frightful  dimen- 
sions. At  one  time  in  1833  the  poor  rate  amounted  to  twelve  shillings 
per  head  of  tho  wholo  population,  and  it  was  estimated  that  one 
in  seven,  counting  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  was  in  receipt  of 
Poor-Law  relief.  Crime  rose  in  the  same  proportion  as  pauperism. 
In  spite  of  an  atrocious  criminal  code,  which,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century  inflicted  capital  punishment  for  no  less  than  300 
offences,  and  which  was  not  materially  changed  till  twenty  years 
later,  the  number  of  criminals  continued  to  increase.  Even  the 
ameliorations  which  were  made  in  the  code  produced  at  first  no 
diminution  in  the  number  of  criminals,  which  reached  its  highest 
level  in  1842,  when  there  were  31,000  committals  for  trial  in  a 
single  year.  In  fact,  it  is  probable  that  the  stringency  of  the  law 
in  the  earlier  period  led  to  laxity  in  its  administration,  and  many 
persons  escaped  altogether  because  the  penalty  prescribed  wu 
altogether  disproportionate  to  the  offence.  It  has  been  resen 
for  modern  times  to  reap  the  full  advantage  both  of  the  altera 
diwa  and  the  improvement  in  the  character  of  tho  pom 
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tion.     Last  year,  with  a  popalation  whicli  hos  nearly  doubled,  the 
total  number  of  committals  was  only  13,0(X>,  while  ihe  nutare  of 

t the  crimes  committed  was  certainly  lees  serious  than  in  former 
periods.  In  a  single  year — in  1834 — 180  human  beings  were  sen- 
tenced to  death,  and  the  great  majority  were  executed.  Last 
Jear  the  capital  soDtetico  waa  pronounced  in  thirty-five  cases,  in 
twenty-one  of  which  the  full  penalty  was  exacted. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  crime  was  rife  when  all  the  conditions 
were  unfavorable  to  civilized  existence.  The  working  classes 
jreve  expected  to  toil  from  early  morning  till  late  at  night  in 
ibaildings  unprovided  with  the  most  ordinary  sanitary  arrange- 
ments. Wages  were  sometimes  paid  in  truck,  and  often  at  the 
public -house,  whore  a  large  part  of  the  weekly  earnings  was  syient 
before  they  were  actually  received.  There  was  no  leisure  for  any 
kind  of  mental  improvement ;  there  was  no  opportunity  for  inno- 
cent recreation.  Brutal  punishments  and  brutal  amnsementa 
offered  the  chance  of  excitement  to  wearied  bodies  and  jaded 
minds.  Thrift  was  an  unknown  virtue,  and  when  the  wages 
wer«  more  tban  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  they  were 
spent  in  coarse  dissipation  or  cruel  pastimes.  There  were  no  Fac- 
tory Acts ;  there  was  no  Mines  Act ;  and  there  was  no  Truck 
Act.  Women  and  children  were  forced  to  work  as  long  as,  or 
longer  than,  the  men,  and  they  were  brutalized  and  degraded  by 
the  conditions  of  their  labor.  In  the  mines  it  was  worse  than  it 
was  above  ground.  We  read  of  women  almost  without  clothing 
laboring  for  sixteen  hours  a  day,  and  of  little  children,  with 
cluuns  round  their  waists,  dragging  heavy  weights  along  passages 
worse  than  the  ordinary  common  sewer.  Not  only  the  health  of 
the  living  was  destroyed,  but  the  health  of  future  generations 
e  seriously  threatened. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  Birmingham;  but 

feis  was  certainly  no  worse  than  the  rest  of  the  country.     Ty- 

^ns,  which  is  the  consequence  of  OTcrcrowding  and   insufficient 

,  was  prevalent  in  all  the  large  towns  and   in  many  country 

bloces.    In  Liverpool  alone  30,000  ppople  were  living  in  8,000  un- 

Irground  cellars;  while  in  Manchester oue-eighth  of  the  people 

rare  housed,  if  housing  it  can  be  called,  in  the  same  fashion.     It 

a  in  these  circumstances  that  an  intelligent  foreign  observer — 

a  German  economist  who  visited  England  between  forty  and  fifty 

I  ago — wrote  that  he  found  by  jwrsonal  obaerration  that  the 
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state  of  Ihe  working  classes  of  Great  Brituin  was  deplorable  an'l  iti> 
tolerable,  and  he  predicted  an  inevitable  and  imminent  revolu- 
tion. Englieh  witneeses  no  Ichb  impartial  and  intelligent  were 
equally  glooroj  in  their  predictions  of  approaching  evil,  and  they 
seemed  to  be  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  state  uf  the  laboring 
poor  was  getting  worse  instead  of  better,  Mr.  McCnlloch,  the 
economigt,  writing  in  1846,  expreiwed  Ihe  belief  that  the  condition 
of  the  laboring  classes  had  detiTio rated  in  thet  previous  tvrenty-five 
years ;  while  Lord  John  Ruseell  in  1844  said  :  "  If  we  compare 
the  condition  of  the  working  clusees  with  what  it  was  a  century 
ago, — say  1740, — it  is  impossible  not  to  Be«  that,  while  the  higher 
and  middle  classes  have  improved,  and  increased  their  means  of 
obtaining  comforts,  of  obtaining  foreign  articles  of  liixnry  and 
facilities  of  travelling  from  place  to  place,  the  laboring  classes — 
the  men  who  either  till  the  soil  or  work  in  factories — have  retro- 
graded, and  cannot  now  gut  for  their  service  the  qoantily  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  they  could  a  century  ago." 

Uappily,  things  were  at  their  woi-st.  The  tide  turned,  and  it 
has  Sowed  in  the  direction  of  improvement  ever  since.  Legisla- 
tion haa  done  much,  philanthropy  has  done  something,  and  the 
intelligent  efforts  of  the  working  classeE  themselves  have  done 
more.  All  these  things  combined  have  helped  to  make  our  country 
a  healthier  and  happier  and  a  better  place  than  it  was  halfn 
century  ago.  The  burden  of  mitional  taxation  has  been  reduced, 
especially  the  proportion  paid  by  the  poorer  clasGes.  At  the 
present  time,  if  a  workingman  does  not  smoke  or  drink,  he  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  subject  to  any  taxation  at  all  beyond  the  four 
pence  per  pound  which  ho  pays  on  his  tea  and  the  small  contribu- 
tion which  he  makes  indirectly  through  the  post-office.  Pauper- 
ism has  greatly  diminished,  and  the  jioor  rate  is  certainly  leas 
than  half  of  what  it  was  before  the  new  Poor  Law,  Crime  has 
diminished  io  quantity,  and  bus,  on  the  whole,  been  mitigated 
in  its  character.  Education  has  been  brouglit  within  the  reach 
of  every  workiugman's  child  and  within  tlie  means  of  every 
parent.  Protection  has  been  afforded  against  excessive  toil 
and  overwork ;  and  the  observance  of  proper  sanitary  condi- 
tions for  labor  has  been  universally  enforced.  'I'he  laws 
against  combinations  have  been  repealed,  trades-unions  have 
been  legalized,  and  the  workmen  are  able  to  meet  the 
employers  on  more  equal  terms  in  the  settlement  of  the  rate  ol 
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wages.  The  care  of  the  public  health  has  been  recognized  as  a 
public  duty  and  enforced  both  upon  indiTiduals  and  the  local 
authorities.  The  trammels  have  been  removed  from  industry ; 
the  taxes  on  food  and  on  all  the  great  necessaries  of  life  have  been 
repealed  ;  facilities  of  travel  and  of  inter-communication  have 
been  largely  extended  and  developed ;  opportunities  of  self-im- 
provement and  recreation  have  been  afforded  to  all  at  the  cost  of 
the  community ;  and  last,  but  not  least, — since  this  is  perhaps  the 
indirect  cause  of  many  of  the  other  results  named, — the  sufihtige 
has  been  widened,  until  now  every  householder,  however  poor  and 
however  humble,  has  a  voice  in  the  government  of  his  country 
and  his  full  share  of  influence  in  the  making  of  its  laws. 

It  is  not  easy  to  measure  the  change  which  has  taken  place  by 
statistics,  but  it  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  figures  :  Mr. 
Oiffen,  our  most  eminent  living  statistician,  made  a  careful  inquiry 
some  time  ago  into  the  rate  of  wages  at  different  periods,  and  he 
found  that  in  the  last  fifty  years  they  had  advanced  from  50  to 
100  per  cent.       In  the  same  time  the  hours  of  labor  have  been 
reduced  on  an  average  by  20  per  cent.      In  very  few  trades  do 
they  now  ever  exceed  ten  hours,  while  in  the  majority  they  aver- 
age nine  hours,  and  in  many  they  have  been  reduced  to  eight. 
The  means  for  an  innocent  and  profitable  use  of  the  leisure  which 
has  thus  been  afforded  have  been  supplied  by  the  action  of  the 
municipal  and  local  authorities.     Not  only  have  the  wages  im- 
proved, but  the  cost  of  living  has  diminished.     Bread  is  20  per 
cent,  cheaper  on  the  average ;  sugar  is  60  to  70  per  cent,  cheaper  ; 
tea,  75  per  cent,  cheaper  ;  clothing,  50  per  cent,  cheaper.     The 
co3t  of  fuel,  as  represented  by  coal,  has  been  diminished  by  one- 
half.     Light,  in  the  shape  of  gas  or  petroleum,  is  infinitely  better 
and  very  much  cheaper  than  in  the  time  when  tallow  rushlights 
were    the  only  illumination    within    the    reach    of  the    poor. 
Locomotion  has  become  easy  and  is  placed  within  the  reach  of 
all ;  while  the  postage  of  letters,  which  averaged  a  shilling  apiece, 
is  now  reduced  to  a  uniform  penny,  or,  in  the  case  of  postcards, 
to  one  halfpenny  for  each  communication.     Only  one  article  of 
commerce  of  great  importance  has  increased  in  price,  and  that  is 
meat  in  the  shape  of  mutton  and  beef.     Fifty  years  ago,  however, 
mutton  and  beef  did  not  enter  into  the  ordinary  consumption  of 
the  working  classes ;  and  if  they  tasted  meat  at  all  it  was  only  in 
the  shape  of  bacon.     House  rent  has  also  risen,  and  in  the  ooane 
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of  the  time  of  which  we  aro  speaking  it  liaa  probiiblj  doan 
But  house  rent  is  a  test  of  proajwrity ;  and  it  ia  just  because  ) 
working  classes  can   aSord   to  give  themselves   better    act 
modation  that  we  find  this  great  iucreaae  in  the  rate  of  Iionse 
reut, 

Onthewbole,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  not  onlyharethe  working 
classes  more  to  spend,  but  that  they  are  able  to  get  raoro  for  the 
money  which  thoy  do  spend.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  extraordinary 
increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  couaumptiou  of  the  chief  ar- 
ticles of  food.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  consumption  of  sugar  is 
fonr  times  per  beiul  us  much  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago ;  tea,  threu 
and  a  half  times  as  much  ;  rice,  sixteen  times  ;  eggs,  six  times ; 
and  tobacco,  twioe  as  much.  And  lastly,  in  consequence,  perhaps, 
of  the  betterfood  and  liviug  and  of  the  better  liouse  accommoda- 
tion, as  well  as  on  account  of  the  improved  sanitary  conditions, 
the  death-rate  has  diminished,  the  health  of  the  country  has  im- 
proved, and  the  expectation  of  life  at  the  different  age-periods 
is  now  from  two  to  four  years  better  than  it  was. 

In  the  same  fifty  years  the  habit  of  thrift  has  been  consider- 
ably doveloped.  The  working  classes  have  had  more  money,  and 
they  have  found  it  possible  and  advantageous  to  reserve  a  portion 
of  their  inoome  as  a  provision  against  sickness  ami  old  age. 
During  the  halt-century  the  depositors  in  the  savings-bank  have 
multiplied  tenfold,  and  the  amonnt  of  funds  which  have  been 
placed  there  for  security  has  increased  from  thirteen  millions 
sterling  to  considerably  over  a  hundred  millions.  In  addition, 
there  are  cooperative  societies  with  a  million  of  members  and 
fourteen  millions  of  capital;  building  societies  with  fifty  millions 
of  liabilities  ;  and  friendly  societies  almost  innumerable.  Willi 
regard  to  the  last,  it  ia  difficult  to  obtain  exaot  returns,  but  in 
1880  the  Registrar  reported  that  ho  had  received  returns  from 
12,687  societies,  with  4,800,01)0  members  and  £13,000,000  invested 
funds  It  is  probnble  that  the  total  figures  are  at  least  double 
those  shown  by  these  imperfect  returns. 

An  impartial  consideration  of  the  facts  and  figures  here  set 
forth  must  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there  has  been  a  very  great 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people  during  the  i 
under  review,  and  that  this  improvement  has  been  largely  dii( 
the  intervention  of  the  state  and  to  what  is  called  i 
legislation.     The  acta  for  the  regulation  of  mines  and  the  ii 
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tion  of  factories  and  workshops,  the  Truck  Act  (preventing  the 
payment  of  wages  in  kind),  the  acts  regulating  merchants'  ship- 
ping, the  Artisans'-Dwellings  Act,  the  Allotments  Act  (enabling 
local  authorities  to  take  land  and  to  provide  allotments  for  labor- 
ers), the  Education  Act,  the  Poor  Law,  and  the  Irish  Land  Acts 
are  all  of  them  measures  which  more  or  less  limit  or  control 
individual  action.  The  pedantic  adherence  to  supposed  fixed 
principles  of  political  economy  has  been  so  frequently  invaded  by 
this  legislation  that  few  people  would  think  it  worth  while  to 
appeal  to  them  as  conclusive  against  further  action,  and  it  is 
recognized  that  each  case  must  be  decided  on  its  merits,  and  cannot 
be  determined  on  purely  abstract  grounds.  The  late  Professor  Stan- 
ley Jevons,  in  his  essay  on  "  The  State  in  Relation  to  Labor,*'  lays 
down  the  modern  doctrine  in  these  words  :  ^^  Tlie  state  is  justified 
in  passing  any  law,  or  even  in  doing  any  single  act,  which,  with- 
out ulterior  consequences,  adds  to  the  sum  total  of  happiness. 
.  .  .  The  liberty  of  the  subject  is  only  the  means  towards 
an  end.  Hence  when  it  fails  to  produce  the  desired  result,  it  may 
be  set  aside  and  other  means  employed. '* 

It  appears,  then,  that  experience  has  shown  that  in  many  in- 
stances great  advantages  have  followed  the  extension  of  the  func- 
tions of  government,  and  that  no  sufficient  objection  exists  to 
their  further  application  when  good  cause  can  be  shown.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  such  cause  do3S  not  still  exist,  or  that  the 
reforms  already  accomplished  have  exhausted  the  possibilities  of 
statesmanship.  Unfortunately  it  still  remains  true  that  in  the 
richest  country  of  the  world  the  most  abject  misery  exists  side  by 
side  with  luxurious  profusion  and  extravagance.  There  are  still 
nearly  a  million  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  are  in  receipt 
of  parish  relief,  and  as  many  more  who  are  always  on  the  verge  of 
poverty.  In  our  great  cities  there  are  rookeries  of  ignorance,  in- 
temperance, and  vice,  where  civilized  conditions  of  life  are  impos- 
sible, and  morality  and  religion  are  only  empty  names.  In  certain 
trades  unrestricted  competition  and  the  constant  immigration  of 
paupers  from  foreign  countries  have  reduced  wages  to  a  starvation 
level,  while  there  are  other  industries — as,  for  instance,  shipping 
and  railway  traffic — where  the  loss  of  life  is  terrible,  and  the  annual 
butcher's  bill  is  as  great  as  in  a  serious  war.  In  the  agricultural 
districts  the  divorce  between  the  laborer  and  the  soil  he  tills  is  still 
the  fruitful  source  of  distress  to  the  poor  and  danger  to  the  statd. 
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The  Corn-Law  rhymer,  Ebeuczer  Elliott,  represents  the  1  aborers 
of  his  time  as 

*'Lazidle88,  joyless,  restless,  hopeless. 
Gasping  still  for  bread  and  breath. 
To  their  graves  by  trouble  hunted, 
Albion's  Helots  toU  tUl  death    ; 

and  it  will  not  be  asserted  that  any  marked  or  general  improve- 
ment has  yet  taken  place  in  the  conditions  of  their  labor. 

These  are  the  facts  with  which  we  have  yet  to  deal ;  and  the 
hope  of  the  future  lies  in  the  awakening  of  the  public  conscience, 
and  in  its  recognition  of  the  duty  of  the  community  to  its  poorest 
and  weakest  members.  We  may  be  encouraged  by  the  success  of 
past  efforts  to  persevere  on  similar  lines,  and  to  continue  a  policy 
which  has  been  shown  to  afford  practical  results. 

There  is  no  need  to  abase  the  rich  in  order  to  raise  the  poor, 
and  it  is  neither  possible  nor  expedient  to  drag  everything  down 
to  one  dead  level.  We  cannot,  if  we  would,  equalize  the  condi- 
tions and  the  capacities  of  men.  The  idler,  the  drunkard,  the 
criminal,  and  the  fool  must  boar  the  brunt  of  their  defects.  The 
strong,  the  prudent,  the  temperate,  and  the  wise  will  always  be 
first  in  the  race.  But  it  is  desirable  that  the  government,  which 
no  longer  represents  a  clique  or  a  privileged  class,  but  which  is 
the  organized  expression  of  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  whole 
nation,  should  rise  to  a  true  conception  of  its  duties,  and  should 
use  the  resources,  the  experience,  and  the  talent  at  its  disposal  to 
promote  the  greater  happiness  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 

J.    CflAMBEBLAIlf. 


THE  WIMAN  CONSPIRACY  UNMASKED. 

BY   SIR  CHARLES  TUPPER. 


During  the  last  four  years  Mr.  Erastus  Wiman,  a  Canadian  by 
birth,  living  in  New  York  for  twenty-six  years,  and  claiming  to 
be  a  British  subject  still,  has  conducted  an  active  campaign,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  the  avowed  object  of  bring- 
ing about  complete  free  trade  between  those  two  countries. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Laurier,  the  leader  of  the  opposition  in 
the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  ;  Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  who 
held  the  office  of  Finance  Minister  in  Mr.  McKenzie's  adminis- 
tration from  1873  to  1878  ;  and  Mr.  Edward  Farrer,  the  principal 
writer  on  Hie  Globe  newspaper,  the  organ  of  the  opposition,  have 
been  vigorously  cooperating  with  Mr.  Wiman,  in  the  press  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  and  at  public  meetings  and  ban- 
quets in  both  countries,  in  an  endeavor  to  excite  the  hostility  of 
the  administration,  Congress,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  against  the  Liberal  Conservative  government  and  party 
of  Canada,  and  to  show  that  the  opposition  have  been  the  friends 
of  the  United  States,  and  are  now  prepared  to  establish  free  trade 
between  the  two  countries. 

In  the  January  number  of  The  NpRTH  American  Review 
Mr.  Wiman  savs  : 

**  A  condition  of  commercial  belUgerency  exists  along  the  entire  north- 
em  border  of  the  United  States.    .    .    . 

**  Whatever  may  have  been  the  motive,  or  whatever  may  be  the  outcome, 
the  policy  of  the  Tory  party  has  certainly  been  in  the  direction  of  isolation. 
To  this  must  be  attributed  the  harsh  and  antiquated  Interpretation  of  the 
fishery  treaty— the  refusal  of  hospitality  to  a  few  fishing-smacks  in  Canadian 
ports,  while  ei^joying  an  unbounded  hospitality  for  British  and  Canadian 
ships  in  every  port  of  the  United  States.  To  this  poUcy  must  be  credited  the 
denial  of  bonding  privileges  for  a  few  quintals  of  fish,  while  ei^oying  onliin* 
ited  bonding  privUeges  from  the  United  States,  without  which  OanadlMl 
railroads  would  rapid  ly  reach  bankruptcy.  The  same  idea  preraUs  in  the  dis- 
crimination against  United  States  veaeela  in  the  canals,  the  creation  of 
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«aa  od\j  Jaetified  by  th«  patronage  of  theao  cr«tL  .  .  .  This  catAlogne  of 
Tor;  achiCTcmeDts,  auppltmcDtod  bj  the  pierriJIa  rajlroml  n&rfore  wbirh. 
owinfc  to  the  enforcement  of  the  United  States  lnter-St«te  re ^nilatlona,  tbitut- 
ens  lo  ruin  American  railwa;  InveHtmeuts,  and  vhirh  the  Cnnadlan  sorem- 
ment  is  accnsed  of  encouraging,  makes  the  indictment  complete.    .    .    . 

"  What,  therefore,  under  the  circumstances  la  tlie  best  plan  by  which  to 
ahttte  the  commercial  belUgercncj  that  prerails  along  the  northern  border 
of  the  UD[t«d  Slatea )  It  the  people  in  this  country  oojinot  conquer,  cannot 
purchase,  and  cannot  lure  to  a  political  alliance  the  people  of  Canada,  can  a 
commercial  bargain  lie  made  with  them  by  which  free  access  can  be  had  to 
their  Bonrces  of  enormoua  wealth,  and  to  the  profits  of  a  trade  that  their 
development  will  creat«t  The  answer  is  that  nothing  is  eaaier  of  accom- 
plishment than  tbU  commercial  bargain.    .    .    . 

"It  Is  most  important,  at  this  Juncture,  that  the  results  of  a  Liberal  fle- 
tory  should  be  perfectly  understood.  In  the  Qrst  place,  the  Liberal  party  are 
unequivocally  committed  to  the  principle  of  unrestricted  reciprocity  with 
the  United  States.    .    .    . 

"Again,  umratricted  reciprocity  with  the  United  States  implies  that 
American  goods  are  not  only  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  but  for  the  pur- 
poses of  revenne,  and  to  prevent  Canada  from  betsK  the  back  door  of  smng- 
glen  into  the  United  States,  the  duty  on  foreign  goods  will  lie  maintained  at 
the  present  rates.  .  •  .  Thus  there  Is  proposed  a  discrimination  in  favor 
of  American  manufactures,  which  are  to  be  admitted  free,  while  BriCisb 
goods  ore  practically  prohibited  by  the  exaction  of  a  duty. 

"  la  it  possible  (o  conceive  of  a  movement  more  significant  In  Bril 
North  America   than   this   attempt  at   Oscol  freedom  from  Britteli 
trolf    .    .     . 

"  Tbat  the  people  of  Canada  will  consent  to  this  arrangement  there  can' 
be  little  doubt,  especially  since  the  agricultural  section  of  the  McKlnley  Bill 
has  afTorded  an  object-lesson  of  9uch  stupendous  import  as  to  perfectly  oon. 
vlnce  them  that  the  commercial  hostility  heretofore  indulged  In  can  have  but 
one  retiult— that  of  complete  isolation,  loss,  and  disaster  to  the  most  impor- 
tant interests  of  the  Dominion." 

It  may  be  addeii  that  Mr,  Wiman  has  persistently  denonncpd 
the  Reciprocity  Act  of  1854  on  the  ground  that  it  waa  unfair  to 
the  United  Statos. 

Sir  Richard  Cartwright  has  joined  Mr,  Wiman  in  denouncing 
the  government  for  hostility  to  the  United  States,  and  in  declaring 
their  determination  to  secure  unreatrieted  reciprocity  with  that 
country. 

Mr.  Lanrier,  at  a  public  meeting  at  St,  Hyacinthe,  aaeerted: 
"The  ConservativQ  party  has  always  ahowo  itself  hoetile  to  the 
United  States." 

At  Montreal  on  January  27,  1891,  Mr.  Ijaurier  said  :  "Our 
relations  with  the  United  States  are  unworthy  of  a  civilised 
country.  We  have  not  only  not  free  commereial  interoourBC,  but 
everything  possible  has  been  done  by  the  government  at  Ott 
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to  render  our  relations  with  our  neighbors  disagreeable.  In  the 
fatnre  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  there  is  in  this  country  a 
political  party  well  disposed  to  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
Americans/' 

At  a  recent  public  meeting  at  St.  Thomas  he  said  : 

'*  The  President  only  asks  to  retaliate.  Why  retaliate  ?  Why, 
sir,  because  in  his  judgment  he  would  be  compelled  to  do  so  by 
the  unfriendly  action  of  the  Canadian  government.  If  we  are 
met  with  this  state  of  things  with  which  we  are  threatened,  it  is 
due  to  the  Ticious  policy  of  the  Canadian  government  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  rights  secured  to  us  by  the  treaty  of  1818. '^ 

Mr.  Wiman's  charge  of  commercial  belligerency  is  controvert- 
ed by  the  fact  that  the  tariff  of  Canada  only  averages  about  one- 
half  of  that  of  the  United  States.  The  public  records  of  Canada 
effectually  disprove  the  statement  that  the  Liberal  Conservative 
government  of  Canada  has  been  unfriendly  to  the  United  States. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  the  present  Pre- 
mier, was  a  member  of  the  government  that  obtained  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  of  1854 

Under  that  treaty  an  enormous  expansion  took  place  in  the 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  was  denounced 
by  the  United  States,  and  terminated  in  1866,  although  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  during  its  operation  was  no  less  than  195,575,957  in 
favor  of  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  their  use  of  the  fish- 
eries of  British  North  America. 

Mr.  Wiman,  nevertheless,  denounces  that  treaty  as  "  a  jug- 
handled  policy''  which  should  not  be  renewed  by  the  United 
States. 

On  the  5th  February  last  Mr.  MeCreary,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  said  in  Congress, 
as  reported  in  77ie  Congressional  Record:  "Bound  together  as 
this  nation  and  Canada  are  by  race,  language,  tradition,  and  simi- 
lar institutions,  with  Canadian  territory  running  hundreds  of 
miles  into  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States  territory 
running  hundreds  of  miles  around  Canada,  with  great  transcon- 
tinental lines  of  railway  connecting  and  cementing  the  two  coun- 
tries, it  is  diflficult  now  to  understand  why  the  reciprocity  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  should  have  been  termi- 
nated in  18G6.  Canada  is  a  grand  market  for  our  products,  and 
a  magnificent  source  of  supply." 
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The  goTemmeut  of  Sir  John  A.  MucdoDatd,  in  its  ^reat 
sire  to  avoid  the  interruption  of  tlit;  hai'iiioiiioua  relations  that 
grown  up  tindi-r  the  operation  of  timt  trealy,  allowed  the  (ii 
men  of  the  United  States  ttie  free  use  of  our  ligherieB  for  a  year 
after  Canadian  fish  were  compelled  by  the  United  States  to  pay 
duty. 

Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  was  one  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Joint  High  CommiBsi oners  who  negotiatuil  the  treaty  of  Wash- 
ington in  1871,  whiuh  settled  the  "Alahuma"  claims  ami  all  ques- 
tions then  pending  between  the  United  States  luid  Canada. 

On  Bubmitting  that  treaty  for  tho  approTiil  of  tho  House  of 
Commons,  he  was  attacked  by  the  so-called  Liberal  party,  and 
charged  with  basely  sacrificing  the  rights  of  Canada  in  his  desire 
to  promote  friendly  relations  with  the  great  republic. 

Through   that  spirit  which  has  always  actuated  his  govern- 
ment, the  American  fishermen  were  allowed  to  enjoy  the  privih 
accorded   by  the  treaty  for   three  months  before    it  came 
operation.     When,  twelve  years  afterwards,  it  was  terminated 
the  Uuited  States,  their  fishermen  were  allowed  to  continne 
enjoy  our  fisheries,  without  any  consideration,  for  a  full  seaaon. 

Although  Canada  was  then  compelled  to  protect  her  rights 
under  the  treaty  of  1818,  upon  which  we  were  thrown  back  by 
the  action  of  the  United  .States,  the  following  article  from  the 
Toronto  Olobe,  the  organ  of  the  opposition,  will  show  the  spirit 
in  which  it  was  dune  : 

"  Aa  ttieir  Congresa  reruaed  Ca  consent  to  the  Presidcnt'ti  rGcommendatton 
to  nomiiMW  (ui  iateraatioual  flsbertea  commlBsion,  tbere  wa«  no  escape  for 
Canada  from  tbe  conclusion  that  the  UoiUd  StatM  woiUd  uot  de«I  on  the 
EQatter.  Hence  Canada  had  no  option  but  to  give  np  just  aa  miicb  as  the 
Americana  cbnte  to  tahe  or  to  protect  practically.  Oni'  complaint  against 
the  Ottawa  ministers  is  that  they  dJd  not  prot«ct  the  flgbertes  nioraconi' 
pletel;."— (;io&e  editorial,  March  3,  16bT. 

When  I  had  the  honor,  aeoneof  Her  Majesty's  plenipotentiaries, 
to  assist  in  the  negotiation  of  the  Washington  treaty  of  1888, 
we  agreed  to  a  treaty  which  President  Cleveland  declared  was  n 
fair  and  just  settlement,  and  recommended  its  ratification.  Qe 
thanked  the  British  plenipotentiaries  warmly  for  tho  modus 
Vivendi  voluntarily  offered  by  us,  under  which  all  friction  in 
reference  to  the  Atlantic  Bsheries  was  removed, 

President  Harrison  expressed  in  his  inaugural  address  ap- 
proval of  that  t 
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When,  however,  I  submitted  that  treaty  and  modus  vivefidi  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  I  was  fiercely  denounced  by  Mr.  Laurier, 
Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  and  other  membera  of  the  Liberal  party, 
for  having  surrendered  everything  in  my  desire  to  obtain  friendly 
relations  with  the  United  States. 

These  are  the  evidences  to  be  found  on  the  public  records  of 
the  country  of  the  real  attitude  of  the  two  parties  in  Canada 
towards  our  neighbors.  How  ill  informed  Mr.  Wiman  is  when  he 
undertakes  to  instruct  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
may  be  learned  by  the  perusal  of  his  sworn  testimony  before  the 
committee  of  the  Senate  appointed  July  31, 1888,  where  he  stated 
that  American  vessels  had  taken  out  500  licenses  each  year  under 
the  modus  Vivendi,  and  that  those  licenses  gave  them  power  to 
catch  bait  and  fish — the  fact  being  that  the  largest  number  of 
licenses  taken  out  in  Canada  in  any  one  year  was  119,  and  that 
they  gave  no  power  to  catch  bait  or  fish  ! 

Again,  Mr.  Wiman  has  endeavored  to  excite  hostility  in  the 
United  States  by  charging  the  Canadian  government  with  dis- 
criminating against  American  vessels  using  our  canals.  No  such 
discrimination  exists.  Canada  has  expended  $41,000,000  on  the 
canals  from  Lake  Erie  to  Montreal,  and  is  now  expending  112- 
000,000  more  to  complete  a  fourteen-foot  navigation  throughout. 
Of  this,  124,000,000  have  been  spent  on  the  Welland  Canal.  Of  the 
1,104,553  tons  of  freight  which  passed  through  that  canal  in 
1889-90,  more  than  eleven-twelfths  came  from  or  was  going  to 
United  States  ports.  All  vessels  coming  from  and  going  to  the 
same  ports  pay  the  same  tolls  on  our  canals,  whatever  their  na- 
tionality may  be. 

The  assistance  given  by  the  Canadian  government  to  railways 
has  never  been  in  any  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  United  States,  but 
simply  as  a  means  of  developing  Canada.  The  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Wiman  gloats  over  the  McKinley  Bill  as  a  great  object  lesson 
to  aid  in  '*  The  Capture  of  Canada  "  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that 
this  measure,  so  far  as  it  affects  Canada,  was  prompted  by  Mr. 
Wiman  and  his  associates,  Sir  R.  Cartwright  and  Mr.  Farrer.  True 
to  their  vocation  of  preventing  good  feeling  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  from  being  brought  about  by  any  reciprocal- 
trade  arrangement  between  the  two  countries,  they  endeavored  to 
paralyze  the  Canadian  government  in  any  negotiations  with  the 
United  States  by  the  declaration  that  they  would  be  swept  from 
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power  by  the  voice  o(  the  people  ia  twelve  months.  Sir  John  A. 
Macdoimid,  eeeiog  the  injury  that  eiich  a  statement  wouhi  indict 
upon  any  negotiations  at  Wasiiingtou,  promptly  remitted  that 
question  to  the  people  at  the  polls.  Bronght  fjice  to  face  with 
the  people,  Hr.  Wiman  was  at  onoo  discarded  by  his  associates, 
Mr.  Laurier  and  Sir  R.  Cartwright,  who  declared  against  tl 
adoption  of  the  United  States  tariQ.  Mr.  Laurier's  ad< 
to  the  electors  and  country  contained  these  words 
over,  the  assertion  that  unrestricted  reciprocity  mean 
ination  against  England  involves  the  proposition  that  the 
Canadian  tariS  would  have  to  be  assimilated  to  the  American 
tariff.  I  deny  the  proposition."  The  orgim  of  the  opposition  in 
Nova  Scotia  took  the  same  ground  as  did  Sir  R.  Oartwright  and 
the  party  generally.  The  New  York  Tribune  at  once  denounced 
the  position  taken  by  Mr.  LiLurier  and  his  party  in  the  following 
terms  : 

"  It  (the  Halifax  Morning  Chronicle]  ir^es  in  favor  o!  nnreatricted  and 
absolute  reciprocity  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  nttb  each  coun- 
trj  at  libertj  to  adopt  auch  tariff  as  it  may  prefer,  and  represents  this,  and 
DO  more  tban  this,  as  the  deliberate  pnriiose  ot  one  party  in  the  CanadiaD 
contest.  It  this  [s  the  fact.onepartf  of  C^nadianicloaelj  resemble  the  babr 
which  cried  (or  the  moon  and  got  Into  a  rage  liecause  the  moon  would  not 
conitent  to  be  grasped.  This  nation  has  not  the  slightest  rotion  of  aUowltig 
Canada  to  open  the  back  door  as  wide  as  it  may  please,  while  tariff  enact- 
ments by  the  United  Stat«H  are  closing  thefront door  against  sundry  Iwpor- 
tationa  at  New  York  and  Boston.  It  any  one  is  allly  enough  to  auppoae  such 
a  plan  la  enl^irtalned  by  Americans,  he  does  not  live  In  this  country.  All 
Bucb  representations  may  an  well  be  pat  aside  as  utterly  and  widely  at  vari- 
ance with  anything  Americans  can  poaalblj  be  brought  to  adopt." 


Yet  the  country  has  witnessed  the  singular  Bi>ectacle  of  Mr, 
Wiman,  thus  thrown  over,  apparently,  and  discredited  by  all  his 
ftBsociatcB  except  Mr.  Farrer,  devoting  all  his  time  and  energies 
to  lobhying  Congress,  begging  it  to  pass  a  resolution  toinfluenci; 
an  election  in  a  foreign  country.  To  the  honor  of  Congress,  il 
refused  thus  to  degrade  itself,  and  left  Mr,  Wiman  to  manipulate 
hisunveiledtreason  without  the  aid  which  he  had  sonnblushii: 
sought. 

The   charge   of  "traitorism"  is  one  which  Mr,  Wiman  \ 
fastened  upon  himself.     In  his  brochure  in  your  Jannary  n 
entitled    "  Can  We  Coerce    Canada?"    Mr,    Wiman    save 
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for  which  univenal  sentiment  there  is  hardly  cause  for  surprise.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  Great  Britain  has  treated  Canada  with  the  utmost  liber- 
ality ;  that  the  Canadians  are  a  practically  self-governing  community ;  and 
that,  in  addition  to  loans  of  British  money  in  amounts  second  only  to  the 
▼ast  credits  given  the  Argentine  Republic,  which  have  recently  brought  such 
disaster  in  financial  circles  in  London,  no  interference  has  been  made,  and 
nothing  but  kindness  and  generosity  extended.  To  contemplate  the  cessa- 
tion of  a  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  Great  Britain,  and  to  transfer  the  alle- 
giance of  a  whole  people  to  her  great  rival,  is  simply  to  contemplate  a  condi- 
tion of  traitorism  that  no  political  party  could  for  one  instant  afford  to 
assnme.** 

Mr.  Wiman  boasts  that  he  is  a  British  subject;  yet  after  he 
had  propounded  his  scheme  for  commercial  union  in  an  address 
to  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Club  at  Boston  in  January  last^  when  ex- 
ception was  taken  to  it  by  Mr.  Murray  on  the  ground  that  it  did 
not  insure  the  annexation  of  Canada  to  the  United  States,  the 
Boston  Herald  of  January  22  reports : 

"  Mr.  Wiman  briefly  replied  to  the  arguments  used  by  Mr.  Murray.  The 
speaker  urged  that,  if  it  was  desired  to  lessen  the  power  of  England,  that 
end  could  not  be  accomplished  better  than  by  Canada  trading  with  the 
United  States  and  ceasing  to  trade  with  Great  Britain.  *The  very  thing 
Mr.  Murray  wants  to  accomplish,'  said  Mr.  Wiman,  '  wUl  be  better  accom- 
plished by  the  plan  I  propose  than  by  the  plan  he  proposes.'  '* 

If  that  is  not  sufficient,  read  Mr. Wiman's  sworn  evidence,  page  752 
of  testimony  taken  by  the  Senate  commission. 

"  Suppose  your  commission  should  report  in  favor  of  unrestricted  reci- 
procity between  Canada  and  the  United  States ;  then  suppose  at  the  next 
general  election,  which  takes  place  within  the  next  eighteen  months,  the 
Liberal  party,  adopting  that  as  the  sole  plank  in  their  platform,  should  be 
returned  by  a  large  majority,  and  Parliament  should  take  on  a  commercial- 
union  or  unrestricted-reciprocity  complexion :  they  would  be  in  control  of  the 
government ;  they  would  meet  your  invitation  by  a  vote ;  that  would  have 
to  go  to  England  to  be  consented  to  by  the  royal  authorities.    .    .    . 

"  Suppose  the  English  government  refused ;  then  the  Canadians  would 
be  relieved  from  their  fealty,  which  would  be  as  much  a  justification  for  a 
Boston  tea-party  as  there  was  in  1776  or  prior.    .    .    . 

*'  So  that  nothing  could  contribute  so  much  to  brin^  about  annexation,  if 
it  Is  thought  in  the  end  to  be  desirable,  as  to  have  closer  commercial  rela- 
tions." 

Brought  face  to  face  in  the  recent  campaign  with  the  electors. 
Sir  Richard  Cartwright  declared  that  the  opposition  would  not 
take  the  United  States  tariff,  and  repudiated  his  own  henchman. 
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Farrer.  Mr.  Lanrier  went  further  and  denied  that  their  policy 
of  unrestricted  reciprocity  inyolved  discrimination  against  Eng- 
land. But  the  ugly  fact  remained  that  Mr.  Wiman,  eonyicted 
by  the  letters  of  Mr.  Farrer  and  Mr.  Hitt  of  being  engaged  in  a 
treasonable  conspiracy  to  subvert  British  institutions  in  Canada, 
still  implored  for  ''moral  support  from  Congress  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  the  Laurier-Cartwright  party,  and 
the  government  were  sustained  by  a  larger  majority  than  they  had 
at  the  previous  general  elections.  To  complete  the  discomfiture 
of  the  opposition,  this  was  followed  by  the  publication  of  a  letter 
from  the  Hon.  Edward  Blake,  one  of  the  most  able  and  respect- 
ed members  of  that  party,  who,  rather  than  bind  himself  to  their 
policy,  had  ceased  to  be  their  leader,  and  who  now  declares  that 
his  refusal  to  go  into  the  battle  with  them  was  because  he  was  "  un- 
able to  fight  under  false  colors.''  Mr.  Blake,  who  to-day  repre- 
sents the  great  body  of  the  opposition,  who,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  loyal  to  British  institutions,  has  rudely  torn  the  **  mask  "  to 
which  Farrer  alluded  from  the  faces  of  the  conspirators,  and  the 
delusion  of  unrestricted  reciprocity  may  be  regarded  as  dead  and 
buried. 

Charles  Tuppbr. 


CANADA  Ax\D  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

BY  THE  MOST    HON.    THE   MARQUIS  OF   LORNB. 

We  in  England  and  in  Canada  always  desire  to  be  most  re- 
spectful to  America,  and  to  all  Americans,  including  Mr.  Wiman, 
whom  we  would  still  like  to  think  of  as  the  engaging  Toronto 
youth  ho  once  was.  But  little  boys  will  grow  up,  and  some  young 
C-anadians  will  become  full-grown  Americans,  and  we  do  not  feel 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  this  decree  of  Providence,  however  often 
we  may  heave  a  sigh  and  say,  *'  What  a  nice  little  boy  it  once 
was!'*  Especially  in  the  pages  of  The  North  American 
Review  are  we  always  most  respectful  to  our  cousins  of  the  United 
States ;  else  we  should  not  be  admitted  into  the  pages  of  that 
patriotic  print,  nor  could  our  words  reach  the  sixty  millions  of 
readers  everybody  knows  it  commands. 

Thus  disposed  in  our  mind,  we  were  prepared  to  find  that  Mr. 
Wiman,  writing  in  these  pages,  would  be  more  American  than  the 
Americans  ;  just  as  Mr.  Van  Home,  of  a  good  old  New  York  fam- 
ily, is  now,  as  president  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  more  Canadian 
than  are  many  **  Kanucks.''  We  did  not  expect  to  find  any  trace 
of  tlie  exuberance  of  Ontario  in  his  pages,  but,  to  our  surprise, 
we  do.  lie  still  remembers  some  of  the  plirases  of  his  neighbors 
of  early  days,  and  he  still  speaks  of  the  dividing-line  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  crossing  the  continent  rather  to  the 
south  of  a  line  of  equal  division  between  the  two  nationalities. 
He  says  with  pride  that  Canada  possesses  more  than  half  of  the 
continent,  thereby  placing  the  warm  side  of  his  heart  close  against 
the  north  pole.  He  also  concedes  that  Canada  is  ''loyal"  in  the 
sense  of  liking  the  old  country,  although  he  thinks  that  a  mantle 
of  union  jack  conceals  a  waistcoat  and  coat  of  stars  and  stripes. 

But  where  his  Americanism  comes  in  is  where  he  generously 
disposes  of  all  the  north  to  the  United  States  after  a  generation 
has  passed  away.  Then  will  there  be  but  one  country,  in  his  be- 
lief, and  all  the  frozen  portion  of  the  continent  shall  be  thawed 
by  bein;^  placed  in  Uncle  Sam's  lap.  Although  he  thinks  the 
United  States  are  as  yet  indifferent  to  the  great  good  he  means 
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to  bring  them  by  tliis  nnnexiition  in  another  score  of  years,  he  in- 
Biats  that  they  ehiili  havo  Ijubrwior,  tho  shores  of  Utidsoii's  Buy. 
and  tho  Maukcozie  River.  80  much  cold  wuter  may  well  dtinip 
annexation  ardor;  but  are  not  nil  Americans  said  to  bo  fond  of 
drinking  icod  water,  and  what,  under  these  circumstancea.  oan 
the  prospect  of  owning  so  much  of  it  bring  bat  pleasure  ?  Un- 
l^neroua  doctors  eomctimea  say  that  a  grout  deal  of  dyspepsia 
comes  from  ovcr-iudulgonce  in  iced  water ;  but  no,  Mr.  Wiraan 
does  not  believe  it,  and  Uncle  Sam  must  drink  of  the  waters  of 
tho  St.  Lawrence,  Athabasca,  and  Mackenzie,  and  cull  them  his. 
He  must  "  cast  his  shoo  "  over  this  land  ho  is  said  nut  to  want, 
and  trample  oat  all  individualism  in  French  Canada,  and  among 
the  descendants  of  tho  English  loyalists,  beokusa  trado  conneo 
tions  along  u  strip  of  frontier  can  be  made  better.  "Great  Uod, 
what  do  we  see  and  hear,  the  end  of  things  created?  "  Yea ;  all 
yields  to  a  little  more  trade  connection.  Patriotism,  loyalty, 
pride  in  country  and  in  the  continuity  of  its  history,  in  its  iueti- 
tntions,  in  its  freedom,  that  gives  its  people  now  a  sovereign 
power,  all — all  must  go  before  a  little  more— if  only  a  percent- 
age— of  increased  trade  connection  I 

Horace  said  that  they  who  crossL-d  the  sea  changed  the  sky 
only,  not  the  mind.  But  onr  friend  has  only  gone  a  few  hno'lred 
miles  from  his  old  home,  and  lo  I  a  changed  mind  indeed.  Do  bis 
old  fellow-countrymen  agree  with  that  mind  ?  Let  the  contiun- 
ance  in  power  of  the  Prime  Miniater  who  is  opposed  to  Mr. 
Wiman'a  ideas  answer  the  question.  Sir  John  Macdouald  has 
been  at  the  head  of  the  government  for  much  more  than  the 
time,  "  the  passing  of  a  generation,"  which  Mr.  Wiman  claims 
as  sufficient  for  tho  plans  he  favors,  and  has  been  kept  in  power 
for  that  long  period  because  Canada  believes  that  she  wonld  be 
called  upon  to  sacriSce  her  independence  if  she  had  her  tariff 
dictated  at  Washington  instead  of  at  home. 

There  arc  many  reasons  why  the  United  States  should  regard 
with  indifference  any  attempt  to  "round  up"  Canada  into  the 
Union.  The  .^.merican  policy  has  always  been  to  make  her 
people  as  homogcneona  aa  pnsaible.  It  is  not  possible  to  do  bo  in 
tho  South,  where  the  negroes,  in  spite  of  ancient  Southern 
prophecies  to  the  contrary,  will  go  on  increasing  in  a  far  greater 
ratio  than  can,  in  a  liot  country,  the  while  population.  Bat 
elsewhere  the  United  States  system  is  to  grind  into  one  EugUi 
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speaking  democratic  community  all  foreigners  and  their  descend- 
ants who  settle  in  America.  German  boys  are  chaffed  at  school 
out  of  their  German.  Frenchmen  hardly  attempt  to  go  as  settlers, 
and  their  fate  is  the  same  if  they  do;  for  even  in  the  South,  where 
conditions  are  more  favorable  to  the  retention  of  peculiarities, 
where  there  are  few  but  negroes  around,  witness  the  decay  of 
French  in  Louisiana.  English,  English  everywhere, — in  school, 
in  the  counting-house,  in  all  affairs  of  life. 

Now,  in  Canada  there  is  a  great  population  of  French-speak- 
ing Catholics,  who  refuse  thus  to  be  amalgamated,  and  who  re- 
joice in  their  province  of  Quebec,  in  their  own  laws,  language, 
institutions.  It  is  a  population  constantly  growing,  and  the  most 
sturdy  in  physique  on  the  continent.  To  try  to  absorb  this  popu- 
lation would  be  one  of  the  cold-water  draughts  that  would  give 
Uncle  Sam  dyspepsia.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  would 
vote  Republican  or  Democratic.  Certain  it  is  that  they  would 
puzzle  the  wire-pullers,  and,  owing  to  their  rapid  natural  increase 
in  numbers, — few  families  among  them  having  less  than  eight 
children, — the  problem  of  their  management  would  be  more  diffi- 
cult to  solve  as  time  passed. 

But  even  without  taking  into  account  the  difficulties  involved 
in  the  absorption  of  a  wholly  foreign  race  such  as  the  French 
Canadian,  there  are  other  reasons  which  may  well  excuse  the  in- 
difference with  which  any  project  for  the  annexation  of  Canada 
is  regarded  in  the  United  States.  The  country  in  that  mighty 
union  of  commonwealths  is  already  so  vast  that  it  provides  itself 
easily  with  all  that  is  needful,  and  gives  Its  central  government 
already  sufficient  occupation.  It  is  often  remarked  how  indif- 
ferent the  Mississippi-valley  population  are  to  the  interests  of  the 
East,  as  shown  in  the  manner  in  which  they  question  the  utility 
of  spending  money  on  a  powerful  navy  and  the  arming  of  the 
Atlantic  ports.  The  same  tendency  may  be  observed  among  the 
rapidly-increasing  people  of  the  Pacific  coast.  And  this  happens 
in  spite  of  the  more  rapid  communication  constantly  insured  to 
an  ever- increasing  degree  by  the  construction  of  railroads. 

The  tendencies  to  what  the  Germans  call  '^particularism^ 
are  always  latent  in  so  huge  a  bundle  of  sticks.  Patriotism  may 
scout  the  idea  as  traitorous,  but  there  are  other  causes  beddet 
that  which  produced  the  Southern  '*  Rebellion/'  capable  of  beinf 
nurtured  into  disaffection  to  a  central  government. 
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awkward  things  when  they  have  a  wide  bearing,  and  the  **  sover- 
eignty ''  of  each  State  is  a  phrase  that  may  be  grown  into  a  growth 
not  wholly  compatible  with  a  due  relegation  into  the  ahadoB  of 
obedience.  Is  it  worth  while  to  add  to  the  Tast  districtfi  already 
under  the  sway  of  the  Washington  government  one  that  has  cher- 
ished a  separate  sentiment  and  constitution  for  a  time  equal  to  the 
period  of  the  life  of  the  American  nation  itself  ? 

Augustus  knew  when  to  check  the  wings  of  victory^  so  that  the 
empire  he  ruled  should  not  bo  overweighted  with  its  own  immen- 
sity. The  peoples  on  the  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes 
have  lived  for  a  century  and  a  half  under  a  rule  which  is  wholly 
different  from  that  type  brought  into  existence  in  the  States.  It 
is  one  where  the  democracy,  proud  of  the  continuity  of  their  his- 
tory as  symbolized  by  the  crown,  has  no  strong  bureaucracy  fixed 
in  power  over  it.  It  changes  the  government  as  it  chooses  by  the 
votes  of  its  representatives,  sitting  in  an  assembly  where  the  min- 
isters have  also  seats^  and  can  be  questioned  by  the  independent 
or  by  the  opposition  members.  This  is  a  species  of  liberty  unknown 
in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  the  Canadians,  when  they  formed  their  union  of  colonies  in 
1867,  took  most  of  what  is  best  in  the  Britbh  constitution,  most 
of  what  is  best  in  the  American,  and  left  behind  them  the  anti- 
quated absurdities  of  the  British,  at  the  same  time  rejecting  the 
more  novel  defects  which  have  become  apparent  in  the  American. 
They  had  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  the  old  world  and  the 
new  world  for  their  guidance.  Goldwin  Smith  and  a  few  other 
essayists  may  sneer  at  the  Governor-General  as  a  figurehead,  and  at 
the  title  "  Sir'*  given  to  eminent  men  in  office  or  at  the  head  of 
the  learned  professions  in  Canada ;  but  they  must  be  conscious 
that  these  trivial  personalities  must  betaken  for  the  crotchets  they 
represent  by  their  utterance,  and  that  a  system  which  is  alive  be- 
cause it  suits  a  free  people  cannot  be  hindered  by  the  few  bacilli 
who  do  not  find  their  surroundings  suited  to  the  further  propaga- 
tion of  their  little  crooked  species. 

Whatever  we  may  think  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  the 
two  types  of  government  to  the  north  and  the  south  of  the  inter- 
national boundary,  certain  it  is  that  the  northern  type  is  one  that 
has  educated  a  whole  people  to  regard  it  as  good,  and  to  look 
upon  the  southern  type  as  faulty.  Is  it  for  the  advantage  of  the 
United  States  that  there  should  be  within  its  borders  a  northern  tier 
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or  two  of  new  States  looking  to  the  Canadian  form  of  monarchical 
institutions  as  insuring  more  liberty  than  can  be  obtained  under  a 
republican  form  ?  or  is  it  not  best  to  keep  on  developing  these 
countries  under  the  flag  of  the  federal  government  at  Washington, 
whose  people  have  grown  up  under  and  been  accustomed  to  the 
presidential  type,  more  autocratic  than  the  monarchical  ?  It  will 
be  long  before  the  territories  now  under  the  southern  government 
are  so  filled  with  men  that  more  elbow-room  is  wanted.  Until 
that  time  comes,  would  it  not  be  best  for  the  most  enthusiastic  be- 
liever in  the  old  Monroe  Doctrine  to  waive  the  right  of  conquest, 
whether  by  arms  or  by  bribery  ? 

It  will  be  said  that  there  is  little  use  in  discussing  an  annexa- 
ation  for  which  nobody  specially  cares ;  the  American  people 
having  enough  to  do  at  home,  and  not  being  possessed  of  any 
covetousness  for  their  neighbor's  goods.  So  it  is  in  the  main ;  but 
if  the  main  body  allow  a  few  energetic  individuals,  whether  they 
be  secretaries  of  state  from  near  the  frontier  or  humbler  members 
of  Congress,  to  pursue  a  policy  of  pressure  through  diplomatic 
devices,  or  congressional  acts  raising  the  tariff  against  their  agri- 
cultural neighbors  over  the  frontier  line,  there  may  well  be  mis- 
understanding as  to  the  attitude  of  indifference.  It  is  more  likely 
that  it  will  be  assumed  that,  judging  from  appearances,  there  is  a 
fair  amount  of  disposition  to  engulf  the  smaller  nation. 

It  is  probably  only  the  northern  row  of  States  who  desire  it. 
But  if,  as  the  official  announcement  says,  there  is  no  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  engulf  Canada,  or  on  the  part  of 
Canada  to  be  annexed,  is  there  no  intermediate  result  aimed  at 
by  the  heightening  of  the  American  tariff,  and  the  refusal  to 
consider  the  free  interchange  of  raw  products  only  ?  Yes  ;  there 
is,  first,  commercial  union,  which  the  advocates  of  annexation  be- 
lieve will  lead  to  their  object  being  attained. 

As  I  write,  the  news  of  the  result  of  the  elections  in  the  Do- 
minion is  published,  and  a  sufficient  working  majority  returned 
to  support  Sir  John  Macdonald's  policy  has  told  the  world  that 
Canada  wishes  to  pursue  her  own  path.  Commercial  union  can- 
not be  based  on  any  abiding  certainty,  as  Mr.  Blake  has  pointed 
out,  so  long  as  there  are  two  points  of  control,  one  at  Washington 
and  one  at  Ottawa.  So  long  as  such  a  dual  management  exists, 
commercial  union  would  repose  on  no  assured  foundation.  The 
Washington  management  would  necessarily  demand  more  and 
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more  power  over  the  joint  arrangement,  which  might  be  liked 
in  the  soathem  capitid,  bat  woald  hardly  be  appreciated  in  the 
northern.  The  paddling  of  your  own  canoe  becomes  a  mani- 
festly nuneceaaary  performance  when  the  canoe  is  hanled  along  by 
a  powerful  propeller  ahead  of  lier. 

''Quite  so;  then  why  paddle  at  all  ?"  the  reader  will  ask; 
and  the  answer  must  be  that  the  paddlers  think  their  mode  of 
propulsion  rapid  enough,  and  that  their  craft  is  better  adapted 
than  is  the  steamer  to  their  waters,  and  can  exploit  them  better, 
as  answering  better  to  the  exigencies  of  the  currents  and  more 
easily  launched  on  fresh  waters  that  may  open  np  before 
thcToyager.  It  is,  in  other  words,  the  love  of  their  own  ;  the  love 
of  that  land  their  fathers  went  to  and  believed  in  when  no  one 
else  believed  in  her ;  the  love  of  fulfilling  the  hopes  of  their 
fathers  ;  the  love  in  the  pride  of  much  done  under  many  difficul- 
ties ;  the  love  of  freedom  which  is  assured  to  them  by  the  mle  th^ 
themselves  have  fashioned  as  they  chose ;  the  proud  affection  <^ 
manly  hearts  for  the  promise  of  a  great  future  to  be  greatly 
earned — this  is  the  sentiment  that  makes  Canada  wish  to  paddle 
her  own  canoe.  Now,  let  us  see  if  this  is  altogether  the  folly 
that  our  too  comfortable  critic,  Mr.  Wiman,  imagines  it  to  be. 

Canada  was  ''  once  upon  a  time  *'  a  mere  string  of  settlements 
stretching  along  the  United  States  boundary,  disconnected  with 
each  other,  and  cherishing  rather  the  memory  of  early  trials  than 
the  hope  of  any  assured  fortune.  What  is  she  now  ?  The  string 
of  settlements  has  widened  out  into  a  splendid  zone  of  prospcrr^us 
provinces,  steadily  increasing  in  wealth,  in  population,  in  power 
of  intercommunication,  and  in  the  development  of  undreamed-of 
mineral  and  agricultural  wealth.  The  article  Mr.  Wiman  wrote 
in  this  Review  may  talk  in  too  lofty  a  strain  about  more  than 
half  a  continent,  when  part  of  it  is  likely  to  be  used  only  to  sup]  ly 
the  world  with  ice  ;  but  he  does  not  exaggerate  when  he  speaks  of 
the  large  value  of  Canada's  raw  products.  Coal,  gold,  silver, 
nickel,  copper,  iron,  belong  to  her  in  immense  quantities.  Wheat, 
wood,  and  barley  are  abundant,  and  the  furs  of  the  far  north 
almost  justify  the  phrase  we  have  just  taken  exception  to  as  being 
too  magniloquent.  These  resources  she  possesses  in  a  territory 
which,  under  the  old  flag,  she  has  made  her  own  in  peace  and 
happiness.  More  land  towards  the ''  divide  ^^  that  separates  the  St. 
Lawrence  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  slope  is  always  bein^  occupied* 
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A  railway  reaches  now  one  hundred  miles  north  of  Quebec.  Be- 
hind the  Ottawa  there  is  plenty  of  land  as  good  as  that  which  has 
made  the  French  Canadian  happy  in  his  earlier  home.  Lines, 
again,  penetrate  now  to  the  North  Saskatchewan.  Great  tracts  of 
oil-bearing  strata  have  been  discovered  even  further  north.  It  is 
evident  that  the  vein  of  good  country  is  no  shallow  or  niggardly 
strip,  but  a  broad  belt  in  which  the  white  man,  like  the  wheat, 
attains  the  greatest  strength  of  body. 

Grumblers  there  always  will  be.  Some  point  to  emigration  to 
the  States.  But  with  a  redundant  increase  does  not  every  pros- 
perous state  pour  its  *^  overflow  "  into  the  United  States  ?  Does 
any  one  say  that  Germany  is  a  decaying  power  because  her  super- 
abundance finds  an  outlet  in  the  States  ?  So  in  Canada  does  her 
abundance  overflow,  taking  its  way  along  the  railways  to  places 
where  wages  are  highest  at  the  moment.  But  she  is,  at  the  same 
time,  steadily  filling  her  own  borders.  I  hear  a  moan  from 
Toronto,  from  one  too  hasty  patriot,  about  the  "empty  "  north- 
west. If  he  had  travelled  there  when  I  traversed  that  country, 
only  ten  years  ago,  and  compared  its  state  then  with  its  state 
after  one  decade,  he  would  not  have  called  it  "  empty,'*  but  '*  pre- 
empting.'' There  is  eagerness  to  get  the  best  lands  there,  because 
they  are  being  taken  up.  Then  the  revenue  throughout  the 
provinces  at  large  has  been  steadily  augmenting,  and  the  vast 
Bums  spent  in  promoting  public  works  belong  to  that  class  of 
state  expenditure  called  in  India  *'  reproductive." 

Ten  years  ago  not  a  single  member  of  the  Canadian  government 
had  ever  seen  the  northwest.  The  present  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, to  whose  thoughtful  energy  much  of  the  success  of  our  Ind- 
ian policy  is  due,  was  not  then  in  the  cabinet,  but  at  the  head  of 
the  Indian  administration  on  the  plains.  If  any  one  had  predicted, 
only  in  Lord  Monck'stimo,  that  in  1891  there  would  not  be  a 
buffalo  on  the  prairies,  but  thousands  of  prosperous  farms,  he 
would  have  been  considered  a  queer  crank.  In  every  department 
of  national  prosperity,  in  settlement,  good  agriculture,  enterprise  in 
mining  and  lumbering  industry,  in  the  fisheries,  everywhere  from 
east  to  west  definite  and  steady  progress  of  the  best  type,  not  spas- 
modic, but  sure  and  lasting,  is  visible  to  the  stranger,  if  certain 
natives  shut  their  eyes  to  it.  The  factories  that  have  arisen  have 
sprung  into  being  since  a  certain  tariff  has  been  imposed  on  foreign 
manofiEU^turers.     Undoubtedly  in  a  country  capable  of    much 
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development,  and  exposed  to  the  hoBtile  action  of   more  poi 
rival  factories,  sucb  a  measure  ol  prottictioii   is  legitimate, 
this  ooly  the  beginning  of  industrial  enterprise  of  this  descrij 
can  be  planted.     Some  economists  apeak  of  supply  and  dei 
as  if  those  terms  included  all  ciroumstauces.     Btit  thrangh  hi 
ingenuity,  "rings"  and  devices  uf  combination  can  keep 
supply  to  themselves,  and  do  much  to  regulate  the  demand, 
uo  answer  to  this  that  in  the  long  run  the  eternal   priiicipli 
reassert  themselves.     So  they  may  when  the  generation  who 
them  insulted  are  in  their  graves. 

Cauiuia  has  had  ample  cause  to  know  that  combiniitii 
trade  among  hor  more  powerful  ncighljora  may  "  slaughter  " 
factories,  and  that  the  prices  show,  in  spite  of  the  mi 
their  innocent  infant  factorios,  no  abatement.  I  repoat,  thei 
that,  when  a  country  has  great  natural  wealth  to  safeguanl 
exploit  fur  her  own  people,  the  protective  tariff  may  off 
necessary  to  plant  factories.  This  is  considered  heresy  fn 
land,  but  England,  under  similar  circumsUuees  to  thoso 
Canada,  would  do  precisely  the  same.  Shu  is  now  a  seething  fas* 
toryin  mid-channel  between  the  old  and  the  new  world,  and  hor  in- 
terests now  are  to  take  all  she  can  of  rawand  manufactured  goods, 
because  her  territories  are  too  small  to  let  her  people  live  except 
as  general  brokers  on  their  own  and  other  uutious'  products. 
Canada  is  small  in  population,  but  vast  in  land  and  latent  reaonrca^ 
and  she  gets  the  capital  of  the  old  world  to  develop  her  lal 
wealth.  She  can  well  afford  to  draw  most  of  her  revenue  from' 
port  duties,  for  she  becomes  stronger  every  year  to  bear  any  si 

Let  it  not  be  imagined,  then,  that  a  high  tariff  against 
agricultural  products  enacted  in  the  States  will  turn  more  thi 
few  frontier  countries  in  favor  of  a  plan  that  would  deprive  hor  of 
"ruling  her  own  roost."     Her  border  countries  have  deveh 
faster  than  those  of  the  New  England  States  contiguous  to 
The  progress  of  the  Quebec  population  has  been  mentioned 
the  admiration  it  deserves.     Ontario  has  sent  many  of  her 
the  northwestern  territories  and  Manitoba,  as  well  as 
United  States,  and  is  quite  as  well  off  as  corresponding  t 
south  of  the  line.     Yea,  everywhere  the  conviction  is  £ 
that  along  those  grand  parallels  of  latitude  can  be  built  up 
rthy  to  find  its  jilace  in  the  world,  worthy 
■  great  neighbor  to  the  south,  able  to  achieve  what  it  deajj 
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id  to  make  itself  respected  by  an  indepcudeuce  which  is  too 
>I  to  be  aggressive,  uud  too  Loueat  to  be  subservieDt.  Thna 
Canada  tells  the  mother-land  that  she  wishes  to  live  on  in  alliance 
with  her,  and  ander  ber  flag  to  make  the  treaties  which  shall  be 
correlutive  to  ber  own  exteiiditig  commerce.  Thns  she  tells  the 
,SUitea  thut  ahe  desires  to  be  friendly  with  them,  to  live  alongside 
them  ami  work  with  them  for  the  civilization  of  the  ouutiuent, 
all  amity  and  good  neighborhood. 

And  here  I  must  protest  against  the  utterly  unfounded  Ian- 
mage  Mr,  Wimau  is  pleased  to  nee  regarding  what  he  calls  Can- 
ada's unfriendly  attitude  to  the  United  States  in  some  matters, 
sack  as  the  flaherios,  salvage  on  the  lakes,  and  such   like.     If  ho 
had  taken  the  smallest  pains  to  look  tJiroiigh  the  hiatoj-y  of  these 
small  matters  of  diffeivnce  incidental   to   the  rivalries,  not  of 
_iiation3,   but  of  all   ntighbjring  commuuitiee,  he   would   have 
Eonnd  in  the  post  of  his  own  people,  whose  conduct  ho  thus 
uimefully  traduces,  the  most  eager  desire  to  be  generous  to  their 
leighboi's  while  just  to  themselvea.     In  regard  to  protection  of 
bheries,  does  not  Maryland  protect  ber  oyster-beds  by  armed 
'nisore  l^;llillst  pouching?    Do  the  salvage  combinations  of  the 
BitioB  southwest  of   the  lakes  do  leas  than  do  the  Canadians  to 
[Oanuitee  the  properearninga  of  their  aalvage  vcsaelg  ?    Is  he  un- 
bvare  of  the  special  oi-der  issued  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  Uowell,  Minis- 
ter of  Custoina,  as  long  ago  as  1880,  that  no  vessel  should  ever  be 
left  in  distress,  and  that  it  did  not  matter  whence  came  the  aid, 
from  Americana  or  Canadians,  so  long  as  the  succor  was  afforded  ? 
To  ropreacnt   the  Cunadiau  government  in  any  other  light 
~  8  a  most  frieodly  neighbor  is  a  miachievoua  and  wholly  uu- 

jbnnded  stiitoment.  The  underwriters  on  both  sides  of  the  lakes 
lave  a  trade  interest  in  salvage,  and  the  northern  vessels  are  quite 
lompetent  to  assist  any  ahip  in  trouble  ;  but  the  government  have 
nne  out  of  their  way  to  assure  the  southern  salvage  compuuiea 
lat  all  assistance  will  be  welcomed  in  cose  of  trouble  where  the 
1  succor  may  be  retarded.  It  is  wholly  wrong  to  attribute, 
I  this  or  any  other  international  relation,  the  slightest  want  of 
iendshtp.  8o  it  is  represented  that  goods  in  bond  are  not  equally 
Uowcd  to  pass  the  frontiers.  Again  this  is  not  the  case,  all  goods 
I  bond  being  allowed  to  i>aBs,  except  those  few  articles  reserved 
r  treaty,  such  as  fish  and  fish  oil.  Again,  it  is  not  the  case  that 
e  is  unequal  treatment  in  regard  to  canal  traffic.     All  vessels 
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are  allowed  to  pass  all  canals  under  equal  ratee,  whether  Canadian 
or  American.  It  is  difficalt  to  conceive  the  motive  of  these  im- 
putations^ coming  as  they  do  from  a  Canadian  bom  ;  and  perhaps 
it  is  best  in  this  case  to  stick  very  rigidly  to  the  polite  mle  of 
comity  that  asks  us  not  to  impute  any  motive. 

The  modus  vivendi,  or  license  system,  at  present  in  force  is  a 
most  striking  instance  of  the  desire  of  the  northern  people  to  1)6 
friendly.  No  country  can  ever  be  worthy  of  friendship  U  it  does 
not  respect  itself  by  enforcing  its  undoubted  rights,  and  this  is 
all  that  has  been  done.  And  this  is  the  action  that  must  neces- 
sarily be  pursued.  Any  unrestricted  reciprocity  would  benefit 
alone  the  few  farmers  in  frontier  countries.  It  would  swamp  the 
manufacturers  and  give  the  more  numerous  nation  to  the  south 
entire  control  of  the  northern  market,  while  Canada  would  not 
have  the  market  of  the  60^000,000,  but  be  at  their  mercy  as  to 
the  disposition  of  her  trade.  She  prefers  to  direct  her  own  des- 
tiny, and  is  conscious  of  her  duty  to  herself.  Her  trade  with  the 
United  States  increased  greatly  during  the  term  of  the  treaty  ne- 
gotiated in  1854  and  broken  off  by  the  Americans  in  1866. 
The  breaking  of  that  treaty,  which  we  suppose  Mr.  Wiman 
would  reckon  among  the  most  neighborly  of  the  acts  of  the  Wash- 
ington government,  was  one  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  union 
of  the  Canadian  provinces. 

Since  those  days  the  provinces  have  yearly  become  more  and 
more  knit  together,  and  the  practical  common-sense  of  their 
peoples  has  told  them  that  they  can  form  a  nation,  and  have  a 
voice  to  which  men  shall  listen.  The  old  world,  as  well  as  the 
new,  believes  this  confidence  to  be  well  founded,  and  freely  invests 
in  her  mines,  her  railways,  and  her  municipal  bonds.  New  lines 
of  steamers  are  about  to  connect  her  yet  more  with  the  trade  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  Should  the  United  States  be  neighborly,  they 
will  arrange  that  some  such  treaty  as  that  which  lasted  for  twelve 
years,  and  was  advantageous  to  the  border  countries  on  both  sides, 
be  again  enacted.  Should  they  refuse,  the  interruption  will  but 
make  more  visible  that  bright  spark  of  patriotism  whose  light 
has  before  now  illuminated  the  darker  passages  of  Canada's  his- 
tory, and  will  become  yet  more  intense  as  the  mighty  motive 
power  of  national  life  makes  her  move  with  an  ever-firmer  step 
towards  that  future  she  is  conscious  she  will  inherit. 
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BY  H.  A.  TAINB. 


The  church  is  a  mighty  force,  a  distinct,  permanent  social 
influence  of  the  highest  order,  and  every  political  calculation  in 
which  it  is  omitted,  or  in  which  it  is  treated  as  of  little  conse- 
quence, is  unsound.  Every  head  of  a  state,  therefore,  who  would 
estimate  the  vastness  of  this  influence  must  consider  its  nature. 

I. 

This  is  what  Napoleon  does.  As  usual  with  him,  in  order  to 
see  deeper  into  others,  he  begins  by  examining  himself.  "  To  say 
from  whence  I  came,  what  I  am,  or  where  I  am  going,  is  above 
my  comprehension.  I  am  the  watch  that  runs,  but  unconscious 
of  itself. ''  These  questions,  which  we  are  unable  to  answer, 
"  drive  us  onward  to  religion;  we  rush  forward  to  welcome  her, 
for  that  is  our  natural  tendency.  But  knowledge  comes  and  we 
stop  short.  Instruction  and  history,  you  see,  are  the  great  ene- 
mies of  religion,  disfigured  by  the  imperfections  of  humanity. 
.  .  .  I  once  had  faith.  But  when  I  came  to  know  something, 
as  soon  as  I  began  to  reason,  which  occurred  early  in  life,  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  I  found  my  faith  attacked  and  that  it  staggered." 
This  double  personal  conviction  is  an  after-thought,  when  prepar- 
ing the  concordat.  *^  It  is  said  that  I  am  a  Papist.  I  am  nothing. 
In  Egypt  I  was  a  Mussulman  ;  here  I  shall  be  a  Catholic,  for  the 
good  of  the  people.  I  do  not  believe  in  religions.  The  idea  of  a 
God  !  *'  And  then,  pointing  upward  :  **  Who  made  all  that  ?  ** 
The  imagination  has  decorated  this  great  name  with  its  legends. 
Let  us  content  ourselves  with  those  already  existing  ;  "  the  dis- 
quietude of  man  is  such  that  he  cannot  do  without  them  ;  in  de- 
fault of  those  already  made  he  would  fashion  others,  haphazard, 
and  still  more  strange.  The  positive  religions  keep  man  from  go- 
ing astray  ;  it  is  these  which  render  the  supernatural  definite  and 
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pn.'cise ;  be  bad  better  take  it  in  thero  tbsn  elwwberei 
ai   Mudetnoisclle  Lenormand'a,  in  the  aturiiM  got  np  bjr  i 
adventurer,   «vory    cbarlataii,  tbat   catnat    uloug."      An  < 
lished  ruligiun    "u  a  kind  of  vnceinatioa    which,  in 
our  love  or  t  ho  nuirvcllone,  gimrtkntetsE  ua  ugainat  quacks  and  M 
era ;  the  priesls  are  fur  better  than  the  CagUoatrog,  KauIa,  a 
rest  of  tlie  Qermau  uiyHtics."     Id  sum,  illuiniuiam  nud  metapbjs- 
ice,  the  speculative  inventiouB  of  the  brain  and  the  contAgioiu 
ovcrcKciteuient  of  the  nerves,  all  the  illusiotis  of  cmlulity,  are  oj 
healthy  in  tbeir  oBsence,  and,  in  general,  auU-Bodal.      Nererf 
k«e,  na  they  hdung  to  human  nature,  let  us  accept  them  Uktf 
many  streams  tumbling  dowu  a  slope,  except  that  thoy  remai 
their  own  beds,  and,  in  many  of  them,  no  new  bede,  and  not 
one  bed  alone  by  itself.     "I  do  not  want  a  dominaut  religion,  ■ 
the  establish  Die  tit  of  new  ones.     Tlio  Catholic,  Roforoied,  ( 
Lutheran  systems,  established  by  tlie  concordat,  are  suQicien] 
With  these  one  need  not  grope  one's  way  in  the  unknown. 
direction  and  forcu  are  intelligible,  and  tbeir  irruptio 
guarded  agaiuat.     Moreover,  the  present  inelinatious  and  coi 
uratiou  of  the  human  soil  favor  them ;    the  child  foltowa  | 
road  marki?d  out  by  the  pai'cnt,  and  the  man  follows  tlifl  i 
marked  out  by  the  child.     For  instance  : 

"  Last   Sunday,   here   at    Muimaison,  wliile  strolling  i 
in  the  solitude  enjoying  the  repose  of  nature,  my  ear  snddd 
caught  the  sound  of  the  cburcb  bell  at  Ruel.     It  affected  i 
BO  strong  is  the  force  of  early  habita  and  education !     I  i 
to  myself.  What  an  impresBion  thiB  must  make  on  simple,  c: 
lous  souls!"    Let  us  gratify  these  ;  let  us  give  back  these  I 
and  the  rest  to  the  Catholics.     After  all,  the  general  etfec 
Christianity  is  salutary.     "As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
see  in  it  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  but  the  mystery  of  m 
order,  the  aaaociation  of  religion  with  paradise,  an  idea  of  equality 
which  keeps  the  rich  from  Ireing  massacred  by  the  poor.     .     ,     . 
Society  could  not  exist  without  an  inequality  of  fortunes, 
inequality  of  fortunes  without  religion.     A  raiin  dying  of  a 
tion  alongside  of  one  who  is  eurfcited  would  not  yield  to  t 
ference  unless  he  bad  some  authority  which  assured  him  I 
God  so  oi-dors  it,  that  tberu  must  be  both  poor  and  rich  ial 
world,  but  that  in  the  future,  and  throughout  eternity,  thtt  ] 

D  of  each  will  bo  chaugvd." 
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Alongside  of  the  repressive  police  exercised  by  the  state 
there  is  a  preventive  police  exercised  by  the  church.  The  clergy, 
in  its  cassock^  is  an  additional  spiritual  gendarmerie,  much  more 
efficient  than  the  temporal  gendarmerie  in  its  stout  boots^  while 
the  essential  thing  is  to  make  both  keep  step  together  in  concert. 
Between  the  two  domains,  between  that  which  belongs  to  civil 
authority  and  that  which  belongs  to  religious  authority,  is  there 
any  boundary  line  of  separation  ?  *'I  do  not  see  where  to  place 
it ;  its  existence  is  purely  chimerical,  I  look  in  vain  ;  I  see  only 
clouds,  obscurities,  difficulties.  The  civil  government  condemns 
a  criminal  to  death ;  the  priest  gives  him  absolution  and  offers 
him  paradise.^'  In  relation  to  this  act  both  powers  operate  pub- 
licly in  an  inverse  sense  on  the  same  individual,  one  with  the 
guillotine  and  the  other  with  a  pardon.  As  these  authorities  may 
clash  with  each  other,  let  us  prevent  conflicts  and  leave  no  unde- 
fined frontier ;  let  us  trace  this  out  beforehand ;  let  us  indicate 
what  our  part  is  and  not  allow  the  church  to  encroach  on  the  state. 

The  church  really  wants  all ;  it  is  the  accessory  which  she 
concedes  to  us,  while  she  appropriates  the  principal  to  herself. 
'^  Mark  the  insolence  of  the  priests  who,  in  sharing  authority 
with  what  they  call  the  temporal  power,  reserve  to  themselves  all 
action  on  the  mind,  the  noblest  part  of  man,  and  take  it  on  them- 
selves to  reduce  my  part  merely  to  physical  action.  They  retain 
the  soul  and  fling  me  the  corpse  !  "  In  antiquity,  things  were 
much  better  done,  and  are  still  better  done  now  in  Mussulman 
countries.  **  In  the  Roman  republic,  the  senate  was  the  inter- 
preter of  heaven,  and  this  was  the  mainspring  of  the  force  and 
and  strength  of  that  government.  In  Turkey,  and  throughout 
the  Orient,  the  Koran  serves  as  both  a  civil  and  religious  bible. 
Only  in  Christianity  do  we  find  the  pontificate  distinct  from  the 
civil  government.*'  And  even  this  has  occurred  only  in  one  branch 
of  Christianity.  Everywhere,  except  in  Catholic  countries,  "  in 
England,  in  Russia,  in  the  northern  monarchies,  in  one  part  of 
Germany,  the  legal  union  of  the  two  powers,  religious  control 
in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,'*  is  an  accomplished  fact.  *'  One 
cannot  govern  without  it ;  otherwise,  the  repose,  dignity,  and  inde- 
pendence of  a  nation  are  disturbed  at  every  moment."  It  is  a 
pity  that  **  the  difficulty  cannot  be  overcome  as  with  Henry  VIII. 
in  England.  The  head  of  the  state  would  then,  by  legislative 
statute,  be  the  supreme  chief  of  the  French  church. *' 
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UnfortmiKtoly,  Fmnce  is  not  so  diopoaed.  Kapoleon  often 
tries  to  bring  thifl  abont,  bat  it  satieOeci  thut  in  this  msttfr  "  he 
would  never  obtain  nntioDal  coflpiTation  ";  once  "emburkeii." 
fully  engaged  in  the  enterprise,  "the  nation  would  bitre  ftbun- 
doned  him."  Unable  to  take  this  road,  he  takoa  atiotfai-r,  whicli 
leads  to  the  mme  rennlt.  As  hu  himself  nfterwanle  atatw,  Chie 
result  "  was,  for  &  long  time  and  always,  the  object  of  bis  wishes 
and  meditations.  .  .  .  It  is  not  his  aim  to  change  the  faitli 
of  his  people  ;  he  respects  spiritnal  objects  and  wants  ta  rule  th^n 
wilhout  meddling  with  them  ;  hia  aim  is  lomaksthfaenquartw^k 
hill  vitws,  with  his  policy,  but  only  through  tJie  infinenu  of 
temporal  concenia."  That  spiritual  Jiuthority  should  remain 
intact ;  that  it  shonld  operate  on  its  own  specnlatii^  domain,  that 
is  to  say,  on  dogmas,  and  on  its  practical  domain,  namely,  on  ihe 
Bacraments  and  on  worship ;  that  it  should  be  sovereign  on  this  lim- 
ited territory,  NajMleon  admits,  for  such  is  the  fact,  and  we  hu^o 
only  to  open  our  eyes  to  seo  it.  High  tor  wrong,  spiritaal  an  tbority  u 
recognized  sovereign  through  the  persisteut,  verified  loyalty  of  be- 
lievers, obeyed,  effective — in  other  word.J,  a  powerful  force.  It  can- 
not be  done  away  with  by  aapposing  it  nun-exie  tent;  on  the  contrary, 
a  competent  statesman  will  maintain  it  in  order  to  make  use  of  it 
and  apply  it  to  civil  purposes.  Like  an  engineer  who  comes 
across  a  prolific  spring  near  his  mamifactory,  he  does  not  try  to 
dry  it  up,  nor  let  the  water  bo  dispersed  and  lost ;  he  has  no  idea 
of  lotting  this  remain  inactive;  on  the  contrary,  be  collects  it, 
digs  channels  for  it,  directs  and  economizes  the  flow,  and  renders 
the  water  serviceable  in  his  workshops.  In  the  Catholic  Church, 
the  authority  to  bo  won  and  utilized  is  that  of  the  clergy  over  be- 
lievers and  that  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  over  the  clergy.  "  Yon  will 
see,"  exclaimed  Itonaparte,  while  negotiating  tho  concordat,  "  bow 
I  will  turn  the  priests  to  account,  and,  first  of  all,  the  Pope  I " 

"  Had  no  Pope  existed,"  he  says  again,  "  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  create  him  for  the  occasion,  as  the  Roman  consuls 
created  a  dictator  nnder  difficult  circumstances,"  He  alone  could 
effect  the  coup  d'Hat  which  the  First  Consul  needed,  in  order 
that  he  might  constitute  the  new  head  of  the  goveniment  a 
patron  of  the  Catholic  Church,  to  bring  independent  or  refrac- 
tory priests  under  subjection,  to  sever  the  canonical  cord  which 
bound  the  French  clergy  to  its  exiled  superiors  and  to  the  old 
order  of  things,  "  to  break  the  last  thread  by  which  the  Boqj 
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bona  still  communicated  with  the  country/'  "Fifty  emigri 
bishops  in  the  pay  of  England  now  lead  the  French  clergy. 
Their  influence  must  be  got  rid  of,  and  to  do  this  the 
authority  of  the  Pope  is  essential ;  he  can  dismiss  or  make 
them  resign/'  Should  any  of  them  prove  obstinate  and  un- 
willing to  descend  from  their  thrones,  their  refusal  brings 
them  into  discredit,  and  they  are  "designated  as  rebels  who  pre- 
fer the  things  of  this  world,  their  terrestrial  interests  to  the 
interests  of  heaven  and  the  cause  of  God/'  The  great  body  of 
the  clergy  along  with  their  flocks  will  abandon  them  ;  they  will 
soon  be  forgotten,  like  old  sprouts  transplanted  whose  roots  have 
been  cut  off  ;  they  will  die  abroad,  one  by  one,  while  the  succes- 
sor, who  is  now  in  oflBce,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  rallying  the 
obedient  around  him,  for,  being  Catholic,  his  parishioners  are  so 
many  sheep,  docile,  taken  with  externals,  impressionable,  and 
ready  to  follow  the  pastoral  crook,  provided  it  bears  the  ancient 
trademark,  consists  of  the  same  material,  is  of  the  same  form,  is 
conferred  from  on  high,  and  is  sent  from  Home.  The  bishops 
having  once  been  consecrated  by  the  Pope,  nobody  save  a  Gregory 
or  some  antiquarian  canonist  will  dispute  their  jurisdiction. 

The  ecclesiastical  ground  is  thus  cleared  through  the  inter- 
position of  the  Pope.  The  three  groups  of  authorities  thereon 
which  contend  with  each  other  for  the  possession  of  consciences — 
the  refugee  bishops  in  England,  the  apostolic  vicars,  and  the  con- 
stitutional clergy — disappear,  and  now  the  cleared  ground  can  be 
built  on.  "The  Catholic  religion  being  declared  that  of  the 
majority  of  the  French  people,  its  services  must  now  be  regulated. 
The  First  Consul  nominates  fifty  bishops  whom  the  Pope  conse- 
crates. These  appoint  the  cures,  and  the  state  pays  their  salaries. 
The  latter  may  take  the  oath,  while  the  priests  who  do  not  submit 
are  sent  out  of  the  country.  Those  who  preach  against  the  gov- 
ernment are  handed  over  to  their  superiors  for  punishment.  The 
Pope  confirms  the  sale  of  clerical  possessions  ;  he  consecrates  the 
Republic."  The  faithful  no  longer  regard  it  askance.  They 
feel  that  they  are  not  only  tolerated,  but  protected 
by  it,  and  they  are  grateful.  The  people  revere  their  churches, 
their  cur6s,  the  forms  of  worship  to  which  they  are  almost  in- 
stinctively accustomed,  the  ceremonial  which,  to  their  imagina- 
tion, belongs  to  every  important  act  of  their  lives,  the  solemn 
rites  of  marriage,  baptism,  burial,  and  other  sacramental  oflSces. 
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Henceforth  mass  is  wiitl  every  .Stmdny  in  each  village,  andtld 
[leaaanta  enjoy  their  proceasiom*  on  Corpus-Ohrieti  day,  when  their 
cropa  are  blessed.  A  groat  public  want  is  salisGed.  Discontent 
tubsidea,  ill-will  dies  out,  the  guverument  hus  fewer  encmlos ;  its 
ttuumiua,  again,  loae  their  best  weupon,  and.  at  the  exmu  time,  it 
ucjiiires  an  arliuimble  one,  the  right  of  appointing  bishops  and  of 
sanctioning  the  cur£-s.  By  virtue  of  the  coacordat;  and  by  order 
of  the  Pope,  not  only,  in  1801,  do  all  former  apiritual  authorities 
cease  to  ejciat,  but  again,  after  1801,  all  new  titularies,  with  the 
Pope's  aasont,  chosen,  accepted,  managed,  disciplined,  and  paEil 
by  the  First  Consul,  are,  in  fact,  hia  oreutores,  and  bocoine  hia 
fnuctioiiaries. 

Over  and  al)OTe  this  positive  and  real  service  obtained  from 
the  sovereign  pontifT,  he  awaits  others  yet  more  important  and 
utidufiued,  and  princip:illy  his  future  coron^itiou  in  Notre  Dainc. 
Already,  during  the  negotiations  for  the  concordat,  La  FavAltf 
had  observed  to  him  with  a  smile :  "  You  want  the  holy  oil 
dropjied  on  your  heail";  to  wbicli  he  mudo  no  contradictory 
answer.  On  the  contrary,  he  replied,  and  probably  too  with  a 
a  mile ;  "We  shall  see!  Wo  shall  see!"  Thus  does  he  think 
ahead,  and  hia  ideas  extend  beyond  that  which  a  man  b(>ionging 
to  the  ancient  regime  could  imagine  or  divine,  even  to  the  rocon- 
Btructiou  of  the  empire  of  the  west  as  this  existed  in  the  year 
8U0.  '  I  ant  not  thesuccesBor  of  Louis  XIV.,"  be  soon  declares, 
"but  of  Charlemagne.  .  .  .  I  am  Cbarleniague,  because, 
like  Charlemagne.  I  unite  the  French  crown  with  that  of  the 
Lombards,  and  my  empire  borders  on  the  Orient."  "  Had  I  re- 
turned victorious  from  Moscow,  I  intended  to  exalt  the  Pope  be- 
yond measure,  to  surround  liiin  with  pomp  and  deference.  I 
would  have  brought  him  to  no  longer  regretting  lita  tempo- 
rality ;  I  would  have  made  him  an  idol.  Ho  would  have 
lived  alongside  of  me,  Paris  would  have  become  the  capital  of 
Christendom,  and  I  would  have  governed  the  religious  world  the 
same  as  the  political  world.  ...  I  would  have  hod  my  re- 
ligious as  well  as  legislative  sossiona  ;  my  connctls  would  have 
represented  Chriatianity ;  the  Popes  would  have  been  mereltj  their 
presidents.  I  would  have  opened  and  closed  these  assemblies, 
sanctified  and  published  their  decrees,  as  was  done  by  Conston- 
tine  and  Cliarlemague."  The  Pope,  as  with  the  marshals  and  Iho 
new  dukes,  must  have  a  landed  income  settled  on  hira,  oonsis^ 
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of  *'  property  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  two  millions  of 
rural  revenue  free  of  all  taxation/*    Necessarily  the  Pope  must 
have  two  palaces^  one  at  Paris  and  the  other  at  Home.     He  is 
already  nearly  fully  installed  in  Paris,  his  person  being  all  that 
was  lacking.     On  arriving  from  Pontainebleau,  two  hours  off,  he 
would  find  everything  belonging  to  his  oflBce  ;  **  the  papers  of  the 
missions  and  the  archives  of  Rome  were  already  there/'     **  The 
Hdtel  Dieu  was  entirely  given  up  to  the  departments  of  the  court 
of  Rome.     The  district  around  Notre  Dame  and  the  lie  St.  Liouis 
was  to  be  the  headquarters  of  Christendom.'*  Rome,  the  second  cen- 
tre of  Christendom,  and  the  second  residence  of  the   Pope,  is 
declared  "an  imperial  and  free  city,  the  second  city  of  the  em- 
pire ";  a  prince  of  the  empire,  or  other  grand  dignitary,  is  to 
reside  there  and  "hold  the  court  of  the  emperor.*'    "After  their 
coronation  in  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  the  em- 
perors "  will  go  to  Italy  before  the  tenth  year  of  their  reign,  and 
be  "crowned  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome."    The  heir  to 
the  imperial  throne  "  will  bear  the  title  and  receive  the  honors  of 
the  King  of  Rome."    Observe  the  substantial  features  of  this 
chimerical  construction.  Napoleon,  far  more  Italian  than  French, 
Italian  by  race,  by  instinct,  imagination,  and  souvenir,  considers 
in  his  plan  the  future  of  Italy,  and,  on  casting  up  the  final  ac- 
counts of  his  reign,  we  find  that  the  net  profit  is  for  Italy  and 
the  net  loss  is  for  France.     Since  Theodoric  and  the  Lombard 
kings,   the  Pope,   in  preserving  his    temporal   sovereignty  and 
spiritual  omnipotence,  has  maintained  the  sub-divisions  of  Italy; 
let  this  obstacle  be  removed  and  Italy  will  once  more  become  a 
nation.     Napoleon  prepares  the  way,  and  constitutes  it  before- 
hand by  restoring  the  Pope  to  his  primitive  condition,  by  with- 
drawing from  him  his  temporal    sovereignty  and  limiting  his 
spiritual  omnipotence,  by  reducing  him  to  the  position  of  manag- 
ing director  of  Catholic  consciences  and   head  minister  of  the 
principal  cult  authorized  in  the  empire. 

In  carrying  out  this  plan,  he  will  use  the  French  clergy  in 
mastering  the  Pope,  as  the  Pope  has  been  made  use  of  in  master- 
ing  the  French  clergy.  To  this  end,  before  completing  the  concor- 
dat and  decreeing  the  organic  articles,  he  orders  for  himself  a 
small  library,  consisting  of  books  on  ecclesiastical  law.  The 
Latin  works  of  Bossnet  are  translated  for  him,  and  he  has  drawn 
up  an  exposition  of  the  Oallican  parliamentary  doctrine.     The 
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first  thing  is  to  go  down  to  the  roots  of  the  subject,  which  he  does 
with  extraordinary  facility^  and  then,  recasting  and  shaping  the 
theories  to  suit  himself,  he  arrives  at  an  original,  individual  con- 
ception, at  once  coherent,  precise,  and  practical;  one  which 
covers  the  ground  and  which  he  applies  alike  to  all  choichei^ 
Catholic,  Lutheran,  Calvinist,  and  even  Jewish,,  to  every 
religious  community  now  existing  and  in  time  to  come.  So  long 
as  belief  remains  silent  and  solitary,  confined  within  the  limits  at 
individual  conscience,  it  is  free,  and  the  state  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  But  let  it  act  outside  these  limits,  address  the  public, 
bring  people  together  in  crowds  for  a  common  purpose,  manifest 
itself  visibly,  it  is  subject  to  control ;  forms  of  worship,  cere- 
monies, preaching,  instruction,  and  propagandism,  the  donations 
it  provokes,  the  assemblies  it  convenes,  the  organization  and 
maintenance  of  the  bodies  it  engenders,  all  the  positive  applica- 
tions of  the  inward  rosary,  are  temporal  works.  In  this  sense, 
they  form  a  province  of  the  public  domain,  and  come  within  the 
competency  of  the  government  of  the  administration,  and  of  the 
courts.  The  state  has  a  right  to  interdict,  to  tolerate,  or  to 
authorize  them,  and  to  direct  their  activity  at  all  times.  Sole 
and  universal  proprietor  of  the  outward  realm  in  which  single 
consciences  may  communicate  with  each  other,  it  intervenes,  step 
by  step,  either  to  trace  or  to  bar  the  way  ;  the  rood  they  follow 
passes  over  its  ground  and  belongs  to  it ;  its  watch,  accordingly, 
over  their  proceedings  is,  and  should  be,  daily  ;  and  it  maintains 
this  watch  for  its  own  advantage,  for  the  advantage  of  civil  and 
political  interests,  in  sucli  a  wjiy  that  concern  for  the  other  world 
may  be  serviceable  and  not  prejudicial  to  matters  which  belong  to 
this  one.  In  short,  and  as  a  summary,  the  First  Consul  says,  in 
a  private  conversation  :  **  The  people  want  a  religion,  and  this 
religion  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  government ! '' 

II. 

A  few  months  after  the  publication  of  the  concordat.  Mademoi- 
selle Chameron,  an  opera-dancer,  dies,  and  her  friends  bear  her 
remains  to  the  Church  of  St.  Roch  for  interment.  The  cur6, 
very  rigid,  **  in  a  fit  of  ill-humor,"  refuses  to  officiate,  and  he 
«huts  the  doors  of  the  church ;  a  crowd  gathers,  which  shouts  and 
bes  threats  at  the  cure  ;  an  actor  makes  a  speech  to  appease 
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the  tumalt,  and  finally  the  coffin  is  borne  off  to  the  Church  of 
Les  Pilles  St.  Thomas,  where  the  cure,  *' familiar  with  the  words 
of  the  gospel/'  performs  the  funeral  service.  Incidents  of  this 
kind  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  streets  and  denote  a  relaxation 
of  administrative  discipline.  Consequently  the  government, 
doctor  in  theology  and  canon  law,  intervenes  and  calls  the 
ecclesiastical  superior  to  account.  The  First  Consul,  in  an 
article  in  the  Momtetir,  haughtily  gives  the  clergy  their 
countersign  and  explains  the  course  that  will  be  pursued 
against  them  by  their  prelates.  "The  Archbishop  of  Paris 
orders  the  cnr6  of  St.  Boch  into  a  retreat  of  three  months,  in 
order  that  he  may  bear  in  mind  the  injunction  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
pray  for  one*s  enemies,  and,  made  sensible  of  his  duties  by  medi- 
tation, may  become  aware  that  these  superstitious  customs,  which 
degrade  religion  by  their  absurdities,  have  been  done  away  with 
by  the  concordat  and  the  law  of  Germinal  18/'  Henceforth  all 
priests  and  cures  must  be  prudent,  circumspect,  obedient,  and 
reserved,  for  their  spiritual  superiors  are  so,  and  could  not  be 
otherwise.  Each  prelate,  posted  in  his  diocese,  is  maintained 
there  in  isolation  ;  a  watch  is  kept  on  his  correspondence  ; 
he  can  communicate  with  the  Pope  only  through  the  Min- 
ister of  Worship  ;  he  has  no  right  to  act  in  concert  with 
his  colleagues ;  all  the  general  assemblies  of  the  clergy, 
all  metropolitan  councils,  all  annual  synods,  are  suppressed. 

The  church  of  France  has  ceased  to  exist  as  one  corps, 
while  its  members,  carefully  detached  from  each  other  and 
from  their  Roman  head,  are  no  longer  united,  but  juxtaposed, 
confined  to  a  circumscription  like  the  prefect ;  the  bishop  himself 
is  simply  an  ecclesiastical  prefect,  a  little  less  uncertain  of  his 
tenure  of  office  ;  undoubtedly  his  removal  will  not  be  effected  by 
order,  but  he  can  be  forced  to  send  in  his  resignation.  Thus,  in 
his  case,  as  well  as  for  the  prefect,  his  first  care  will  be  not  to  ex- 
cite displeasure,  and  the  next  one,  to  please.  To  stand  well  at 
court,  with  the  minister  and  with  the  sovereign,  is  a  positive 
command,  not  only  on  personal  grounds,  but  for  the  sake  of 
Catholic  interests.  To  obtain  scholarship  for  the  pupils  of  his 
seminary,  to  appoint  the  teachers  and  the  director  that  sent  him, 
to  insure  the  acceptance  of  his  canons,  cantonal  cur6s,  and  his 
candidates  for  the  priesthood,  to  exempt  his  sub-deacons  from  the 
conscription,   to  establish  and   to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
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chapels  of  hig  diocew,  to  provide  pariahet)  with  the  indifipeiisiUt 
priest,  with  regular  servicea,  and  with  the  sacranienta,  r«]iiirs 
favors,  which  favors  caiiuot  l>o  enjoyed  without  manifustnticint  ol 
uljetlibnoe  and  xeal,  imd,  more  important  atill,  witboutcleTotedcea. 

I)(.wide8  all  ihie,  ho  is  himaelf  a  man.  If  Xapoleoa  hat 
Koh^ctvd  him,  it  ia  on  accoant  of  his  intolJigeDce,  kiiuwing 
what  ho  is  abont,  open  to  bumao  motives,  not  too  rigid  and  ii[ 
too  easy  conscience ;  in  the  eyes  of  the  master,  the  6  ret  uf  ail 
titles  has  ever  been  a  suppoeable,  docile  character,  Rssociated  with 
attachment  to  hia  person  and  system.  Moreover,  with  hie  candi- 
dates, he  lias  always  t^aken  into  consideration  the  hold  tber  gm 
him  through  their  weaknesses,  vanity,  and  iieceseities,  their  osUm- 
tatioaa  ways  and  eicpenditure,  their  love  of  money,  titles,  and  pre- 
cedence, their  ambition,  desire  for  promotion,  enjoyment  of  credit, 
right  of  petitioning,  of  prestige,  and  tlie  eatabliehmcut  of  social 
relationships.  He  avails  himself  of  all  these  advantages  and  finili 
that  they  answer  his  purpose.  With  the  exception  of  three  or  four 
saints  like  Monseigneur  d'Avran  or  Monseigaenr  Deseolles,  whom 
he  has  iuadvcrtenlly  put  with  the  episcopate,  the  bishops  are  con- 
tent to  bo  barons  and  the  archbishops  counts.  They  are  glad  to 
rank  higher  and  higher  in  the  Legion  of  Honor  ;  they  loodly  ■»- 
sert,  in  praise  o!  the  new  onier  of  thin^,  the  honors  and  d 
tics  it  confers  on  these  or  those  prelates  who  have  become  me 
of  the  legislative  corps  or  been  made  senators.  Many  of  thi 
ceive  secret  pay  for  secret  services,  pecuniary  incentives  i 
sha^K  of  this  or  that  sum  in  ready  money.  In  total,  Napolec 
judged  accurately ;  with  hesitation  and  remoi^e,  nearly  the  t 
of  his  episcopal  staff,  Italian  and  French,  sixty-six  preh 
of  eighty,  are  open  to  "temporal  influences."  They  ; 
his  seductions  and  threats  ;  they  accept  or  submit,  evel 
spiritual  matters,  to  his  Gual  determination. 

Moreover,  among  these  dignitaries,  nearly  all  of   whom 
hiameleaa,  or,  at  least,  who  behave  well  and  are  generally  h 
able,  Napoleon  finds  a  few  whose  servility  is  perfect,   ■ 
pulous  individuals  re-ady  for  anything,  whatever  au  absolute  j 
could  desire,  like  Bishops  Bernier  and  De  Puucemont,  one  a 
ing  a  reward  of  30,000  franca  and  the  other  the  sum  of  5 
francs  for  the  vile  part  they  played  in  the  negotiations  fo 
concordat ;  or  miserly,  brutal,  cynic-like  Maury,  archbiBbod 
Paris ;  or  an  intriguing,  mercenary  scnptic  like  De  Pradt,  i 
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bishop  of  Malines ;  or  an  old  imbecile^  falling  on  his  kneos  before 
the  civil  power,  like  Rousseau,  bishop  of  Orleans,  who  indites  a 
pastoral  letter  declaring  that  the  Pope  is  as  free  in  his  Savona 
prison  as  on  his  throne  at  Rome.  After  1806,  Napoleon,  that  he 
may  control  men  of  greater  suppleness,  prefers  to  take  his  prelates 
from  old  noble  families — the  frequenters  of  Versailles,  who 
regard  the  episcopate  as  a  gift  bestowed  by  the  prince  and  not  by 
the  Pope,  a  lay  favor  reserved  for  younger  sons,  a  present  made 
by  the  sovereign  to  those  around  his  person,  on  the  understood 
condition  that  the  partisan  courtier  who  is  promoted  shall  remain 
a  courtier  of  the  master.  Ilenceforth  nearly  all  his  episcopal 
recruits  are  derived  from  ''members  of  the  old  race.''  "Only 
these,''  says  Napoleon,  ''know  how  to  serve  well." 

From  the  first  year  the  effect  arrived  at  is  better  than  could 
be  expected.  "  Look  at  the  clergy,"  said  the  First  Consul  to 
Roederer ;  "  every  day  shows  that  in  spite  of  themselves  their  de- 
Totion  to  the  government  is  increasing,  and  much  beyond  their 
Miticipation.  Have  you  seen  the  pastoral  declaration  of  Boisgelin, 
archbishop  of  Tours  ?  He  says  that  the  actual  government  is  the 
legitimate  government,  that  God  disposes  of  thrones  and  kings 
as  he  pleases;  that  he  adopts  the  chiefs  whom  the  people  prefer. 
You  yourself  could  not  have  said  that  better."  But,  notwith- 
standing that  this  is  Siiid  in  the  pastoral  letter,  it  is  again  said  in 
the  catechism.  No  ecclesiastical  publication  is  more  important; 
all  Catholic  children  have  to  learn  this  by  heart,  for  the  phrases 
they  recite  will  be  firmly  fixed  in  their  memories.  Bossuet's 
catechism  is  good  enough,  but  it  may  be  improved, — there 
is  nothing  that  time,  reflection,  emulation,  and  admin- 
istrative zeal  cannot  render  perfect !  Bossuet  teaches  children 
"  to  respect  all  superiors,  pastors,  kings,  magistrates,  and  the  rest." 
"  These  generalities,"  says  Portalis,  "  no  longer  suffice.  They  do 
not  give  the  proper  tendency  to  the  subject's  submission.  The 
object  is  to  centre  the  popular  conscience  on  the  person  of  Your 
Majesty."  Accordingly,  let  us  be  precise,  make  appointments, 
and  secure  support.  The  imperial  catechism,  a  great  deal  more 
explicit  than  the  royal  catechism,  adds  significant  developments 
to  the  old  one,  along  with  extra  motives  :  "  We  specially  owe  to 
our  Emperor,  Napoleon  the  First,  love,  respect,  obedience,  fidel- 
ity, military  service,  and  tributes  ordained  for  the  preservation  of 
the  empire  and  his  throne.  .  .  .  For  God  has  raised  him  up 
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for  OB  in  times  of  peril  that  he  might  restore  public  worship  and 
the  holy  religion  of  our  fathers  and  be  its  protector.''  Erery  boj 
and  girl  in  each  parish  recite  this  to  the  Ticar  or  cnr6  aifter  im- 
pers  in  their  tiny  voices  as  a  commandment  of  God  and  of  the 
chnrch,  as  a  supplementary  article  of  the  creed.  Meanwhile  the 
officiating  priest  gravely  comments  on  this  artidet,  already  dear 
enough,  at  every  morning  or  evening  service ;  by  order,  he  preacha 
in  behalf  of  the  conscription  and  declares  that  it  is  a  sin  to  try  to 
escape  from  it,  to  be  refractory ;  by  order,  again,  he  reads  the  anny 
bulletins givingaccounts  of  the  latest  victories ;  always  by  order,  he 
reads  the  last  pastoral  letter  of  his  bishop,  a  docnment  anthor- 
ized,  inspired,  and  corrected  by  the  police.  Not  only  are  the 
bishops  obliged  to  submit  their  pastoral  letters  and  public  in- 
structions to  the  censorship ;  not  only,  by  way  of  precaution,  are 
they  forbidden  to  print  anything  except  on  the  pr^ective  presses, 
but  again,  for  still  greater  security,  the  bureau  of  public  worship 
is  constantly  advising  them  what  they  must  say.  First  of  all, 
they  must  laud  the  Emperor ;  and  how  this  must  be  done,  in  what 
terms,  and  with  what  epithets,  so  that  without  indiscretion  or 
mistake  they  may  not  meddle  with  politics,  may  not  seem  like  a 
party  managed  from  above,  may  not  pass  for  monthpieces,  is  not 
indicated,  and  it  is  a  difUcult  matter.  *^  Yon  mnst  praise  the 
Emperor  more  in  your  pastonil  letters,"  said  B^al,  prefect  of  police, 
to  a  young  bishop.  "  Tell  me  in  what  measure, **  "  I  do  not  know,** 
was  the  reply.  Since  the  me:(sure  cannot  be  prescribed,  it  must 
be  ample  enough.  There  is  no  difficulty  as  regards  other 
articles. 

On  every  occasion  the  Paris  bureaux  take  care  to  furnish  each 
bishop  with  a  ready-made  draft  of  his  forthcoming  pastoral  letter 
— ^the  caTU'sis  on  wliich  the  customary  flowers  of  ecclesiastical 
amplification  are  to  be  embroidered.  It  differs  according  to  time 
and  place.  In  La  Vendee  and  in  the  west,  the  prelates  are  to 
stigmatize  ^'  the  odious  machinations  of  perfidious  Albion,"  and 
explain  to  the  faithful  the  persecutions  to  which  the  English  sub- 
ject the  Irish  Catholics.  When  Russia  is  the  enemy,  the  pastoral 
letter  must  dwell  on  her  being  schismatic;  also  on  the  Russian 
non-recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  Inasmuch  as 
bishops  are  functionaries  of  the  empire,  their  utterances  and  their 
acts  belong  to  tlic  £mi)eror.      Consequently  he  makes  use  of 

m  against  all  euj:nies,  against  each  rival,  rebel,  or  adversary. 
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against  the  Bourbons,  against  the  English  and  the  Bussians,  and 
finally  against  the  Pope. 

Similar  to  the  Russian  expedition,  this  is  the  great  and  last 
throw  of  the  dice,  the  decisive  and  most  important  of  his  ecclesi- 
astical undertakings,  as  the  otliers  are  in  political  and  in  military 
affairs.     Just  as,  under  his  leadership,  he  forces  coalition  of  the 
political  and  military  powers  of  his  Europe  against  the  Czar, — 
Austria,  Prussia,  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  Holland,  Switz- 
erland, the  kingdom  of  Italy,  Naples,  and  even  Spain, — so  does 
he  force,  under  his  lead,  a  coalition  of  all  the  spiritual  authorities 
of  his  empire  against  the  Pope.     He  summons  a  council,  con- 
sisting   of    eighty- four    bishops    that    are    available    in    Italy 
and  in  France.    He  takes  it  upon  himself  to  drill  them  and  make 
them  march.     Toward  the  end  the  council  is  suddenly  dissolved 
because  scruples  arise,  because  it  does  not  yield  at  once  to  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  on  it,  because  its  mass  constitutes 
its     firmness,     because    its    members,      standing     close     to- 
gether,   side    by    side,    stand    all    the    longer.       "  Our    life 
is      not     good     in      the     cask,^^      said      Cardinal      Maury ; 
"you  will  find  it  better  in  bottles."    Accordingly,  to  make  it 
ready  for  bottling,  it  must  be  filtered  and  clarified,  so  as  to  get 
rid  of  the  bad  elements  which  disturb  it  and  cause  fermentation. 
Some  of  the  opposition  are  in  prison,  many  have  retired  from 
their  dioceses,  while  the  rest  are  brought  to  Paris  and  cunningly 
worked  upon,  each  member  in  turn,  cautioned  in  a  mess-room, 
iHe  d'tete  with  the  the  Minister  of  Worship,  until  all  severally 
sign  the  formula  of  adhesion.      On  the  strength   of  this,   the 
council,  purged  and  prepared,  is  summoned  afresh  to  give  its  vote 
sitting  or  standing^,  in  one  unique  session  ;  through  a  remnant  of 
virtue  it  inserts  a  suspensive  clause  in  the  decree,  apparently  a 
reservation,  but  the  decree  is  still  passed  as  ordered.     Like  the 
foreign  regiment  in  an  army  corps  which,  enlisted,  forced  into  line, 
and  goaded  on  with  a  sharp  sword,  serves,  in  spite  of  itself,  against 
its  legitimate  prince,  unwilling  to  march  forward  to  the  attack, 
meaning  at  the  last  moment  to  fire  in  the  air,  so  does  it  march 
and  fire  its  volley  notwithstanding. 

Napoleon,  on  the  other  hand,  treats  the  Pope  in  the  same 
fashion,  and  with  like  skill  and  brutality.  As  with  the  Russian 
campaign,  he  has  prepared  himself  for  it  long  beforehand.  At  the 
outset  there  is  an  alliance,  and  he  concedes  great  advanti'i^os  to 
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the  Pope  as  to  the  Czar,  which  will  remain  to  them  after  his  fall ; 
but  those  coiicesjiions  are  made  only  with  a  mental  reserration, 
with  the  instinctive  feeling  and  predetermination  to  profit  bj  the 
alliance,  even  to  making  an  independent  sovereign,  whom  he  re- 
cognizes as  his  equal,  his  subonlinate  and  his  tool.  Hence  this 
time,  also,  quarrels  and  war.  His  strategy  against  the  Pope  is 
admirable, — the  entire  ecclesiastical  territory  studied  beforehand, 
the  objective  point  selected,  all  disposable  forces  employed  and 
directed  by  11  xi*:l  marches  to  where  the  victory  is  to  be  decisive, 
the  conquest  extended  and  the  seat  of  the  final  dominion  estab- 
lished ;  the  successive  and  simultaneous  use  of  every  kind  of 
means — cunning,  violence,  seduction,  and  terror  ;  calculation  of 
the  weariness,  anxiety,  and  despair  of  the  adversary  ;  at  first 
meiiaoos  and  constant  disputes,  and  then  flashes  of  lightning  and 
multiplied  claps  of  thunder,  every  species  of  brutality  that  force 
can  command  ;  the  states  of  the  church  invaded  in  times  of 
jwaoe,  Rome  surprised  and  occupied  by  soldiers,  the  Pope 
besieged  in  the  Quirinal,  in  a  year  the  Quirinal  taken  by  a 
nocturnal  assault,  the  Pope  seized  and  carried  off  by  post  to 
Savona  and  there  confined  as  a  prisoner  of  state  almost  in  cellu-' 
lar  seclusion,  subject  to  the  entreaties  and  manoeuvres  of  an 
adroit  prefect  who  works  upon  him,  of  the  physician  who  is  a 
paicl  spy,  of  the  servile  bishops  who  are  sent  thither,  alone  with 
his  conscience,  contending  with  inquisitors  relieving  each  other, 
subject  to  moral  tortures  as  subtile  and  as  keen  as  old-time 
physical  tortures,  to  tortures  so  steady  and  persistent  that  he 
pinks,  loses  his  head,  '' no  longer  sleeps  and  scarcely  speaks," 
falling  into  a  senile  condition,  and  even  more  than  senile  conditi- 
tion — *'  a  state  of  mental  alienation.''  Then,  on  issuing  from  this, 
the  poor  old  man  is  again  beset ;  finally,  after  waiting  patiently 
for  three  years,  he  is  once  more  brusquely  conducted  at  night, 
secretly  and  incognito  over  the  entire  road,  with  no  repose  or 
pity,  though  ill,  except  stopping  once  in  a  snowstorm  at  the 
hospice  on  Mont  Cenis,  where  ho  comes  near  dying,  put  back 
after  twenty-four  hours  in  his  carriage,  bent  double  by  suffering 
and  in  constant  pain,  jolting  over  the  pavement  of  the  grand  high- 
way until  almost  dead,  he  is  landed  at  Fontainebleau,  where  Na- 
poleon wishes  to  have  him  ready  at  hand  to  work  upon.  "In- 
deed,'^ he  himself  says,  "  he  is  a  lamb,  an  excellent,  worthy  man 
I  esteem  and  am  very  fond  of."     A  tUe-d-tSte  not  ex- 
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pected  may  probably  prove  effective  with  this  gentle,  candid,  and 
tender  spirit.  Pius  VII.,  who  had  never  known  ill-will,  might  be 
won  by  kindly  treatment,  by  an  air  of  filial  respect,  by  caresses  ; 
he  may  feel  the  personal  ascendency  of  Napoleon,  the  prestige  of 
his  presence  and  conversation,  the  invasion  of  his  genius,  inex- 
haustible in  argument,  matchless  in  the  adaptation  of  ideas 
to  circumstances,  the  most  amiable  and  most  imperious  of 
interlocutors,  stentorian  and  mild,  tragic  and  comic  by  turns, 
the  most  eloquent  of  sophists,  and  the  most  irresistible  of 
fascinators,  who,  on  meeting  a  man  face  to  face,  wins  him, 
conquers  him,  and  obtains  the  mastery.  In  effect,  after  see- 
ing the  Pope  for  six  days.  Napoleon  obtains  by  persuasion  what 
he  could  not  obtain  afar  by  constraint.  Pius  VII.  signs  the  new 
concordat  in  good  faith,  himself  unaware  that,  on  regaining  his 
freedom  and  surrounded  by  his  cardinals,  who  inform  him  on  the 
political  situation,  he  will  emerge  from  bewilderment,  be  attacked 
by  his  conscience,  and,  through  his  office,  publicly  accuse  him- 
self, humbly  repent,  and  in  two  months  withdraw  his  signature. 
Such,  after  1812  and  1813,  is  the  duration  of  Napoleon's  tri- 
umphs and  the  ephemeral  result  of  his  greatest  military  and  eccle- 
siastical achievements — Moskowa,  Lutzen,  Bautzen,  and  Dresden, 
the  council  of  1811,  and  the  concordat  of  1813.  Whatever  the 
jVastness  of  his  genius  may  be,  however  strong  his  will,  however 
successful  his  attacks,  his  success  against  sections  and  churches 
never  is,  and  never  can  be,  other  than  temporary.  Great  histori- 
ical  and  moral  forces  elude  his  grasp.  In  vain  does  he  strike,  for 
their  downfall  gives  them  new  life,  and  they  rise  beneath  the  blow. 
With  Catholic  institutions,  as  with  other  powers,  not  only  do  his 
efforts  remain  sterile,  but  what  he  accomplishes  remains  inverse 
to  the  end  he  has  in  view.  He  aims  to  subjugate  the  Pope,  and 
he  led  the  Pope  on  to  omnipotence.  He  aims  at  the  maintenance 
and  strength  of  the  Gallican  spirit  among  the  French  clergy,  and 
he  caused  the  dominion  of  the  ultramontane  spirit.  With  extra- 
ordinary energy  and  tenacity,  with  all  his  power,  which  was  enor- 
mous, through  the  systematic  and  constant  application  of  most 
diverse  and  extreme  measures,  he  labored  for  fifteen  years  to 
sunder  the  ties  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  tear  this  to  pieces,  and, 
in  sum,  the  final  result  of  all  is  to  bind  them  together  faster  and 
hasten  their  completion. 

H.  A.  Taixe. 
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IxTEMPEBAKCB  in  the  use  of  intoxicants  is  among  the 
promoters  of  poverty  and  crime»  and  oonstitutes  one  of  the 
greatest  enls  of  civilization.  Society  not  only  has  the  right— it 
is  its  duty — to  protect  itself,  collectively  and  individually,  againit 
that  evil.  Such  protection  is  not  possible  without  a  just  and 
practicable  system  of  excise  regulation.  In  determining  whst 
that  system  should  be,  it  must  not  be  considered  as  a  question  of 
morals  or  sentiment,  but  purely  as  a  matter  of  police— that  ii^ 
what  is  necessary  and  best  to  protect  the  community  from  disorder 
and  to  prevent  any  encroachment  by  one  person  upon  the  rights 
of  another.  The  intervention  of  law  must  be  restricted  to  those 
things  which  concern  the  relations  of  men  to  other  men.  In 
those  things  which  concern  themselves  only,  human  beings  who 
have  reached  vears  of  discretion  and  are  of  sound  mind  must 
goveni  themselves.  It  is  only  when  the  acts  of  the  individual 
aflect  others  that  the  State  has  any  right  to  interfere  ;  and  then 
only  so  fur  as  may  be  necessary  to  guarantee  or  protect  the  equal 
rights  of  all.  Every  attempt  at  excise  regulation  or  restriction 
that  does  not  recognize  and  obey  this  fundamental  law  of  govern- 
mental science  must  fail. 

If  these  essential  principles  be  conceded^  but  two  things  are 
necessary  for  the  successful  operation  of  a  just  and  practicable 
excise  law.  First,  the  law  must  be  adapted  to  the  requirements, 
habits,  and  customs  of  the  people  who  are  to  live  underwit. 
Secondly,  it  must  be  strictly  and  impartially  enforced. 

The  mere  act  of  selling  intoxicants  does  no  harm.     Evil  or 

injury  results  from  their  use — or,  more  strictly,  their  misuse.    It 

is  necessary,  therefore,  to  reach  and  control  those  who  misuse 

them  to  the  injury  or  detriment  of  others.     As  to  the  seller,  it  is 

xi  that  he  shall  neither  induce  nor  permit  the  drinkers  to 
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go  to  excess,  and  that  he  shall  maintain  perfect  order,  decency, 
and  cleanliness  in  and  about  his  premises.  The  great  majority  of 
drinkers  do  not  go  to  excess,  and  do  not,  as  a  result  of  their  drink- 
ing, encroach  upon  the  rights  of  others.  The  question  as  to 
whether  they  injure  themselves  is  not  to  be  considered,  any  more 
than  if  they  eat  too  much  or  smoke  too  much,  or  do  any  other 
thing  resulting  in  personal  injury  in  which  others  are  not  involved. 
One  man  cannot  bo  justly  prevented  from  using  anything  because 
another  man  did,  or  may,  abuse  it.  Not  only  is  it  a  violation  of 
the  rights  of  the  individual  to  attempt  such  prevention;  it  is  worse 
than  useless,  because  laws  for  such  a  purpose  cannot  be  success- 
fully enforced  under  a  government  like  ours. 

The  habits  of  men  can  be  regulated  in  a  very  limited  degree  by 
statute.  Public  opinion  is  more  potent  than  all  other  forces  com- 
bined in  compelling  enforcement  of  and  obedience  to  law^  Cus 
torn  and  fashion  influence  the  conduct  of  the  people  in  a  far 
greater  degree  than  legislative  enactments.  Legislative  enact- 
ments not  in  conformity  with  the  customs  and  desires  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  therefore  not  approved  or  sustained  b}?  public  opinion, 
are  uniformly  disregarded.  The  attempt  to  enforce  them  under 
those  conditions  becomes  a  farce.  It  is  not  possible  to  compel 
obedience  to  them  so  long  as  there  is  ability  to  resist  or  evade.* 

Such  laws  are  far  worse  than  no  laws.  They  tend  to  engender 
a  contempt  for  all  law.  But  a  much  greater  evil  results — they  in- 
evitably breed  corruption  in  the  public  service.  Those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  enforce  them  not  only  escape  popular  condemnation 
for  their  failure  to  do  so,  but  frequently  receive  public  approval 
and  commendation  for  such  faihire.  While  thus  relieved  from  all 
compulsion  to  enforce  tlie  law,  its  existence  gives  to  corrupt 
officials  the  power  to  harass  and  pursue  those  who  disobey  it  ;  not 
to  compel  obedience,  but  to  extort  pay  for  immunity  in  their  dis- 
obedience. Ii  is  cheaper  and  easier  for  those  who  defy  the  law  to 
purchase  the  privilege  of  doing  so  without   molestation  than  it  is 

*  In  the  recent  able  and  learned  address,  delivered  since  the  foregroin^  was 
written,  bj  James  C.  Carter  before  the  American  Bar  Association,  that  dis* 
tinfruished  Jurist  said  :  '*  When  a  statute  conflicts  with  the  opinions,  customs,  and 
habits  of  a  larsre  part,  although  it  may  be  a  minority,  of  the  community,  it  is  dlffl- 
onlt,  and  often  wholly  Impossible,  to  enforce  It.  In  many  Instances  such  enact- 
ments are  absolutely  futile.  ...  No  legislature  can  mnlte  what  laws  it  wUl— that 
is,  such  laws  as  will  be  obeyed,  and  no  others  are  properly  laws.  The  subetanoe  oi 
them  (i.  e.  laws  that  wiU  be  obeyed]  must  be  already  found  in  the  customs  and 
hablU  of  the  people." 
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to  attempt  to  evade  intorforeticc.  Tliis  lauds  to  a  most  dattgcniuf 
uiiil  demorulisiug  collasion  bctwoon  the  oBlcial  and  the  oftcader. 
Fur  while  this  partuership  miiy  commeace  in  an  undcrMiuidiiig 
regardiug  soino  uiinor  re<{uireineQt  of  law,  the  oath  of  offiovoooc 
broken  and  oflioial  houor  oucq  comproiuisefl,  it  U  au  oaxy  st«p  to 
more  aerious  complicity,  uulU  crime  iu  iia  wont  forms  Suds  im> 
mauity  and  sbulter  where  it  should  meet  duleotion  and  pnoisli- 
meut. 

An  excise  Uw,  to  be  just  and  practicable,  Bhonld  have  for  its 
Bolo  purpose  the  maintenauco  of  pablic  order  without  impoetng 
or  permitting  any  infringement  upon  the  personal  liberty  of  the 
citiien.  It  must  not  put  restriction  upon  the  pcncefnl  and 
orderly  pursuits  or  recreations  of  the  people,  but  must  interpose 
witii  a  strong  hand  for  the  immediate  and  effectual  euppreasioo 
and  punishment  of  disorder.  It  must  protect  the  sober  and  orderly 
and  deal  summarily  with  the  drunken  and  disorderly.  Severe 
penalties  should  be  inSicted  upon  all  whose  excessive  nse  of 
alcoholic  drink  results  in  the  neglect  or  injury  of  others  depend- 
ent upon  them  for  support.  The  occasional  drunkard  should  be 
punished,  and  hubitual  inebriety  treated  either  us  a  disease  or  s 
crime,  the  offender  to  be  confined  in  an  asylum  or  under  legal 
restraint  until  cured  or  reformed.  Any  failure  of  an  officer  of 
the  law  to  do  hia  duty  should  bo  punished  by  immediate  dis- 
missal from  and  disqualification  for  office,  and  if  a  corrupt 
motive  is  shown,  he  should  be  mercilessly  dealt  with  as  a  feloiLl 

Strict  and  infiexible  rules  must  bo  observed  in  grautiDj 
censes  to  sell  alcoholic  liqiioi's.  Public  officials  should  be, 
ae  possible,  deprived  of  discretionary  power  over  licensees, 
to  ignore  or  condone  offences  against  the  law.  The  nnmber  of 
licensed  places  should  bo  restricted  within  a  limit  to  be  deter- 
mined solely  with  reference  to  public  convenience.*  The  hours 
for  opening  or  closing  licensed  places  should  be  regulated  with 

•  tn  lass  the  Board  ot  Eiclwottbs  dty  of  KewTork.  of  which  Ihe  wrllor  wm 
then  a  member,  modo  b  rula  ihnt  n,  now  lloonao  far  n  drmkins-iilaaa  Bhoulit  net  ba 
luued  except  upon  the  explmtion  or  autTeaitor  of  «d  oxiitlng  ticeoee.  The  opvratfoD 
of  tbU  rule  not  only  preveated  any  inoroaBS  la  the  number  of  eiisllns  drlDklng- 
placea:  ttroenlled  In  a  Kradual  but  certain  deoreaBe.beeanBO  of  the  [rcgaent  explm- 
tiou  of  llcensaa  that  weto  not  renewed,  la  this  war  an  actual  ledooUoa  of  Mveral 
btuidreil  uiloona  was  cITtaoIed  during  the  l«rn)  ot  that  board.  The  rule  la  malB- 
tAinad  by  tho  proaent  board,  and  luiut  ouutlano  to  work  a  roduollon  m  the  nunitmt 
arbar>nraiuaaalongaaitliifaUlirull/  eiirorcad.  ThU  duoreiua.  toselber  wlUi  the 
BrowUi  ol  the  olty.  <Tlli  In  a  luvi  ymrs  redooe  tho  ratio  at  calooiii  to  populatloa 
W  that  o( any  othurclijr  In  the  Siato. 
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due  regard  to  the  convenience  and  legitimate  requirements  of 
the  neighborhoods  where  they  are  situated  and  of  the  citizens 
who  patronize  them.  There  are,  for  instance,  in  the  city  of  New 
York  certainly  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  persons  whose  or- 
dinary occupations  of  life  require  them  to  labor  during  the  night. 
About  ferries  and  railway  stations,  in  and  about  the  markets  and 
milk  depots,  and  employed  upon  morning  newspapers,  they  are 
compelled  to  labor  while  others  sleep.  They  eat  their  meals  in 
the  night  time,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have 
the  same  opportunity  to  obtain  such  drink  as  is  necessary  for  their 
comfort,  during  the  hours  when  they  labor,  as  other  persons  have 
during  the  day.  The  chief  requisite  of  excise  legislation  is  good 
order  and  the  absence  of  any  cause  of  annoyance  and  discomfort 
either  to  residents  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  licensed  place 
or  to  the  general  public,  whether  it  be  day  or  night.  The  main- 
tenance of  those  conditions  is  of  far  more  importance  than  any 
restrictions  as  to  the  hours  of  selling. 

A  license  should  be  revoked  peremptorily  and  without  discre- 
tion upon  proof  of  the  following  offences  :  permitting  the 
licensed  premises  to  become  disorderly,  or  to  be  used  for  any  un- 
lawful purpose,  or  to  be  connected  with  any  place  so  used  ;  or  sell- 
ing liquor  to  an  intoxicated  person,  or  knowingly  permitting  an 
intoxicated  person  to  enter  or  remain  upon  the  licensed  premises ; 
or  knowingly  selling  liquor  to  an  habitual  drunkard.  Upon  the 
complaint  of  any  citizen,  or  upon  tlio  knowledge  or  information  of 
any  excise  or  police  official,  of  any  nuisance  or  annoyance  occurring 
in  or  arising  from  any  licensed  place,  the  licensee  should  be  imme- 
diately summoned  before  the  proper  tribunal,  and,  if  the  complaint 
be  sustained,  for  the  first  and  second  offences  fined,  and  for  the 
third  offence  the  license  should  be  revoked.  An  excise  license 
should  be  transferable  from  one  person  to  another,  or  to  the  legal 
representatives  of  a  deceased  licensee,  upon  the  approval  of  the 
proper  officers.  The  place  should  be  licensed  as  well  as  the  person, 
and  a  revocation  of  a  license  should  carry  with  it  a  prohibition 
against  relicensing  either  the  person  or  the  place  for  a  term  of 

years.* 

The  provision  that  when  a  license  is  revoked  the  place  cannot 
be  relicensed  is  more  important  than  any  other.  It  would  do 
more  than  anything  else  to  regulate  and  restrict  the  retail  liquor 

*  ThAt  is  the  law  in  Great  Brltian. 
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traffic,  and  to  drive  disrcputAblo  and  iirespousiblo  persona  out  of 
tho  busiuess.     Premises  liceased  to  at'll  liqugr  command  higher 
rents  than  for  any  other  purpose.     The  limitation  of  the  number 
increases  the  value.     The  revocation  of  the  liceuBe  would  menu 
to  the  landlord  a  loss  of  rent  unless  ho  was  secured  for  thu  term 
during  which  the  place  must  remain  unlicensed,  and  he  wouId_ 
therefore  demand  security.      Only  a  respousiblc  man  of  go< 
character  could,  aa  a  rule,  give  such  security.     In  any  case  I 
licensee  wonld  be  compelled  to  conduct  his  buEiness  property,  as.d 
revocation  of   the   license   would   involvo   him  in  a  losa  of  t' 
amount  given  in  seourity,  in  addition  to  being  driven  out  of  tn 
bueinsBS  for  the  term  imposetl.     It  would  be  a  disaster  to  1 
avoided,  very   different  from  the  cousi?qucnce  of  a  i 
where  the  business  may  be  continued  at  the  same  place  uudl 
another  name  and  involving  no  loss  beyond  the  value  of  the  ui^ 
expired  license. 

The  fees  charged  for  licenEos  should  not  be  excessive.  The 
permission  to  sell  intoxicants  shonld  not  depend  upon  the  ability 
to  pay  a  large  amount  of  money.  It  is  proper  to  charge  a  fee  for 
isBuiug  the  certificates  of  licenso,  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  excise  ser- 
vice ;  but  the  gmuting  of  the  privilege  to  sell  intoxicants  should 
be  based  wholly  upon  the  personal  fitness  of  the  applicant,  upon 
the  good  order  with  which  he  conducts  his  business,  upon  the  ab- 
sence of  annoyance  to  the  public  and  to  his  neighbors,  upon  the 
fact  that  he  does  not  sell  liquor  to  habitual  drunkards  or  to  any 
person  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  There  can  be  but  two  justi- 
fications for  demanding  a  large  money  consideration  for  the  privi- 
lege of  selling  liquor— eitiier  reventio  or  restriction.  If  for  re\ 
nue.  then  tho  more  places  there  are  licensed  the  better.  Revei 
should  be  raised  by  tax.  I*  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  ] 
mission  to  sell  liquoi's.  That  is  a  matter  which  concerns  the  g 
order  and  well-being  of  the  community,  and  should  deijend,  i 
has  been  said  before,  wholly  and  solely  upon  the  character  aw 
fitness  of  tho  person  and  place  licensed.  Restriction  should  W* 
secured  by  limiting  the  number  of  licensed  places. 

Our  existing  excise  laws  bear  most   heavily  upon   our  foreign 
population,  whp  are  for  the  most  part  good  citizens,  and  not  li 
breakers  except  when  tho  laws  appear  to  them  unneceasarf  a 
opposed  to  their  customs,  habits,  or  religious  convictions,  or  o 
stitate  an  infringement  U]}on  their  personal  liberty,  and  ' 
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they  find  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  effect  a  change.  Under  such 
conditions  oar  adopted  citizens  do  just  what  native  citizens  do— 
they  simply  disregard  the  law  so  far  as  possible.  Take^  for  exam- 
ple, the  city  of  New  York,  a  large  proportion  of  whose  citizens 
came  from  foreign  lands,  bringing  with  them  the  feelings,  the 
habits,  the  sentiments,  and  the  morals  of  the  countries  from  which 
they  came.  The  attempt  to  conform  those  people  to  our  views, 
whatever  they  may  be,  must  necessarily  fail.  The  law,  to  be  just 
and  practicable,  must  be  adapted  to  the  habits,  customs,  and 
morals  of  all  orderly  and  reputable  persons  in  every  community, 
however  much  they  may  differ  in  nationality  and  religion. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  government — and  its  only  duty  in  that 
direction — to  provide  excise  regulations  adapted  to  the  diverse 
elements  comprising  our  population  ;  giving  to  each  individual, 
and  each  separate  nationality  or  class,  the  utmost  liberty  to  do  that 
which  to  him  or  them  seems  right  and  proper  to  do,  consistent 
with  good  order,  the  personal  rights  of  each,  and  the  well-being  of 

the  whole. 

William  S.  Andrews. 


The  article  on  this  subject  by  Itf  r.  William  S.  Andrews  is  a 
masterly  one,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a  prominent 
member  of  the  only  good  Excise  Board  the  city  of  New  York  ever 
possessed.  That  board  faithfully  carried  out  the  just  principles 
enunciated  in  Mr.  Andrews's  article,  and  in  consequence  greatly 
reduced  the  number  of  saloons  in  New  York.  Mr.  Andrews  has 
had  a  large  and  intimate  experience  of  the  working  of  excise  laws 
in  a  great  city,  and  with  that  experience  shows  a  philosophic  and 
discriminating  mind.  I  feel  loath  to  object  to  anything  put  forth 
by  so  good  an  authority,  and  jet  I  am  inclined  to  submit  a  few 
thoughts  on  his  paper  to  his  impartial  judgment. 

The  fundamental  principle  which  he  upholds,  that  excise  laws 
are  for  police  purposes,  and  not  for  moral  teaching,  I  most  fully 
indorse.  Law  cannot  make  men  moral.  Law  has  as  its  end  the 
quiet  and  order  of  the  community,  and  as  its  means  external  and 
repressive  applications.  This  principle  is  illustrated  in  excise 
laws  by  the  limitations  of  a  traffic  readily  abused,  and  so  tending  to 
disturb  the  community.  So  also  I  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  Andrews 
in  his  two  propositions,  that  the  law  must  be  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements, habits,  and  customs  of  the  people  who  are  to  live 
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under  it,  and  that  it  must  be  strictly  and  impartially  enforced. 
But  in  the  first  of  these  two  proposition^!  should  have  to  add  a 
sentence  to  j^revent  a  misunderstanding  from  its  present  breadth. 
I  should  write  it,  that  the  law  must  be  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements, habits,  and  customs  of  the  people,  so  far  as  those 
requirements,  habits,  a7id  customs  are  not  harmful  to  the  public 
from  a  police  stand-point.  Once  in  New  York  city  it  was  the 
habit  and  custom  of  the  citizens  to  let  hogs  run  loose  in  all  the 
streets.  For  many  years  this  was  the  unhindered  habit  and  cus- 
tom. It  was  a  dirty  custom,  and  very  prejudicial  to  comfort. 
When  some  citizens  attempted  to  put  an  end  to  it,  the  cry  was 
raised  :  **  This  is  a  time-honored  custom,  and  by  stopping  it  you 
would  inflict  a  blow  on  our  poorer  population  and  on  the  liberty 
of  the  American  citizen.''  Nevertheless,  the  handful  of  citizens 
carried  their  point  and  the  filthy  custom  and  habit  of  the  city 
was  squelched.  Will  any  one  to-day  say  that  that  law  was  unjust 
in  stopping  a  venerable  habit  and  custom  ? 

A  foreign  population  of  a  very  low  character  come  into  New 
York,  bringing  with  them  some  very  objectionable  customs  and 
habits.  They  become  a  large  portion  of  the  community,  settling 
in  districts  by  themselves.  Are  we  to  indorse  their  customs  and 
habits,  however  detrimental  they  may  be  to  the  public  welfare  ? 
In  all  common-sense  these  people  must  give  up  their  harmful 
customs  and  conform  to  the  American  standard.  I^aws  made  for 
that  purpose  are  not  be  considered  tyrannical,  but  reasonable.  A 
local  opposition  must  yield  to  tlie  general  will.  Our  Sunday  laws 
belong  to  this  category.  The  American  people  have  from  the 
start  enjoyed  a  quiet  Sunday,  and  they  have  found  thrift 
and  comfort  by  it.  They  will  not  give  up  the  day  to  noise  and 
riot,  and  foreigners  cannot  come  here  and  destroy  this  day  of  re- 
freshing and  rest.  Our  laws  protect  us  in  it,  and  they  who  come 
to  enjoy  our  prosperity  must  trust  us  in -maintaining  this  important 
element  of  it.  It  is  no  law  for  religion,  but  for  social  order  and 
refreshment.  It  only  teaches  religion  by  giving  the  religions 
majority,  who  keep  the  day  religiously,  a  quiet  day.  It  is  also 
a  hazardous  thing  to  have  the  saloons  open  on  any  day  when  the 
people  have  nothing  to  do.  The  temptation  is  too  great  to  drink 
to  excess  and  promote  public  disorder.  These  are  the  solid  bases 
of  the  Sunday  laws,  and  all  true  Americans  understand  and  ap- 
preciate their  wisdom. 
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Mr.  Andrews  says  that  the  great  majority  of  drinkers  do  not 
go  to  excess,  and  that  is  yery  true.  But  I  would  add  here: 
"  However,  the  great  majority  of  drinkers  tvho  frequent  saloofis 
do  go  to  excess. '*  The  saloon  invites  excessive  drinking.  Every 
inducement  is  held  out  for  this.  There  the  workiugman  is  tempted 
to  spend  his  wages  and  ruin  his  family.  There  the  treats  are 
made,  and  then  come  base  words  and  quarrels  and  violence. 
Saloon-drinking  is  a  great  peril  to  the  city,  and  thus  comes  under 
police  surveillance.  We  can  so  far  regulate  by  law  the  habits  of 
the  people  as  to  remove  the  common  cause  of  bad  habits,  and  this 
is  all  that  we  propose  that  laws  should  do. 

It  is  most  wise  advice  of  Mr.  Andrews  that  public  officials 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  deprived  of  discretionary  power  over 
licensees.  The  law's  restrictions  should  be  their  only  guide,  and 
all  opportunity  of  favoritism  and  bribery  be  removed. 

I  most  strongly  object  to  Mr.  Andrews's  plea  for  night  saloons 
to  accommodate  persons  who  work  at  night.  Night  is  the  grand 
opportunity  for  crime.  Our  police  system  should  especially  be 
vigilant  in  the  dark  hours.  Those  who  work  at  night  should  deny 
themselves  some  day  privileges  for  the  safety  of  the  public.  Night 
saloons  would  necessarily  he  the  stamping-ground  of  the  baser  ele- 
ments of  the  populace.  There  they  would  ''  prime  up''  for  their 
nefarious  deeds.  The  virtuous  night-laborer  would  keep  out  of 
them,  or,  if  he  entered,  would  be  contaminated  by  them.  The 
police  can  tell  us  how  even  the  hours  from  dark  till  1  A.  m.  (when 
saloons  in  New  York  may  be  legally  open)  are  the  most  dangerous 
hours  in  their  experience.  The  grosser  crimes  of  the  city  are 
largely  traceable  to  the  saloons  in  the  night  hours. 

The  only  argument  for  high  license-fees  is  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  the  saloons.  That  this  shuts  out  the  poorer  sellers  is 
what  all  taxes  do.  It  is  a  necessity  of  the  case.  We  submit  to  it 
in  all  other  departments  of  business.  Poor  men  cannot  run  a  rich 
establishment  because  the  taxes  are  heavy.  Poor  men  cannot  enter 
the  diamond  trade.  The  taxes  keep  poor  men  from  houses  they 
might  otherwise  occupy.  Where  the  welfare  of  the  community  is 
at  stake,  that  argument  cannot  hold.  If  the  number  of  saloons 
can  be  reduced  otherwise  than  by  high  taxes,  it  ought  to  be  done. 
The  revenue  argument  for  high  license  is  worthless,  unless  we  re- 
gard the  amount  raised  as  a  help  toward  the  extra  expenses  of  the 
government  caused  by  the  evils  of  the  trade.     The  number  of 
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saloons  oaght  to  be  so  limited  that  the  police  (faithfallyperfomuDg 
their  duties)  might  have  complete  oversight  of  eyery  one  of  them. 
One  saloon  for  every  1,000  of  the  community  would  give  New 
York  city  1,600  saloons,  and  that  number  is  ample  to  supply  all 
the  drinkers.  We  now  have  7,000.  If  we  can  bring  down  the 
number  in  this  way,  we  need  charge  only  such  a  license-fee  as 
may  help  make  the  licensee  careful  to  obey  the  law. 

We  all  know  that  the  retail  liquor  trade  is  a  constant  threat  to 
the  community.  We  all  know  that  it  needs,  therefore,  careful 
watching.  But  while  we  thus  know,  we  would  treat  the  sellers 
with  all  courtesy  and  justice,  and  maintain  their  rights. 

Although  I  have  offered  some  criticisms  on  Mr.  Andrews's 
article^  I  repeat  my  thorough  approval  of  the  general  principles  he 
has  so  well  laid  down,  and  the  admirable  and  impartial  manner  in 
which  he  has  treated  the  subject^  on  which  he  is  a  valuable 
authority. 

HOWABD  CbOSBT. 


THE  MODERN  EXTINCTION  OF  GENIUS. 

BY   JULIEN   GORDON. 


I  READ  in  a  daily  journal  a  short  time  ago  an  article  of  gloomy 
portent  upon  the  decline  in  the  number  of  writers  of  genius,  and 
the  yet  sadder  decadence  in  the  quality  of  their  gifts.  The  most 
deplorable  aspect  of  tirades  like  this  is  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  persons  who  will  noi-  only  peruse,  but  believe  them.  It  is 
only  the  very  presumptuous  who  assert  that  they  are  uninfluenced 
by  what  they  read.  The  cursory  reader  is  but  too  prone  to  accept 
hastily  the  views  and  decisions  at  which  he  carelessly  glances. 
The  power  of  the  pen  is  immensurable  ;  one  drop  of  printer's  ink 
carries  more  weight  than  rivers  of  eloquence.  Few  men  have  the 
time,  and  few  women  the  culture  and  patience,  to  think  for  them- 
selves. They  lack  a  certain  stoutness  of  self-respect ;  they  have  a 
timorousness  which  pushes  them  to  accept  the  narrowing  iteration 
of  platitudes.  Our  opinions  are  usually  formed  for  us  by  some- 
body else,  one  thinker  being  suflicient  for  a  community.  Strange- 
ly enough  there  is  in  the  average  reader  a  low  vitality,  a  certain 
tendency  to  the  foreboding  of  evil,  which  serves  to  easily  imbue  him 
with  unsound  and  fallacious  dogmas  in  the  domain  of  criticism. 

To  the  inconsolable  Jeremiahs  who  insist  upon  the  superiority 
of  writers  of  the  past  I  would  suggest  that  there  are  estimable 
elderly  ladies  who  declare  that  men  have  lost  all  ardor,  not  to  say 
politeness,  in  their  commerce  with  the  other  sex  ;  and  at  a  dinner 
party  last  winter  an  old  gentleman  was  heard  to  remark  that  he 
marvelled  that  truffles  were  still  eaten,  in  the  fjice  of  the  fact  that 
they  had  lost  their  flavor.  There  may  be  those  who  prefer  the 
prose  of  Pherecydes  of  Syros  to  that  of  the  present  day.  I  would 
not  molest  them.  There  may  be  those  who  insist  that  the  diction 
of  our  modern  thinkera  and  poets  and  philosophers  lacks  the 
freshness  of  a  Herodotus,  the  power  of  a  Livy,  the  firework  blaze 
of  a  Tacitus.   To  come  nearer  to  our  own  day,  there  may  be  those. 
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Kgaia,  who  admire  the  writer — we  will  say  of  Addison'a  time — wlio 
bcgnn  a  poem  or  an  oration  by  wildly  invoking  himself,  his  mnee, 
and  other  people,  with  rending  of  the  gurmeuts  and  tearing  of 
the  hair,  lest  his  own  or  bU  reader's  imagination  shonld  fail  to  be 
awakened.  I  will  not  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  underrate 
the  old  writers  because  their  taste  differs  bo  frequently  from  onrs  ; 
but  when  I  compare  one  ot  these  old-fashioned 'eontortioniBts 
with  the  terse,  breezy,  and  simple  modern,  with  the  dtroctneae and 
dignity  with  which  he  at  once  launches  upon  bis  theme,  I  cannot 
bnt  feel  that  tbore  has  been  growth.  The  modem  has  leataai,^^ 
would  seem  to  me,  to  avoid  the  bombast  which  exalts  oulretiMttt 
as  well  as  the  shoals  of  an  undue  frigidity  which  degrades  and  ti 
littles  all  that  it  touches. 

I  will  speak  now  only  of  modern  fiction,  and  will  dwell  briefly 
even  upon  this  theme.   My  space  would  not  allow,  if  my  niodeetf 
would  permit,  me  to  attempt  the  difficult  task  of  a  soriouB  dts 
tion. 

It  would  seem  that,  during  the  last  hundred  years,  fictioo,  t     

being  a  mere  trick  of  story-telling,  has  been  raised  into  a  loftier 
realm.  It  has,  in  fact,  become  a  high  art.  The  fine,  close 
analysis  of  motive,  the  keen,  trenchant  observation  of  the  human 
heart,  the  psychological  study  of  the  passions,  so  much  in  vogne 
at  the  present  day,  have  placed  it  and  its  aims  npon  a  different 
plane.  It  is  no  longer  possible  that  an  earnest  and  reflective 
generation  should  seriously  occupy  itself  in  following  through 
three  books  and  thirty  chapters  the  rompings  of  an  ill-conditioned 
schoolgirl  with  two  or  throe  insipid  and  mildly-adoring  young 
gentlemen,  until  she  is  finally  captured  by  one  of  them,  at 
eighteen,  and  led  to  the  altar,  when  the  curtain  falls  to  slow 
music  upon  a  wedding-breakfast.  I  am  not,  of  course,  speak- 
ing now  of  a  literature  for  the  schoolroom  and  nursery. 
These  have  their  uses.  lam  speaking  of  a  literature  for  men 
and  women  of  mature  powers.  Those  who  cannot  find  among 
living  writers  suitable  aliment  must  be,  indeed,  peculiarly  devoid 
of  acumen  aud  appreciation.  Who,  indeed,  could  have  the 
courage  to-day  to  wade  through  hundreds  of  pages  full  of  peasants' 
dislocated  dialect  and  servants'  insignificant  squabbles  ' 
that  a  heroine  of  fifteen  and  her  boy  lover  of  seventeen, 
sufficient  number  of  vicissitudes  and  hair-breadth  adve 
were  to  be  forever  contented  ?    I  have  often  asked  i 
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past  days — since  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  novelists  paint  the  senti- 
ments at  the  period  in  which  they  find  them — it  were  possible 
that  the  tumults  and  tempests  of  the  emotions  filled  the  hearts  of 
mere  children  at  an  age  when  our  young  men  are  preparing  for  col- 
lege and  our  maidens  playing  with  dolls.  Either  children  matured 
earlier  than  now,  or  novelists  were  careless  observers  and  noted 
little  of  the  deeper  and  subtler  experiences  of  ripe  character. 

Is  it  not  absurd  that  we,  who  have  the  honor  and  the  happiness 
of  breathing  the  same  air  as  a  Tolstoi',  a  Do  Maupassant,  a  Mer- 
edith, a  Stevenson,  a  Bret  Harte,  a  Kipling,  should  be  paralyzed 
and  thwarted  by  this  constant  plaint  of  the  insufficiency  of  pres- 
ent achievement  ?    Why  need  the  partisans  of  the  departed  be 
always  under  arms  in  an  atmosphere  charged  with  missiles  ?    The 
past  standards  and  our  own  cannot  be  the  same ;  the  necessary 
outcome  of  the  times  must  make  them  different.     When  we  have 
said  that  the  present  tendency  is  to  simplicity  and  terseness,  to 
the  story  and  the  nouvelle  instead  of  the  ponderous  three-volume 
tome  of  the  past, — we  except  the  two  longer  romances  of  the  great 
Russian, — we  have  said  that  change  is  in  the  order  of  life  ;  that 
novelty  is  the  touchstone  which  awakens  imagination.  We  cannot 
believe  that  the  afflatus  of  inspiration  is  even  momentarily  voiceless. 
And  first  to  turn  to  the  Russians.     I  would  wish  to  speak  of 
Dostoievsky,  the  incomparable,  the  immortal,  perhaps  yesterday 
the  greatest  of  modern  novelists,  but  whose  strange  personality, 
whose  restless,  fevered  brain,  has  found  the  hard- won  victory, 
wrested  at  last  from  strife  with  poverty,  injustice,  and  despair. 
But  I  will  confine  myself  to  living  authors  and  narrow  myself 
down  to  an  anguish  of  modernity.     Firat  and  foremost  stands  be- 
fore us  Tolstoi,  the  author  of  '*  War  and  Peace,*'  of  that  sombre, 
soul-stirring  story  of  ''  Katia,"  whose  immeasurable  art  is  almost 
drowned  in  the  dark  waves  of  its  ineffable  melancholv,  and  of  the 
greatest  novel  of  the  century,  **  Anna  Karenina."  Sliall  it  be  said 
of  Tolstoi  that  there  is  any  one  in  the  past  who  can  overshadow 
him  ?  make  one  star  of  his  diadem  to  i)ale  ? — the  pure  moralist, 
the  great  artist,  the  poet-realist,  who  has  laved  his  garments  in  the 
woes  of  humanity  and  held  a  world's  pulsing  heart  in  his  giant 
l)alm  ? 

Or,  turning  to  the  most  perfect  school  of  modern  literary  art, 
what  have  we  in  the  past  which  can  equal  the  vigor  of  the  French  • 
style,  conjoined  with  its  exquisite  elegance  and  finish  ?    Who  has 
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surpassed  Dandet,  with  his  masterpiece  of ''  Les  Bois  en  Exile'';  De 
Maupassant,  with  his  gems  of  /'  A  Cheval/'  *'Au  Bois/'  and  his 
late  Uude  of  a  frightful,  impotent  warfare  waged  against  a  t^rovi- 
dence  which  has  doomed  man  so  cruelly  to  watch  the  gradual 
processes  of  his  own  decay  ?  Then  have  we  not  Paul  Bonrget, 
the  bafSed,  cynical  man  of  the  world,  masking  the  wHf  with  his 
protest  of  love  and  tears  ?  How  cool  and  clear  his  hand  !  how  chaste 
his  style,  devoid  of  affectation  of  the  turgid  and  the  exaggerated ! 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  Bobert  Louis  Stevenson,  with  his 
lurid  questionings,  whose  answers  have  made  men  tremble  ?  Has 
he  no  genius  ?  And  shall  we  not  be  thankful  for  our  own  Bret 
Harte,  with  his  beautiful  idyl,  '^  In  the  Garquinez  Woods,"  or  his 
still  deeper  story  of  temptation  and  repentance,  ''  The  Twins  of 
Table  Mountain  "  ? 

What  proves  to  us  the  abundance  of  contemporaneous  talent 
is  that  such  creations  as  Yalera's  '*  Pepita  Ximenez ''  and  Ghee- 
ney's  "  Dilemma'*  are  but  the  wonders  of  an  hour.  Mrs.  Burnett, 
Gharles  Egbert  Graddock,  Howells,  and  a  score  of  others^— I  name 
but  half  a  dozen  from  a  galaxy  of  brilliant  writers — are  artists 
whom  it  would  be  a  folly  to  rank  below  their  precursors.  This 
depreciation  of  present  art  is  not  only  uncritical ;  it  is  destmo- 
tive.  Has  it  not  barked  into  dismay  that  fair  child  of  the  South 
whose  genius  we  could  ill  spare  ?  Talent  cannot  be  killed  :  it 
may  be  silenced. 

This  pessimistic  view  is  in  some  of  the  mourners  a  sign  of 
senility,  in  others  of  immaturity.  But  while  the  plaints  of  age 
are  always  pathetic,  those  of  the  young  are  pointless  and  foolish — 
an  oft- repeated  magpie's  cry,  as  exhausting  to  the  bird  upon  the 
bough  as  to  the  man  who  sits  under  it.  Beauty,  sublimity,  ele- 
gance, humor,  wit,  are  not  more  chimeras ;  they  still  breathe. 
We  shall  not  learn  them  ;  they  are  ours.  Let  us  dare,  then,  to  be 
ourselves,  to  avoid  those  restraints,  those  timidities,  imposed  upon 
us  by  a  generation  which,  having  done  with  life,  insists  that  life 
is  done.  The  Lord  said,  "  Let  there  be  light,*'  and  there  was  light. 
The  fiat  for  darkness  has  not  yet  gone  forth,  nor  for  a  general 
amnesty  of  those  forces  which  create  the  joy-giving  beam.  Life 
and  light  are  eternal,  and  genius,  immortal  child,  still  beckons  to 
all  youth,  smiling,  with  its  divine  invitation. 

JuLiEif  Gordon. 


OUR  BUSINESS  PROSPECTS. 

BY  HENRY  CLEWS. 


The  prospects  of  business  throughout  the  country,  although 
they  have  been  seriously  clouded  by  a  variety  of  causes  during  the 
past  few  months,  are  now  in  a  fair  way  of  appearing  in  a  clearer 
and  more  definite  light. 

The  retarding  influences  have  either  been  removed  or  so  modi- 
fied as  to  render  them  less  obstructive  to  the  operation  of  the 
agencies  at  work  to  produce  a  healthy  condition  in  the  numerous 
arteries  of  trade  and  commerce. 

Busing  is  now  recovering  from  a  rather  severe  attack  of  'Ma 
grippe/' as  it  were,  and  though  it  is  yet  only  convalescent,  the  signs 
of  perfect  recovery  presage  a  more  healthy  condition  of  that  com- 
plex system  of  human  interests  called  '^  trade  and  commerce  "  than 
it  has  experienced  for  more  than  a  year. 

A  great  cry  has  been  raised  in  certain  financial  circles  about 
anticipated  stagnation  in  business,  owing  to  the  recent  outfiow  of 
gold.  I  don't  apprehend  any  trouble  from  this  cause,  nor  any 
unusual  depression.  Referring  to  the  Treasury  Department's  re- 
fusal to  part  with  gold  bars,  it  has  been  argued  by  some  of  the 
prophets  of  business  evil  that  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  treas- 
ury would  be  unfavorably  regarded  in  London.  I  fail,  however, 
to  see  it  in  that  light.  The  effect  over  there  should  be  the  very 
reverse,  as  the  action  of  the  treasury  implies  the  highest  compli- 
ment, that  of  imitation,  to  the  Bank  of  England,  this  being  sim- 
ply a  precedent  long  since  established  by  that  institution. 

The  principle  of  sending  coin  in  preference  to  gold  bars  has 
been  for  some  time  adopted  by  the  Bank  of  France  also,  and  it 
has  been  found  to  work  advantageously  for  both,  the  chief 
reason  being  that  the  coin  suffers  in  value  from  the  attrition. 
This  loss,  however,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  has  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. Europe  must  have  gold  at  present,  and  it  seems  that 
this  country  is  now  the  only  available  source  of  supply. 
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We  are  abundantly  able  to  send  gold  to  accommodate  them  on 
the  other  side.  It  will  have  a  favorable  effect  on  the  situation  in 
Europe^  which  will  again  react  favorably  upon  us,  and  when  we 
want  the  gold  back,  it  will  in  all  probability  be  ready  for  us.  So 
we  have  very  little  to  fear  from  this  source  in  the  way  of  mate- 
rial disturbance  to  the  progress  of  business. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  make  shipments  of  gold  at  this  time  of  the 
year  when  Europe  has  been  supplied  with  almost  all  the  other 
products  that  we  can  send  her. 

The  occasional  return  of  a  limited  amount  of  American  securi- 
ties, also,  will  necessitate  exports  of  more  gold  during  the  spring, 
but  there  is  no  prospect  of  such  an  outflow  as  will  be  calculated  to 
clog  the  wheels  of  business  prosperity.  On  the  contrary,  it  will 
be  more  likely  to  aid  us  through  the  law  of  reciprocity  and  the  mu- 
tual recognition  of  benefits  received. 

The  financial  world  has  risen  to  a  great  extent  above  the  Re- 
pressing effect  of  the  threatened  collapses  of  many  banks  and 
firms  growing  out  of  injudicious  investments  and  speculations  in 
the  Argentine  Republic,  and  there  are  prospects  within  the  last 
few  days  of  that  enterprising  country  being  financially  wound  op 
so  that  it 'will  cease  to  be  a  disturbing  element  in  the  great 
financial  centre  of  England,  which,  prior  to  last  fall,  seemed 
to  exercise  a  controlling  power  over  the  progress  of  business 
throughout  the  world. 

There  are  many  indications  that  the  power  which  that  great 
centre  formerly  wielded  is  being  transferred  to  New  York,  which 
has  been  a  worthy  candidate  for  it,  the  plutocracy  of  the  Roths- 
childs notwithstanding. 

It  is  worth  while,  I  think,  to  glance  at  this  highly  probable 
feature  of  the  financial  situation,  as  it  would  be  one  of  the  most 
powerful  factors  in  imparting  that  degree  of  stability  to  business 
which  would  insure  almost  unvarying  progress  on  this  side  at  least, 
and  render  the  periodical  03currence  of  panics  less  likely  in  the 
future.  New  York  is  in  every  respect  fitted  to  become  the  great 
financial  centre  of  the  world.  It  is  here  that  the  star  of  financial 
empire  is  likely  to  become  a  fixed  star.  If  the  contemplated 
**  merging,  consolidating,  and  incorporating"  of  the  able  commis- 
sion now  at  work  on  this  interesting  problem  is  a  success,  this  city 
will  soon  have  nearly  three  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  take  rank 
as  the  second  city  in  the  world  in  population^  and  perhaps  in 
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wealth.  Another  decade  or  two  will  make  it  a  close  rival  of  Lon- 
don, at  least  in  population,  with  elements  of  progress  that  will 
enable  it  to  outstrip  that  gigantic  growth  of  centuries,  probably 
before  the  close  of  our  bi-centennial. 

With  the  reciprocity  idea  in  commerce  of  the  present  govern- 
ment intelligently  carried  out,  our  spacious  harbor  affords  us  an 
opportunity  for  the  creation  of  the  greatest  merchant  marine  in 
the  world,  in  comparison  with  which  the  argosies  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon  and  the  mammoth  fleet  of  England  would  assume  moderate 
dimensions. 

I  am  attempting  to  regard  New  York  now  not  only  as  a  centre 
of  business,  but  as  a  regulator  of  those  financial  conditions  upon 
which  the  steady  progress  of  business  throughout  the  country 
depends  :  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  compare  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  our  metropolis  with  the  great  financial  centres 
of  Europe,  as  their  interdependence  is  becoming  more  and  more 
emphasized  every  day,  especially  in  a  season  of  threatened  panic  to 
any  one  of  them. 

There  is  material  for  a  book  on  this  subject  alone.  If  we  are 
strong  enough  at  present  to  accommodate  and  relieve  the  great 
capitals  of  the  whole  world  when  their  financial  machinery  is  out 
of  gear,  what  a  power  we  should  be  in  the  financial  world  under 
the  development  contemplated  through  consolidation,  and  a  mer- 
chant marine  that  would  enable  us  to  compete  for  a  fair  share 
of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  commerce  monopolized  by  a  few 
European  nations ! 

I  know  there  are  profound  thinkers  who  are  convinced  that  a 
marine  of  any  kind,  either  military  or  merchant,  would  only  be  a 
source  of  weakness,  but  I  am  unable  to  take  this  economic  view 
of  the  subject,  either  as  a  patriot  or  as  a  financier.  Those  who  take 
this  opposite  view  argue  very  cogently  :  *'  If  you  have  a  merchant 
marine,  you  must  have  a  naval  power  to  defend  and  pcotect  it." 
Very  well,  I  say,  let  us  have  both  if  necessary.  They  will  event- 
ually be  good -paying  investments,  merely  from  a  business  stand- 
point, and  impart  vigor  and  additional  healthy  action  to  business  ; 
and  they  may,  moreover,  be  indispensable  so  long  as  the  millennium 
is  postponed.  Even  the  empty  threat  of  Italy  recently  illus- 
trated how  the  want  of  a  naval  power  can  cast  a  serious  damper  on 
the  progress  of  business.  In  view,  therefore,  of  a  repetition  of 
this  kind  of  trouble^  I  would  suggest  en  passant  that,  if  foreign 
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nations  propose  to  hold  the  United  States  govonmiont  rosponsible 
for  all  tlieir  subjects  that  come  to  this  country  aa  an  asylum  and 
to  better  their  condition,  then  we  must  eee  to  it  that  hereafter 
none  are  permitted  to  land  on  our  shores  oscopting  they  bring 
with  them  proper  cre<lenttala  and  a  full  rword  of  their  past  livrj. 
In  such  an  event  we  can  draw  the  line  between  reputable  immi- 
grants, that  will  not  get  us  into  trouble,  lu  against  brigands,  cut- 
throats, highway  robbers,  and  sneak-thteves.  who  are  sure  to  doso. 

The  solemn  warning  of  the  late  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  Hod.  J.  0.  Carlisle,  and  the  startling  calculation  therein 
set  forth  in  reference  to  our  coast  defences,  are  eutitled  to  due 
consideration,  irrespective  of  party  politics.  The  Sage  of  Orey- 
stone  wrote  :  "  The  value  of  the  property  in  our  seaboard  cities 
exceeds  *5, 000,000,000.  A  conflict  with  any  of  the  great  naval 
powers  would  load  to  its  destruction.  To  neglect  the  adoption  of 
precautions  for  the  national  safety  is  to  invito  assault  and  heavy 
sac  ri  flee." 

This  calculation  shows  that  even  the  liberal  appropriations  of 
H  "  billion-doUar"  Congress  sink  into  moderate  dimensions  com- 
pared with  the  financial  loss  that  might  be  entailed  by  an  invasion  of 
our  seaboard  cities  and  towns,  to  say  nothing  of  the  disastrons  con- 
sequenoes  to  business,  and  making  no  allowance,  from  the  business 
stand-point,  except  what  may  afTect  it,  for  the  loss  of  honor  and 
destruction  of  life.  So,  I  say,  on  economical  grounds  alone,  let 
ns  have  two  marine  fleeM,  or  more  if  necessary.  They  will  be  a 
good  investment,  even  at  the  generous  estimates  of  the  late  Con- 
gress, and  will  redound  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  nation,  ns  well 
as  of  its  business  prosperity  and  permanent  material  interests. 

But  to  return  to  the  more  immediate  causes  bearing  upon  the 
prospects  of  business  in  the  near  future,  the  following  may  be  ac> 
cepted,  I  think,  as  a  maxim,  so  far  as  the  money  situation  is  con- 
cerned :  The  European  money- centres,  such  as  London,  Paris, 
Frankfort,  and  Berlin,  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
New  York  is  at  present  the  strongest  financial  point  in  the 
world,  and,  whatever  financial  troubles  are  in  store  for  £a- 
rope,  their  influence  upon  us  can  only  be  temporary  and 
not  very  deep-seated.  This  may  seem  to  be  a  high  posi- 
tion to  take,  but  the  history  of  the  late  financial  troub- 
les, I  think,  will  show  that  it  is  the  true  one.  The 
only  specially  weak  spot   on  this  side  at  present  is  the  short  fl 
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crop  of  last  year.  There  is  every  indication  of  a  good  crop  this 
year ;  therefore  last  year's  deficiency  will  soon  be  a  matter  of 
history  that  will  shortly  cease  to  have  any  unfavorable  influence. 
If  the  favorable  crop  indications  in  general  now  prevailing  con- 
^tinue  a  short  time  longer,  the  good  effect  upon  business  of  every 
description  will  become  so  apparent  as  to  attract  universal  recog- 
nition, and  Wall  Street  will  feel  the  beneficent  result  more  im- 
pressively than  any  other  sphere  of  business  activity. 

Silver  is  now  on  a  satisfactory  commercial  basis,  and  one  of 
our  articles  of  export.  The  failure  of  the  late  Congress  to  pass 
the  free-coinage  bill  has  retained  all  securities  on  a  gold  basis,  and 
averted  the  risk  of  those  wide  fluctuations  in  prices  which  consti- 
tute one  of  the  most  fertile  causes  of  failures  in  business,  and  con- 
sequent panics. 

The  Baring  failure  did  not  affect  us  very  unfavorably  except 
in  a  few  isolated  instances,  for  the  reason  that  we  were  in  an  unusu- 
ally good  position  to  take  back  all  our  own  good  jnarketable  securi- 
ties that  were  offered,  and,  though  the  effort  may  have  pinched 
many  for  the  time  being,  it  will  ultimately  confer  a  great  benefit 
on  those  who  had  the  courage  and  the  confidence  to  invest,  as  they 
obtained  the  securities  at  low  prices,  and  the  latter  have  since  ap- 
preciated in  value,  and  will  probably  go  still  higher.  London  was 
thus  relieved  of  the  greater  portion  of  American  securities  in  spec- 
ulative hands,  and  both  parties  were  financially  benefited,  the 
English  being  lightened  of  their  extra  load  in  a  season  of  money 
stringency,  and  the  Americans  getting  back  valuable  securities 
upon  which  fair,  and  in  some  instances  handsome,  profits  were  to 
be  realized.  The  larger  portion  of  American  securities  remain* 
ing  in  British  hands  are  investments  either  for  a  lifetime  or  very 
large  profits.  Another  class  of  investments  made  by  enterprising 
Englishmen,  which  has  accrued  to  the  benefit  of  this  country, 
was  that  of  industrials,  including  a  large  number  of  American 
breweries.  Although  many  of  them  have  not  realized  expectation, 
some  of  them  have  been  put  on  a  good  paying  basis.  They  were 
the  means  of  bringing  a  large  amount  of  British  money  or  its 
equivalent  into  this  country,  variously  estimated  from  $100,000,- 
000  to  $150,000,000,  thus  enabling  us  the  more  easily  to  pay  the 
Britishers  for  our  returned  securities  in  their  own  coin  during 
the  panic.  This  was  a  great  help  in  sustaining  the  financial 
equipoise  when  the  Baring  bombshell  burst  so  unexpectedly,  in  % 
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season  of  comparativo   prosperity.     The   money  received   from 
tlieso  induBtriea  was  one  of  the  protective  faetora   that   enabled 
us  to  resist  tlie  ahock  of  the  Lonjoo  eiploaioa  and  to  recupei 
so  quii:kly  uftiTwards. 

One  of  the  things  that  have  contributed  in  a  large  degree 
make  London  the  great  money  centre  of  the  world   haa  been 
power  of  the  few  great  banking- houses  of  that   metropolia, 
as  the  Baring  Brothers  and   others  that   might   be  immed, 
connections  all  over  the  world,  to  atford   facilities   tJirough 
csntile  credits  for  an  interchange  of  commodities,  London  being 
the  clearing-house  for  the  world's  transactions.     Prominently  at 
the  head  of  these  grcAt  financial  concerns  was  the  house  of  Baring 
Brotliera  for  more  than  a  centnry.    The  prestige  of  the  Barings  ia 
gone,  and  the  house  haa  lost  that  universal  confidence  which  was 
tho  mainstay  of  its  greatness.    It  was  considered  impregnable,  but 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  it  will  soon  be  able  to  inspire  that  feelii 
again.     The   prestige  of  Loudon  as  a  reliable  niouey-ccntre, 
some  extent,  went  with  the  fall  of  the  Barings.    Where,  then, 
the  financial  world  look  for  a  substitute  ?     Hardly  to  tho  Freni 
capital,  owing  to  the  unsavory  memory  of  the  copper  syndi 
the  Panama  Canal  fiasco,  and  other  collapses  of  a  kindred  nature.' 
Frankfort  and  Berlin  are  not  big  enough,  though  backed  by  the 
powerful  treasury  of  the  Rothschilds.      Manifest  destiny  would 
then  seem  to  point  to  New  York  as  the  groat  future  clearing- 
house of  the  world. 

There  is  another  geographical  fact  connected  with  New  Y 
besides  its  spacious  harbor,  which  makes  it  both  conspicuone 
powerful  as  a  commercial  and  business  centre.  About  one-foui 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States  cluster  within  a  radius 
20U  miles  of  the  city,  a  large  portion  of  those  being  engaged 
mercantile  pursuits.  80  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  I 
people  of  the  country  are  witliin  a  smaller  compass  than 
dinary  observer  might  imagine  by  taking  a  view  of  our  extei 
domain  and  comparing  the  entire  population  of  Go. 000,000 
with.  This  fact  has  tho  advantage  of  imparting  greater  impel 
to  business  activity  at  this  point  than  if  this  important  frooti 
of  the  population  were  more  evenly  d is tri bated,  and 
is  therefore  entitled  to  careful  recognition  in  the  appreciatii 
of  New  York  as  a  financial  and  business  centre.  TI 
ia  one  of  the  circumstances  which  enables  New  York  to  act 
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financial  regulator  and  distributer  with  greater  facility  than  any 
other  city  in  the  country.  To  sum  up  the  chief  reasons,  then,  for 
confident  expectations  of  brighter  business  prospects  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  it  may  be  safely  presumed  that  the  basis  of 
this  belief  is  the  assurance  of  plethoric  money  throughout  the 
summer;  next,  the  evident  prospect  of  good  crops,  while  the 
European  crops  i^e  a  partial  failure  ;  third,  the  defeat  of  West- 
em  legislators  in  their  attempts  to  pass  unwise  and  unconsti- 
tutional laws  against  the  railroads  and  tlie  best  interests  of  their 
own  States  ;  and,  fourth,  the  issue  of  $5,000,000  legal  tenders 
every  month  by  the  government,  which  is  equal  to  $60,000,000  a 
year  of  new  money  thrown  into  the  active  circulation,  in  addition 
to  the  increase  arising  from  our  native  production  of  gold. 

While  the  creation  of  money  is  going  on,  the  manufacture  of 
securities  such  as  are  acceptable  to  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
has  almost  ceased.  Hence  the  good  properties  now  dealt  in  at 
that  great  mart  are  entitled  to  a  substantial  advance,  and  the  pres- 
ent rising  wave  in  the  market  strongly  indicates  that  tendency. 

The  concurrence  of  the  conditions  here  briefly  sketched,  I 
think,  is  calculated  to  develop  a  more  confident  and  universal  feel- 
ing with  reference  to  the  favorable  future  of  business,  and  there 
is  undoubtedly  a  sound  basis  for  appreciation  in  the  values  of 
solid  securities,  the  majority  of  which  are  now  below  the  average 
of  their  intrinsic  value. 

The  country  at  large  has  seldom  or  never  been  in  a  more  pros- 
perous condition,  prospectively  considered,  and  its  foreign  rela- 
tions from  a  business  point  of  view  are  almost  as  satisfactory  as 
could  be  desired. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  House  at  Albany  to  reduce  the  legal 
rate  of  interest  in  this  State  to  5  per  cent,  is  regarded  as  a  very 
important  measure  in  financial  circles,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  will  not  pass  the  Senate.  Its  tendency  would  be  to  drive  away 
capital  from  this  city  and  State,  and  to  considerably  diminish  the 
supply  of  funds  required  to  relieve  occasional  stringencies  in  the 
outside  districts.  The  pernicious  influence  of  the  bill  would 
therefore  extend  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  State,  and  would 
exercise  a  depressive  effect  on  business  wherever  borrowers  from 
capitalists  in  this  city  and  State  might  reside. 

Henry  Clews, 


LYNCH  lAW  AND  UNRESTRICTED  IMMIGRATION. 

BY  THE  HON.    HENRY   CABOT  LODGE,   BBPBBSEin^ATiyB  IJT  CON- 

GBE^  FBOM   MASSACHUSBTTS. 


On  Sanday,  March  15,  the  people  of  the  United  States  were 
startled  and  shocked  by  hearing  that  on  the  preceding  day  a 
mob  in  New  Orleans,  led  by  men  of  good  standing  in  the  com- 
munity, had  broken  into  one  of  the  prisons  and  with  cool  delib- 
eration had  killed  eleven  Italians  who  were  confined  there.  The 
victims  of  this  attack  were  accused  of  complicity  in  the  recent 
murder  of  the  chief  of  police.  Two  had  never  been  4)roaght  to 
trial,  and  the  trial  of  the  others  had  resulted  in  the  acquittal  of 
six  and  a  mistrial  as  to  three.  The  mob  acted  on  the  belief  that 
these  men  were  guilty  of  the  crime  with  which  they  were 
charged ;  that  that  crime  was  the  work  of  a  secret  society  known 
as  the  Mafia  ;  and  that  the  failure  of  the  jury  to  convict  was  due 
either  to  terror  of  this  secret  organization  or  to  bribery  by  its 
agents. 

Americans  are  a  law-abiding  people,  and  an  act  of  lawlessness 
like  the  lyncliii)g  of  these  Italians  is  sure  to  meet  with  their  ut- 
most disapproval.  There  is  no  doubt  that  every  intelligent  man 
deplores  the  lawless  act  of  the  New  Orleans  mob.  But  to  stop 
there  would  be  the  reverse  of  intelligent.  To  visit  on  the  heads 
of  the  mob  all  our  reprobation,  and  to  find  in  its  act  alone 
matter  of  anxiety  and  regret,  would  not  only  be  unjust,  but  would 
show  a  very  slight  apprehension  of  the  gravity  and  meaning  of 
this  event.  Such  acts  as  the  killing  of  these  eleven  Italitms  do 
not  spring  from  nothing  without  reason  or  provocation.  The  mob 
would  have  been  impossible  if  there  had  not  been  a  large  body  of 
public  opinion  behind  it,  and  if  it  had  not  been  recognized  that 
it  was  not  mere  riot,  but  rather  that  revenge  which  Lord  Bacon 
says  is  a  kind  of  wild  justice.     The  mob  was  deplorable,  bat  the 
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public  sentiment  which  created  it  was  more  deplorable  still,  and 
deserves  to  have  the  reasons  for  its  existence  gravely  and  carefully 
considered. 

What,  then,  are  the  true  causes  of  the  events  of  the  14th  of 
March  at  New  Orleans  ?  One,  certainly,  was  the  general  belief 
that  there  had  been  a  gross  miscarriage  of  justice  in  the  trial  of 
the  accused  Italians.  Whether  the  jury  rendered  their  verdict 
against  the  evidence  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  people  of  New 
Orleans  pretty  generally  thought  that  they  had  done  so.  It  is, 
unfortunately,  only  too  evident  that  there  is  a  profound  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  juries  of  New  Orleans.  Lawlessness  and  lynch- 
ing are  evil  things,  but  a  popular  belief  that  juries  cannot  be 
trusted  is  even  worse,  for  it  is  an  indication  that  the  law  is  break- 
ing down  in  its  ordinary  operations.  This  condition  of  public 
opinion  is,  no  doubt,  due  ».i  very  large  measure  to  the  extremely 
bad  condition  of  politics  in  New  Orleans ;  a  fact  of  which  the 
country  has  had  for  some  time  a  vague  idea,  but  upon  which, 
since  the  14th  of  March,  it  has  received  a  great  deal  of  very  defi- 
nite information.  A  city  in  which  political  meetings  concerned 
only  with  the  affairs  of  a  single  party  are  held  under  the  condi- 
tions which  attended  the  caucuses  at  the  time  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween Governors  NichoUs  and  McEnery,  and  where  a  great  gam- 
bling enterprise  has  been  sowing  the  seeds  of  corruption  in  every 
direction,  is  in  a  very  bad  way.  Violence  breeds  violence,  and 
corruption  engenders  corruption.  Wrong-doing  of  this  sort 
always  returns  to  plague  the  inventors.  At  the  same  time, 
the  condition  of  municipal  politics  in  New  Orleans  is  something 
that  the  people  of  that  city  must  deal  with  themselves.  If  they 
do  not  set  matters  right  in  this  respect,  no  one  else  can,  and  they 
will  suffer  by  their  bad  city  politics  more  than  anybody  else. 

The  other  exciting  cause  of  the  mob  was  the  belief  that  the 
men  who  were  killed  were  members  of  the  Mafia,  a  secret 
society  bound  by  the  most  rigid  oaths  and  using  murder  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  its  discipline  and  carrying  out  its  decrees. 
Of  the  existence  of  such  a  society  no  reasonable  man  can,  I 
think,  have  any  doubt.  That  it  has,  as  a  rule,  confined  its  opera- 
tions to  the  people  who  brought  it  here  is,  I  think,  equally 
beyond  question.  But  there  is  nothing  to  keep  it  necessarily  within 
soch  bounds.  It  is  anything  but  self-limited,  and  in  a  political 
soil  like  that  of  New  Orleans  it  was  pretty  sure  to  extend.    Now^ 
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if  there  u  one  tbtiig  more  hateful  to  Americtina  than  another* 
is  secret,  oath-bound  societies  which  employ  asaosaination  «j 
reuogtiized  meaoa  for  carrying  nut  their  objecta.  The  killing  of 
eleven  prisoners  htui  in  it  no  raue  feeling  whatever.  There  has  been 
no  hostility  to  the  Italiunsin  Amerion,  as  such.  On  the  contrary, 
they  have  been  geni>nilly  regardixl  hithcrtunsaii  indnstrious  people, 
prone  to  fierce  qnarrols  among  themselves,  hut,  in  the  main,  thrifty, 
hardworking,  and  well  behaved.  The  men  were  not  killed  in  the 
Mew  Ork'ans  prison  l)eoau£e  they  were  Italians,  but  booanse  Uiey 
wcre  believed  to  he  members  of  »  BL-cret-ussaasi nation  society 
responsible  for  a  brutal  murder.  There  was  a  further  popuh 
belief  that  this  society  was  not  only  responaible  for  the 
of  the  chief  of  police,  bnt  that  it  wna  extending  ita  operatli 
that  it  was  oontrolliug  juries  by  terror,  and  that  it  wonid  gi 
ally  bring  the  government  of  the  eityaiid  the  State  under  ita 
trol.  This  belief,  no  donbt,  was  esaggerateil,  but  it  was  certainly 
not  without  foundation. 

We  have,  therefore,  three  (acts  here  of  the  gravest  import. 
First,  an  outbreak  of  Uwleasiieas  which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
eleven  men;  second,  a  belief  that  jurios  oould  not  he  df))endcd 
niKin  to  administer  justice  and  protect  the  lives  of  the  citizena 
third,  the  existence  of  a  secret  society  which  was  ready  to 
both  money  and  murder  to  accomplish  its  objects,  even  to 
point  of  perverting  the  administration  of  the  law.  It  is  my  pi 
pose  to  deal  only  with  the  last  phase  of  this  question.  I  bell 
that,  whatever  the  proximate  causes  of  the  shocking  event  at  \ow 
Orleans  may  have  been,  the  underlying  cause,  and  the  one  with 
which  alone  the  people  of  the  United  States  can  deal,  is  to. 
found  in  the  ntter  carelessness  with  which  wo  treat  tmi 
to  this  country. 

The  killing  of  the  prisoners  at  New  Orleans  was  due  chiofl; 
the  fact  that  tliey  were  euppoaed  to  be  members  of  the  Ml 
but  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Mafia 
atone.  Societies  or  political  organizations  which  regard 
ginatiou  as  legitimate  have  been  the  product  of  repressive  govi 
mont  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  They  are  the  offspring  of 
ditione  and  of  ideas  wholly  alien  to  the  people  of  the  Unij 
States.  Nevertheless,  to  oortuin  minds  they  presi^nt  a  permani 
attraction,  and  tliere  aro  classes  of  men  sufiiciontly  illiterate 
mffioiently  criminal  to  reproduce  them  wherever  they  may  ha] 
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to  be^  eveu  when  there  is  no  repressive  government  to  serve  as  an 
excuse.  The  last  twenty  years  have  shown  the  existence  of  these 
societies  at  various  times  in  one  form  or  another  in  the  United 
States.  They  have  appeared  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  have  usually  been  put  down  and  their  deeds  punished 
by  ordinary  process  of  law.  We  have  had,  for  example, 
the  Molly  Maguires  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Anarchists  in  Chicago, 
the  Mafia  in  New  Orleans,  and,  according  to  a  recent  statement 
in  the  New  York  Times,  there  is  a  similar  organization 
among  some  of  the  Poles.*  It  is  idle  to  say  that,  like  all  other 
honest  citizens,  the  great  mass  of  men  belonging  to  the  races  which 
have  been  most  pointedly  connected  with  these  organizations 
heartily  disapprove  them.  There  is  no  question  that  this  is  true ; 
and  yet  none  the  less  these  dangerous  societies  spring  up  and 
commit  murders,  and  are  either  put  down  by  the  law  or  crushed 
out  by  wild  deeds  of  lawlessness  and  bloodshed  like  that  at  New 
Orleans.  They  come  not  from  race  peculiarities,  but  from  the 
quality  of  certain  classes  of  immigrants  of  all  races.  If  we  per- 
mit the  classes  which  furnish  material  for  these  societies  to  come 
freely  to  this  country,  we  shall  have  these  outrages  to  deal  with, 
and  such  scenes  as  that  of  the  14th  of  March  will  be  repeated. 

In  the  January  number  of  this  Review  I  brought  together 
some  statistics  in  regard  to  immigration  and  the  changes  in  its 
character,  as  shown  by  the  official  reports  of  the  last  few  years. 
Since  the  appearance  of  that  article  a  special  report  by  Mr.  P.  L. 
Dingley  upon  the  subject  of  European  immigration  has  been  issued 
by  the  State  Department,  and  some  of  the  statements  which  he 
makes  are  well   worth   consideration.     They   have  an  especial 

*  A  dispatch  to  the  New  Tork  Tinut  dated  Shenandoah,  Febmary  10,  and  headed 
"Secret  PolUh  Ayenirers,"  says :  **  It  is  now  well  known  that  a  secret  Polish  society, 
organised  for  the  purpose  of  defending  their  people  and  ayenging  their  wrongs, 
has  existed  in  this  valley  for  the  past  two  years.  The  police  officers  of  this  place 
have  made  the  discovery,  which  in  details  is  as  sensational  as  anything  connected 
with  the  Molly  Matniire  trouble-*."  Then  follows  an  account  of  a  disturbance  in  a 
Polish  saloon  in  which  one  Halsekavage  was  beaten  and  robbed  by  John  Anskitis. 
After  the  arrest  of  the  latter  seven  of  his  friends  started  out  to  avenge  him,  and 
made  a  murderous  assault  upon  a  party  of  fialsekavage's  friends,  but  were  attacked 
by  the  police  and  arreet-ed.  "The  society  to  which  these  men  belong  consists  of 
about  forty  members.  They  have  no  place  of  meeting,  but  congregate  in  gaags  on 
the  street  comers  and  in  saloons.  If  one  of  the  members  gets  into  tronble^  vrbetbcr 
he  Is  ri^ht  or  wrontc  the  society  is  obliged  to  stand  by  him  and  get  him  ont  of  it  at 
any  cost.  The  police  state  that  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  the  society  is 
subornation  of  perjury,  and  the  rules  of  the  society  appear  to  have  been  most  boldly 
enforced  of  late." 
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Wright,  becuLUSG  Mr.  Dingley  takes  a  very  roa;  view  of  the  immi* 
gration  to  this  country  ami  is  decidedly  friendly  to  it,  idtlioiigh 
ho  is  not  blind  to  its  evils,  and  advises  thut  precautions  sbouldi 
taken  to  sift  and  direct  it.  In  the  previous  article  to  whicJ 
have  just  referred  I  made  the  point  that  the  immigrKtionfl 
those  races  which  had  thus  for  built  Dp  the  United  StAt««,  i 
which  are  related  to  each  other  either  by  blood  or  langiiagie:9 
both,  was  declining,  while  the  immigration  of  races  totally  a~~ 
to  them  was  increasiTig,  Mr.  Dicgley'e  very  recent 
strengthen  this  coucluston,  and  I  desire  to  cull  attention  to  some 
of  the  evidence  hie  report  furnishes. 

The  French,  Belgian,  aud  Dutch  immigration,  hII  of  which  Ii 
proved  valuable  to  this  country,  is,  as  it  has  always  been,  so  s 
aa  to  be  of  compnrfttively  slight  importance.  The  German  I 
migration,  which  has  been  not  only  one  of  the  largest,  but  ouqfl 
the  best,  has  continued  to  decline.  In  the  tirst  five  monthsg 
1890  it  (ell  off  6,000  aa  compared  with  the  correepondiog  moafl^ 
of  1889.  Of  the  Scandinavian  immigration  Mr.  Dinglcy  san 
"  The  emigration  from  Sweden  to  the  United  States  for  6ev«( 
years  averaged  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  annually,  but  i 
now  slowly  receding."  From  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  t 
ures  are  even  more  suggestive. 

"  For  the  eight  mootba  ot  18D0  ending  August  31,  as  compfti«d  with  d 
correspoading  mouths  of  139D,  there  was  a  decline  of  7.'126  In  the  total  n' 
ber  of  English  emigrants  to  the  United  Sttttce ;  In  Scotch  twufgranta,  a  de- 
cline of  3,313,  and  a  declitio  of  6,3H  in  Irish  emigration.  The  tot&l  docllne  ol 
emigmntB  of  British  origin  in  tills  period,  as  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  ISd9,  waslT.iaS;  the  total  tor  this  period  of  eight  uoDths  in  ISeO 
was  1U!,133." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  iremigration  of  Poles^  Bohemians,  Hun- 
garians, Russians,  and   Italians  is  increasing.     Here  Is  a  d 
tiou  which  Mr.  Dingley  givesof  some  of  them  : 

"  Says  one  of  the  observers  of  the  emigrant  movement  to  the  writer! 

*"  ThewarefortyyoungfcUowBin  that  group  yonder  whom  I  ai 
ingfrom  the  UDit«dStat«ij  last  fail.  ThcyarcDowaboutreturiiing  t«getbert« 
the  United  States.  I  cannot  prove  that  the;  are  contract  laborers,  but  I 
t>elieTe  tttey  ire.  The;  form  an  illustration  of  n  good  many  emigrants.  ThV 
have  a  leader;  if  the  boarding-house  gets  that  leader,  be  gets  the  whole  pi 
—the;  follow  him  as  the  sheep  follow  their  leader.  These  parties  for 
went  to  Holland  to  make  brick  by  contract ;  now  the;  do  better  by  golq_ 
the  United  States.  Do  you  see  that  woman  who  goea  dlong  with  tbem  w 
^tliat  huge  pack  on  hor  back  t    She  does  the  drudgery  tor  tbc  « 
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for  them,  and  carries  their  rags.  Every  group  of  ten  of  these  contract  workers 
has  an  old  woman  to  do  their  cooking. 

** '  Who  are  they  f  They  are  generally  Poles,  generally  young,  generally 
Ignorant.  They  are  warranted  work  in  the  States  at  better  wages  than  they 
used  to  get  in  Holland.  They  scrape  together  considerable  money  in  the 
States  and  return  to  Poland  each  autumn  to  stay  until  they  are  again  wanted 
in  the  ensuing  spring  in  the  United  States.  They  travel  from  Poland  to 
Bremen  in  fourth-class  cars,  like  cattle  and  at  live-stock  rates.  They  can 
get  rich  on  low  wages,  live  on  pork  and  stale  bread,  and  are  killing  com> 
petitors  of  unskilled  American  labor.* 

*'  Perhaps  the  most  pitiable  lot  in  the  emigrant  groups  which  I  am  describ- 
ing is  a  party  of  Russiam  Jews,  starved  out  of  Russia,  going  to  the  United 
States  to  join  the  congested  ranks  of  middlemen.  They  are  almost  revolting, 
mainly  pedlers  of  the  smallest  scale.  Nobody  wants  them,  even  in  the  poor- 
est emigrant  lodging-houses.  The  more  one  observes  this  movement  the 
more  he  is  inclined  to  say  that  the  place  to  stop  it  is  not  at  Castle  Garden, 
but  in  Russia. 

**  I  learn  that  in  England  students  of  this  subject  are  now  urging  that  the 
question  be  made  a  subject  of  diplomatic  attention,  for  England  is  sufTering 
from  pauper  inmiigration  more  notably  according  to  its  population  than  our- 
selves. 

"  A  comparison  of  the  personnel  of  the  various  natural  [national  f— Ed.] 
groups  in  Bremen  emigrant  lodging-houses  shows  at  a  glance  the  superiority 
of  the  Germans  and  Scandinavians.  These  Germans  have  an  average  of  f50 
in  their  pockets,  besides  their  tidLCts  to  the  American  destination,  some  of 
them  as  far  as  Missouri  and  Dakota,  but  the  Jews  and  Poles  are  practically 
penniless.' 

Worse  than  all,  perhaps,  is  the  movement  of  low-class  labor 
from  the  far  East.     On  this  point  Mr.  Dingley  says  : 

Perhaps  the  most  discouraging  feature  of  the  statistics  from  Mar- 
seilles is  the  decided  increase  in  the  oriental  movement— Syrians  and  Ar- 
menians.*' 

The  same  increase  holds  true  of  Italy  as  of  Hungary,  Russia, 
and  Poland. 

•*  The  total  emigration  from  Naples  to  the  United  States  in  1899  was  15,709. 
In  the  first  three  months  of  1890  the  total  emigration  was  ten  times  larger 
than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1889.  From  Naples,  during  the  first 
three  months  of  1890,  there  emigrated  to  the  United  States  12,638  Italians 
and  SicUians.  The  movement  from  Sicily  has  been  rapidly  increasing  during 
the  past  few  years.  From  Palermo,  \n  1887,  2,201  Sicilians  embarked,  destined 
for  the  United  States ;  in  1888  the  number  advanced  to  3,713,  whUe  in  1889  it 
moved  up  to  6,017 ;  while  during  the  present  year  the  number  is  likely  to  bo 
as  great  or  larger. 

**  The  American  consul  at  Palermo,  speaking  of  Sicilian  emigrants,  says : 
*The  Sicilian  emigrants  to  the  United  States  are  generally  rustic  and  of  the 
lowest  type  of  the  Italian  as  to  character  and  intelligence,  few,  if  any,  being 
able  to  read  or  write.  They  have  not,  as  a  rule,  a  cent  of  money  after  paying 
thehrfare.*" 

These  are  some  of  the  figures,  and  Mr.  Dingley  further  states 
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that  86  per  cent  of  the  Italutn  immigratimi  is  tmm  Sicaly  md 
Boathem  Italy.  These  facta  which  I  have  quoted  from  Mr. 
Dingley's  report  all  show  the  truth  of  what  I  said  in  my  {MerioBi 
article — that  not  only  was  oar  immigration  changing  in  point  of 
race,  bat  that  it  was  deteriorating.^ 

There  is  also  another  side  to  the  Italian  inunigration  pointed 
oat  by  Mr.  Dingley  which  deserves  a  passing  notice.  This  is  the 
large  namber  of  Italians  who  stay  bat  a  short  time  in  the  United 
States,  and  who  then  retam  to  their  natire  conntry  with  sadi 
money  as  they  have  been  able  to  save  here.  I  qnote  the  zepoit 
again  : 

*' What  amaaes  to  the  sJae  of  the  ccmntercuirenfc  Soiiietiineaainuyijai 
1,000  Italians  came  beck  from  the  United  States  to  NiHplee  in  the  mouth  of 
December.  .  .  •  Hence,  when  they  have  made  a  few  doUam  in  the  Unitei 
States  be jond  the  present  wants,  they  hasten  to  their  old  homea.  Thejlofe 
to  spend  Uieir  savings  in  Italy ;  it  seems  to  them  ahnost  a  saerileee  tospmd 
them  elsewhere.** 

This,  of  course,  is  a  most  unwholesome  feature  in  any  immi- 
gration. Persons  who  come  to  the  United  States,  reduce  the 
rate  of  wages  by  ruinous  competition,  and  then  take  their  sav- 
ings out  of  the  country,  are  not  desirable.  They  are  mere  birds 
of  passage.  They  form  an  element  in  the  population  which  re- 
gards as  home  a  foreign  country,  instead  of  that  in  which  they 

*  The  latest  statiBtios  from  the  last  treasarr  statement  are  as  floIlowB: 

Month  ending  Jan-         Seven  months  eadiag 
ary  31.  January  SL 


Ck)(7NTRlB8.  18QL  18801  ISBL 
Anstrla-Hungarj : 

Bohemia 197  fiO  4.eOS  IJ8B 

Hungary l,29e  787  13.69$  MJtt 

Other  Austria  (except  Poland) 1,034  MOi  U,106  13.3711 

Total ...  2.630  3,119  3^191  9MSI 

Denmark ITS  U7  3.874  3L317 

Franoe 211  35  4.005  4.029 

Germany 2,085  2,330  OO^SBI  4ft.7S 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : 

Enirland  and  Wales 1,548  1,59)  31,195  3l;700 

Scotland 4C8  8*7  5^776  0^7 

Ireland 543'  660  31.116  SQl734 

Total 2.490  2.457  68^017  69.751 

Italy L70S  1,617  27.283  MiO 

Netherlands               78  107  UUO  M51 

Poland 1.292  294  12331  3.639 

Russia  (except  Poland) 2,017  1,121  28,961  16J46 

Sweden  and  Norway 405  258  ISJ&n  16JB9 

Switserland 186  16S  8.269  1483 

All  other  oonntHes 955  484  I0JT3  ai86 

ToUI  .> 14.287  11.298  241^ 
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live  and  earn  money.     They  have  no  interest  or  stake  in  the 
country,  and  they  never  become  American  citizens. 

More  serious,  however,  than  these  statements  as  to  the  general 
character  of  the  present  immigration  are,  perhaps,  the  startling 
facts  which  Mr.  Dingloy  brings  to  light  as  to  the  utter  failure  of 
any  laws  or  regulations  which  we  now  have  to  exclude  members 
of  the  criminal  classes.  I  will  give  a  few  extracts  to  show  how 
serious  this  objection  is.  He  says  on  this  point  in  regard  to 
Germany,  whence  comes  so  much  of  our  best  immigration  : 

"  One  sees  some  pardoned  criminals.  A  lawyer  who  was  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment for  swindling  was  pardoned  and  sailed  hence  for  the  United 
States  to  start  anew.  Such  persons  are  advised  to  leave  their  country  for  the 
joint  good  of  country  and  self. 

'*  An  American  resident  in  Bremen  states : 

*'  *  I  know  of  one  case  where  two  ex-convicts  were  assisted  to  leave  Ger- 
many for  the  United  States  by  a  benevolent  society.  There  are  In  every 
large  German  city  societies  to  help  ex-criminals  to  get  a  new  start  in  the 
world.  The  United  States  consul  at  Bremen  detected  one  case  where  two 
convicts  had  a  new  outfit  and  tickets  for  New  York  furnished  by  a  benevo- 
lent society.  These  men  were  returned  to  Germany,  but  probably  they  have 
since  gone  to  New  York  by  some  other  line.  They  are  birds  of  prey ;  you 
may  see  them  in  new  suits  and  new  outfits,  handbag,  etc.,  and  generally  they 
are  tramps  or  ex-crlmlnals  who  are  being  helped  out  of  Europe,  not  by  the 
government,  but  by  so-called  benevolent  societies,  whose  object  In  part,  I 
fear,  is  to  get  rid  of  undesirable  population  more  than  to  bless  aU  man- 
kind.   .    .    .* 

"  A  German-American  In  Hamburg  speaks  as  foUows : 

*'  *  Many  criminals  and  socialists  have  gone  to  the  United  States  from  Ger- 
many In  recent  years,  because  they  are  not  so  thoroughly  hounded  there, 
while  the  American  laws  are  less  Impertinent  than  the  German."* 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Scandinavian  immigration,  which  has 
also  been  one  of  our  best  sources  of  immigration. 

'*  Although  such  things  are  difficult  to  substantiate,  still,  from  my  own 
observation  and  from  circumstances  I  have  beard  related  and  occasional  In- 
cidental accounts  In  the  press,  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  that  criminals, 
vicious  characters,  paupers,  and  other  objectionable  persons  have  been  and 
are  constantly  being  assisted  to  America  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of 
them ;  and  I  doubt  very  much  If  there  is  a  single  hamlet,  village,  or  any  other 
community,  not  to  speak  of  the  large  cities.  In  the  whole  kingdom  which 
could  not  furnish  Instances  of  such  a  practice. 

"  I  beUeve  this  Is  principally  done  by  private  subscription  by  members  of 
the  community  to  rid  themselves  of  objectionable  characters ;  but  I  also  am 
perfectly  confident  that  It  Is  done  as  well  by  the  officials  of  prisons,  poor- 
houses,  and  other  institutions,  for  the  reason  that,  careful  as  the  press  is 
about  publishing  anything  reflecting  unfavorably  upon  their  country  or  In- 
stitutions, occasional  instances  inadvertently,  or  In  other  connections, 
appear  In  print.** 

VOL.  GUI. — KO.  414.  39 
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The  «rorat  ghowtng  ui  tiukdoat  Liverpool,  us  niijilit  be  e 
fnun  the  very  large  nnmber  of  immigmuU  leuriiig  tlint  port.  J 
Pirigli7  qiititi^  OH  thU  point  the  atatemt-ut  of  un  vinigrant  ij 

"  I  Uilnk  lh«l  at  Iraal  one  hundred  very  obJectioDAbI*  a 
IJvDTpool  over;  wruk  tor  New  York.    Some  of  ttutmi,  luid  pathApt  IbsJj 
objectiuoabie,  m«  BrUl&h  paapoi?  asalsled  hj  beacvulenl  aociatJea;  ■ 
tbem  we  ex-coo  ricM,  bat  tbe  moat  of  Ihem  ue  pAatwrs  from  tli«  CodUi 
I  mean  persona  without  t  cent  of  1110067  °*  *"  outlook  or  Imde  or  hi 
ladustryorof  Mif-support.  There  is  vi  agent  in  Liverpool  who  takes  e: 
Ticia,  sees  them  on  tbe  ship,  and  pa^a  them  their  'good-bebaviur  e 
after  pajiog  their  passage  to  the  United  Statea.    Thej  are  fornlshej  « 
new  suit  oC  clothes,  and  are  given  to  underBlond  thai  they  can  do  b 
abroad  than  at  home.    Tbe;  hare  sometblni;  over  and  above  their  tl 
Tbo  Korcmment  U  not  oonc^ned  in  this  matter,  bat  tliej  get  to  & 
Britiah  funds." 

Tlu'  Mormon  immigration  is  declining,  and  yet  Jtr,  Dioglcy 
found  120  oQ  n  siagle  ship,  and  was  told  by  one  of  tbeir  mission: 
aries  that  thoy  brought  over  700  n  year.     If  these  are  the  fuct 
regard  to  oar  beat  sources  of  immigriition,  wo  can  imagiae 
they  must  be  ia  regard  to  the  woi'St.     lu  tbo  excitement  groi 
out  of  the  affair  at  New  Orleans  one  Italian  newepaper  said  then 
were  galley-slaves  at  every  point  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  there 
oau  be  little  doubt  that  there  were  es-convtcts  anioug  the  \ew 
Orleans  Mafia. 

It  would  require  more  space  than  The  REViEWconld  ^ve  if  I 
were  to  quote  what  ia  said  in  this  report  011  the  subject  of  disease 
among  immigrants,  but  it  baa  the  same  bearing  as  the  statemeniA 
in  regard  to  the  immigration  of  convicts  and  criminalB.  Porta  in 
Europe  where  we  uaud  to  have  a  consular  medical  uxamination 
are  now  entirely  unguainled,  and  even  at  places  where  choloml 
appeared  nothing  is  done  by  the  United  States  to  preTDnt 
shipment  of  persons  from  infected  districts. 

The  increase  of  pun  pars  is  more  alarming  than  that  of 
and  diseased  persona.  Most  of  tbe  Italians,  Poles,  and  Hungarians 
have  no  money  at  all.     They  land  in  this  country  without  a  oeiit 
in  their  pockets.     The  condition  of  the  Russian  Jews  seen  by 
Dingtey  ia  even  worse.    Yet  it  has  been  fitatetl  in  the  newspapcra 
plans  are  on  foot  to  remove  these  nnfortnnate  people  from  Bi 
to  the  number  of  four  millions  and  land  them  in  the  United 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  ncicesBitrj  for  me  to  make  any 
ment  upon  tbe  extracts  which  I  have  quoted  from  Mr, 
very  interesting  report ;  but  if  we  reflect  that  on  his  ownstatei 
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one-half  the  pauper  population  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  is 
of  foreign  birth,  I  think  we  can  see  how  deeply  alarming  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  affairs  is. 

The  last  Congress  passed  an  act  to  regulate  immigration.  It 
aims  at  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  by  better  organization  to 
enforce  existing  laws,  which  are  not  carried  out  now  with  any 
efficiency.  It  is  well  to  have  this  done,  of  course,  on  the  principle 
that  something  is  better  than  nothing,  but  the  act  falls  far  short 
of  what  is  needed.  Here  in  this  report  we  have  the  statement  of  an 
expert,  who  has  made  a  most  careful  investigation,  that  the  immi- 
gration of  the  races  who  have  peopled  the  United  States,  and  amorg 
whom  the  standard  of  education  and  character  is  comparatively 
high,  is  falling  off,  and  that  the  immigration  of  people  removed 
from  us  in  race  and  blood  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  that  these 
people  are  almost  wholly  illiterate  and  for  the  most  part  without 
resources,  either  in  skill,  training,  or  money.  We  also  learn  that 
many  of  them  come  here  merely  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  that 
by  one  channel  or  another  the  paupers  and  criminals  of  Europe, 
covertly  assisted  in  many  instances  by  government  or  by  benevo- 
lent societies,  are  pouring  into  the  United  States.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  from  such  elements  secret  societies,  with  assassina- 
tion among  their  tenets,  spring  up,  and  that  such  bloody  work  as 
that  of  New  Orleans  or  the  slaughter  of  the  policemen  in  the 
Chicago  Haymarket  ensues. 

Surely  the  time  has  come  for  an  intelligent  and  effective  re- 
striction of  immigration.  No  one  wishes  to  exclude  a  desirable 
immigrant  who  seeks  in  good  faith  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  ;  but  it  certainly  is  madness  to  permit  this  stream 
to  pour  in  without  discrimination  or  selection,  or  the  exclusion  of 
dangerous  and  undesirable  elements.  There  are  great  States  in 
the  West  and  Southwest  naturally  anxious  to  have  their  lands 
occupied  and  their  population  increased,  but  there  is  something 
more  important  than  rapidity  of  settlement  or  the  quick  develop- 
ment of  wealth.  These  advantages  will  be  dearly  bought  if  we 
pay  for  them  a  price  which  involves  the  lowering  of  the  standard 
of  American  citizenship.  More  important  to  a  country  than 
wealth  and  population  is  the  quality  of  its  people.  Far  more 
valuable  than  sudden  wealth  is  the  maintenance  of  good  wages 
among  American  workingmen  and  the  exclusion  of  an  unlimited 
supply  of  low-class  labor  with  which  they  cannot  compete. 
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In    the   precent    fUle   of   thini^    not    cmlj  mre  we  doiiig; 

nothing    to    protect    the  qnalitj  of   our    citiieiiship     or  the 

nges  of  oar  workingmen  from  an  nnrestricted  flood  of  immi- 

gntion,  bat  we  wn  permitting  penonB  so  ignoruit  mnd  criminal 

to  come  among  us  that  organiiations  like  the  Mafia  are  rare  to 

rise  in  oar  midst.     The  time  has  come  for  an  intelligent  rwtric- 

tion.     Mr.  Dinglej  adiises — what  cTerr  perwn  who  has  looked 

carefallj  into  the  sabject  saggest«— consular  inspection  in  the 

coantnr  of  departare.     To  this,  I  thinks  shonld  be  added  aome 

such  fair  and  restrictiTe  test  as  that  of  ability  to  read  and  write. 

What  is  nreticd  now  most  of  all.  howerer,  is  an  intelligent  and 

actiTe  pablie  opinion  to  which  Congress  wfll  respond.     If  we  do 

not  act.  and  act  intellitrcntlj,  we  mast  be  prepared  for  jost  snch 

erc-nis  as  that  at  Xew  Orleans,  not  merely  bringing  in  their  train 

mnrdt^r  and  sudden  death,  bat  breeding  race  antagonisms  and 

national  hostilities  which  never  existed  before,  and  which  need 

nerer  have  an  existence  if  we  deal  properly  with  this  momentoos 

problem. 

Uexrt  Cabot  Lodge. 


THE  POLITICIAN  AND  THE  PHARISEE. 

BY  THE  HON.    J.  S.  CLARKSON,  LATE   FIRST    ASSISTANT  POSTMAS- 
TER-GENERAL. 


The  United  States  governinent  is  first  a  political  and  second  a 
business  organization.  If  it  is  purely  an  affair  of  business,  it 
could  not  be  noble  enough  in  the  larger  things  in  human  ambi- 
tion and  existence  to  protect  life,  insure  liberty,  and  promote 
human  happiness.  It  is  something  which,  under  the  blessing  of 
God  and  the  wisdom  of  man,  comprehends  and  serves  first  greater 
aspirations  than  any  mere  sordid  thing  of  business,  finance,  or 
commerce.  Therefore  it  is  not  primarily  a  business  machine.  It 
is  something  with  a  soul,  and  that  soul,  let  the  reformers  cant  as 
they  may,  is  put  into  it  through  politics. 

For  this  is  a  representative  government  based  on  party  respon- 
sibility. The  people  at  the  polls,  deciding  between  certain  par- 
ties, decide  in  favor  of  certain  political  or  party  principles.  When 
they  elect  a  Republican  candidate  for  President,  they  indorse  the 
Republican  platform  of  principles,  and  expect  to  see  those  prin- 
ciples carried  out  in  the  government  during  the  term  of  that 
President.  When  they  elect  a  Democratic  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, they  expect  to  see  the  Democratic  principles  carried  out  in 
the  government  during  his  term.  This  was  the  intention  of  the 
fathers  of  the  republic  and  the  makers  of  the  constitution,  and 
this  idea  controlled,  and  party  principles  ruled  in  government, 
under  the  limitations  of  reason  and  law,  for  the  first  hundred 
years  of  the  republic,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  and  the 
vindication  before  the  world  of  the  capacity  of  man  for  self- 
government. 

In  these  first  hundred  years  partyism  was  encouraged  and 
applauded  ;  not  discouraged  and  flouted  according  to  the  new  in- 
tellectual fashion  of  this  latter  day.     Indeed,  the  early  men  of 
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the  republic  felt  aud  tanght  that  honorable  party  zeal  was  tn 
active  and  practical  form  of  public  patriotism.  In  truth,  the 
larger  fear  of  the  fathers  in  establishing  a  republic  was  that  the 
iudifference  of  the  average  voter  might  imperil  and  preyent  the 
actual  rule  of  the  people.  For  a  hundred  years  American  boja 
were  taught  love  of  country,  pride  of  party,  and  promotion  and 
protection  of  liberty  through  patriotism  of  party.  The  man  who 
took  constant  interest  in  public  affairs,  who  sought  by  constant 
industry  to  make  his  government  better,  locally  or  nationally, 
who  worked  with  unselfishness  and  generosity  for  his  country  by 
working  for  his  party,  who  had  such  pride  in  party  record  that 
he  vigilantly  employed  every  honorable  endeavor  to  keep  it  pure 
and  honest,  was  called  in  those  better  days  the  better  citizen. 

The  people  saw  clearly  then  that  their  only  way  to  exert  in- 
fluence in  government  was  to  identify  themselves  with  party. 
If  they  believed  in  certain  principles,  they  allied  themselves  with 
all  others  who  believed  in  the  same  principles,  and  this  assembling 
of  people  of  kindred  belief  and  aspiration  formed  a  political  party. 
The  first  impulse  toward  it  was  one  of  patriotism.  The  constant 
incentive  in  it  was  love  of  country.  So  the  first  Americans  found 
political  parties  necessary,  and  both  from  honor  and  from  party 
interest  saw  that  they  must  be  kept  pure  in  order  to  gain  the 
approval  and  retain  the  confidence  of  the  people.  It  was  this 
spirit  and  this  pride  of  party  which  made  the  first  hundred  years 
of  the  government  in  business  record,  as  well  as  in  record  for  lib- 
erty and  human  riglits,  unequalled  in  the  world,  whether  a  com- 
parison be  made  with  other  governments,  as  to  the  faithful 
transaction  of  business  and  the  minimum  of  loss  in  the  collection 
and  disbursement  of  revenues,  or  with  the  most  perfect  and  scru- 
pulous methods  and  systems  of  the  business  or  commercial  world. 

In  that  good  old  fashioneil  time  of  simple  faith  and  open  belief, 
when  any  political  party  assumed  power  in  the  government, 
whether  of  city,  State,  or  nation,  it  assumed  full  responsibility. 
That  which  was  good  in  its  administration  of  the  government 
went  to  its  credit ;  that  which  was  bad  went  to  its  discredit.  The 
people  did  not  ask,  after  tliey  had  given  it  full  }>ower,  whether  it 
would  choose  faithful  and  friendly  agents  to  serve  under  it. 
They  took  it  for  granted  that  in  human  wisdom  it  would  follow 
the  lesson  of  human  experience  tliat  a  friend  is  safer  than  an 
enemy.     It  was  never  believed,  in  the  first  hundred  years  of 
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America,  that  any  national  administration  conld  carry  on  the 
government  better  with  people  who  did  not  believe  in  its  prin- 
ciples than  with  people  who  did.  Otherwise,  in  those  days  it  was 
nofc  believed  that  Democrats  could  carry  out  Eepublican  principles 
in  the  government  better  than  Republicans.  The  plain  people  of 
that  period  had  never  read  in  the  Bible,  nor  in  human  history, 
that  an  enemy  is  more  dependable  or  more  serviceable,  either  in 
public  or  private  life,  than  a  friend.  The  people  always  knew, 
when  they  elected  the  Democratic  party,  that  they  had  indorsed 
Democratic  principles.  They  knew  they  were  to  have  a  Dem- 
ocratic administration ;  and  let  it  be  said  that  the  Democratic 
party  has  never  disappointed  this  expectation  up  to  date. 

The  Pharisee,  who  made  his  appearance  in  American  politics 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Democratic  party — the  smartest  thing 
in  human  guile  which  this  young  country  has  ever  known — ^pur- 
chased several  Republican  newspapers  and  set  them  to  teaching 
the  Democratic  doctrines  while  still  bearing  the  Republican  name, 
proclaimed  that  the  first  hundred  years  of  the  republic  had  been 
all  wrong.  Under  the  American  fashion  the  elder  men  had 
sought  the  interest  of  the  younger  men  in  public  affairs.  Fre- 
quent changes  in  public  office  were  also  advocated.  All  told,  in 
nation.  State,  county,  district,  city,  and  precinct  nearly  a  million 
of  offices  were  created.  It  was  taught  that  it  was  not  only  the  priv- 
ilege, but  the  duty,  of  every  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizen  to 
engage  in  politics,  and  to  hold  office  when  his  fellow-citizens  de- 
manded it.  Under  this  theory  every  active  and  earnest  citizen  of 
the  republic,  especially  in  the  rural  communities,  was  almost 
sure  at  some  time  to  hold  some  office  and  be  educated  in  govern- 
ment, and  to  learn  the  conservatism  of  government.  It  was  also 
cherished  as  one  of  the  glories  of  the  republic  that  the  humblest 
family  in  the  land  might  furnish  the  best  public  officer.  The 
Pharisee  came  to  reverse  all  this.  He  came  to  teach  that  party- 
ism,  or  love  of  party,  or  activity  in  politics,  was  a  peril  to  the  re- 
public ;  that  constant  political  agitation  was  hurtful  to  the  nation ; 
that  the  political  caucus  in  the  township,  otherwise  the  town 
meeting,  was  a  menace  to  the  republic  ;  and  that  activity  and  poli- 
tics made  a  man  dangerous  in  government.  So  the  argument 
goes  on  to-day. 

For  my  own  part,  I  believe  in  the  old  theory.  I  believe  in 
the  politician — otherwise^  in  the  American  wh«  takes  an  active 
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personal  interett  in  paUie  nffun^  hfginwing  wHh  tke  aatSkd 
office  and  oontinning  throogli  to  the  InigHi — rathnr  tliaa  in  the 
Phariiee,  who  woohl  introdooe  into  the  npaUie  the  doetriat 
that  prirate  or  indiTidnal  interart  in  gorenuBent  is  wnmg,  thift 
officeholding  doei  not  oonoern  the  peopk,  and  that  life  temue  ia 
office  is  both  viae  and  neceasary.    I  beliere,  too,  that  every  good 
American  citiien  is  a  politician.    It  ii  a  good  woid,  althiMigh  the 
Pharisee  voald  make  it  an  epithet.    He  aooata  the  word  politi- 
cian and  OSes  the  word  italeam^n      Onr  accepted  dictionarifli 
make  little  difference  between  politician  and  atatesman.    In  the 
eenx  that  anj  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  politics  is  a  pditicisn, 
as  he  is,  we    hare    millions    of    politicians   in  America.    In 
the  sense  tlut  a  man,  to  be  a  statiwnan   in    any    ooontiy, 
must  be  known  in  the  whole  world  of  statesmmy  we  haTe  wery 
few. 

As  the  town  meeting,  the  initial  morement  in  onr  gOTemment, 
is  the  anit  of  pablic  welfare,  so  may  it  be  that  the  politician  of 
the  town  meeting  may  be  not  only  the  best  citiiKn  of  his  own 
communit  J,  bat  the  most  useful  citixen  of  his  State.  Tor  the 
town  meeting  is  not  only  the  basis  of  liberty  in  American  goTem- 
ment,  but  withoat  it  liberty  would  soon  go.  It  is  the  absence  of 
the  town  meeting  in  the  South  which  is  responsible  for  the  absence 
of  both  home  rule  and  liberty  in  that  portion  of  the  country.  If 
the  South  had  the  town  meeting,  as  the  North  has  it, — otherwise, 
if  its  thousands  of  precincts  or  small  communities  had  the  right 
to  rule  in  their  own  affairs, — what  is  called  the  Southern  question 
now  in  politics  would  be  speedily  settled.  For  if  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  free  men  in  the  South  among  the  white  men  there, 
as  well  as  the  millions  of  free  men  among  the  black  people,  could 
make  a  start  in  politics,  if  they  could  make  this  precinct  Repub- 
lican, or  this  county  Republican,  or  that  district  Republican,  each 
according  to  its  honest  majority,  the  learen  would  soon  spread, 
and  the  South  be  put  in  line  with  its  own  true  interests,  and  no 
longer  left  an  oligarchy,  governed  by  centralized  tyrannies  at  the 
various  State  capitals.  The  coercion  and  disfranchisement  of  the 
black  men  of  the  South  are  the  cruelty  of  this  age.  Yet  nearly 
as  alarming  is  the  coercion  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Southern 
white  men  who  do  not  believe  in  the  bourbonism  of  Democratic 
rule  or  in  the  cruelty  of  Democratic  methods,  but  who  are  terror- 
ized into  stifling  their  own  consciences^  suppressing  their  own 
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principles,  and  acting  with  the  pai-ty  in  whose  doctrine  and  destiny 
they  do  not  believe. 

I  am  not  of  those  who  think  that  millions  of  Americans  may 
be  politically  smothered.  There  is  a  palsy  of  political  parties 
jnst  now  ;  but  Qod  can  cure  this  palsy,  as  he  can  the  other  plagaes 
that  fall  upon  men.  It  is  an  axiom  of  the  ages  that  unsettled 
questions  haye  no  pity  for  the  repose  of  nations  ;  and  any  sooth- 
sayer of  this  timid  time  who  thinks  that  six  millions  of  colored 
people  in  the  South,  twice  as  many  as  composed  the  people  of  the 
colonies  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  can  be  degraded  into  a 
servile  peasantry,  and  a  million  voters  permanently  disfranchised, 
little  comprehends  the  final  justice  of  man  or  the  overwatching 
justice  of  Ood.  Time  will  settle  this  question.  Timorous  poli- 
ticians or  lawmakers  of  to-day  may  postpone  the  settlemeiit,  as 
timorous  men  once  before  referred  the  question  of  slavery  from  a 
settlement  of  statesmanship  to  one  of  blood.  If  the  South  had 
the  town  meeting,  and  with  it  its  half-dozen  politicians,  with 
pride  of  party  and  love  of  liberty,  in  every  town  and  precinct,  it 
would  be  settled  on  Southern  soil  and  by  Southern  men,  and 
would  not  clog  the  way  all  the  time  in  the  national  capital. 

I  believe  in  the  politician,  and  am  not  afraid  of  the  word.  The 
American  politician  who  loves  his  country  is  the  best  American. 
This  country  will  never  be  in  danger  from  the  man  who  honorably 
spends  his  time  to  see  that  his  party  has  the  best  men  for  candi- 
dates and  his  government  the  best  men  for  officers.  Give  this 
kind  of  politicians  free  course,  and  we  shall  have  less  of  the  danger 
that  comes  through  rich  men  buying  high  offices  with  money,  and 
then  complacently  scouting  either  obligation  to  party  or  duty  to 
the  people  in  filling  them.  Nor  is  the  country  in  any  danger 
from  any  citizen  who,  having  seen  that  nine  times  in  ten  rascality 
in  office  follows  long  continuance  in  office,  demands  frequent 
changes  in  the  interest  of  the  public  service. 

The  Pharisee  would  change  all  this,  would  take  away  from 
the  people  this  interest  and  education  in  politics,  would  take 
away  from  the  million  Americans  holding  office  every  year  the 
education  they  thus  gain  in  government,  and  would  teach  the 
masses  of  Americans  to  be  indifferent  to  public  affairs.  He  would 
also  make  a  poor  citizen  of  a  man  in  order  to  make  him  a  good 
officer.  The  people  themselves  have  no  fear  of  the  politician. 
He  is  the  man  nearest  to  them.    He  has  to  renew  his  life  at  every 
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caacuB  and  in  erery  oonrention  and  at  eTery  election.  The  man 
pnblicity  in  politics  the  better;  the  more  actirity  the  betto. 
When  the  white  light  of  pnblicity  is  on  anything,  the  danger  ii 
gone.  A  ratholo  is  no  longer  a  rathole  after  the  san  shines  into 
it.  Instead  of  narrowing  the  number  of  men  who  shaQ  YiM. 
pablic  office,  instead  of  taking  away  pnblic  affairs  from  the  peo- 
ple, instead  of  educating  the  people  to  be  indifferent  in  politicil 
matters,  I  would  renew  the  custom  of  the  fethers,  and  teach  in  the 
home,  even  before  the  caucus  is  reached,  and  again  in  the  caucus, 
and  again  in  the  local  convention,  and  again  in  eyery  convention 
and  election,  until  the  top  is  reached,  that  every  boy  and  eveiy 
citizen  should  take  an  interest  in  the  proceedings  at  every  step, 
and  that  every  family  in  the  land  should  be  informed  in  regard 
to  it  as  well.  It  is  on  the  hearthstones  of  this  country  that  all 
great  political  questions  are  finally  settled. 

I  defend  also  the  honesty  of  the  politician.  I  know  personally 
of  the  generosity  of  the  men  of  politics.  Twenty-five  years'  par- 
ticipation in  active  politics  has  given  me  a  chance  to  look  in  the 
lion's  mouth.  I  can  recall  to-day,  looking  back  over  this  long 
stretch  of  time,  scarcely  any  men  who  have  made  money  in  politics. 
I  know  of  no  politician  who  has  become  rich  as  a  politician.  To 
find  those  who  find  fortune  and  gear  in  politics,  you  must  go  to 
the  corrupt  rule  of  Tammany  or  some  other  large  city.  I  believe 
that  it  may  be  asserted  as  true  that  ninety-nine  men  in  every 
hundred  spend  more  money  in  politics,  and  in  public  affairs  and 
for  the  public  good,  than  they  ever  gain  in  politics  or  from  any 
sort  of  office-holding  or  profit-sharing  in  government.  The 
presence  of  corruption  in  politics  is  greatly  overestimated. 
There  are  very  few  men  who  want  to  violate  the  honor  of  the 
Republic  or  dishonor  the  record  of  their  party.  No  man  who 
would  debauch  the  American  ballot  should  be  respected  by  his 
own  family.  For  the  purity  of  the  suffrage,  the  honesty  of  this 
government,  the  preservation  of  it  in  power  and  patriotism  to 
our  children,  are  far  more  to  any  and  all  of  us  than  anything 
of  party  success  or  power  or  personal  ambition  could  possibly 
be.  Not  merely  the  essayists  who  write  for  reform  on  salary 
are  honest.  The  great  masses  of  the  people  are  honest.  The 
rivalries  of  politics,  the  quarrels  of  party,  the  jealousies  and 
enmities  of  politicians  over  office,  are  many  and  often  shocking. 
But  so  in  this  poor  world  are  the  rivalries  and  jealousies  and 
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enmities  of  the  professions^  of  the  business  world,  and  even  of 
the  church.  We  are  all  poor  mortals,  and  God  must  have  some 
charity  for  us  all  in  our  mortality  and  weakness,  whether  we  be 
politicians,  Pharisees,  or  persevering  saints. 

It  is  the  cant  of  the  Pharisee  to  speak  of  the  cruelty  and 
heartlessness  of  politics  and  politicians.  I  have  seen  the  other 
side  of  the  shield.  I  have  studied  human  nature  in  politics  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  result  has  been  constantly  to  refresh 
my  faith  in  mankind,  in  the  good  intention  of  my  neighbor,  in 
the  honesty  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  I  have  seen  more  of  gen- 
erosity displayed  in  politics,  more  of  self-sacrifice,  than  in  any- 
thing else.  I  have  seen  men  display  more  activity  and  more  gen- 
erosity to  gain  office  for  friends  than  for  themselves.  I  have 
seen,  too,  as  so  many  blooming  flowers  on  the  wall  between  par- 
ties, that  freemasonry  between  men  of  honor  and  soul  in  different 
political  parties  which  leads  constantly  to  the  practice  of  human 
charity  and  individual  generosity.  You  may  go  to  the  depart- 
ments in  Washington,  and  you  will  find  there  that  the  world  of 
politics  takes  care  of  those  who  in  any  sense  appeal  to  its  heart. 
Nearly  every  distinguished  family  in  America  has  some  representa- 
tive in  those  departments.  It  is  one  of  the  customs  of  men  in 
politics,  when  they  find  the  descendant  of  a  man  who  has  served 
his  country  well  and  gone  his  way  to  another  world,  leaving  his 
family  poor,  to  care  for  that  descendant ;  and  the  politics  of  the 
ancestor  is  never  asked,  much  less  discussed. 

By  what  right  does  the  Pharisee  sneer  at  the  politician  ?  By 
what  right  does  the  professional  moralist  sneer  at  politics  ?  The 
hundred  years  or  more  of  American  politics  and  government  is 
disproof  of  the  sneers  of  both.  The  business  affairs  of  the  people 
have  been  conducted  more  scrupulously  and  more  accurately  than 
the  private  business  of  commerce  in  the  same  time.  There  have 
been  fewer  defalcations  and  fewer  rascalities  in  office,  in  propor- 
tion, than  in  private  life.  Who  are  the  politicians  who  have  made 
money  and  fortune  trafficking  in  the  public  name  or  national 
honor  ?  Of  the  six  thousand  seats  that  have  been  filled  in  Con- 
gress in  the  last  thirty  years,  who  are  the  politicians  who  have 
proved  dishonest  ?  Is  it  not  true  that,  where  one  public  official 
has  been  found  unworthy,  twenty  men  in  public  life  have  served 
the  government  for  a  third  of  the  return  which  they  could  have 
gained  in  the  business  world  or  the  professions  ? 
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Wliitt  was  Samuel  J.  ICiuiilall  but  a  politician?— the  man  i 
iwrvwl  his  country  uinl  kept  liiiuscif  i)oor ;  n-fuBcd  a  gift  of  fitly 
tliDQBani]  dollarfl  from  opiiknt  mercbtiiita,  anil  died  oa  a  bi-j 
worth  ten  dollars.  Who  has  been  a  more  typical  politician  in  (be 
lost  fifty  years  than  Oliver  I'.  Morton  or  John  A.  Lognn.  each 
rendi'riug  his  nation  and  his  poople  great  service,  and  dying  poor 
and  in  a  mortgaf^  home?  Uannibal  Ilamlin  ia  another  fair  and 
reprfwnUtiTe  type  of  the  politician,  nnd  the  wholo  conntry  nj- 
Turofl  the  Ameriouu  in  him  to-day,  and  forgets  the  RepublfcaD 
and  honors  the  politician.  So  might  we  cito  hnndrede  uf  tboa- 
sands  of  others.  Who  is  the  boss  in  politics,  or  the  local  or  Stale 
leader — that  great  bogy  who  is  now  conjared  np  by  the  PhariwM 
and  ntformcrs  with  which  to  frighten  the  people  ?  In  the  a 
neighborhood  he  is  the  man  who  docs  for  ]iis  party  what  the  d 
leader  doi«  for  hie  church.  He  keeps  its  political  lamps  triin 
and  burning.  In  the  district  or  Stat*  he  is  generally^ 
most  generous  man.  and  has  the  most  ambition  in 
and  pride  in  country,  who  does  a  work  so  gooti  and  from  a  n 
BO  pure  that  money  could  not  hire  it  done,  nor  merely  money  J 
a  man  able  to  do  it.  Why  ehould  every  other  orgnnixatiod 
hnman  affairs  have  a  leader,  and  not  politics  ?  The  cbnrch  i 
leader;  every  active  organization  must  have  a  leader: 
politics.  Ilerc  and  there  is  found  a  leader  who  may  be  unwoil 
He  is  not  a  boss  nntd  he  gets  to  be  unworthy,  and  then  1 
people,  acting  in  their  primary  capacity,  very  quickly  dispoa 
his  dishonesty  and  his  lordship.  No  boss  can  live  more  t\ 
year  in  this  country,  because  every  leader  has  to  renew  his  li 
the  hands  of  the  people  at  least  once  every  twelve  months. 
say  that  political  leaders  are  dishonest,  that  they  keep  a  long  J 
corrupt  reign  o(  power,  extending  over  years,  is  to  sav  t 
people  themselves  are  either  too  ignorant  to  know  s  disholi 
leader  or  too  dishonest  to  demand  honest  leadership. 

1  believe  also  in  practical  politics.  I  believe  that  when  ] 
jamin  Harrison  was  elected  President  of  the  United  Stat«a,  i 
platform  of  Republican  principles,  he  was  elected  to  ( 
those  principles,  and  was  expected  to  believe  that  Repiiblitj 
could  carry  thorn  out  better  than  Democrats.  WliotherbndM 
it  or  not.  the  Ilopubliciui  party  is  held  responsible  for  his 
act.  Every  Democrat  that  lie  retains  in  oftioo  he  becomes  rert 
Bible  for,  and  makes  the  Republican  party  responsible  for. 
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Democrat  proves  a  rascal  in  holding  office  under  a  Bepnblican 
administration^  the  Republican  party,  and  not  the  Democratic,  be- 
comes responsible  for  his  rascality,  and  the  people  will  so  hold. 
This  is  the  sense  found  at  the  level  of  common-sense,  and  the 
people  believe  in  it.  President  Harrison,  one  of  the  truest  of 
Americans  and  most  progressive  of  men,  has  from  the  first  sought 
to  test  to  the  marrow  the  good  that  was  reported  to  be  in  the  new 
reform.  He  has  tried  it  honestly  and  not  in  half  ways.  What 
has  been  the  result  ?  While  his  administration  was  in  its 
honeymoon,  or  for  the  first  year  and  a  half,  it  had  the 
polite  attention  and  courtesy  of  a  neutral  time.  Every- 
body wished  it  well  but  the  Mugwump,  who  never  wishes 
well  to  anything  Kepublican.  Yet  the  executive  persevered  in 
faithful,  patient  trial  of  the  new  idea.  President  Harrison  is 
a  sincere  Republican ;  as  sincere  and  earnest  as  any  one  in  the 
party,  past  or  present.  He  believes  more  in  the  modern  theory 
than  many  of  us  do  ;  and  he  may  be  right  or  he  may  be  wrong. 
Yet  the  first  two  years  of  his  administration,  with  all  its  mission- 
ary spirit  of  kindness  and  sacrificing  party  spirit,  has  not  placated 
the  Pharisee  nor  made  the  Mugwump  any  more  tolerant.  Over 
half  the  federal  offices,  places,  and  clerkships  under  the  control 
of  the  administration — a  hundred  thousand  or  more — are  held  by 
Democrats  still,  and  yet  no  Mugwump  paper  and  no  moral  essayist 
ever  lets  this  fact  come  into  the  light.  Nearly  or  quite  half  the 
places  abroad  are  still  filled  by  Democrats,  who  are  telling  the  out- 
side world  that  the  Rebellion  was  right,  that  the  election  of  Har- 
rison was  an  accident  where  it  was  not  gained  by  fraud,  and  that 
the  honest  people  of  the  United  States  will  come  into  power  again 
in  '93.  Democrats  have  not  only  been  retained  in  the  offices 
that  they  held  in  the  beginning,  but  many  Democrats  have  been 
appointed  or  reappointed  to  place. 

Among  the  earliest  and  most  tolerant  and  most  missionary  of 
President  Harrison's  acts  was  the  commissioning  of  ninety-eight 
Democratic  presidential  postmasters  who  had  been  appointed  by 
Cleveland.  Yet  the  Mugwump  paper  never  has  murmured  of 
these  facts  in  the  record  of  the  President.  The  Inter-State-Rail- 
way Commission,  an  agency  of  vast  power,  remains  Democratic 
gtill.  The  Civil-Service  Commission  is  more  unfriendly  and  more 
opposed  to  the  Republican  party  under  Harrison  than  it  was  under 
Cleveland.    Several  others  of  the  stronger  national  commissionB 
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or  ofllcuJ  boards  remain  Democmlic  in  the  Bepublicao  tioic.  Ani 
yet  the  IVeaident  u  iiot  ttvitl  from  thu  ooiutant  and  uiuiwiBj 
cwiwurc  of  ttM  Mugwump  ncil  Demoomtio  pn-aa  and  people  bj 
Rjawm  of  Uii*  or  niiTthinK  «-■!»<■  in  bis  wlminiMrntiau  which  spam 
the  Ik-oiocral  or  cxalu  the  Mugwump.  The  rxpurimc-nt  at  loirec- 
ing  thu  tomperatnre  of  the  K^pnblican  party  to  get  it  cold  enough 
for  the  Xlugwnmp  has  tailed  to  eaptnro  him  or  strengthen  the 
party.  If  ibf  present  ad niinirt ration  has  any  weakness  to  deck 
iU  otherwise  ajiotleas  reconl,  it  ia  that  it  luis  not  had  euooeh  et 
politic*  or  politioiwis  lu  it.  nor  enough  of  that  conlial,  infecUom; 
inapiring  [>arty  fellowship,  contributing  to  party  self-rwpect  and 
party  pride,  always  to  neceaeary  to  keep  any  poUlical  organijalion 
alive  and  self- respecting. 

The  iwliliciaiie  of  the  RupubUcan  name  are  those  who  belitTB 
in  their  party,  who  Ioto  its  principles,  and  work  always  ff^r  itf 

glory  luid  suoocsa ;  anil  thero  are  wx  millions  of  them a  strona 

and  splendid  amty.  capable  of  anything  which  is  good,  if  rightly 
led.  They  do  not  like  the  Mugwump  or  his  £a«la.  They  hare 
stxR  Ibiit  a  man  in  becoming  a  Mngwump  first  becomca  better 
than  his  purty,  and  nest  better  than  his  country.  The  average 
UepublicanH  are  content  to  be  as  good  as  their  party,  and  to  try 
to  be  as  good  as  their  country.  They  would  always  stand  in  tlie 
open  in  (loUticB — frank,  fearless,  candid,  positive,  and  plain. 
They  would  choose  Hepublicans  to  carry  out  Republican  prin- 
ciples. They  too  would  hare  a  rigid  cinl-service  examination, 
and  retain  faithful  public  servants,  and  make  promotions 
on  merit.  But  they  would  bavo  an  examination  wnich  ia 
practical,  which  would  be  conducted  by  the  diflereat  de- 
partments under  which  tlie  appuinteos  are  to  serve,  and  which 
would  test  the  men  and  women  practically  in  the  duties  thev  are 
to  discharge ;  and  would  have  these  appointed  by  the  heads  of 
the  departments,  as  directed  by  the  constitutiou,  and  not  selccU'd 
by  an  outside  agency  of  irresponsible  ofiiciaU.  absolutely  un- 
known to  the  constitution,  who  know  nothing  of  the  practical 
duties  required  by  the  dillerent  departments,  and  are  not  held  to 
any  reeponsibility  whatsoever  for  the  proper  conduct  of  such 
departments.  Tho  practical  Republican  politician  would  cou- 
dui't  this  practical  sort  of  ciiimi nation,  and  under  a  Republican 
administration  he  would  always  appoint  a  Republican  to  office. 

would  do  this  because,  from  scriptural  teaching  and  the 
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of  human  experience^  it  is  true  that  a  friend  always  serves  you 
better  than  an  enemy.  He  does  not  believe  in  a  life-holding 
class  in  office  in  America.  He  believes  in  the  honesty  of  his 
fellow-men.  He  believes  in  friendships,  in  politics  and  out,  and 
does  not  believe  that  the  people's  desire  for  a  change  in  office  is 
simply  to  give  some  other  mau,  as  a  man,  a  place. 

Practical  Republicans  believe  in  frequent  changes  for  the  pub- 
lic good.  When  the  people  at  the  polls  have  approved  of  a  party, 
they  believe  in  changes,  not  only  for  the  public  good,  but  to  carry 
out  the  principles  indorsed  by  the  people  at  the  polls,  and  also 
from  a  sense  of  party  pride.  They  did  not  expect,  after  the  elec- 
tion of  President  Harrison  as  a  Republican  President,  to  have 
continued  over  them  in  administrative  offices,  such  as  post-offices, 
revenue  places,  etc.,  the  same  Democrats  who  held  the  places 
under  President  Cleveland.  In  other  words,  they  believe  in  Re- 
publican officers  under  a  Republican  administration,  and  are 
ready  always  to  concede  Democratic  officers  under  a  Demo- 
cratic administration.  If  this  conclusion  is  not  true,  then 
the  Mugwump  is  right,  after  all,  and  all  political  parties 
in  America  ought  to  disband.  In  any  event  the  Re- 
publican party  cannot  continue  to  live  half-Mugwump  and 
half- Republican.  It  must  be  fair  to  itself  and  to  its  people 
in  1892,  if  it  cares  for  its  life,  and  must  declare  plainly  and  boldly 
for  one  thing  or  the  other — for  the  full  acceptance  of  the  Mug- 
wump theory  and  a  resolute  adherence  to  it  when  in  power,  and 
no  pretence  of  Republican  preference,  or  for  an  open  and  fearless 
Republican  theory  and  preference.  I  am  for  the  latter.  Let  it 
comprehend  an  actual  civil-service  reform,  but  let  it  be  a  practi- 
cal and  Republican  reform,  including  a  separation  of  the  appoint- 
ing power  from  the  legislative  power.  But  let  it  never  fall  below 
the  standard  of  party  self-respect  in  America — that  for  any  ad- 
ministrative office,  under  any  party's  rule,  a  man  who  belongs  to 
that  party  can  be  found  good  enough  to  fill  it. 

J.  S.  Clakkso:^^. 
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CAN  A  POOR  GIBL  GO  TO  COLLEGEr 
CAXkpoore^lgo  tocollejiicf  It  is  coovenient  lo  limit  to  n  few  leading 
collcgw  tbia  Iniiuirj  aa  to  nhoio  Knd  how  pocuul.irr  Hid  is  accegslble  ui 
i«ouicnstudents.andit  wili  benulllciuit  toconafdrr  Dtwton.  COriieil,  C«Ji- 
fomia,  Kansas  Michigan,  Syracuse,  Westefau,  auil  Wisconsin  utUviHvitin, 
Brju    Uawr,    Smilb,  Vaasar,  oiiil  WeUeslcy  coUcgca,   ikad   Uie   llarrud 

lu  the  Slst«  nolverBitiea,  Califunilu,  Ktuisas,  Mji'higan,  bud  V 
It  Is  ivcll  IcDOwn  that  tuition  1b  free,  bnt  no  tonn  of  pociuilary  aj 
gtien  iindergrsdiiat«D.  The  ueceaaaj?  expenses  of  rewdence  average,  fcr  the 
econoniical,  about  f£iO  a  year.  Even  this  sum,  in  t^e  absence  of  all  scholor- 
Bhips,  is  sufBciest  to  prevent  man;  etudeitts  from  eDjojing  the  privIlegM  of 
the  Qniverelties  which  the  bountj  of  thea«  States  opens  to  theLr  moiv  well- 
fa)-do  children.  The  necessity  of  living  away  from  home  alone  rendcre  the 
tinlversity  education  an  unattainable  luxury  for  many  who  have  been  able  to 
BOente  ample  preparation  at  the  local  high-schools. 

gyracuBe  Unlversily  is  reatriuted  iu  the  aid  it  may  ^ye  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  student's  note  in  lieu  of  the  annoal  chaise  of  fOO  for  tultloo— a  (onn 
of  assistance  granted  at  ComoU  also. 

In  Ihe  eight  remitluiiig  colleges,  exclusive  of  that  help  which  is  given 
privately  to  the  stadeot  by  iudlviduals,  and  which  cannot  be  estimated,  ami 
the  small  amounts  won  by  competition  for  tbe  few  prizes  tor  special  excel- 
lence which  have  been  founded,  pecuniary  assintaoce  lo  women  Bows  from 
three  sourcca— the  endowed  stholarships,  "permanent"  and  "collegi^ald" 
funds,  and  student-aid  societies. 

At  Boston,  Cornell,  and  Wesleyan  universities  there  are  acbolanhipa 
open  alike  to  both  men  and  women.  At  BmtODtherearc  three  sucbscholar- 
shipa ;  tbelr  value  equals  the  charge  for  tuition,  their  tenure  is  for  one  year, 
and  two  are  now  held  by  women.  At  Cornell  there  are  12S  State  scbolar- 
sblpa,  covering  only  the  charge  for  tuition,  which  are  given  annually,  ooe  In 
each  assembly  diatJHct,  upon  a  competitive  entrance  examination,  and  on 
tenable  four  years.  During  the  year  ISSBSJ  twenty-six  were  held  by  wonieii. 
It  is  impossible  to  tell  exactly  bow  many  of  them  women  have  held  Blnoe^ 
but  It  is  oDlcl ally  stated  that  they  certainly  hold  apereentage  probably  maro 
than  proportionate  to  thi^lr  numbers.  There  are  also  twenty-tour  Bcholar- 
ships,  of  an  annual  value  of  $200,  and  tenable  four  years.  They  are  awarded 
by  competitive  examination,  six  each  year.  Three  are  now  held  by  women. 
At  Wesleyan  the  forty -eight  Seney  scholarships  are  open  to  both  sexes  nptw 
e<iual  tertni.  Their  annual  value  to  a  student  ranges  from  fSO  to  91SS, 
They  are  t<Miabie  ou«  year.    Eight  are  held  by  vromeu.    Tl 
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indefinite  number  of  scholarships,  available  at  the  discretion  of  the  presi- 
dent, which  yield  free  tuition,  the  equivalent  of  f75.  The  Seney  scholar- 
ships are  awarded  for  work  done  In  the  preceding  college  year.  By  the  Cor- 
nell method  the  entering  student  may  obtain  aid  which  is  available  at  once, 
while  under  the  Wesleyan  system  he  receives  his  first  scholarship  only  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sophomore  year.  The  holders  of  State  scholarships  at  Ck>r- 
nell  are  eligible  to  the  university  scholarships;  and  the  holders  of  tuition 
scholarships  at  Wesleyan  to  the  Seney.  During  the  year  188^-S9  six  holders 
of  Seney  scholarships  received  tuition  also. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  OPEN  TO  BOTH  MKN  AND  WOMKN. 


College. 


Boston 

Cornell 

University 

Stote  ... 
Wesleyan 

Rndowed.. 

Tuition. . . . 


Annual 

Number. 

value  to 

student. 

3 

$100 

24 

200 

512 

75 

48 

50  to  155 

X 

75 

Charge 

for 
tuition. 


Tenure. 


$100 
75» 


1  year 


75 


4 
4 

1 
1 


•« 
«• 


•« 

•« 


Held  by 
women, 
188&-8). 


Compct- 

lilve  en- 

tranoe. 


3 
26t 

8 
9 


6 
128 


Number 

of 

women 

students. 

1888-801 


122 

72 


13 


*  Raised.  June,  1889,  to  9125. 

t  Tear  ir86>7. 

t  Indefinite  number. 


SCHOLAKSHIPS  OPEN  TO  WOMEN  ONLT. 


College. 

Number, 

188K-88. 

Annual 
value  to  stu- 
dent. 

Charfrefor 
tuition. 

Competitive 
entrance. 

t 

Tears  tena- 
ble. 

Boston 

32 
12 
12 

75 

2tf 
12 

$100 
200 
200 
3U0 

00 
50 
♦ 
300  to  400 
400 

300 

•  • 

50 

$100 

100 

75 

100 

Bryn  Mawr 

•domeU       

Bolth    .  

3 

3 

4 

4 

1 

4 

Vassar  

100 

1 

4 

WeUeeler 

loot 

..            ....•*•.. 

••••••               •••* 

tFree  tuition. 

tHenceforth  $150. 

**  Board  and  tuition,  henceforth  $330. 


Of  the  scholarships  open  to  women  only,  thirty-two  are  at  Boston  Uni- 
rersity  and  yield  $100  each.  Twelve  given  by  Bryn  Mawr  yield  f200  a  year, 
and  were  awarded  upon  a  competitive  entrance  examination.  At  Cornell 
the  twelve  Sage  scholarships  have  yielded  9200  annually,  and  three  of  these 
were  open  each  year  to  the  competition  of  entering  students.  In  October, 
18B8,  the  Sage  scholarships  were  abolished.  At  Smith  College  two  >tcholar 
•hips  yield  $900  each,  and  two  yield  $60;  while  one  of  $30  is  awarded  an 
noiilly  on  the  result  of  the  entrance  examination.  In  addition,  the  college 
glTW  free  tuition  **  to  every  student  who  is  unable  to  complete  a  collegiate 
VOU  CLII. — NO.  414,  40 
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edacstloQ  without  such  old," — to  ftn  average  of  eeveiitj'-Brs  stndeiiU  Md) 
jear.  At  Vaasar  eight  BchoUntilps  yield  OEtween  9300  and  9*00.  Ooe  ot 
these  waa  recantiy  ofTcrvi]  at  Chicago,  by  the  Western  AbhocIaUoh  oI  V—f 
amm,  aa  a  local  entranco  BcholnrHbip.  A  limited  number  of  local  scboUi- 
E  Alpa.  coTBTing  (nw  lultloo,  haw  iiecn  offered  b;  the  tn>st«ea  for  the  next 
BcirilceBfear.  Twonly-aU endowed  BcbolarBhlpeatWellcsley  yield  anaFerafce 
if  fSOO ;  and  a  proTislon  ba'i  been  made  bj  which  five  studeblAreciviTe  ftC^ 
and  another  by  wUcb  twelve  others  receive  the  full  cost  of  board  and 
tuition. 

At  Bcvernl  eollegea  there  aro  "  eollege-ald  "  funds,  which  are  collected 
every  year  by  tbe  offlccrs  and  friends  of  the  rolleges,  or  voted  from  the  but- 
pluB  In  the  college  trusHury.  Boet^n  and  Wesleyan  universities  and  Welle*- 
i'by  College  are  fortunate  In  the  possession  of  student-aid  societies.  The 
IS  gathered  from  these  sources  vary  widely  from  year  to  year.  In  •  very 
tew  cases  tbe  beneHciarles  of  these  funds  are  also  holders  of  scholatBhiiak, 
The  ^d  given  a  student  ranges  from  935  up,  At  Vassor  and  VTelleAley,  In 
rare  cases  a  maxim  um  of  f400aiid  V300,  rospi^ctlvely,  la  reached.  Boston 
University,  through  ita  student-aid  society,  aasiat«d  tblrteen  girls,  giving 
theni  a  total  of  ?71fl.  Five  students  of  the  Harvard  Annex  received  ¥3)0 
apiece,  tbe  equivalent  of  tuition.  Vassar,  from  Its  "penniuieut~  funds, 
helped  thirty-seven,  with  a  total  of  85,475,  and,  through  the  efforts  of  ita 
president,  fifteen, with  12,950,  Wellealej  gave,  ineluding  the  endowed 
acholarsbips  already  enumerated,  (14,253  to  eighty-two  students.  Cornell 
has  a  small  loan  fund,  which  Is  augmented  by  special  appropriations  froni 
year  to  year.  Ehiring  1898-07,  ^i^wasloaned  to  tiiree  women.  Nothing  was 
lent  women  during  tbe  past  year.  Wesleyan.  also,  is  able  sometimes  to  lend 
small  sums  from  a  fund  held  by  a  atudcnt-aid  society.  The  loans  aro  gener- 
ally to  girls  In  their  Junior  or  senior  year,  and  do  not  exceed  $100.  Th«y  an 
given  with  tbe  understanding  that  tbe  principal  shall  be  ivturned  wllb  sim- 
ple interest. 

The  alummc  of  Vassor.  together  with  the  very  larse  body  of  non-gradu- 
ate formerstudenta,  are  now  formingastndent-ald  society,  while  the  stu- 
dents of  tbe  "  Annex  "  ore  also  appealing  to  post  members  for  support  (or 
Bcbolafsbips. 


Oollese. 

eoffoDda. 

■•  Student 
AidSoc." 

'  ColleB*- 
Ald"fnnd. 

Nnmbfr 
Bided.  ISaS- 

88. 

AinmiDt 
aivBD. 

Yes. 

W 

ma 

IS 

M 

1  '.isi 

■'Hmw 

'"yai;" 

Yea 

' 

r:S 

*  InclndinB  those 


Besides  aiding  through  direct  gifts  or  loans  of   money,  tbe   at 
icletlesarc  sometimes  able  to  render  good  service  I 'f  bringing  t< 
»,  opporlunltiee.  and  ways  of  self-help. 
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The  amount  of  aid  rendered  through  these  Tarious  channels  may  be 
oiunmed  up  thus,  in  its  money  equivalent :  Wellesley,  $18,103  to  99  students ; 
Vassar,  $11,165  to  65;  Smith,  $8,420  to  about  80;  Cornell,  an  estimated  total 
of  $4,950  to  41  individuals ;  Boston,  $4,146  to,  perhaps,  47 ;  Bryn  Mavrr,  $2,400 
to  12 ;  Wesleyan,  $1,575  to  11 ;  and  the  Harvard  "  Annex,**  $1,000  to  5  persons. 
The  total  given  by  these  eight  colleges  was  $51,759.  A  single  college  for  men 
was  able  to  disburse  during  the  same  time  not  less  than  $63,000  to  its  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Mention  might  also  be  made  of  a  voluntary  gpiild  at  Ck>mell,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  pay  a  small  sum  to  constitute  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  sick 
who  may  need  assistance ;  and  of  the  Eliot  Cottage  at  Wellesley,  whose 
reiiidents  save  $75  a  year  of  their  expenses  by  a  form  of  cooperative  house- 
keeping. A  repetition  of  the  brief  list  of  fellowships  completes  the  tale  of  the 
aid  accessible  to  women  students.  Cornell  offers  eight  fellowships  of  an 
^tinn^i  value  of  $400 ;  three  are  held  by  women.  Wesleyan  presents  one, 
valued  at  $150,  for  which  no  woman  has  ever  competed.  Bryn  Mavrr  offers 
five,  worth  $430  each,  to  graduates  of  any  coUege,  and  a  European  fellowship 
of  $500  a  year  to  a  graduate  of  Bryn  Mavrr.  Vassar  offers  free^  tuition,  $100, 
to  resident  graduates.  The  Association  of  Western  Alumnce  recently  as- 
signed, for  one  year,  a  fellowship  of  $350  to  Michigan  University.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  offers  nine  to  both  sexes. 

FELLOWSHIPS. 


College. 

Number. 

Held  by  women, 
18&-89. 

Value. 

Pryn  Mawr. .....  t  ...  - 

6 

1 
8 

1 

• 

1 
9 

5 
1 
8 

1 
8 

$175 
600 
400 

OOTDcii  !!!!'.'!!!.*!.!!'.!!.!!!!!!!!!!. 

Michigan 

TSO 

Weoleyan 

100 
150 

Wisconsin 

*Frot.  tuition,  number  unlimite 

d. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  of  the  scholarships  enumerated  as  held  by 
women,  including  the  amount  given  at  the  **  Annex,*'  160  represent  the 
equivalent  of  tuition  or  less.  Were  the  scale  of  living  at  these  colleges  the 
same  as  in  the  towns  where  State  universities  exist,  it  might  be  said  that,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  holders  of  these  scholarships,  the  respective  colleges  are 
brought  to  the  basis  of  the  State  universities. 

Of  fifty-seven  scholarships  which  yield  more  than  the  cost  of  tuition,  not 
more  than  nineteen  now  equal  the  whole  sum  charged  for  the  necessary  col- 
lege expenses,  and  several  of  these  are  not  usually  awarded  in  their  entirety. 
These  full  scholarships  are  the  twelve  scholarships  provided  by  the  Stone 
Foundation  at  Wellesley,  that  given  by  the  Western  Association  of  Vassar 
Alunmae,  and  those  which  have  been  endowed  at  Vassar.  The  income  of 
seven  scholarships  at  Vassar  was  awarded  to  twelve  students,  in  sums  rang- 
ing from  $100  to  $100.  The  permanent  funds,  known  as  the  ** Auxiliary** 
and  "  M.  Vassar,  Jr..**  funds,  are  restricted  to  a  maximum  award  of  $200. 
The  smallest  sum  given  from  them  was  $75.  The  maximum  ard  minlm^ni 
awards  from  the  '*  College* Aid  **  fund  were  $400  and  $100,  but  $200  was  the 
average. 
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The  Income  o(  the  Wellesley  stholarahlpa  Is  appropriated  yearly  nnder 
th6  direction  of  tbe  Stadents'-Aid  Soclel.j.  Tbe  awards  for  any  collefce  J^tl 
aremadeatameeting  held  In  the  preceding  May.  The  Income  of  the  twenty' 
6\x  endoned  acbolarships  ranges  from  $2B0  k>  931d.  The  averafse  is  93ai. 
This  tocome  during  the  past  year,  together  wfth  what  was  returned  by 
former  beneQcIarieg  and  wbat  was  ral'^d  by  the  society, amoiintnl  ta$14.£i3. 
and  was  awarded  to  eighty-two  stndents  In  sums  varying  with  tbe  needs  of 
the  applicants-  The  largest  amount  gircu  to  one  person  was  9301),  the  sum 
tbere  charged  f<:ir  board  and  tuidun.  The  entln  interest  of  one  of  tbeae 
Bcholarslifps  is  rarely  Klvcn  to  one  student,  altbouffb  "the  daughters  of 
mUsioiisries  and  small-salaried  ctersjmen  nsually  recciTS  tbe  entire 
amount,"  This  practice  accords  with  theTieweipreased  by  Professor  Maria 
Mitchell,  who  once  said;  "1  have  learned  to  believe  that  in  urease  is  It  best 
to  give  tbe  whole  expenses  asBJi  aid— that  It  must  not  be  made  too  easy  to 
be  helped  along.  AstrogKleisgood  tor  tbeyoung."  Large  bequests  have 
been  given  ill  harmony  with  this  opinion,  restricted  to  tbe  parlial  payment 
of  the  students'  eipcnaes.  To  aid  tbe  largest  number  possible  Is  tbe  Almost 
universnl  custom  of  tbe  colleges,  and  therefore  tbe  sum  given  to  each  AppU- 
(MUiC  Is  usually  small.  The  consequence  ia  that  tbe  greater  number  of  those 
who  are  helped  must  have  atinosl  adequate  private  resources.  Moreover, 
the  general  policy  of  the  colleges  is  to  help,  first,  those  who  have  nearly 
completed  their  course,  those  wbo  bare  been  in  residence  and  proved  tbeir 
capacity.&nd  to  give  aid  "at  critical  times,  when  wiifaout  it  stndents  would 
have  to  give  np  their  college  course."  The  preference  is  also  often  given  to 
those  in  tbe  reguiiir  courses  aud  to  those  who  expect  to  complete  the  term 
of  reaideoco  required  for  a  degree.  While  such  discriminations  seem  reason^ 
able,  they  work  undoubtedly  to  the  disadvantage  ot  the  young  applicant 
from  the  preparatory  school.  A  few  partial  scholarships  have  been  deB- 
oitcly  assigned  to  candidates  for  the  freshman  class.  Bryn  Mawr.  the  tables 
show,  offers  three  annually ;  Cornell,  one  In  eocb  assembly  district  of  New 
York,  and  six  for  general  competition  ;  Smith  College,  one  each  year,  and 
Vassarafew  localscboUrsblpn,  besides  the  Chicago  acboUi«hlp,  covering 
all  charges,  which  becomes  available  once  In  a  four  years. 

Other  restrictions  limit  the  eligibility  of  candidates.  Bryn  Mawr's  twelve 
scbotarahips  ore  given  only  to  members  ot  the  society  ot  Friends — the  only 
privilege  extended  tbem— tiecaute  the  founder,  a  Friend,  wished  to  bulp  ad- 
vanced education  among  his  sect.  Ot  the  scbolarablps  at  Smith,  one  of  tha 
larger  gives  the  preference  to  the  daughters  of  missionaries  or  to  those  pre- 
paring tor  torelga  missionary  work,  while  one  ot  the  smaller  is  really  a  priie 
open  to  members  of  tbe  junior  class,  pruScIent  students  ot  Shakespeare. 
Three  of  the  Vassar  scholorshipa  are  "subject  to  the  nomination  ot  tbe 
founder."  One  gives  the  preference  to  members  of  the  Dutch  Betormcd 
Church  and  one  to  daughters  ot  clerymen  of  the  Protestant  Episcop«i) 
Church,  Locality  is  an  element  which  enters  into  the  award  of  one  schului- 
ship  at  Boston  University,  which  is  available  tor  a  resident  of  Washington 
only,  and  into  tbe  assignment  ot  the  income  of  92 i.OO^J  of  OdO  ot  tbe  Vossat 
funds  to  tbe  twoeQt  of  the  children  of  residents  ot  Ponghkeepsie. 

In  general,  there  Is  no  understanding  that  those  holding  Bcbolarshlp* 
shall  repay  what  they  receive  wbenever  they  shall  become  able  ao  to  do,  kt 
though  from  tbe  special  funds  money  is  both  given  and  loaned.  MttrU 
Mitchell's  experience  is  that  most  girls  prefer  to  borniw,  ami  that  *"  tha  'wmtf 
carefulness  to  repay  a  loan  is  a  chock  upon  unnecessary  expvi 
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as  some  yery  sensible  girls  are  timid  about  a  loan,  I  should  say»  *  Give/  but 
give  Just  the  amount  sufficient  to  bridge  over  the  difficult  place.  Do  not 
make  the  journey  unnecessarily  easy. **  The  choice  between  gifts  and  loans 
involves  a  question  of  great  delicacy.  Either  may  foster  desirable  and  unde- 
sirable qualties  in  the  recipient.  A  knowledge  of  the  character  and  circum- 
stances of  the  beneficiary  is  an  indispensable  aid  to  a  wise  decision,  unless, 
as  at  Cornell  and  Bryn  Mavrr  and  Wesieyan,  the  award  be  based  purely 
upon  scholarship. 

Five  English  colleges  for  women  afford  a  suggestive  contrast.  In  Girton, 
Newnham,  and  Halloway  colleges  and  Lady  Margaret  and  Somerville  halls, 
inquiry  disclosed  nlnctv-two  scholarships  ranging  in  value  from  $175  to  $420. 
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College. 


GirtoiL 

Hnlloway 

Lady  Margaret. 

Newnham 

Somerville 


Minimum  Number  of  Number  of 
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Maximum 

annual 

students. 

scholar- 

annnal 

annual 

charge. 

18S8-87. 

ships. 

value. 

value. 

$525 

81 

27 

$200 

$i20 

««9 

•  • 

27 

250 

250 

500 

81 

3 

175 

175 

875 

122 

28 

250 

250 

430 

27 

7 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Tenure  in 
years. 
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These  scholarships,  as  a  rule,  are  awarded  upon  the  entrance  examinations, 
ag^gregato  merit  alone  being  considered,  or  together  with  distinction  in  some 
groups  of  studies,  the  classics,  mathematics,  political  economy.  The  winner 
rests  secure  in  its  enjoyment  and  free  from  anxiety  for  three  years,  the  term 
of  residence  required  for  a  degree,  but  she  may  forfeit  it  bv  unsatisfactory 
work.  Some  of  these  scholarships  may  be  augmented  in  case  a  student  re- 
quires further  assistance,  but  only  one  scholarship  may  be  held  by  the  same 
student.  Provision  is  also  made  by  Girton  and  Newnham  for  loans  upon 
easy  terms. 

The  proportion  of  scholarships  to  the  whole  number  of  students  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  In  American  colleges,  the  academic  year  is  a  fourth 
shorter,  and  the  expenses  of  residence  nearly  as  much  greater.  The  advan- 
tages which  they  present  over  the  American  method  lie  in  their  award  to 
those  about  to  enter,  in  their  fixed  tenure  and  well-defined  conditions,  and 
in  the  certainty  of  their  becoming  available  to  new-comers  at  a  time  pre- 
viously announced.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  they  were  founded,  in  many 
cases,  by  different  guilds— the  Cloth  workers*  Company,  the  Drapers',  and  the 
Goldsmiths*. 

A  sincere  appreciation  of  the  great  good  which  the  scholarships  existing 
in  American  colleges  for  women  confer  upon  their  fortunate  recipients  is  not 
inconsistent  with  a  recognition  of  the  limitations  to  their  usefulness  which 
the  stand-point  of  the  penniless  aspirant  for  a  higher  education  discloses. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  socialist's  point  of  view. 

There  comes  a  time  in  the  course  of  most  secondary  schools  when  every 
girl  must  decide  whether  she  shall  choose  a  college  preparatory  course. 
Before  admission  to  some  Latin  schools  she  must  sign  a  paper  stating  lier 
intention  of  entering  college.  The  circumstances  of  her  family  are  such,  let 
us  suppose,  that  she  can  hope  for  no  aid  from  her  natural  supporters*  or» 
perhaps,  none  further  than  a  place  in  the  home  circle  and  her  most  neoM* 
•ary  personal  expenses.   She  shows  more  than  average  ability  m 
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Her  healtb  is  f;ood,  &nd  she  i«  cnger  tat  a  better  edacatJon.  Most  a  colk^ 
counw,  as  somo  afflnn,  be  jilaccil  for  her  in  tha  sajoe  cateeory  witb  &  carriAf^ 
and  pairor  poiat-lace  and  dlamoudal  la  it  merely  a  luxur;  wUcb  bet  cir< 
camstanres  make  it  toUj  to  dream  off 

SliH  caretultf  conalders  all  the  poastbilitlca.  The  opportunity  for  a 
thorough  preparation  lies  witbio  her  grasp,  but  she  ^ca]iIl^s  that,  QDdcr  the 
existing  oonditioDs  of  college  requiremp^ta  tor  admission.  It  Is  iisnall;  unwise 
tor  a  Htudent  who  cannot  go  ta  college  to  choose  a  preparatory  course.  The 
opportuoitiea  farself-supportat,  our  coUegos  are  known  to  be  vety  limited. 
There  is  an  occasional  chance  for  the  more  advanced  stadent«  to  tutor,  a 
limited  amount  ot  clerical  and  library  work  to  be  done,  and  fortuitous  em- 
ployment of  Tarlous  kinds— all  welcome  helps,  but  uncertain  supports.  The 
president,  of  Cornell  has  said  very  truly  that  the  distinction  between  skilled 
and  unaklUed  labor  holds  true  ot  the  employment  open  to  students  aa  [n  all 
other  claaaes.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  atrnggling  woman  student,  as  well 
as  those  with  less  intellectual  ambitions,  suffers  from  the  prevalent 
merclal  discrimination  against  her  sex.  She  is  hampered  also  by 
numerous  social  prejudices  than  her  ambitious  brother.  Ralph  Wi 
Emerson  mi){bt  eke  oat  his  narrow  means  by  serrlng  as  a  waiter  In  tbe 
lege  commons  without  detriment  to  his  social  standing;  yet  that  k 
would  be  brave  Indeed  who  would  dare  imitate  his  example.  U  she 
be  entirely  Belf-reliant.  yenrsmiiHt  pass,  under  the  presentconilitiona  of  the 
employment  and  recompense  of  women,  before  she  can  save  enough  to  attain 
her  desires. 

Meanwhile  she  Is  growing  rusty  in  tbe  preliminary  atadies  and  less 
adapted  to  college  routine,  while  the  entrance  examination  becomea  more 
and  more  formidable.  The  partial  scholarships  may  suffice  for  her  friend 
who  In  health,  charaeter,  and  mental  capacity  is  not  her  superior,  but  whose 
purse  happens  to  be  alittlc  better  filled,  so  that  she  can  afford  to  incur  the 
greater  part  or  at  least  a  half  ot  Ibe  expense  of  college  life,  and  for  a  tew  ot 
thoac  who  live  in  tbe  near  neigbhorhood  of  a  college  and  who  need  only  the 
equivalent  of  tuition,  orwbose  home  is  a  little  more  distant  and  whorequire 
a  small  additional  allowaoce  for  tbe  daily  travelling  expenses.  But  the 
necessity  of  living  at  any  of  thene  colleges  entails,  besides  travelling  and  per- 
sonal expenses,  a  minimum  outlay  of  from  (350  to  $300,  in  addition  to  the 
fees  for  tuition.  She  who  bas  enough  to  secure  n  foothold,  and  to  show  ot 
what  stuff  she  is  made,  may  hope  to  secure  tbe  larger  grants  given  to  iiiem- 
bcra  of  thehighercoUege  classes,  but  tbe  breaks  in  tbe  ranks  at  the  end  ot 
tbe  freshman  and  sophomore  years  too  oft«n  disclose  how  many  bave  been 
disappointed. 

Tbe  plans  of  the  penniless  girl  necessarily  rest  upon  tbe  chance  ot  secnr- 
tng  a  full  scholarship.  Aglanceatthe  tables  reveals  the  paucity  of  amply- 
endowed  scholarships.  Mot  long  ago,  when  n  single  full  scholarship  was 
ottered  for  competition  among  pupils  of  Chicago  preparatory  schools,  twenty 
eager  girls  applied — to  tbe  disappointment,  of  course,  ot  nineteen.  Nor  is 
it  in  Chicago  alone  that  thedeaire  for  a  college  education  exists  among  tliow 
of  tbe  empty  pockota  Their  letters  are  found  in  every  college  presidmt's 
mailbog.  In  the  faceof  so  great  competition  and  so  many  adverse  probabili- 
ties, nmst  she  not  throw  prudence  and  foresight  to  the  winds  If  she  prepare 
for  college,  trusting  that  the  cAawrc*  may  turn  in  her  favor)  One  conclu- 
sion la  inevitable:  tbe  existing  circunistances  give  an  almost  nnqoallfled 
negative  to  the  question,  "  Can  a  poor  girl  go  to  college  t " 
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Wli&t  shall  be  donol  The  erample  of  tlio  lady  principal  of  Lad;  Mar- 
garet UiJl  might  be  followed.  In  l^S  she  opened,  at  heronn  rislcaBmall 
bouae,  under  liie  name  St.  Hugh's,  tor  the  reception  of  students  of  narrow 
means,  at  lower  fees,  and  witli  a  differtnt  scale  of  livivg  ai<d  accommodalio«. 
This  would  Bupplemeut  the  existing  partial  scbolorBhips.  It  is  eTlilent.alBO, 
that  scholarships  covering  the  expense  of  board  and  tultloa  during  the  Drst 
college  ;ear  are  needed,  Id  order  to  open  the  path  from  the  preparatory 
schools.  Becentl;  a  citisen  of  New  York  has  geaeroualj  provided  for  a  few 
Bcholarships  to  be  given  boys  in  the  city  schools  who  desire  to  enter  the  Col- 
lege ot  the  Cit7  0(  New  York,  and  a  pubUc-apirited  citisen  of  Fall  River. 
Hoss.,  has  given  (1,000  to  establlab  prixes  for  the  graduates  of  the  schools  of 
that  city.  These  two  cases  prove  the  existeace,  in  men  of  wealth,  ot  a  phil- 
anthropic spirit  combined  with  an  Interest  in  the  local  schools,  and  pointe 
out  the  direction  in  which  the  friends  of  higher  education  ot  women  should 
lead.  The  endowment  of  full  local  Bcbolarsbips.  wherever  good  schools  pro- 
vide free  preparation  for  college,  to  be  awarded  annually,  under  equitable 
and  perfectly  understood  conditions,  with  a  fixed  tenure,  would  open  to 
many  girls,  nbo  have  every  qualification  except  mopey,  an  opportunity  to 
prove  tbeii  fitness  tor  realizing  their  reasonable  and  worthy  aspirations. 

Aj-ics  Uatks. 

TIGHT-LACING  FOR  MONKEYS. 

Tax  amfeba  constricts  itself  around  the  middle  by  a  p^r  ot  invisible  cor- 
sets until  tt  Is  actually  cut  In  Iwi^n.  Thai  the  improvement  of  its  beauty  is 
a  {actor  In  the  purpose  of  this  gradual  vivlblsectlon  Is  scarcely  probable,  al- 
though in  certain  stagea  ot  the  process  the  form  of  the  fashionable  belle  is 
most  strikingly  suggested.  However  that  may  be.  the  most  imporluit  reault 
la  the  reproduction  of  its  kind.  Cutting  ileelf  In  two  In  the  middle  is  not 
hari-kari,  but  rc]uvenatloo  ;  not  death,  but  the  reduplication  of  life.  Instead 
of  one  dead  amteba,  lo  1  there  are  two  living  ones,  equally  young  and  with 
equal  promise  of  a  numerous  posterity. 

Recent  experiments  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  have  been  tried  upon 
female  monkeys.  They  were  put  into  plaslotMif-parls  Jackets.  In  boitation  of 
stays,  and  a  tigbt  baudagowas  pot  around  tlie  waist  to  imltatea  petticoat 
band.  Several  of  the  unfortunate  subjects  died,  and  all  showed  signs  of 
Injuries  reanlting  from  the  treatment. 

Now,  the  monkey  is  one  of  the  most  highly  organised  of  animals,  and  to 
Joslify  BO  gross  and  cruel  a  violation  of  nature's  exquisite  handiwork  there 
oan  be  only  three  hypotheses. 

First,  It  ma;  hare  been  an  att«mpt  to  reproduce  the  species  by  artlQdal 
fitfUtK,  after  the  manner  of  the  amceba.  If  this  was  the  purpose  of  the  ex- 
periment. It  was  a  disastrous  failure.  Instead  of  two  monkeys,  the  result 
wos.  In  scvBrsl  instances,  no  monkey,  and  In  all  the  other  Instances  a  sadly 
deteriomted  monkey.  In  this  connection  It  may  be  remarked  that,  whenever 
the  espF'riment  has  been  tried  upon  another  group  of  primalef.  the  bimana, 
the  result  has  been  the  same.  It  has  not  tended  to  the  reproduction  ot  the 
spedes — quite  the  contrary—and  In  many,  many  Instances  It  has  ended  in  no 
prlmstA,  or  in  a  sadly  deteriorated  primate.  The  attempt  to  multiply 
alther  the  almjan  or  the  human  species  by  arno^oicf  jisston  must  be  given 
up  as  hopeless. 
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rules  of  modem  fashioiuible  art.  "  Sinoe  Darwin  and  blest 
compelled  us  to  admit  tbelr  blood  relaUonship  with  mustflrea,"  the  aathetlo 
eiperimeut^ra  may  haw  thought,  "let  us  at  laost  mitigate  the  humllistion  bf 
making  tliem  as  presentable  bb  poeaiblo."  If  this  was  their  purpose,  the  re' 
suit  was,  to  sa;  the  leuat,  dlaappolntiag.  The  "  poor  relations  "  did  not  be- 
coDie  rariahinglf  beautiful,  even  with  the  moat  approved  hour-glosH'lUce 
CQDtour.  On  the  coDtrory,  their  phjsiirol  charms  were,  if  possible,  even  less 
altm-ing  than  ever.  Their  countenances  lost  much  of  their  characteristic 
vivacltj,  without  gsiningpercoptibiy  in  refined  [ntellectuolibyof  exprexsiou; 
and  Ihelr  shoulders  and  arms,  never  remarkably  buxom,  became  more  and 
more  skinny  and  bony  aa  the  experiment  progressed. 

Similar  effects,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  bare  been  often  observed  in  the  case 
of  the  other  group  of  primates  to  which  oUusloa  has  been  made. 

The  third  bypotbeaia  is  that  thi;  experimuuta  were  performed  as  a  aden- 
tlfic  test  oC  the  physiological  effects  of  tight-lacing  upon  an  oigonlam  closely 
allied  to  our  own ;  and  Ibia  the  experimenters  declare  to  have  been  Iheir 
object.  Ooe  would  suppose,  however,  that  the  test  bad  already  Iwea 
applied  oft«D  enough  and  thoroughly  enough  upon  the  human  sub- 
lect  herself  to  determine  all  that  ever  can  be  determined  iu  tbU 
direction.  The  effects  are  atmaya  injurious,  llfe'«borteiiiD){,  and  some- 
times suddenly  fatal,  although  the  percentage  of  mortality  is  somewhat  less 
than  it  proved  among  the  un[artuDst«  simians.  IIow  men  con  hope  to  learn 
more  of  human  physiology  and  pathology  from  tnonJieye  than  trom  the 
biunan  body  itseU,  dissected  and  vivisected  as  it  is, — for  vivisection  may  be 
performed  by  constriction  as  well  as  with  the  knife,  by  the  old  of  pinchers 
as  well  as  pinpera,~passes  the  lay  comprehension. 

But  perhaps  the  Investigation  was  not  made  In  the  interest  of  hamanity, 
aft«r  all.  but  in  that  of  the  monkeys  themselves.  The  experimenters  may 
possibly  have  had  an  eye  to  the  time  when  that  exceptionally  mtelligent  and 
tmilafivr.  race  shall  have  developed  safHcicintly  t'U  employ  tcduntatily  human 
expert  aid  for  their  sulTcrers.  If  they  indulge  such  a  hope,  we  warn  Utein 
that  it  Is  delusive.  Monkeys  may  bo  taught  to  do  many  things  prejudicial 
to  their  health.  Ttiey  may  be  taught  to  drmk,  smoke,  eat  indJfE«atibIe  food, 
keep  late  hours,  etc.;  but  when  it  comes  to  distorting  their  figures,  cruahing 
and  displacing  their  vitals,  for  the  sake  o(  what  is  at  best  an  extremely  doubt* 
ful  improvement  in  gracefulness,  wo  doubt  whether  so  essentially  idiotic  • 
fashion  will  ever  prevail  to  any  considerable  extent  among  so  intelligent  a 
race  as  monkeys. 

The  apology  of  the  experimenters,  like  those  of  vivlsectionlBts  In  genenU, 
seems  to  us  Inadequate  to  justify  their  cruelty.  If  In  the  course  of  their  in- 
vestigations they  sliall  discover  some  means  of  enabling  the  lungs  to  breathe 
and  the  heart  to  pulsate  withont  expanding,  the  blood  to  circulate  through 
tightly-ligatured  veliis  and  arteries,  and  the  digestive  organs  to  perform 
their  functions  properly  while  the;  are  huddled  and  jammed  together  In  the 
lower  abdomen,  then,  Indeed,  will  their  experiments  be  Justified ;  but  merely 
to  demonstrate  an  obvious  truth  in  a  manner  less  striking  than  we  see  it 
demonstrated  every  day  among  our  own  kind  seems  only  a,  wanton  cruelty 

There  is  only  one  scientific  trath  that,  so  for  us  we  can  leora,  has  bi 
deduced  from  this  cuHous  Investigntion.    It  Is  well  knuivn  that  tbelc 
on  animal  stands  in  the  scale  of  differentiation,  thu  more  tolerant  Itlj 
*  structure.  The  amceba  may  be  not  only  bisceted,  bat  11  u 
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cnbtMd  Into  twenty  pieces,  and  eiuih  piece  will  BUrvivo  and  present);  becooio 
a  full-grown  amceba;  the  bydra  will  eudnre  a  almllor  mutllatiou  with  almost 
equal  iminimltf  ;  the  ajigle>worni  maj  be  cut  in  halves,  and  the  anterior  aait, 
at  least,  will  snrviTe.  Aa  we  ascend  in  the  scale  we  Qud  less  aiid  lewj  tolei^ 
&nce  of  mutilation,  until  we  reach  the  highest  order,  the  primates.  But 
which  of  tbe  two  groat  dlvlsiona  of  thia  order  Is  the  higher — the  bimana  or 
the  quadrumana.  1  Appljing  the  principle  Just  laid  dawn,  and  recalling  the 
results  of  tbe  recent  experbnentB,  we  are  iireaislibly  forced  to  a  most  unwel- 
come conclusion. 

Edward  F.  JACKsaif. 


THK  CLOSING  DOOR  OP  QUACKEKT. 

Onb  of  the  moat  intepesting  volumes  ever  lasued  b;  medical  antborities  Is 
the  recent "  Report  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Health  on  Medical  Educa- 
tion and  Practice,"  Former  reporta  have  been  confined  to  medical  education 
and  practice  'n  the  United  St»te«  and  Canada.  Tbe  report  for  ISOl  iucludea 
the  medical  scbools,  InstitnClona,  and  laws  of  all  conntrieii.  While  the  coqi- 
parlaon  is  not  altogether  favorable  to  the  Unitod  States,  tbe  oullouk  In  this 
country  is  more  encouraging  than  ever  before,  both  aa  regards  the  adoption 
of  higher  Blandards  by  tbe  medical  college^  and  Ibe  more  int«Uigeut  and 
efficient  control  of  medical  practice  by  the  different  Statca. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  flist  State  government  on  Anierlcan  soil 
the  door  of  quackery  has  stood  open,  and  the  ignorant  and  poor  have  been  at 
themercyof  deslgoing  and  unHcrupulous  men  calling  themselvua  doctora. 
The  first  laws  passed  in  thla  country  were  too  rigid,  as  a  rule,  and  could  not 
beenforced,  and  scarcely  anything  was  done  to  protect  tbe  health,  lives,  and 
property  of  the  people  against  these  people  until  fifteen  years  ago.  Forty- 
one  States  and  tenitorlee  now  have  lawa  in  regard  to  the  regulation  of  the 
practice  of  medicine,  forty  of  these  laws  having  been  passed  since  January  1, 
Igla.  Some  of  these  lawn  are  now  inoperative,  and,  U  operative,  would  be 
inedlcicnL  The  States  that  have  no  laws  (ur  re^rulating  tbe  practice  of 
medicine  arc  Kansas,  Maine.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island ;  Utah  haa  no  law, 
and  the  Creek  Nation,  In  the  Indian  Territory,  has  no  law.  Tbe  exiating 
laws  are  entirely  or  practically  inoperative  in  Arkansas,  the  District  of 
Colnmbia,  Maryland,  Ohio,  and  Texas. 

In  many  of  the  States  and  territories  the  Ian  requires  a  person  wishing  to 
pr«ctlse  niedldne  to  register  bis  diploma  in  a  county  clerk's  olQce,  Such  a 
law  is  obviously  IneOicient,  because  a  fraudulent  diploma  can  be  registered 
under  iL  So  vrlth  regard  to  laws  requiring  that  the  diploma  recorded  shall 
be  that  of  a  "legatiy-chartered  "  medical  college.  Some  of  the  worst  and 
most  frandulent  colleges  that  have  existed  in  this  country  were  "legally 
chartered."  Twenty-three  States  and  territories  now  haTe  efficient  laws, 
under  which  the  State  Board  of  HealtA  or  tbe  State  Board  or  Boards  of 
Medical  EiamineiB  (1)  give  certificates  on  diplomas  of  medical  coliegea  "In 
good  standing,"  or  examine  applicants  that  bavc  not  such  diplomas ;  or  <2) 
examine  aU  applicants  for  the  Ucense,  irrespective  of  diplomaa.  Of  these 
laws  eight  were  passed  lo  WSi  and  U0). 

The  total  number  of  medical  colleges  embraced  ii 
Illinois  board  is3in,ot  which  there  are  or  have  beci 
aH  and  in  Canada  twcnty.twa.    Of  the  316.  tbe  U 
lOi,  of  which  IW  were  In  the  ITnited  States  and  tiln 
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150  cxtlDct  Bcboala   of   tbo  Unitod  SUttca  twcnt^'thrce  wen  trandvlCBk 

There  are  now  Id  exiHtencctwelve  colleges  or  iustitoUoasknowa  to  betraodn- 

lent— simplj  dlplomo-mUla.    One  eftcb  of  tbese  Is  in  New  Hanipehire,  New 

Jeraej.  »iiii  Waahington,  two  in  New  York,  tliree  in  Vermont,  and  fourin 

Ohio;  and  there  i«&oother  ill  Ohio  that  iDa;asweIIboclasaedaa  traudulent. 

But  thej  that  believe  In  hi^ber  itiediciil  tidacation  and  in  pn>I«ctiiis  tlie 

people  against  swlndlere  claiming  to  be  doctors,  an  well  aa  against  balf-edu- 

cated  men  with  diplomas,  have  mufh  cause  (or  rejoicing.    In  t^o  past  ten 

jcajBtbe  duration  of  the  annual  lecture  tenas  boa  been  extended  from 

I   S3.5  weeks  to  23.3  weeks,  and  tbe  number  of  schools  baring  seaeions  of 

I  sis  months  or  more  has    increased  from  forty-two  to  IlL    In  the  eaiae 

Ume    the    percentage    of    gradnates  to    matricnlates  has    fallen    to   the 

United  States  from  32.7  to  30.1.    In  Canada  this  percentage  is  S3<  farlSDQ, 

tbe  highest  for  ten  rears.    With  tbe  session  of  18S2~83  tbe  Dlinois  schedule 

of  miniinum  requirements  for  the  collt^ieswpnt  into  effect,  and  tbe  antnber 

otmatriculateain  this  country  was  immediately  diminished.    In  i^-Stthe 

''    Buuilwr  was  12,453 ;  ft  went  sCeadil;  down  to  10,937  in  1SS1-3d,  when  it  l>cgaa 

1^  to  rise  again,  and  in  1SS0-BO  it  was  14,884. 

I  It  ia  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  loss  of  students  when  the  Illinois  schednle 

f  went  into  effect  was,  aa  a  rule,  felt  roost  severely  bj  the  schools  bavEnjf  low 
standards  of  entrance  and  graduation.  Before  the  session  of  IS^B-M  there 
were  but  forty-five  medical  colleges  in  this  country  that  exacted  educational 
qualifications  aa  a  reqalremeDt  for  matriculation ;  now  there  are  129.  Before 
1S33-34  twenty-two  colleges  required  attendance  on  three  oz  more  coaisea  of 
lectures;  tbeQuml>eris  now  eight j-Sve. 

In  the  near  future  the  flsures  will  be  atill  better.  So  many  colleges  have 
made  provision  for  three  aouisea  of  lectures,  tour  y  eani'  study  and  thivecounea 
oflectures.or  tour  courses  oflectures,  that  thcrcare  now  but  twenty-one  col- 
leges that  require  only  two  Dourses  and  hare  made  no  provlaiou  tor  longer  stud?. 
It  may  be  predicted  that  in  five  years  every  college  In  this  countly  will 
have  adopted  tbe  requirement  of  (our  yeare'  study  and  three  courses  of  lecl' 
ures.  Wliat  has  been  done  is  tbe  result,  mainly,  of  the  work  of  tbe  variaua 
examining  boards,  which  now  control  tbe  recognition  of  diplomas  in  an  area 
containing  about  41,000.000  people.  A  further  Impetus  has  been  given  by  the 
rules  adopted  by  the  American  Medical  l^llege  Association,  the  National 
Bclectic  Medical  Association,  and  the  National  Institute  of  Homoeopathy  In 
regard  to  tbe  time  and  sul^ecta  of  medical  edacation  and  in  regard  to  pre- 
liminary education.  The  Chicago  Medical  College  was  the  first  medical  in- 
stitution in  the  Ua!t«d  States  to  adopt  the  tbrce-years'  graded  coarse  fur  the 
study  of  medicine ;  this  action  was  taken  on  June  4.  1808. 

In  regard  to  the  pretimloatT  education  of  medical  men  it  must  he  said 
that  the  time-honored  classical  course  Is  insufflclont,  and  that  mnch  titno  Is 
lost  in  the  study  of  subject^)  that  can  be  of  no  benefit  to  tbe  medico)  man. 
The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  tbe  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  CodmU, 
Johns  Hopkins,  Lake  Forest,  Northwestern,  Princeton,  and  Yale  I 
Tersities  now  offer  academic  courses  specially  designed  for  students  I 
propose  to  study  mcdlcEne.  Tbe  physician  must  study  nature  alwajsji 
must  Ite  a  naturalist ;  for  this  work  he  should  be  prepared  by  scientific tn 
ing.  An  attompt  was  recently  made  to  establish  a  course  preparatoi^'G 
medicine  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  but  the  effort  was  uiisuccessfaL 
This  was  unfortunate,  and  the  more  so  hecunse  by  It  the  student  could  ob- 
tain the  B.  Sc  Instead  of  tbe  A.  B.  dejcree,  which  now  amounts  to  bat  UUl 
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In  this  country.  Tho  plan  was  one  by  whicb  tlie  atudont  couM  tako  the  B.  Sc 
and  U.  U.  degrees  ia  six  rcaiB,  tbe  former  iiicludiiig  studies  that  lead 
directly  uji  to  Uic  study  of  medicine,  besides  Frcncb,  Gemuui,  Eaglisb,  mstbc- 
matics,  logic,  rhetoric,  and  mental  philosophy.  Erery  medical  mau  should 
hare  s  spocial  pretiminary  edacatlon. 

Tbe  chief  defects  In  t-tie  American  system  of  modlool  education  are ;  I. 
Too  little  preliminary  education,  from  vrhich  coiues  a  lock  ol  ability  t^  grasp 
BCJentiflc  principles.  2.  Too  much  didactic  work  by  tbe  teachers.  3.  Too  lit' 
tie  practical  and  clinical  work  by  tbe  students.  4,  Too  few  l«sls  of  practical 
work.  6.  Too  abort  a  time  of  actual  work  and  study.  Increasing  the  pre- 
limbiarT  requirements  and  lengthening  the  time  of  study  wUl  remedy  tbe 
other  defectJi ;  and  tbe  application  of  the  remedy  will  kill  off  the  useless  aud 
low-class  colleges.  In  Ikfinnesota,  Montana,  and  Washington  every  candi- 
date for  eiamlnat  ion  and  license  must  have  attended  tltree  courses  of  lect- 
nres.  Tbo  same  will  be  rmiuuvd  by  the  California  boards  afler  April  I,  Udl, 
by  tbe  Colorado  board  after  July  1, 1893,ln  Illinois  and  Iowa  after  tho  session  of 
ISeO-ei,  emd  by  the  boards  of  eiarainers  of  New  Tork  after  September  1,  13H1. 
The  lUIoois  report,  embrsciug  tho  Institutions  ood  regulations  of  all 
oountrieM,  shows  that,  while  there  ia  a  general  movement  in  this  country  lor 
four  yean' study  and  three  courses  of  lectures,  tbe  General  Medlrat  Council 
t>f  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  decreed  that  every  medical  student  begln- 
aing  bis  medical  studies  after  January  t.  ISS2,  must  be  engaged  in  tbe 
■tudy  of  medicine  for  five  years.  The  flrst  year  may  be  passed  at  a  teaching 
institution,  recognleed  by  the  licensing  bodiee  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
where  physics,  chemiatry,  and  biology  are  taught.  Graduates  in  arts  or 
s^ence  of  any  university  recognlted  by  the  Medical  Council,  who  shall  bare 
■pent  a  year  in  tbe  study  o(  pbyslcs,  chemistry,  and  biology,  and  have  passed 
an  examination  la  these  subjects  for  tbe  degrees  in  question,  should  1^  held 
to  have  completed  the  first  of  the  Ore  years  of  medical  study.  The  General 
Uedical  Council  will  require  that  the  fifth  year  be  devoted  to  clinical  work 
In  one  or  more  hospitals  or  dlspettsories.  The  candidate  for  any  medical  de- 
gree In  the  United  Kingdom  must  pass  five  examinations  before  be  con  re- 
ceive the  degree.  Inthls  waythefinaleiaminationis  almost  wboUy  given  up 
to  clinical  examinations  on  patients  in  tbe  hospitals.  These  examinations 
ore  foreign  to  the  schools  and  licensing  bodies  in  the  United  Stales,  and  It 
will  he  a  long  step  in  advance  when  tbe;  are  the  rule  in  this  country. 

Both  In  Kurope  and  In  tbe  South  American  tvpublica  medical  education 
and  tbe  right  to  practise  arc  on  a  higher  plane  than  in  this  country.  But  we 
arc  now  going  forward  at  a  good  pace,  and  It  is  not  too  much  to  predict  that 
during  Ihe  present  decade  each  State  will  have  an  efficient  medical -practice 
act,  and  the  role  in  the  colleges  will  be  a  high  standard  of  preliminary  and 
niatrlculallon  requirements,  and  fitt  ytara'  Khidy  and  four  courses  of  lect- 
nre".    The  door  of  qnitckery  is  Iieing  closed,  not  by  tbe  vuhintary  action  of 

^^a  Oon«8ee,  but  by  wise  legislation  in  the  interests  of  Ihe  people. 

^F  Wuj.iAti  O.  KooiJ»tOS,  M.  D, 


■P  A  NATIONAL  CHOKUS. 

As  TUB  tim*  rapidly  approaches  when  the  civlllxcd  nations  of  the  earth 
am  oipceted  to  asslat  inir  country  In  Its  great  Columliian  Wortd*s  Fair, 
evidence  lieglns  to  accumulate  showing  that  our  people  ore  expecting  Mme- 
Mttaordlnary  chuacter  In  the  art  of  mualc,  as  welt  u  In  the  flue 
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uta.    It  iK«ine  to  lovers  of  music,  aa  nell  aa  Ui  musicluis  LhcruAelves,  Uiai  It 
would  be  Almost  a  crime  unpanlon&ble  U  thi>y  ahould  tail  to  emixe  this  oppoi^ 
tunltf  to  accomplish  eomelliiug  for  the   adriutoemeiit  of  their  art, 
bequeath  to  posteritj  lasting  reauilA. 

Such  an  occasion  comeo  not  once  in  a  lifetime ;  not'oTen  once  i 
and  It  is  safe  to  say  that  never  In  hiatorj  lias  a  similar  evunt  lieen  celehi 
which  BO  completely  eoliated  the  patriotic  impulsea  ot  any  nation. 

That  the  formatioti  of  a  national  choral  anion  tor  this  celebratiOD 
awaken  enthusiasm  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land,  that  M 
would  in  each  Sta(«  create  a  new  impulse  for  the  art,  and,  by  ita  Baccvaafnl 
periomanM  In  Chicago  inaugurate  a  new  era,  with  magniflcpnt  promiaoB  of 
futnre  results,  will  be  freely  admitted. 

To  assist  In  the  att«inment  ot  this  great  purpose  the  loUowing  plan  is 
suggested  with  reference : 

Firet,  to  artielic  gvrfeaf .'  sustainine  our  dignity  as  a  nation  ; 

SffOTtd,  to  pemianenl  rrtmUi,  tor  theadTaocemont  of  theartot  mualBtn 

Third,  to  the  finaiicial  avecesaof  the  erposltion. 

In  pursuance  ot  the  foregoing,  I  suggest  the  formation  of 
choral  uniun,coniposcdofaomeaf  the  Irast  voices  tn  every  State,  thus  bri 
togetlier  a  representative  body  of  our  entire  people.     This  choms 
numbcrDot  more  thanlO,OUU  nor  less  than  5,000  voices,  and  should  partJ 
In  the  opening  ceremonies  In  a  world's  festival  of  song,  lasting  Bve  daf 

The  foUowtug  programme  is  suggested  as  adapted  to 

Finn  night— Bacred  ninstit.    Orahirla.    Seleodoiii  trom  HILudel.  Hajdn,    Bach. 
Beethoven,  MendclKobii.  ^cbiuDaiiii. 

Second  night— Secular  niudo.    Opera.    Selections  from  Verdi, 
WebBT.  G[Dck,  Meyerbeer.  Wagner. 

Third  Digbt— Pai^^QDgB  a(  ail  DBtlons. 

Fourth  ulgbt  and  fifth  nigbt-OrlglDal  works  br  Amerluim  compo 

MBtla<^— Patriotic  inualcand  ataxias  by  boUdoI  chlldroa. 
As  will  be  observed,  the  programme  is  simple,  and  will  need  to  be 
fied  by  a  large  body  of  singers.  The  plan  does  not  embrace  tbe  engi  _ 
ol  celebrated  solo  siugers,  as  that  would  double  tbe  expense,  without  ai 
anything  to  the  advancementof  art,  and  tbe  luteiitiun  Is 
dcrous  effect  of  the  chorus  the  main  attraction.  It  would  appear  undignified, 
onpatnotic,  and  beyond  tbe  province  ot  a  world's  fair  to  enter  tbe 
amusements,  and  appeal  for  patronage  iu  art  to  that  clement  of  cunoaity 
attaching  merely  to  great  names. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  now  can  this  be  done!    How  is  a 
mass  of  singers  to  be  organized  and  drilled,  mufilc  secured,  etc.,  etc  I 
outgoing  uito  details,  I  will  briefly  suggest  the  following  as  a  feasible 
Let  each  State  send  a  number  ot  singers,  proportionate  to  lie  population  ;1 
number  to  be  determined  according  to  the  size  of  tbe  mass^cboma  deal 
Each  State  ahould  have  its  separate  choral  OTgnnUatlon  complete — olllcers, 
musical  director,  eto.,  the  Governor  of  the  State  being  the  honorary  president. 
Each  State  choral  union  taking  part  would  be  expected  to  pay  its  awn 
pcnaea,  special  cheap  railway  fares  being  provided. 

Each  State  Hhuuld  also  furnish  and  pay  tor  IUmaslo,forwhleb  the 
latnre  should  make  nn  appropriation,  which  would  amount 
pnly  a  few  bandied  dollars  at  mosL 
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Each  State  oiganisation  shoiild  be  encouraged  to  give  one  or  two  public 
performanoee  during  the  year,  which  would  serve  the  triple  purpose  of  rais- 
ing a  fund  to  pay  the  expenses  of  any  good  singers  who  might  not  be  able 
otherwise  to  participate ;  of  showing  their  advancement  in  singing ;  and  of 
awakening  an  interest  in  the  great  world*^  f clival  of  song. 

Ail  these  State  organizations  should  be  subject  to  certain  rules  and  obli- 
gations, and  a  national  director  and  organizer  should  rehearse  every  organi- 
sation twice  or  tliree  times  in  all  the  music,  so  as  to  preserve  a  unity  in  style, 
plirasing,  etc. 

Without  further  details,  the  great  importance  of  securing  State-legisla- 
tire  recognition  of  music  (which,  it  is  safe  to  say,  with  the  codperation  of  the 
national  commissioners,  probably  not  a  single  State  would  refuse)  will  at 
once  be  iqpparent.  This  interest,  once  secured,  could  easily  be  perpetuated,  to 
the  permanent  advantage  cf  the  art. 

The  national  chorus  once  formed,  great  festivals  of  the  same  character 
could  be  arranged  for  triennlally  or  decennially ;  and  thus  incalculable  good 
may  be  secured  through  the  present  opportunity  with  comparatively  little 
trouble— almost "  without  money  and  without  price." 

To  every  earnest  musician  and  music-lover  the  plan  pleads  its  own  cause. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  if,  with  the  assistance  of  the  World's  Fair  commission- 
ers and  directory,  we  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  create  an  epoch  in  music 
that  will  shed  the  lustre  of  its  glory  throughout  succeeding  generations. 

S.  G.  Pratt. 

S.  G.  Pratt,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  fully  indorse  the  above  plan,  and  think  it  might  be  produc- 
tive of  great  good  to  the  cause  of  music  in  our  country. 

That  a  large  proportion  of  the  scheme  Lb  practical  I  feel  certain ;  and  that 
excellent  results  and  impressive  performances  could  be  obtained  with  such  a 
mass-chorus  properly  drilled  I  am  convinced,  provded  suitable  music  is 
selected. 

The  appropriateness  of  inaugurating  this  work  for  the  Ck>1umbian  cele- 
bration is  undoubted,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  general  interest  which 
it  would  awaken  in  polyphonic  music  over  the  whole  country ;  and  I  hope 
that  the  endeavor  will  be  made. 

Tours  truly, 

Theodore  Thomas. 


A  CATHOLIC  ON  THE  SCHOOL  QUESTION. 

The  ordinary  non-Catholic,  when  he  considers  the  relation  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  to  the  problem  of  general  education,  finds  himself  face  to  face 
with  an  imaginary  solid  phalanx  marching  forward  to  sweep  the  American 
public-school  system  off  the  face  of  the  land.  As  he  has  been  taught  that 
the  American  school  system— by  which  he  means,  of  course,  the  system  of 
common  education  in  vogue  in  parts  of  the  United  States— is  a  glorious 
thing,  and  in  some  way  responsible  for  the  prosperity  of  this  country,  he  re- 
sents this  imaginary  attempt  to  reduce  the  people  to  that  condition  of  bar- 
barism which  existed  before  children  were  fed  in  equal  doses  from  the  big 
public-school  spoon.  In  searching  literature  for  an  illustration  of  this  pro- 
cess of  education,  one  finds  it  in  dear  Mrs.  Squeers's  impartial  distribution 
of  sulphur  and  molasses  to  her  husband's  pupils  at  Dotheboys'  HalL 
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Even  the  eitranrdiaarr  non -Catholic,  while  having  doubt«  about  the 
spleDdor  of  oiir  school  sjHtem,  has  greater  doubta  about  the  Intcnllane  of 
the  church.  He  hss  a,  vugne  behot  that  Catholics,  who  inaj  be  iudividuall; 
verj  reaaoaable  aad  almost  indLsttngulshable  from  other  Amerlrana, 
will  ata  luoment's  Dotlce  form  into  close  ranks  behiad  mltree  and  croslcni, 
and  capture  the  public  schools  or  destro;  them  for  the  groaLer  political  glor; 
o(  the  church. 

Uauail;  it  does  not  DDter  our  friend's  mind  to  ima^ne  that  tho  Ameri- 
can citizen  preferring  the  Catholic  faith  hait  any  vital,  personal,  butiian  in- 
terest in  the  educational  question.  It  the  pabllc  schools  are  good  enough  for 
the  Methodist,  the  Congregation alist,  the  Agnostic,  wb;  does  the  CatboUo 
object  to  them  otherwise  than  because  Rome,  for  purposes  of  political  ag- 
graudizoment.  Insists  that  he  shall  keep  his  children  out  of  them,  if  passible! 
This  is  bis  question. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  lay  members  of  the  ehurrh  tako  little  tronble 
to  answer  it.  The;  have  got  into  the  habit  of  forcing  the  bnrden  of  repre- 
senting tbem  oa  the  ahouldera  of  their  bisliops  and  priests.  It  is  a  very 
bad  habit,  and  one  that  has  created  dry-rot  in  the  social  life  of  older  countries. 
It  leads  to  a  condition  of  Indolent  cynlcliuii  which  destroys  alike  true  religion 
and  true  patriotism.  There  are  times  when  laymen  must  speak  tor  them- 
selves out  of  the  fulness  of  faithful  and  pure  heariis.  Tbejare  the  fathersof 
children ;  on  tbeni  rests  the  responsibility  of  making  the  family  a  firmer 
factor  for  the  good  of  the  race.  The  bishops  and  priests  t«ach  and  direct 
and  at  times  lead;  they  are  the  spiritual  fathers  of  tho  people  ;  but  the 
heaviest  responsibility  is  on  the  natoral  fathers  who  cannot  shift  it  from 
tbenLselves.  The  Catholic  religion  lecognl^ies  this  po  deeply  that  her  priests 
will  not  odminstor  the  regenerating  sacrament  of  baptUm  to  a  child  without 
parental  consent;  thus  the  parent  is  admitted  to  have  greater  power  over 
hia  child  than  tbat  of  life  and  death.    Parental  rights  are  paramount. 

Another  reason  why  we  Catholic  laymen  seem  Ij)  have  so  little  to  say  on 
subjects  of  a  religious  complexion  Is  that  our  creed  Qts  us  so  closely  that  It 
is  part  of  ourselves.  It  is  not  a  hair  shirt,  butaveiyeosy  vestment.  Nothing 
Is  gained,  except  discomfort,  by  trying  to  force  it  on  others  whom  It  might 
not  fit  and  who  might  get  tired  of  It.  And,  believing  as  we  do  that  religion 
Is,  first  of  oil,  a  matter  of  correspondence  between  God'a  grace  and  man's 
wilt,  we  have  perhaps  a  well-founded  distrust  of  our  efTorta  towards  the  con- 
version of  people  whoso  Inrinclble  Ignorance  In  matters  spiritual  may  be  a 
stronger  plea  tor  them  at  the  throne  of  mercy  than  that  enllgbteument  by 
which  many  of  us  profit  so  little.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  know  non*Catho- 
Ucs  whom  I  never  meet  without  Intense  admiration  for  their  elevation  of 
thought  and  action,  or  without  intense  self-abasement  and  regret  that  I. 
walking  in  aU  the  splendor  of  the  spouse  of  Jesns  Christ,  am  so  miicb 
less  worthy  of  the  gift  of  faith.  I  wish  earnestly  that  to  the  lustre  of  tbi>lT 
virtues  nere  added  the  consolations  and  safeguards  which  the  cburrh  gives 
to  her  children.  I  hope  that  thoy  are  Catholics  of  the  invisible  cburch  and 
one  with  the  visible  church  in  the  communion  of  saints. 

Knowing,  oa  most  Catholics  do,  many  J!*roteBtanta  of  the  highest  charac- 
ter, tbe  Catholic  is  neither  aggressive  nor  apologetic.  Ue  ia  easy  and  com- 
fortable In  his  relations  with  men  who  respect  his  belief ;  be  leaves  the  ax- 
presston  of  religious  truth  to  his  spiritual  Instructors;  he  believes  In  the 
omnipotent  power  of  prayer,  although  his  fear  of  seeming  to  Imitate  ths 
prevalent  religious  cant  may  induce  bim  to  say  nothing  abont  lt>   T 
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neverthelesB,  he  holds  that  the  most  precious  posoesslon  his  children  c&a 
hare  is  that  of  [alth  Id  ChriHtlanit; ;  au<l  Christioultj  in  all  its  fulness,  in 
nil  the  pertectiDD  o(  itfl  divine  evolution  through  the  centuries  since  the 
C4iming  of  oar  Lord,  Is  held  snd  taught  only  bj  the  church. 

Now,  much  as  he  maj  admire  hie  Proteatant  friends,  of  naturally  good 
dispo^Uone,  eaviroued  bj  circumstances  which  strengthen  their  natural 
goodneas,  he  asks :  How  can  their  children,  surrounded  by  the  atmosphere 
of  a  time  and  a  language  permeated  with  the  Influence  of  neo-paganiHm,  re- 
tain ChrUtlon  morality  without  de«p  faith  in  Christian  dogmas  as  Batcguurds 
(or  the  practice  o(  that  nioralityl  Public-school  education  docs  not 
supply  tbeite ;  the  Sunday-schools  are  in  Che  long  run  useless,  and  the 
old -fashioned  orthodox  Protestant  (»uillj  training  has  Irretrievably  gone  out 
of  fashion.  It  wasagood  thing  while  it  lasted;  but  it  had  no  qualities  of 
permanency.  It  admitted  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  reli^on,— of  pri- 
vato  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures, — and  "  all  went  looac."  as  the  Germans 
■ay.    Besides,  lis  Calvinism  brought  about  reaction. 

Rationrillsm  in  Germany  and  agnoatlciam  ia  EngUod  are  logical  con- 
clusions from  the  free  thought  In  matters  of  religion  enjoined  by  Protest 
anttsm  ;  Infidelity  In  France  and  Italy  Is  a  revolt  againRt  the  chureh  which 
commands  "Credo"  to  be  the  Qnal  answer  to  all  doubts  concerning  the 
divine  origin  of  Christianity  or  the  diviae  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  irresistible  tendency  of  Protestantism  is  to  revert  to  Its  original  ele- 
the  element  of  human  protest  against  dogmatic  restrictions  and 
^npomatural  claims.  The  tendency  of  the  time  Is  to  explain  the  supernatural 
~~     the  preternatural.    It  is  easy  to  believe  that  science  can  work  a  miracle, 

very  hard  to  believe  that  God  can  work  it  directly,  unaided  by  science. 

In  viiaw  of  this  teudency,  which  permeates  literature,  which  pushes  Itself 
forward  in  the  lecture-ball,  and  even  into  the  pulpit,  which  colors  the  matter 
and  ninnnerof  the  newspaper  writer  and  reporter,  which  Is  the  energy  of  the 
time  and  the  breath  of  Its  nostrils,  where  can  a  father  turn  If  he  believes 
that  the  iutatlible  Christian  faith  taught  by  the  infallible  church  la  the  only 
salvation  BJid  safeguard  for  bis  children^  Wbere  la  he  to  turn  for  that 
stteDgthening  of  character,  spiritual  and  moral,  which  be  feels  his  children 
ninst  have  in  order  to  save  themselves  and  to  be  conservative  Christian 
forces  in  society  I  He  cannot  depend  on  family  teaching  only,  for  fatbors  are 
busy  and  mothers  careworn.  Such  teaching,  nt  liext,  would  lie  intermittent' 
He  knows  that  an  hour  a  week  in  the  Sunday-school  devoted  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  religjon  which  Christ  died  to  promulgate,  which  Is  the  only  refuge 
from  anarchy  and  despair  and  destruction,  Is  like  a  nierc  scratch  on  the  aur. 
face  of  that  tabula  rata,  the  child's  heart.  He  knows  that  a  school,  public 
or  private,  in  which  the  only  aekowledgement  of  the  great  force  that  raised 
earth  to  heaven  and  brought  heaven  to  earth  Is  tlie  recitation  of  the  Lord's 
prayer  and  the  perfonctory  reading  of  a  translation  of  a  Ijook  that,  humanly 
speaking,  Is  contradictory,  and  Incomprehensible,  cannot  fill  his  child  with  a 
sense  of  the  preciouaness  of  Christianity,  of  aduitral4an  for  ft«  awful 
mystcrlee,  of  reverence  for  Its  ritct,  or  arm  him  with  that  Mfcgnard  of  safe- 
guards, the  habit  of  frequenting  the  eonfeasionaL  A  CiDtbolIc  would  ratlier 
■ee  his  only  son  die  in  the  flower  of  youth  than  know  certainly  that  that  son 
w«ald  never  use  tbe  means  provided  by  the  church  for  the  cleansing  of  bis 
•oul  from  the  sins  whidi  kill  lU  life. 

Thla  boa  been  said  to  show  that  Catholic  laymen  have  the  moat  profouad 
In  tlie  qaestlon  of  education.    They  do  not  submit  to  a  double  tax  tor 
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Bchoot  ptupoeea  merely  oat  of  "  pore  cussedneas."  nor  out  of  "  blind  obedience" 
to  the  voice  of  Rome.  The  voice  of  Home  ta  tbe  voice  of  God  scd  their  own 
consi^leiices ;  but,  if  Rome  h&d  not  spoken,  no  thoaghtful  Catholic  could  con- 
Bcientlousl;  accept  ontiretf  secular cdunalion  for  his  children:  therefore  thi* 
present  publlc-Bchool  gystna  does  not  SKtisf;  htm.  He  BtrslnB  every  nrrre  lo 
send  his  chlldnjn  to  Catholic  scboola.  When  this  is  imposslbe,  he  does  the 
best  he  can. 

Primarily,  he  cares  nothing  (or  thp  aggrandisement  of  what  la  called  the 
political  power  of  the  church.  He  Knows  there  ore  men— professiODol  potiti- 
cians— only  too  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  prestige  that  tuay  be  ac- 
(|aIrod  bj  seeming  to  bo  the  familiars  of  prelates  ot  tbe  choroh. — ^men  whoaso 
this  association,  oa  women  anxJoos  to  get  iota  "  eociety  "  use  their  "  ehnrch 
connections"  aDdcbarltableplaos.  for  pntpoaeB  of  their  own.  And  helmows, 
too,  thai,  while  a  prelate  or  a  priest  may  accept  in  his  charitable  eflbrta  the 
help  of  such  men.  the  priest  or  prelate  is  obiif^ed  to  take  the  risk  of  seeming 
to  have  political  afflllatlons,  because  it  Is  impossible  to  snub  a  pollticlau  who 
ta  »o  kind  to  Che  orphans  and  to  anxiona  for  tbe  glory  of  Crod'a  housa.  One 
may  distrust  the  Greeks  when  they  bear  gifta.  but  it  is  sometimes  impos^ble 
to  kick  tbem  out,  for  tbe  gifta  might  go  with  them.  And  gifts  when  there 
ore  cburchea  to  be  supported,  and  hospitals  to  be  founded,  and  schools  to  be 
built,  and  asylums  to  be.freed  from  debt,  and  orphans  to  be  brought  up  in 
tbe  belief  and  practice  of  Christianity,  are  not  to  be  neglected,  unleu  they 
are  plainly  the  wages  of  aln. 

IfeverthtUsa,  none  of  us  deaires  grrat  maleriai  postmsio'ta  /or  i 
church  or  the  relii;itruM  ordrrt  of  the  church  ;  nor  that  the  ehttrch  and  if 
in  Ihia  eounlrg  shall  be  v,nUfd  ;  neither  do  we  want  a  prelate  of  the  ehnc 
whose  kingdom  Is  not  of  this  earth  to  be  a  political  ruler  ta  the  land,  ', 
fact,  we  do  not  tblnk  of  these  things  at  all.  We  are  prouder  of  Nei 
and  Manning  and  Gibbons  and  Lavigerie  than  of  Richelieu  or  Wolsey. 
We  have  read  history  with  some  advantage,  and  we  know  that  the  old 
world  has  less  to  teach  than  our  new  world  has  to  learn,  but  that  here,  of  oil 
countries,  tbe  Christian  Church  is  most  untrammelled,  moat  free,  most  re- 
spected, because  she  la  least  involved  in  the  changing  and  treacherous  sanda 
of  politics.  We  do  desire  religious  and  practical  education  for  our  children ; 
and  It  is  Impossible  to  get  either  in  the  public  schools  which  are  the  erv«tlaii 
of  mediocrity  for  the  perpetuation  of  mediocrities.  -Ve  must  have  religions 
schools,  for  our  children  must  be  Catholics  In  order  to  be  Christians ;  luid 
therefore,  with  limited  means  and  at  the  cost  of  sacriflcea,  we  arc  aHsiBting 
our  bishops  and  priesta  to  form  CatboMo  schools,  which,  In  time,  nkay  lose 
their  worst  fault — their  similarity  to  the  publio  schools  so  far  aa  tbe  p(«^ 
tical  part  of  education  is  concerned. 

MArBicE  Fbancib  Eoah. 
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BY  THE  HON.   BENJAMIN  P.   TRACY,   SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY. 

-J 

The  extraordinary  departure  which  {he  United  States  has  taken 
in  naval  construction  since  1881,  when  it  possessed  not  a  single 
modem  ship,  is  sufficiently  remarkable  to  those  familiar  with  all 
the  steps  by  which  it  has  been  accomplished ;  and  to  foreigners 
unaccustomed  to  American  push  and  energy  it  seems  hardly 
oomprehensible.  The  lack  of  interest  in  naval  development  in 
the  fifteen  years  following  the  war  permitted  the  fleet  to  fall  into 
a  condition  of  decrepitude  and  decay  that  left  the  United  States 
completely  out  of  the  list  of  naval  powers.  When  the  popular  de- 
mand for  a  reconstruction  of  the  navy  began  to  arise,  shortly  after 
this  period,  there  seemed  to  be  no  way  to  meet  it.  Information  as 
to  progress  abroad  was  scanty,  and  naval  shipbuilding  was  appar- 
ently a  lost  art  in  this  country.  There  had  been  a  time,  many  years 
before,  when  our  designers  and  constructors  led  the  world.  But 
that  time  had  long  since  passed,  and  meanwhile  naval  architect- 
ure had  taken  such  enormous  strides  that  the  expert  of  thirty 
years  before  was  only  half-equipped  for  the  work  of  the  period. 

From  this  slough  the  navy  was  first  extricated  by  the 
commencement,  in  1883,  of  four  steel  vessels,  the  "  Chicago," 
'^  Boston,'*  '^  Atlanta, •'  and  "  Dolphin.'*  They  were  in  every  sense 
experimental — in  their  design,  in  the  material  of  construction, 
and  in  the  mechanics  who  were  employed  on  them.  It  was  new 
work,  from  the  ground  up.     That  they  were  carried  to  complete 
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Emccess,  and  that  they  fairly  represented  the  progrees  of  ship- 
building of  the  period^  though  not  in  advance  of  it^  are  facts 
remarkably  creditable  to  all  who  had  a  hand  in  their  construction. 

The  next  ships  laid  down  for  the  navy  were  begun  in  1887, 
and  comprised  the  *' Newark/'  "Charleston/*  " Baltimore,** 
"Philadelphia/*  "San  Francisco/*  "Yorktown/*  "Concord/* 
"  Bennington/*  and  "  Petrel.**  At  the  time  these  ships  were  com- 
menced naval  architecture  and  engineering  had  advanced  materially 
from  the  stage  represented  by  the  first  group,  and  the  new  ships 
were  fully  up  to  the  progress  of  the  period. 

The  "  Baltimore  **  and  "  Charleston  **  were  built  from  plans 
procured  abroad?  and  the  "  Philadelphia**  and  "  San  Francisco 
were  reproductions,  more  or  less  modified,  of  the  "Baltimore's 
design.  The  other  vessels  were  designed  by  the  bureaus  of  the 
department,  and  in  them  were  introduced,  wherever  possible,  the 
best  features  of  the  foreign  ships. 

Following  these  came  two  more  ambitious  vessels  of  between 
six  and  seven  thousand  tons,  both  armored,  one  called  a  cruiser 
and  the  other  a  battle-ship— the  "  Maine  **  and  the  "  Texas.**  The 
"  Maine  **  was  begun  in  1888  and  the  "  Texas  *'  in  1889.  The  plan 
of  the  latter  was  purchased  in  England.  Both  are  creditable 
ships  for  their  size,  and  will  undoubtedly  form  a  valuable  part 
of  our  future  navy. 

Since  the  "  Texas  **  the  United  States  has  bought  no  plans 
abroad.  It  has  relied  upon  its  own  inventive  and  mechanical 
capacity.  The  number  of  ships  begun  includes  five  cruisers  of 
the  second  class,  two  gunboats,  and  a  practice  vessel.  In  refer- 
ence to  these,  no  especial  difficulty  was  presented  to  an  establish- 
ment which  had  accomplished  the  results  already  described. 
Another  armored  ship  of  the  "Monitor**  type,  the  "  Monterey,** 
and  a  harbor-defence  ram  of  peculiar  design,  are  also  well 
advanced  in  construction. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  department  has,  in  the  last  two 
years,  undertaken  the  construction  of  vessels  of  an  entirely  novel 
character.  They  are  experimental,  not  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
"  Chicago  **  and  her  contemporaries  were  experimental,  because 
we  now  know  what  the  shipbuilders  and  manufacturers  of  the 
country  can  accomplish  ;  but  they  embrace  in  their  design  featuree 
so  wholly  individual  and  unusual  as  to  represent  a  second  depart- 
ure in  American  naval  construction. 
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The  yessels  of  which  I  speak  are  of  four  types  :  first.  Cruiser 
No.  6  ;  second,  the  armored  cruiser  "  New  York  "  ;  third,  Cruiser 
No.  12,  commonly  known  as  the  "Pirate,^' and  her  new  consort. 
No.  13  ;  and  fourth,  the  three  battle-ships,  the  "  Massachusetts,** 
**  Indiana,'*  and  "  Oregon.** 

Of  Cruiser  No.  6  there  is  not  much  to  be  said.  She  belongs 
to  the  recognized  cruiser  type,  but  her  greater  size  permits  an  ex- 
pansion in  those  qualities  wherein  the  ordinary  cruisers  are  most 
defective — coal  endurance  and  sustained  speed.  Her  coal  capacity 
is  1,300  tons,  which  gives  her  a  radius  of  action  of  13,000  miles, 
a  distance  far  beyond  the  average  vessel  of  this  type.  The  addi- 
tional weight  of  her  machinery  enables  heV  to  reach  not 
only  the  guaranteed  speed  of  twenty  knots,  but  a  sustained  sea 
speed  of  nineteen  knots,  which  is  certainly  two  knots  above  that 
ordinarily  maintained  by  ships  of  her  class.  She  has,  in  addition, 
unusual  protection  for  her  guns  and  a  powerful  battery.  The 
main  armament  consists  of  four  8-inch  and  ten  5-inch  guns, — 
fourteen  in  all, — while  the  secondary  battery  comprises  twenty- 
four  light  pieces.  She  is  a  cruiser  pure  and  simple  ;  but  with 
her  sustained  speed  and  remarkable  endurance,  her  powerful 
battery,  and  the  armor  with  which  she  is  protested,  she  is  a 
cruiser  of  no  ordinary  character. 

Next  in  order  comes  the  "  New  York,**  an  armored  cruiser  of 
8,150  tons.  The  radius  of  action  of  the  "  New  York**  and  her 
speed  are  the  same  as  those  of  No.  6.  Her  battery  is  composed  of 
six  8-inch  guns,  four  of  which  are  protected  by  barbettes  and 
shields  of  heavy  armor,  and  twelve  4-inch  guns,  while  her  heavy 
protected  deck  and  armor  in  the  wake  of  the  engine  spaces  form 
additional  defence.  She  is  not  only  constructed  to  destroy  com- 
merce, but  to  destroy  commerce-destroyers,  and  of  these  there  are 
few  who  would  be  able  to  meet  her  on  equal  terms. 

The  "Pirate**  and  her  sister-ship,  Nos.  12  and  13,  are  of  an 
entirely  different  type.  They  are  fully  protected  against  light 
guns,  and  their  armament,  comprising  one  8-inch,  two  6-inch, 
and  eight  4inch  guns,  with  twenty  rapid-fire  guns,  is  a  match 
for  any  armament  that  the  converted  commerce-destroyers  of  the 
day  can  carry.  Armor  protection  they  have  also  of  a  limited 
character,  but  their  two  essential  features  are  coal  capacity  and 
speed;  the  former  gives  them  a  radius  of  action  of  25,000  miles, 
while  the  latter,  developed  by  engines  of  over  20,000  horse-power. 
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propelling  tltroe  screws,  ia  placed  at  a  maximam  of  tventj-tvo 
knots  and  a  snstained  average  of  twenty  one.  They  can  steam 
around  the  world  without  touching  at  any  point  for  coal,  and  ihey 
can  overtake  with  ease  the  fastest  trail s- Atlantic  liner  of  the  day. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  battle-atiijis.  These  vessels,  which 
were  adopted  by  OoDgress,  after  considerable  oppositiou,  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  department,  are  vessels  built  for  tlie  de- 
fence of  the  coast  of  the  United  States.  They  have  been  often 
described,  and  it  is  not  nece-asary  to  repeat  the  description  here. 
Their  speed  is  high  for  vessels  of  this  clttss.  Their  coal  endur- 
ance is  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  de- 
signed. Their  defensive  protection  is  thorough  and  effective, 
theirbeltand  redoubt  armor  being  eighteen  iiicbos  in  thickness. 
As  tor  their  battery,  the  statement  made  six  months  ago,  that  it  is 
the  heaviest  and  moat  effective  battery  carried  to-day  by  any 
ship  afloat  or  projected,  has  never  been  disputed.  Four  13-inch 
guns,  rising  to  a  height  of  eighteen  feet  above  the  water,  eight 
8-inch  guns  at  an  elevation  of  twenty-flve  feet,  and  four  6-inch 
gnns  distributed  in  vsjious  parts  of  the  casemate,  form  the  armn- 
ment. 

Those  four  types  of  vessels  are  not  imitations.  They  do  not 
represent  any  specific  class  or  model  existing  abroad.  Points  of 
resemblance  they  undoubtedly  have,  aa  all  ships  most  have ; 
but  in  their  essential  features  they  are  highly  individnid  in  char- 
acter, and  in  a  way  not  to  fall  behind,  but  to  snrpass,  the  types 
they  may  be  called  upon  to  encounter.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said 
that  no  one  feature  of  these  ships  is  unique,  but  the  combination 
of  features  which  they  represent  is  admitted  to  be  unique  on  all 
hands. 

Until  recently  foreign  critics  have  been  silent  as  to  the  prog- 
ress of  our  navy.  Beyond  an  occasional  newspaper  paragraph 
little  has  been  said  about  it,  and  that  little  has  been  of  the  mogt 
cursory  description.  Very  recently,  however,  the  subject  has 
began  toengage  attention,  and  the  publication  in  England, 
March  last,  of  an  elaborate  and  carefully -prepared  paper, 
called  forth  extensive  discussion  and  awakened  couaidera 
interest  abroad.  This  paper  ia  entitled  "Some  Recent  Wara 
Designs  for  the  American  Navy,"  and  was  read  in  March  1 
before  the  Institute  of  Naval  Architects  by  Mr.  J.  U.  Bilea 
member  of  the  council  of  the  institute  and  a  naval  archttectl 
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experience  and  wide  reputation^  who  had  recently  returned  from 
a  visit  of  inspection  to  this  country.  The  essay  was  followed^  at 
the  time,  by  a  long  and  animated  discussion,  in  which  many 
English  naval  critics  took  part. 

In  order  that  we  may  ''see  ourselves  as  others  see  us/^  it  may 
be  well  to  quote  from  Mr.  Biles's  paper  some  of  his  comments.  It 
begins  with  a  description  of  the  first  four  ships  of  the  new  navy, 
the  "  Chicago/'  "  Boston/'  ''  Atlanta/'  and  "  Dolphin/'  and 
takes  in  all  the  important  constructions  authorized  since  1882,  in- 
cluding the  latest.  Considering  the  state  of  the  art  of  steel  ship- 
building in  America  in  1883,  it  is  satisfactory  to  hear  Mr.  Biles 
declare  that,  in  respect  to  workmanship,  ''  the  American  ships 
are  quite  equal  to  the  best  of  the  English." 

As  might  be  expected,  Mr.  Biles  gives  special  attention  to  the 
four  types  designed  since  March  4,  1889,  which  have  been  re- 
ferred to  above.  Of  Cruiser  No.  6,  a  vessel  of  6,600  tons'  dis- 
placement, he  says : 

"  The  nearest  vessels  of  our  navy  to  this  are  the  belted  craisers,  which 
have  armament  inferior  by  two  8-inch  gons,  and  a  speed  of  a  knot  an  hour 
less.  The  'Beine  Regente,'  in  the  Spanish  navy,  ia  of  considerably  less  dis- 
placement, has  a  thicker  protective  deck  on  the  flat ;  but,  while  she  has  four 
9-inch  gnns  against  the  four  8-inch  guns  of  this  veesel,  they  have  not  as  good 
protection,  and  she  has  only  six  5-inch  gnns  against  ten.** 

Of  the  "New  York" — armored  Cruiser  No,  2— he  says  : 

"  The '  New  York '  is  rated  by  the  Americans  as  an  armored  cruiser.  She 
is  of  a  type  somewhat  between  onr  first-class  craisers  of  the  Edgar  class  and 
the  '  Blake  'and '  Blenheim,*  being  practically  of  the  same  length  and  breadth 
as  the  latter." 

Mr.  Biles  continues : 

"  Compared  with  the  Edgar  class,  this  vessel  is  much  more  powerfully 
armed  and  much  better  protected.  Her  sostained  sea  speed  will  probably 
be  greater." 

Of  Cruiser  No.  12,  whose  design,  as  already  stated,  is  to  be 
reproduced  in  No.  13,  he  says  : 

'*  No.  12  Cmiser  is,  however,  the  most  important  of  the  cmisera.  She  Is 
called  a '  commerce-destroyer,'  and  is  popularly  known  as  the '  Pirate.*" 

He  then  gives  a  table  in  which  he  contrasts  the  speed  of  the 
''New  York,"  No.  6,  and  No.  12  with  the  fastest  British  ships,  the 
'*  Blake "  and  ''  Blenheim,"  from  which  he  oonclndea  that  the 
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&mericaa  "  Pirata  "  will  be  a  knot  and  ono-half  (fister  than  ^ 
fastest  English  sliip,  and  adds  : 

"Prom  tbU  table  it  will  be  ae«n  that  our  fosteet  Bhips  will  probably  5 
elonertban  tbe  American  fastest  ships.  In  the  cose  ot  Crulaer  No.  12,  thotast- 
est  American  ship,  tbia  result  will  hare  been  al  tamed  by  giving  hi£T  aleu^jlh 
greater  than  au^  warship  built  or  buUditig,  bfgirinit  beraUghtarmamt'at, 
tliua  reduclug  tbe  crew  and  all  their  accompaniments,  and  bj  simplifying 
the  structure  and  arraugementa  generallj.  Speed  and  ooal  eadurauooara 
the  features  of  this  Te&scl  which  have  been  spoclall;  intcDBifiBd,  ajid  ilr. 
Secretary  Tracy's  conception  of  what  Is  required  to  destroy  commerce  seems 
to  have  been  welt  workvd  out  by  the  constructiTe  staff.  .  .  .  The  build- 
ing of  such  a  ship  as  No.  12,  which  we  have  nothing  to  cope  with,  certainly 
is  an  indication  of  what  America  is  capable  of,  both  In  conception  and 
construction,  and  I  have  thought  It  of  suffldeat  Interest  to  Uy  before  t 
InsUtute  tor  consideration  and  dlscuasloo." 

Tlio  most  important  vessels  iu  theuew  navy,  in  the  opii>i(Hkd 
this  accomplished  English  expert,  are  the  three  coast-line  batti^ 
ships,  "  Massachusetts,"  "Indiana,"  and  "  Oregon,"  having  a  4 
placement  of  10,29S  tons  each  ;  and  he  gives  an  instructive  tablefl 
which  the  general  characteristics  of  these  ships  are  contra 
with  those  of  the  eight  new  battle-ships  now  under  constmction  is 
England,  each  having  a  displacement  of  14,150  tons,  and  the 
"  Camperdown"  and  "Anson,"  of  the  English  navy,  with  a  dia- 
placement  of  10,050  tons,  and  the  "  Sinope,"  of  the  Rnasian  navy, 
of  10,800  tons. 

The  armament  of  tbe  three  American  battleshipa  he  describes 
as  follows  : 

"  The  armament  consists  of  four  13-inch  35-oalibr«  guns,  mounted  In  two 
turrets  formed  with  incUnod  armor  17  inches  thick,  the  horiEontalthicknes 
being  SI)  inches,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2a.  The  bases  of  the  turrets  are  protected 
b;  redoubts  17  Inches  thick,  extending  from  the  top  of  the  armor  belt  to 
3X  feet  above  the  main  deck.    These  guns  can  be  loaded  In  any  position, 

"  In  addition  to  these  there  are  eight  8-inch  guns  mounted  in  four  turrets 
as  shon-n  In  Fig.  24.  These  turrets  are  formed  of  inclined  armor  S^  Inehw 
tJi  0  inches  thiclc,  which  is  equivalent  to  from  10  inches  to  7  inches  horizon- 
tally. These  turreta  are  placed  on  a  deck  above  tie  level  of  the  13-lnob 
guns. 

"  There  are  also  four  0-lnch  guns,  protected  by  5  inches  of  armor,  having 
2-lnch  splinter  bulkheads  worked  around  the  deck,  tbe  ammunition  being 
served  up  inside  these  bulkheads.  There  are  twenty-eight  small  rapid-firing 
guns  and  six  torpedo  tubes.  The  conning  tower  is  10  Incbes  thick.  The  13- 
inch  gunsare  17  feet  3  inches  above  the  water,  and  0  feet  above  tbe  deck  over 
which  they  fire.  The  S-lnch  guns  are  Bl  feet  9  inches  above  the  if  ater,  h 
the  8-inch  guns  li  feet  10  inches.  The  8-lnch  guns  can  flre  over  the  tops  ol  H 
13-inch,  and  lor  considerable  angles  across  the  middle  tine  of  the  ship.  V 
such  a  largo  armament,  the  question  of  the  supply  of  auimunttloa  Is  «  B 
Important  one,  and  seems  to  have  buea  very  well  worked  out.    Bad)  gi 
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its  own  mugarine  almost  directly  underneath  it,  below  the  belt-deck,  and 
therefore  protected  by  thick  armor,  so  that  there  are  no  ready-use  maga- 
sineb  in  comparatively  unprotected  positions. 

'*  The  engines  are  9,000  horse-power,  and  a  TwnTlmnm  speed  of  163^  knots 
is  expected,  and  a  sustained  sea  speed  of  15  knots. 

'*  The  coal-bunkers  will  stow  1,800  tons  of  coal.  The  estimated  radius  of 
action  at  10  knots  with  this  supply  of  coal  is  16,000  miles.  The  (normal) 
supply  oi  coal  (or  the  quantity  of  coal  that  could  be  carried  on  the  trial  trip) 
istfOtons." 

Mr.  Biles  adds: 

"  The  armament  of  these  vessels  seems  to  be  more  powerful  than  that  of 
any  European  battle -ship.  .  .  .  Of  course,  in  order  to  attain  this  result, 
something  has  had  to  be  sacrificed ;  or  rather  something  is  not  existent  in 
these  ships  which  exists  in  the  larger  ones.  (The  English  battle-ships  are 
14,150  tons*  displacement.)  The  speed  estimated,  compared  with  our  latest 
battle- ships,  is  probably  about  one  and  a  quarter  knots  less.  The  (normal) 
ooal  supply  (or  quantity  to  be  carried  on  speed  trials)  is  500  tons  less." 

Mr.  Biles  further  states  : 

"  As  these  vessels  will  probably  have  to  act  very  much  nearer  their  base 
than  European  vessels,  their  bottoms  will  probably  be  in  better  condi- 
tion, so  that  the  real  sjieed  would  not  be  much,  if  any,  less.  For  the  same 
reason  their  coal  supply  need  not  be  so  large,  and  therefore  it  would  seem 
that  their  preponderance  of  armament  would  give  them  an  advantage  in  a 
combat  near  their  own  coast-line  with  any  European  vessel.  They  are  dis- 
tinctly superior  in  most  respects  to  any  European  vessels  of  the  same  dis- 
placement, and  for  the  purposes  intended,  of  protecting  the  American  coast- 
line, they  seem  to  be  quite  a  match  for  any  ships  afloat.** 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  extracts  that  Mr.  Biles  has 
little  to  say  of  the  American  designs  except  by  way  of  commenda- 
tion. It  is  worth  while,  liowever,  to  turn  to  the  other  side  of 
the  picture,  if  it  has  another  side,  and  see  how  far,  in  the  dis- 
cussion which  the  paper  raised,  the  new  designs  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  adverse  judgment.  It  is  right  that  the  American 
public  should  know,  and,  above  all,  that  they  should  rightly  esti- 
mate, the  criticisms  to  which  the  work  of  their  naval  constructors  is 
subjected  ;  that,  if  the  objections  that  are  raised  to  this  work  are 
valid,  they  should  understand  it  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
equally  important  that  they  should  not  be  misled  by  errors  of 
statement  into  the  supposition  that  the  new  navy  is  not  all  that 
their  fancy  painted.  The  opinion  of  foreign  critics  is  only  yalu- 
able  as  throwing  a  side-light  upon  our  labors.  Apart  from  this, 
it  is  a  subject  neither  of  congratulation  nor  of  concern. 

The  principal  criticism  called  forth  by  the  paper  read  before 
the  Institute  of  Naval  Architects  is  contained  in  an  editorial 
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article  la  the  Londou  7\me*  of  April  6,  whioh  raprodaces  cloaelj 
the  general  coniraeDt  made  by  Mr.  White,  the  chief  coiifitructor 
of  tlie  Eugliah  Admiralty,  in  the  dieciiseiou  which  followed  tlio 
reading  of  Mr.  lilles'e  [laper. 

"  For  some  time."  say b  this  article,  "  tbej  [the  TTnited  Statee]  vere  oon- 
tent  to  import  their  designs  (or  wamhlpa  from  Europe.  £vea  now  tbere  ia, 
we  believe,  no  American  worship  octutillf  ivadj  (ur  sea  which  was  not  bollt 

from  Buropcan  designs  or  imitated  from  exia  Clog  liuropcaa  patterns." 

But  it  also  declares  that  the  Amcric-uuit 

"are  now  dealing  indepeadently,  and,  aa  tt  seems  to  many,  rather  too  boldl; 
and  light-heartedly,  with  the  problems  which  have  long  engaged  oursetvea. 
Out  own  extensive  experience,  and  our  rreqoent  disappointment  wiUi  the 
contrast  between  expectation  and  reality,  betvreea  theory  and  practice, 
Iwtween  calculations  on  paper  and  realized  results  at  sea,  have  perhaps  made 
OS  a  little  more  cautious  and  disliniHtful  at  Innovation  than  It  twhoores  an 
Inventive  and  ingenious  people  lilce  onr  American  cousins  to  be.  II  the 
greater  tioidness  of  the  American  designers  ts  really  based  oa  sound  judg- 
ment, and  not  merely  on  lock  of  experience,  we  seed  not  regret  it.  Weahal! 
in  the  long  run  proQt  equally  by  their  experience,  whether  it  results  in  fail- 
ure or  In  success." 

What  the  rimes  characterizos  aa  the  "  boldncBa  and  novelty  " 
of  the  new  American  designs  are  the  logical  rofiiilt  of  a  decision  to 
adapt  the  designs  of  ships  of  the  American  navy  to  the  iiGCGSsitica 
of  our  situation.  What  is  a  good  ship  for  England  or  France  h 
not  nccesaarily  a  good  ship  for  the  United  States.  Kor  would  it 
be  in  any  sense  a  praiseworthy  feature  of  American  designs  that 
they  were  only  a  slavish  imitation  of  European  models.  England 
has  colonies  and  dependencies  in  erery  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
her  commerce  must  be  protected  in  every  sea.  ller  battle-ships 
are  designed  to  cross  oceans  and  to  maintain  an  offensive  warfare 
at  distant  paints.  American  battle-shijis  were  not  designed  to 
cross  oceans,  but  are  for  the  protection  of  our  own  shores  and 
coastwise  cities,  as  their  name  implies. 

The  criticism  made  of  the  battle-sliipe  has  been  conEaed  to 
two  points ;  first,  their  apparent  lack  of  coal  endurance,  and, 
second,  the  arrangement  of  their  batteries.  As  to  the  first  point, 
the  American  ships  are  designed  to  carry  only  400  tuns  of  coal  nt 
the  load-line,  whereas  EngUsh  designers  give  900  tons  lo  ships  of 
similar  type  having  a.  displacement  of  10,000  tons  and  npwardK 
Great  stress' is  laid  upon  this  supposed  lack  of  coal  endurance  1 
our  battle-ships,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  have  a  bna! 
ca^iocity  for  1,S00  tons.     The  coal  endurance  of  a  ship  ia  detq 
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mined  by  the  capacity  of  its  bunkers.  As  coal  endurance  is  esti- 
mated^ our  battle-ships  have  a  possible  radius  of  action  of  12,000 
miles — much  greater  than  any  battle-ship  of  Europe.  The  quan- 
tity of  coal  to  be  carried  will  be  regulated  by  the  immediate  ser- 
vice to  which  the  ship  is  to  be  put.  With  600  tons  on  board,  the 
top  of  the  armored  belt  will  be  two  feet  six  inches  above  the  water- 
line— exactly  the  height  of  the  belt  of  most  European  battle-ships 
of  10,000  tons'  displacement. 

Now,  in  adjusting  the  "  antagonistic  elements  '*  of  weight,  of 
battery,  of  armor,  coal  endurance,  and  speed,  all  constructors  ac- 
cord to  each  the  weight  best  calculated  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
for  which  the  ship  is  intended,  keeping  in  mind  that  only  so 
much  weight  can  bo  put  on  board  a  ship  of  given  displacement, 
and  that  its  offensive  and  defensive  power  is  the  result  of  the  ad- 
justment of  these  more  or  less  antagonistic  features.  The  de- 
partment in  its  recent  designs  has  given  especial  prominence  to 
what  in  each  type  was  deemed  the  most  important  feature,  mind- 
ful that  it  must  sacrifice  those  that  are  of  less  consequence. 

The  first  and  chief  characteristic  of  a  battle-ship  should  be  its 
ability  to  destroy  its  adversary,  and  this  depends  on  the  strength 
of  its  armament.  The  second  should  be  its  ability  to  prevent 
being  destroyed,  and  this  dependd  on  the  strength  of  the  armor 
with  which  its  hull  and  battery  are  protected.  The  third  feature 
should  be  its  speed,  and  the  fourth  its  coal  endurance.  These 
last  are  necessarily  subordinate  features.  Acting  near  the  base 
of  supplies,  it  would  be  useless  to  load  the  bunkers  of  our  ships 
with  900  tons  of  coal,  the  usual  allowance  to  English  battle-ships 
of  a  similar  size.  We  think  it  better  to  take  500  tons  from  coal 
and  put  it  into  armor  and  armament.  A  further  saving  of  weight 
lies  in  our  moderate  freeboard.  Steering  a  middle  course  be- 
tween the  low  hulls  of  the  original  monitors  and  the  towering 
proportions  which  have  been  attained  by  an  extravagant  reaction 
from  that  system,  resembling  the  great  four-story  structures  of 
three  centuries  ago,  we  have  placed  our  13-inch  guns  eighteen 
feet  above  the  water-line,  to  enable  our  ships  to  fight  bows  on  in 
almost  any  sea,  while  above  them  are  the  8-inch  guns,  twenty- 
five  feet  from  the  water,  which  could  be  fought  in  a  hurricane. 
Economizing  weights  in  these  two  respects  has  enabled  oar 
constructors  to  give  to  our  battle-ships  a  battery  more  power- 
ful and  more  efficient  than  that  of  any  ship  yet  designed  oraflofti. 
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That  we  have  sncceeded  ia  this  rpsiJcct  is  not  denied  by  any  of 
our  critics,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  thickuess  ami  strongth 
of  armor,  giving  the  ahipa  defeneive  puwvr  Bubstaatially  oa  great 
as  that  of  the  "Royal  Sovereigu"  olrtss,  the  latest  product  of 
English  deHtgna  in  battle-ehips. 

The  second  criticigm  on  the  battle-ships  relates  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  gnus.  ■■" English  designers,"  said  Mr,  White,  "laid 
most  stress  upon  the  risk  of  interference."  "  It  was  specially  ar- 
ranged that  one  part  of  the  armament  should  not  be  able  to  ob- 
struct the  use  of  another,"  Mr.  White  expresses  doubt  whether 
this  rule  has  not  been  disregnrded  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
batteries  of  the  battle-ships,  and  The  Times  says  : 

"The  enormousl;  powerful  and  viiried  ormBnieiit  la  bo  disposed  that, 
according  to  Mr.  Whit-e.  the  very  Bcrioiu  danger  would  be  incurred  ot  the 
Ore  of  some  ot  the  henvy  gam  InMrlerlng  wUb  Chat  of  others.*' 

Upon  this  question  of  interference  the  English  critics  are 
singularly  in  error.  The  salutary  rale  referred  to  by  Mr,  White  has 
not  been  overlooked  by  the  American  constructors.  The  bsitteries 
of  onr  battle-ships,  powerful  and  varied  as  they  are,  arc  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  fire  from  no  ouo  of  tho  large  guns  will  interfere 
in  the  slightest  degree  with  that  of  the  others.  Nar  will  the 
vicinity  of  the  turrets  ot  the  13-inch  guna,  as  The  Times  appears 
to  think,  prevent  the  efficient  use  of  tho  8-inch  guns  on  the  upper 
deck. 

The  maximum  fire  with  all  the  guna  ia  permitted  on 
broadside. 

All  guns  that  are  mounted  to  train  directly  fore  and  aft, 
either  bow  or  stern,  have  this  fore-and-aft  fire  ;  and  in  addition 
this  capacity,  the  8-inch  guns  on  what  may  be  called  the  oS-sidi 
may  be  trained  five  degrees  across  the  bow.  Removable  tops  or 
breaks  are  placed  to  prevent  a  greater  train  than  this ;  but  should 
the  commander  desire  to  direct  the  off-side  8-iiich  guns  to  fourteen 
degrees  on  the  fighting  side  for  an  emergeucy,  thia  could  be  done, 
and  no  danger  would  result  if  the  precaution  were  taken,  for  this 
given  round  of  emergency,  to  remove  the  observers  from  the  con- 
ning tower. 

The  mounts  are  so  arranged  that  the  depression  ceases  at 
degrees  in  the  8-inch  guns,  which  absolutely  prevents  any 
cnca  of  fire  at  any  train  with  the  13-inch  turrets.     The  anbjootj 
interference  of  fire  w;is  thorougUy  considered,  and  all  it« 
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ings  understood  and  appreciated,  in  laying  down  the  battery  plans 
of  the  vessel. 

To  resume  :  there  is  an  arc  of  but  eight  degrees  for  8-inch  guns 
on  the  off-side,  that  is,  the  non-fighting  side,  of  the  ship,  which, 
without  precautions,  it  would  be  undesirable  to  utilize.  The 
whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  train  is  at  the  disposition  of  the 
commander. 

The  arrangement  is  such  that  one  of  these  ships  will  be  able 
to  deliver  a  bow  or  stern  fire  of  two  13-inch  guns  and  four  8-inch 
guns,  throwing  3,200  pounds  of  steel  at  every  volley,  while,  as 
is  stated  by  a  Philadelphia  correspondent  in  the  same  number  of 
The  Times,  ''  in  a  single  broadside  volley  there  will  be  over  two 
and  one-half  tons  of  metal,  and  in  the  first  ten  minutes  of  an 
engagement  one  ship  will  hurl  28,400  pounds  of  steel/' 

To  account  for  the  success  of  the  American  designers  in  plac- 
ing upon  a  ship  of  10,300  tons  a  heavier  battery  than  English 
designers  had  placed  on  a  ship  of  14,150  tons,  and  substantially  as 
heavy  armor,  it  has  been  surmised  that  the  American  construct- 
ors had  used  lighter  scantling,  producing  lighter  and  weaker 
hulls.  But  a  reference  to  the  detail  drawings  will  show  that  this 
surmise  is  entirely  without  foundation,  and  that  the  American 
hulls,  instead  of  being  lighter,  are  actually  heavier  than  those  of 
the  English  battle-ships.  To  illustrate :  the  most  important  of 
scantlings,  namely,  the  thick  outside  plating  below  the  outside 
armor,  wliich  includes  all  the  under- water  part  of  the  ship,  is  of  the 
same  thickness  on  the  American  vessels  as  on  the  '^  Eoyal  Sov- 
ereign,*' a  vessel  of  nearly  4,000  tons'  greater  displacement,  and  is 
from  one  and  one-half  to  two  pounds  heavier  per  square  foot  than 
on  English  battle-ships  of  10,600  tons'  displacement. 

Another  surmise  offered  in  the  discussion  before  the  institute 
to  explain  the  American  solution  of  the  problem  of  weights  was 
that  we  had  probably  reduced  the  quantity  of  ammunition  below 
the  European  allowance.  This  is  also  an  error,  although,  in  view 
of  the  field  upon  which  these  ships  are  to  operate,  it  might  have 
been  safe  to  reduce  somewhat  the  quantity  of  ammunition.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  number  of  rounds  for  the  large  guns  is  about 
the  same  as  that  allowed  on  battle-ships  abroad. 

Turning  from  battle-ships  to  cruisers,  we  find  that  criticism 
proceeds  from  the  same  narrow  stand-point.  It  fails  to  consider 
that  Americans,  in  building  cruisers,  as  in  building  battle-ihip^ 
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have  followcxl  tliu  Dtiivenal  rule  Ui8t  the  ship  tnast  bo  adapted  to 
the  Hituatioa  and  the  service  in  which  she  is  to  be  Dsed.  Var  oai 
own  purjwees,  therefore,  vehuveimprorednpou  the  desigiu which, 
to  quote  the  London  Timfs,  we  have  hitherto  "  been  content 
import  from  Europe." 

Cruisure  cutk  bo  ro^rded  aa  part  of  the  fighting  force  onl] 
a  reatricted  sense.  They  are  the  eyes  of  the  fleet, 
intended  to  watch  the  enemy.  They  serve  somewhat  the  pni 
of  cavalry  in  a  Und  force,  not  only  as  scouts,  but  for  rapid 
menta  at  diSorent  points  to  worry  and  harass  the  hostile  Beet, 
and  to  make  sharp  and  rapid  raids  chiefly  upon  his  commerce. 
If  the  United  States  should  be  engaged  in  war,  these  cruisers,  in 
order  to  reach  the  most  important  lines  of  commerce,  wonld  have 
to  steam  some  throe  thousand  miles  from  onr  own  shores.  For 
this  purpose  cruisers  built  upon  European  plans  would  be  of  little 
or  no  value.  The  "Baltimore"  and  the  "  I'liiladelphia,"  the 
designs  of  which,  as  T/te  Times  says,  were  "  imported  from 
Knrope,"  have  an  estimated  coal  endurance  of  9,000  miles,  bat 
in  actual  practice  not  more  than  7,000  miles.  Sent  out  iw 
time  of  war  to  attack  one  of  the  lines  of  an  enemy's  commerce, 
those  cruisers  would  no  sooner  reach  their  dc-stiuation  than 
would  be  compelled  to  start  on  their  homeward  voyage. 
endnrancG  is  not  suflicieot  for  them  to  remain  even  a  wee] 
their  field  of  operations.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  our 
designs  which  have  not  been  imported  the  purpose  has  been  to 
increase  very  largely  this  element  of  coal  endurance. 

Cruiser  No.  6,  whose  contract  speed  is  twenty  knots  lor  four 
hours  in  the  open  sea,  carries  400  tons  of  coal,  at  the  designed 
water-line,  but  has  a  bunker  capacity  of  1,300  tons,  which  gives  her 
an  estimated  endurance  at  ten  knots,  with  full  coal  supply,  of  1.1,000 
miles.  The  "  New  York,"  having  the  same  speed,  carries  750  tons 
of  coal  at  the  designed  water-line,  and  has  a  bunker  capacity  of 
1,500  tons,  giving  her  an  estimated  endurance,  under  similarcoDtli" 
tions,  of  13,500  miles.  Finally,  protected  Cruiser  No.  12, 
contract  speed  is  twenty-one  knots  for  four  hours  in  theo[ 
and  which  carries  750  tone  of  coal  at  the  designed  water-Unei 
has  a  total  bunker  capacity  of  2,000  tons  of  coal,  has  an  astii 
endurance  of  25,000  miles.  Possibly  the  radii  of  action  daimi 
these  vessels  will  not  be  fully  realized  in  actual 
mating  coal  endurance,  it  is  assumed  that  the  coal 
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the  sea  is  smooth^  and  the  bottom  clean.  But  as  these  conditions 
are  rarely  attained  on  board  a  ship  in  commission,  the  radius  of 
operation  of  a  vessel  must  necessarily  contain  a  speculative  ele- 
ment. 

Basing  our  estimates,  as  we  do,  upon  quantities  of  coal 
consumed  per  indicated  horse^power  per  hour,  similar  to  those 
adopted  in  calculating  the  endurance  of  contemporary  English 
designs,  the  estimates  are  valuable  as  furnishing  a  comparative 
statement  of  the  endurance  of  different  ships,  although  it  would 
seem  that  the  Americans,  in  their  estimates,  have  reduced  materi- 
ally the  probable  error.  In  the  case  of  the  '^  Blake,"  for  instance, 
with  9,000  tons'  displacement,  and  a  coal  capacity  of  1,500  tons,  her 
endurance  at  ten  knots  is  estimated  at  15,000  miles,  while  the  ^^  New 
York,^'  having  a  coal  capacity  of  1,500  tons,  and  a  displacement  of 
8,900  tons  with  that  amount  of  coal  on  board,  has  an  estimated 
endurance  of  only  13,500  miles.  While  the  English  proceed  upon 
the  theory  that  one  ton  of  coal  will  drive  the  '^  Blake  '^  ten  miles  at 
ten  knots'  speed,  we  only  claim  for  our  estimate  that  one  ton  will 
drive  the  "  New  York  "  nine  miles  at  the  same  speed.  The  greater 
accuracy  of  the  American  figures  is  shown  in  a  still  more  marked 
degree  by  a  comparison  of  the  "  Blake''  with  Cruiser  No.  6.  We 
estimate  that  Cruiser  No.  6,  with  1,300  tons  of  coal  on  board  and 
then  having  a  displacement  of  6,400  tons,  will  have  an  endurance 
of  13,000  miles,  while  the  English  claim  for  the  "  Blake,"  carrying 
1,500  tons  of  coal  and  having  a  displacement  of  9,000  tons,  an 
endurance  of  15,000  miles.  It  thus  appears  that  for  a  6,400-ton 
ship  we  allow  the  same  amount  of  coal  per  mile  that  the 
English  allow  for  a  vessel  of  9,000  tons.  In  the  case  of 
No.  12,  we  have  an  additional  advantage  in  the  economical 
working  of  the  third  screw,  as  a  result  of  which,  in  ordi- 
nary cruising,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  use  a  single  engine,  and 
the  consumption  of  coal  will,  therefore,  be  less  than  in  any  twin- 
screw  ship  of  the  same  design. 

Until,  however,  actual  experience  has  been  had  under  many 
and  varied  circumstances  at  sea,  neither  nation  will  be  able  to 
predict  with  accuracy  the  coal  endurance  of  its  ships  of  war. 
Even  in  the  matter  of  speed  The  Times  believes  that  the  "  Blake  " 
will  have  the  advantage  over  No.  12.  The  contract  for  No.  12 
requires  that  she  steam  in  the  open  sea  for  four  hours  at  the  rate 
of  twenty-one  knots,  with  a  pressure  in  her  fire-room  not  exceeding 
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an  average  of  one  inck  The  estimated  speed  of  the  ''  Blake"  with 
forced  draught  over  a  measured  mile  in  smooth  water  is  twenty- 
two  knots.  Judging  from  the  results  of  trials  made  under  these 
two  different  conditions,  an  Englishman  would  be  forced  to  admit 
that  for  continuous  steaming  at  sea  the  probable  adyantages 
would  be  all  on  the  side  of  the  American  vessel. 

If  the  bunkers  of  No.  12  are  filled  with  2,000  tons  of  coal,  her 
displacement  will  be  9,000  tons,  exactly  that  of  the  '^  Blake  "  carry- 
ing 1,500  tons  of  coal.  The  designs  and  workmanship  being  equd, 
the  speed  of  the  ship  may  be  roughly  estimated  by  the  weight  of 
her  boilers  and  engines.  These  in  No.  12  weigh  300  tons  more 
than  in  the  ^^  Blake,''  while  the  boilers  have  a  heating  snrfaoe  of 
more  than  45,000  square  feet,  as  against  33,000  in  the  English 
vessel.  The  American  vessel  is  also  thirty-seven  feet  longer  and 
has  seven  feet  less  of  beam.  Therefore  if  Cruiser  No.  12,  even 
when  carrying  a  third  more  coal,  is  not  a  much  faster  ship  than 
the  ''Blake,''  all  the  theories  of  naval  architects  and  modem 
engineers  are  entirely  at  fault. 

But  the  most  remarkable  error  found  in  the  editorial  of  7%e 
Times  remains  to  be  considered.  The  article  says:  ''  There  are, 
moreover,  other  estimates  of  a  highly  speculative  character  in  the 
American  calculations  of  the  speed  and  coal  endurance  of  their 
ships.  The  area  of  heating  surface  allowed  in  the  designer's  esti- 
mates for  each  unit  of  indicated  horse-power  is  considerably  smaller 
in  the  American  calculations  than  the  area  adopted  by  the  Ad- 
miralty as  the  result  of  practical  experience."  As  the  area  of 
heating  surface  allowed  by  the  designers  for  each  unit  of  indicated 
horse-power  is  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  ability  of 
a  ship  to  maintain  her  speed  at  sea,  it  becomes  important  to  ascer- 
tain whether  The  Times  is  correct  in  this  statement.  Looking 
into  the  question,  we  find  that  the  area  of  heating  surface  for 
each  indicated  horse-power  in  the  (three)  English  ships  is  as 
follows : 

KNOLAKD. 

Indicated 

honepower.  Heatliur  snrfaoe.  Ratio. 

"Blalte" 20.TO0                     ^8,000  l.SBO 

••Bdiar" 12.000                        S0.000  1.S87 

*'LatODa" 9.000                         uCoOD  LTTT 

B*"«>«-^" (ISS  iSiSSS  iiS 

"»"«'•« te  iilSS  hS8 

"Aiober**  class 3,850  6,900  LSB 

••  *-wn"and"Benbow" 11,700  90,811  1.710 

'"and**  Trafalgar" 18,800  19,800  UBU 

'«la''aiid'*8aiiaPareil'' 14,860  10^000  IMi 
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In  the  latest  American  designs  we  have  the  following : 

UNITED  STATES. 

Indicated 

horse-power.        Heating  Surface.  Ratio. 

••NewYork" 16,000  w;i2D  S.070 

Na  6 13.500  28.299  2.0C8 

Na  12 22.000  i&Ml  2.061 

No.  IS 22.000  49.150  S.2M 

••Newark- K.868  18,736  1.887 

••Yorktown" S.3B8  8,092  2.881 

-•San  Francisco " 9,913  20.131  2.081 

"Charleston" 6,888  15,577  2.837 

**  Philadelphia** 8.815  20,458  2  821 

••Conoord'^ 8.404  8,092  2.877 

••Vesuvius" 3,795  8.981  2.886 

••Baltimore" 10,065  17.175  1.707 

From  the  above  table  it  appears  that,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  ''Baltimore/'  every  one  of  our  latest  designs  has  a  higher 
ratio  of  heating  surface  to  indicated  horse-power  than  appears  in 
any  of  the  English  ships  referred  to,  and  the  "  Baltimore,''  being 
of  English  design  throughout,  might  properly  go  into  the  English 
column.  This  high  ratio  of  heating  surface  means  less  work  for 
each  square  foot,  and  consequently  greater  endurance  and  longer 
life  for  the  boilers,  and  it  effectually  disposes  of  The  Times*8 
criticism. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  pursue  further  the  study  of 
our  neighbors'  comments.  Most  of  them  which  are  adverse  in 
character  are  clearly  based  upon  a  misconception  of  the  facts.  If 
our  European  friends  insist  upon  underrating  the  qualities  of  our 
naval  vessels,  it  is  a  thankless  and  unnecessary  task  to  undeceive 
them.  Some  of  them  have  made  similar  mistakes  before,  and 
have  found  out  their  error  only  after  bitter  experience.  But  it  is 
important  that  the  operations  of  the  Navy  Department,  inviting 
the  intelligent  scrutiny  of  every  citizen,  should  not  be  miscon- 
strued by  our  own  people  through  any  inaccuracy  of  statement. 

B.  F.  Tracy. 
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Would  it  be  unpatriotic  or  in  ill  adjnstment  with  carreat 
facts  to  sagf^est  that  the  motto  in  onr  national  cont-of-ama  nbould 
be  removed,  and  in  its  pluce  iuserted,  "  Plnndering  Made  Easj  "? 
Out  cootribation  to  the  world's  history  for  the  last  thirty  reKts 
would,  I  think,  snstain  the  recommendation  for  ench  a  cliange. 
From  the  beginninj;  of  the  Rebellion  to  the  present  time  inaa- 
tiable  greed,  practically  nncontrnlled  by  law  or  by  any  decent  show 
of  regard  for  morality  or  rights  of  property,  has  swept  orer  our 
land,  a  migbty,  invisible  power  for  evil.  The  self-respect  of  the 
commanity  has  been  impaired  or  destroyed,  and  wo  have  permitted 
the  unscrupnlous  classes  to  gire  lis  the  reputation  throughout  the 
civilized  world  of  a  nation  of  poUtical  tricksters  and  bosinees 
sharpers. 

IJet  UB  glance  at  some  of  the  darker  chapters  of  onr 
record.     In  1861  an  army  of  dishonest  contractors  selected 
struggling  people  for  their  victims.     Their  frauds  were  notorii 
and  enormous,  amounting  to  scores  of  millions.     Few  amon^ 
them  were  arrested  and  none  were  punished. 

As  examples  of  the  frauds  perpetratod  upon  the  army  during 
the  Rebellion,  I  will  give  an  account  of  two  which  came  within  my 
own  experience. 

In  the  autumn  of  1861  I  received  on  the  same  day,  at  Hatteras 
Inlet,  two  invoices.  One  was  for  army  shoes  ;  for  soles  many 
had  shavings-fillings  concealed  beneath  a  thin  cover  of  the  poor- 
eat  quality  of  sole-leather.  They  were  worthless — unequal  to  a 
single  day's  wear.  The  other  invoice  was  for  two  hnndred  rifle- 
muskets  :  they  wore  from  a  lot  that  had  been  condemned  by  « 
foreign  government  as  being  unfit  for  service.  It  was  rumored 
at  the  time  that  their  purchase  was  effected  throngb  the 
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of  a  rather  high  government  official.  Only  sixty  of  these  pieces 
were  issued  for  use,  and  thirteen  of  these  were  disabled  at  the 
first  discharge.  My  representations  to  the  proper  government 
officials,  describing  fully  the  nature  of  these  swindles,  produced 
no  effect  whatever ;  neither  exposure,  arrest,  nor  punishment  fol- 
lowed. The  probabilities  are  that  individuals  having  political 
influence  were  engaged  in  each. 

Possibly  the  most  successful  of  all  the  swindles  upon  the 
people  during  the  Civil  War  was  the  selling  and  chartering  of 
worn-out  vessels  to  the  government.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  it  is  only  necessary  to  describe  one  transaction.  In  the  winter 
of  1865  the  government  was  asked  to  purchase  two  old  hulks  for 
use  in  the  quartermaster's  department.  A  commission  of  honest 
experts,  consisting  of  a  seaman,  a  shipbuilder,  and  a  constructing 
engineer,  was  appointed.  But  such  a  commission  was  not  wanted 
by  the  owner ;  and  before  it  had  time  to  inspect  and  report  upon 
values  he  induced  the  government  to  appoint  another,  which  in 
due  time  reported  the  hulks  to  be  worth  $650,000 ;  and  the 
Quartermaster-General,  by  very  high  authority,  was  ordered  to 
purchase  them  at  that  valuation.  The  payment  was  made  when 
the  Rebellion  was  near  its  end,  when  the  government  had  many 
vessels  for  sale  and  little  need  for  water  transportation.  Within 
four  months  after  the  purchase  the  two  hulks  were  offered  at  pub- 
lic auction  for  sale,  and  $35,000  was  the  best  bid  received.  This 
swindle  was  opposed  with  great  energy  and  warmth  by  the  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Quartermaster-General,  and  the 
Third  Auditor,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  superior  power  in- 
voked by  the  owner  and  his  influential  friends  gave  an  absolute 
order  to  purchase,  which  could  not  be  disobeyed. 

The  foregoing  are  only  typical  examples,  and  by  no  means 
represent  the  variety  of  gigantic  frauds  perpetrated  by  knaves 
upon  a  confiding  and  patriotic  people  whose  sons  were  pouring  out 
their  life's  blood  for  the  preservation  of  their  country.  I  have 
always  believed  that,  owing  to  swindling  contracts  and  incom- 
petent and  dishonest  officials,  the  expense  of  putting  down  the 
Bebellion  was  fully  one-third  more  than  it  ought  to  have  been. 
To  deliberately  defraud  a  grief-stricken  people  engaged  in  such  a 
struggle  as  we  had  in  hand  from  1861  to  1865,  involving,  as  it  did, 
such  an  unprecedented  loss  of  life,  was  one  of  the  greatest  offences 
which  could  be  committed,  and  a  person  engaged  and  assisting 
VOL.  CLii. — KO.  415.  m 
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in  its  coDimisaion  roachixi,   in  my  belief,  the   lowest  dej 
homaD  dupravity  knowa  to  the  calendar  of  criraitml  practioc 

Next  in  the  great  eeriea  of  schemes  for  plunder  cameS 
land-grant  acts,  bribed  through  Congress,  and  resulting  in  the 
gift  to  corrupt  private  corporations,  tiaving  no  claim  upon  the 
tuition,  of  valuable  public  lands  which  amount,  in  the  aggr^gat*', 
to  a  territory  larger  than  the  whole  of  France.  These  lands 
were  voted  away  io  direct  violation  of  moral  right  and  an 
enlightened  pablic  policy,  and  the  magnitude  of  these  gift^  is 
vithout  precedent  in  the  history  of  legislation.  Only  one  of  tho 
railroads  assisted  was  a  national  necessity,  and  that  ought  to  have 
been  built,  owned,  and  managed  by  the  government.  All  theothw 
lines  were  constrncted  far  in  advance  of  the  domaud.  and  the  profit) 
of  their  construction  have  gone  into  the  pockets  of  the  niscals  who 
promoted  these  schemes  and  carried  them  to  successfnl  conaum- 
mation. 

Our  accommodating  lawmakers  enpplemented  their  enoi 
land  donation  to  the  Pacific  railroads  with  loans  of  goventBl 
bonds  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  sixty-five  millions  of  dollar 
The  voting-away  of  public  domain  was  bad  enough,  but  the 
granting  of  those  loans,  pledging  the  credit  of  the  whole  poopli' 
for  their  payment,  for  the  nse  of  business  corporations,  or,  rather, 
aa  it  turned  out,  for  the  benefit  of  a  little  cabal  of  promoters, 
was  infinitely  worse  and  possibly  moi-e  corrapt. 

Hail  road -wrecking  is  another  favorite  American  industry. 
which  has  enriched  a  set  of  individuals  whose  presence  would 
alom  penal  inBtitutiona.  Their  formula  is  very  simple  :  Obtain 
voting  power  from  enongh  stock  to  secure  control  of  any  r 
roaii,  the  most  or  the  least  successful — it  matters  not  which  ;  f 
ate  a  floating  debt,  decrease  earnings,  depreciate  the  valtts^ 
property,  cease  paying  interest,  have  a  receiver  appointed,  fore 
and  sell  the  whole  franchise  to  ring  purchasers,  who  reorganize 
in  their  own  interests  by  creating  a  new  bonded  debt  and  issuing 
largo  amounts  of  stock.  The  bonds  from  the  time  of  their 
pay  interest,  and  dividends  upon  stock  are  sometimes  paid  w!d 
the  first  year  after  reorganization.  This  scheme  usually  depif 
small  holders  of  a  material  portion  of  their  income,  and,  in  itsH 
suite  generally,  is  among  the  most  cruel  of  our  |)eculiar  rascalittcs. 
The  railroad  receiver  la  an  American  specialty,  invented  for  aspo- 
oifio  purpose,  and  unknown  to  any  Enroponti  country. 
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I  For  many  years  land-stealing  from  the  government  has  been 
Bong  the  ptpalar  and  profitable  occupationa  of  a  considerable 
amber  of  our  citizens.  This  particular  specialty  in  dishonesty 
Ib  not  confined  to  class  or  condition.  Rich  and  poor  alike  aro 
adepts,  and  many  of  the  representative  men  of  exceptional 
influence  in  the  West  are  now  enjoying  an  edifying  Christian 
repose  baaed  on  the  proceeds  of  their  unlawful  takings  of  the 
public  domain. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  well-known  "star-route  thieves  "  were 
(onnd  out.  If  I  remember  correctly,  about  six  millions  was  tho 
amotint  involved  in  their  special  operations  ;  the  rascals  were  in- 
dicted and  tried  in  Washington,  and  of  course  acquitted.  One 
among  their  number  was  well  known  among  tho  Republican  faith- 
ful as  being  an  adept  in  practical  politics,  who  during  a  certain 
Presidential  campaign  had  assisted  in  disbursing  a  very  large  snm 
of  money  among  the  corrupt  voters  of  a  Western  State,  For  this 
and  other  political  BcrrJcos  a  groat  dinner  was  given  to  him,  at 
which  the  Vice- President-elect  of  the  United  States  presided. 
This  case  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  results  of  our  ^'  superior 
civilization."  It  has  been  often  stated,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  not 
contradicted,  that  those  "  star-route  "  adepts  were  very  successful 
in  the  practice  of  the  arts  which  lead  to  the  transferring  of  gov- 
ernment lands  to  themselves,  the  transfers  usually  being  made 
without  apparent  consideration  passing  to  the  grantor. 

Another  great  and  favorite  industry  is  stealing  standing  tim- 
ber from  public  lands.  This  is  an  abuse  of  fifty  years'  dunition, 
and  to-day  wherever  there  are  trees  belonging  to  the  people 
there  can  be  found  the  timber-thief  with  axe  in  hand.  During  a 
certain  administration  of  our  navy  a  timber  ring  having  head- 
quarters  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  carried  on  an  enonnoui 
business  in  stealing  timber  from  government  lands  in  Florida, 
and  selling  it  to  the  Navy  Department  for  building  wooden 
gbips  when  there  were  none  to  be  built ;  iron  having  then  entirely 
superseded  wood  as  a  material  for  government  ship-building. 

The  next  item  to  appear  in  our  list  of  peculiar  national  indus- 
tries is  that  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  "stock-watering."  I 
have  forgotten  when  the  first  great  success  in  this  particularly 
American  specialty  occurred,  but  I  believe  that  New  York,  in 
respect  to  this  new  fraud,  sustained,  as  utiial,  its  bad  eminence. 
^^bt  December,  1868,  the  directors  of  a  certain  great  railway  com- 
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puijr  pfUBod,  in  EubBtaiice,  a  resolution  doubling  tho  stock  of 
their  corporation.     Tliis  act  was  in  direct  violation  both  of  tho 
eorporate  charter  and  of  the  general  railroad  law  of  the 
and  in  January,  18(i0,  a  poworfa)  corpi  of  railroad  lobbyists' 
employed  by  thu  officials  of  that  corporation  to  push  thi 
oormpt  Legiataturo  thu  needed  legislation  to  give  life  to  a  di 
erate  violation  of  the  law8  of  the  Ht&Ut. 

From  the  date  of  this  first  culoasal  offence  against  public 
policy  and  honest  commerce,  tfau  abase  of  stock -watering 
has  assumed  gigantic  proportions.  According  to  the  last 
"  Poor's  Manual,  "  we  had  in  oporatiun  on  December  31, 1890, 
]61,39G.64  miles  of  ordinary  ateam  surface  railroads,  which 
cost,  on  paper,  19,1)31,453,116.  These  are  very  startling  fig- 
urcB,  and  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  assert  that  two-fifths  of  that 
amount,  viz.,  ♦2,973,681,338,  roprosente  "  water."  The  street 
railroads  of  the  country,  horse,  cable,  and  electric,  could  not 
have  coat,  including  equipment,  over  tllO.OOO  per  mile,  hut 
they  are  stocked  and  bonded  up  to  about  t400,000  ;  and  the 
elevated  roads  in  New  York  city,  which  cost  leas  than  tl7,000,- 
000,  are  stocked  and  bonded  for  more  thiio  #G0,0O0,0OO. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  many  of  the  great  manufaotoiv 
ing  industries  have  merged  themselves  into  corporations  or 
ciations,  which  are  called  trusta.     These  also  are  capitaliBoAj 
at  least  throe  times  thoir  actual  values. 

My  estimate  of  the  totui  of  these  unwarmnlable  and  disbonest 
over-isaues  of  stocks  and  bonds  is  15,000,000,01.10,  This  conatl- 
tutcs  an  indirect  mortgage  upon  the  national  products,  industries, 
and  labor  of  our  whole  country ;  and  there  is  a  constant  strnggle, 
against  public  welfare  and  prosperity,  to  extort  from  patrons  and 
consumers  prices  which  will  pay  interest  and  dividends  ujion 
these  fraudulently-issued  obligations.  Corporate  bonds  are  un- 
known to  the  laws  of  European  conotriea.  In  those  older  civili- 
zations all  stock  or  debentures  issued  by  railway  corporations  ara 
sold  for  face  or  par  value ;  and  if  auj  wore  issued  by  officials 
less  than  the  stated  values,  the  officials  issuing,  or  rather  attei 
ing  to  issue,  them  would  be  arrested  for  a  crime,  tried,  oon' 
and  punished  as  felons. 

One  of  the  most  facile  means  in  the  hands  of 
cheating  the  poor  and  helpless  is  the  "  corporation  and  conttaci 
or«'  wtoru."  It  is  usually  owned  by  corporations  whose  cmpli 
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are  the  only  patrons,  and  the  rule  is  to  sell  the  poorest  possible 
quality  of  supplies  at  the  highest  price  obtainable.  In  many 
instances  employees  are  given  to  understand  that  they  are  expected 
to  trade  at  the  company  and  contract  stores,  or^  failing  to  do  so, 
will  be  discharged.  This  oppressive  method  of  cheating  is  not 
confined  to  any  particular  part  of  the  country,  but  prevails,  with 
varying  degrees  of  malignancy,  wherever  under  one  management, 
either  corporate,  partnership,  or  individual,  any  considerable 
number  of  employees  are  assembled  together.  Since  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War  many  thousands  of  ignorant  blacks  have  been  made 
the  victims  of  this  common  and  heartless  swindle^  which  has  ab- 
sorbed their  scant  earnings.  At  the  end  of  each  month,  year  in 
and  out,  it  has  proved  to  their  untrained  minds  an  astonishing 
fact  that  the  longer  and  the  harder  they  worked  the  more  they 
got  in  debt  to  their  employers. 

Avarice,  once  let  loose,  knows  no  limits,  and  never  halts  in 
its  aggressive  career.  In  the  pursuit  of  gain,  human  life  seems 
of  very  little  consequence.  Sham  building  is  another  evil  that 
is  clearly  attributable  to  the  greed  of  the  capitalist ;  and  the 
worst  illustration  of  this  particular  evil  is  the  sham  American 
hotel,  which  is  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  country ;  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  however,  west  of  Philadelphia.  In  southern 
Colorado,  last  summer,  I  saw  one,  large  enough  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  guests,  built  entirely  of  pine  boards  and  small  scantling ;  no 
bricks,  stone,  or  mortar  was  used,  save  possibly  in  the  founda- 
tions. A  fire  started  in  the  first  story  would  consume  such  a 
building  in  thirty  minutes,  and  few  of  the  inmates  located  upon 
the  floors  above  would  escape.  Certainly  seven-tenths  of  the 
hotels  in  the  United  States  have  been  erected  with  special 
reference  to  cheapness  of  construction  rather  than  for  tho 
safety  of  guests.  The  motto  of  the  hotel-builder  is :  Cover  as 
much  ground  as  possible ;  herd  the  greatest  number  of  guests 
upon  the  smallest  practicable  space ;  and  save  expense  by  substi- 
tuting sham  for  substance.  The  burning  of  a  large  hotel  at 
Milwaukee  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  later  destruction  of  another 
at  Syracuse,  sufficiently  prove  the  truth  of  these  assertions. 

The  facts  recited  by  a  recent  correspondent*  of  the  New  York 
Times  will  apply  to  a  large  majority  of  existing  American  hostel- 

*  T.  V.  JohoaoD,  Jr.;  letter  of  October  16L  IflOOi 
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riea.  He  aajra  :  "  Apropos  of  the  baming  of  the  Xjclmnd  House  it 
SjncoM  Iftit  ciiglit,  I  wish  to  call  the  atteutiou  of  the  publto  U>  a 
little  inciileiit  whtoli  hftpi>ened  to  me  recentljr  when  risitiiig  Syn- 
ease.  I  met  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaiDtance,  an  o\A  resident  of 
Syracuse,  who  asked  mc  whore  I  intended  to  eUy.  I  told  him  at 
the  Lclarid  Uouae,  whereupon  be  fiud  :  '  If  jua  bare  an;  r^jard 
(or  the  safety  uf  year  life,  do  not  by  any  means  go  to  tbe  Ldond 
Uouse.     I  watched  that  hotel  all  the  time  it  was  baildtng.  ai>d 

■  there  is  not  a  brick  partition  in   the  whole  boose — nothing  bnt 

■  wood  and  plaster.     If  it  erer  takes  Gre  there  will  be  a  terrible  km 

■  of  life.'  "    The  moral  of  this  story  can  bo  rcwljly  drawn  by  thcw 
•    who  are  interested. 

In  Europe  the  coostmction  of  public  hotels  is  managtHl  differ- 
ently.   The  Grand    and   Continental,  at  Puria,  the   IjangfaAm, 
Grand,  Victoria,  MStropoIe,   the  Inns  of  Court,  and  the  At< 
Hotel,  in  London,  and  others  in  Berlin, Vienna,  and  St.  Tetersl 
were  erected  with  special  reference  to  housing  a  large  numbor- 
human  beings  in  the  safest  manner  possible.     They  are, 
eral  instances,  like  great  fortifications ;  they  are  so  solidly 
together,  the  rooms  and  floors  arc  go  sepm^ted  by  bricks 
mortar,  that  a  fire  conld  not  spread  beyond  ite  original  loci 

Possibly  the  usual  infiammable  tinder-box  American  theatre  is 
8  still  completer  example  of  our  sham  building  than  the  average 
hotel. 

Look,  again,  at  the  unprecedented  destruction  of  gikme  opon 
onr  continent.  It  is  chiefly  caused  by  avarice.  In  the  forests  of 
the  Xortbern  and  Eastern  States  the  moose  and  doer  are  almost 
extinct,  and  the  smaller  quadrupeds,  such  as  coons  and  gray,  red, 
bhick,  and  flying  aquirrols,  are  rapidly  passing  away.  In  tbe  West 
the  bear  and  oik  families  are  fast  disappearing  ;  and  the  wanton 
slaughter  of  the  great  henls  of  Nurth  American  bisau  forms  one 
of  tho  most  discouraging  chapters  iu  the  history  of  our  crneltios. 
With  the  construction  of  thn  first  railroad  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
commenced  this  wholesale,  indiscriminate  destruction.  While 
lasted,  accounts  were  often  published  in  our  nowspapers  of 
being  shot  by  passeugora  from  the  windows  of  moving  trai 
In  most  instances  they  were  wounded  and  left  to  die  lingering 
and  painful  deatlis.  In  this  business  many  brutal  Englishmen 
who  "came  out  to  America  to  shoot  "  took  the  lead  ;  but  they 
Boon  found  a  numerous  following  unioiig  tbe  callow  snobs  of 
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large  cities^  who  seotn  to  exist  only  to  imitate  the  follies^  vices, 
and  outre  idiosyucracies  of  the  idle  English  classes.  With  the 
great  killing  for  pleasure  came  the  greater  butchering  for  profit ; 
and  so  persistently  were  both  pursued  that  in  less  than  four 
years  the  finest  and  most  picturesque  of  all  the  animals  pecul- 
iar to  our  continent  was  practically  exterminated.  During 
the  years  187^73-74  there  were  killed  of  the  southern  herd 
3,61)8,130,  and  about  1,000,000  of  the  northern  herd.  Five  mill- 
ions of  head  killed  in  those  years  are  about  the  figures  of  this 
unparalleled  extermination.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  whole  of 
North  America  there  are  now  635  American  bison  running  wild 
and  456  in  captivity,  making  a  total  of  1,091.  These  lamentable 
statistics  stand  for  unprecedented  savagery. 

The  beautiful  feathered  tribes,  lovely  songsters  of  the  forest 
and  meadows,  have  fared  no  better  than  their  four-footed  com- 
panions of  the  prairies  and  mountains.  How  well  I  remember  the 
cheery  spring  songs  incident  to  the  New  England  meadow  1 
Having  once  heard  them,  who  could  ever  forget  the  liquid  jing- 
ling notes  of  the  bobolink,  the  mellow  song  of  the  meadow  lark, 
and  the  joyous  trilling?  of  the  thrush  !  The  robin,  the  wren,  the 
ground-sparrow,  the  woodpecker  and  jay,  and  scores  of  others  which 
came  to  greet  us  with  their  merry  chirps  and  calls  with  the  advent 
of  every  spring,  are  also  not  to  be  forgotten.  Now  in  their  re- 
treats we  see  the  human  biped  with  gun  and  bag,  shooting  down 
anything  that  can  fly,  if  only  it  has  a  wing  or 'a  feather  large 
enough  to  adorn  the  head  of  vanity.  To  the  demands  of  com- 
merce, the  wantonness  of  the  purchaser,  and  the  ignorance  of 
those  to  whom  the  power  of  making  our  laws  is  given,  we  may 
look  for  the  certain  destruction  of  every  species  of  American  song 
and  plumage  birds.  Before  the  end  of  the  next  fifty  years  the 
brute  of  the  bird-gun  and  bag  may  hang  both  upon  his  wall  for 
want  of  use. 

The  proposed  fish-culture,  ivhile  an  admirable  measure,  will  be 
futile  unless  reinforced  and  sustained  by  legislation,  which  is  in 
many  States  entirely  lacking  as  yet.  The  drain  upon  the  food 
fishes  which  inhabit  the  waters  near  the  shores  of  our  continent 
is  very  rapidly  increasing,  and  bids  fair,  within  a  few  years,  nnlesa 
some  check  is  imposed  by  the  Canadian  and  our  own  government, 
to  exterminate  several  valuable  species  of  table  fish.  The  lobster 
is  already  fast  diminishing,  and  will  be  the  first  to  disappear ; 
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then  the  choicer  groups  of  oysters  will  go ;  then  the  mns  of  cod- 
fish will  be  greatly  reduced,  and  the  salmon  will  probably  disap- 
pear. The  destruction  of  the  latter  upon  the  western  coast  of  i 
portion  of  oar  continent  is  withoat  precedent.  A  Canadisn 
official  connected  with  the  Barean  of  Dominions  Fisheries  has 
estimated  that  in  less  than  twenty  years,  at  the  present  rate  of 
catching  for  the  canneries,  the  salmon  will  be  seen  no  more  in  its 
present  haants.  Of  the  many  millions  taken  each  season,  a  large  pro- 
portion are  too  yonng  and  small  for  canning,  but,  instead  of  being 
pnt  back  in  the  water,  a  small  piece  is  cut  from  the  middle  of  the 
body  and  the  rest  of  the  fish  is  thrown  away.  The  brook-trout  of 
the  mountain  streams  were  nearly  exterminated  long  ago,  and 
their  home  disappeared  with  our  forests,  never  to  return  until  the 
latter  are  rehabilitated. 

There  is  the  same  history  with  the  seal.  Lately  an  official 
statement  has  been  made  to  our  government  to  the  effect  that 
there  arc  not  more  than  125,000  fur  seals  left  in  the  waters 
of  Alaska ;  coupled  with  that  statement  was  a  recommenda- 
tion that  no  more  killing  should  be  permitted  for  a  period  of 
seven  years.  Unless  something  is  done  by  the  united  action  of 
Russia,  England,  and  our  own  government,  there  is  danger  of 
this  most  valuable  of  all  fur-bearing  animals  becoming  extinct 
\ji  a  very  short  time. 

Yet  we  have  not  described  thus  far  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
wanton  and  wicked  cruelty  of  this  sickening  history.  It  is  the 
wholesale  and  monstrous  destruction  of  domestic  stock  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  from  the 
most  northerly  to  the  southern  boundaries  of  our  stock-ranges 
there  is  neither  winter  food  nor  shelter  provided  for  horned  cattle 
or  sheep.  The  old  of  both  kinds  and  the  young  are  all  herded 
together  in  the  open  fields,  utterly  unprotected  from  wind,  rain, 
or  snow;  there  is  neither  shnib,  bush,  nor  tree  to  shelter  them. 
In  many  parts  of  the  north  and  west  covered  by  these  feeding 
fields  the  snowfall  is  very  deep,  and  often  lasts  from  three  to  six 
weeks.  While  these  snows  cover  the  earth,  the  grazing  stock  is 
absolutely  without  food.  The  consequent  mortality  is  appalling. 
According  to  official  statistics  from  12  to  \h^  per  cent,  of  the 
cattle  and  from  17  to  27 J^  per  cent,  of  the  sheep  died  from  ex- 
posure to  cold  and  want  of  food  during  the  winter  of  1889  and  1890. 
The  total  number  of  animals  which  thus  perished  is  put  down  at 
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3,470^G00  head.     Doubtless  the  nnmber  was  much  larger,  and 
4,000,000  would  be  a  more  correct  estimate  of  the  total. 

What  a  world  of  pain  and  suffering  these  figures  suggest ! 
The  poor  animals  relieved  by  death  suffered,  perhaps,  no  more  than 
those  that  survived  only  to  be  mercilessly  transported  in  over- 
crowded cars  and  slaughtered  at  the  end  of  their  journey.  We 
may,  in  my  belief,  search  in  vain  through  all  history  for  a  parallel 
to  match  that  gigantic  scheme  of  cruelty.  It  continues  from  year 
to  year,  and  has  continued  in  an  unbroken  stream  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  without  even  a  protest  from  lawmakers  or 
the  Christian  clergy.  Christianity,  indeed,  has  neither  preached 
nor  practised  humanity  towards  animals.  But  Sunday-school 
children  by  hundreds  of  thousands  are  taught  what  a  terri- 
ble thing  it  is  to  break  the  Sabbath  ;  museum  trustees  tremble 
with  pious  horror  at  the  suggestion  of  opening  the  doors  leading  to 
the  collections  on  that  day ;  missionaries  by  the  thousand  are 
sent  to  the  far  east,  west,  and  south  to  convert  the  kindly  heathen 
from  their  evil  ways — ^heathen  who  do  not  know  the  A  B  C  of 
dishonesty  and  cruelty  as  practised  in  Christian  America.  And 
so  we  go  on  over  the  ^orld,  straining  out  the  gnats  of  other  peo- 
ple and  swallowing  whole  herds  of  camels  at  our  own  doors. 

When  in  Chicago  a  few  months  ago,  I  expressed  to  a  leading 
citizen  of  that  city  a  desire  to  see  one  of  the  great  slaughtering 
establishments.  With  an  expression  clearly  indicating  his  aston- 
ishment at  my  request,  he  advised  me  to  avoid  such  a  horrible 
sight,  at  the  same  time  saying  it  was  the  most  disgusting  of  all 
occupations,  and,  as  to  the  slaughter  of  hogs,  most  unnecessarily 
cruel.  In  the  West  this  industry  is  very  much  lauded,  possibly 
for  the  profits  it  yields,  and  the  packer  is  regarded  as  a  representa- 
tive man,  typical  of  '*  Western  progress.*' 

But  if  all  of  our  other  much-lauded  iniquities  of  avarice  could 
be  combined  in  one,  the  joint  result  would  sink  into  insignificance 
when  placed  by  the  side  of  our  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
cruel  treatment  of  the  Indians. 

At  Cambridge,  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1661  was  pub- 
lished the  first  edition  of  Eliot's  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  the  Indian  language  ;  and  in  1663,  in  the  same  town, 
was  issued  his  complete  translation,  into  the  same  tongue,  of  the 
whole  Bible. 

In  the  autumn  of  1676,  near  Dover,  Captain  Waldron,  under 
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pretence  of  a  Bbam  fight,  decoyed  a  conaidfsntble  body  of  peaccfol 
Indiiuia  to  hid  camp,  ami,  after  depriring  tfaom  of  Iheir  anns  bv 
dfceit,  mitdu  iheiu  pri<JOti«rB.  Two  bumlred  of  the  number  tbu 
caplim-d  were  sent  to  thu  West  Indi«  and  sold  for  slarea,  and  the 
gi^KKl  pions  Pnritans  of  Muesaohii setts  Bay,  who  had  furakho] 
ihem  with  Uiblea  for  the  benefit  of  their  souk,  reaped  the  fioan- 
cial  results  flowing  from  the  sale  of  their  bodies,  and  m»rd«d 
tbeniselrea  aa  tho  first  of  tho  American  coluuiats  to  sell  ham 
beiiigaiiito  slavery. 

From  that  timo  to  tho  present,  fraud,  rapacity,  and  i 
are  tho  words  which  most  fittingly  describe  our  iniorcourBe  i 
those  helpleaaa  wards  of  a  powerful  peop!u.  They  bare  1 
habitually  cheated  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  snppliea  i 
nished  by  the  government  nnder  treaty  stipnlations.  SoIm 
treaties  made  with  them  to-day  are  broken  to-morrow,  i 
interest  of  fraud.  Indian  agents  very  often  are  of  the  spoUsmaD- 
politician  class,  who  ally  themselves  with  diehoneet  contractors 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  suhemes  to  phindor  their  charges  ; 
and  often  Indians  have  been  provoked — exasperated — to  the  i.'om- 
mission  of  an  offence  by  unthrifty  whiter,  who  would  seise  such 
nn  event  as  an  excuse  for  an  Indian  war  ;  their  object  being  the 
assembling,  in  a  certain  non-prosperous  locality,  of  a  consider- 
able body  of  troops,  necessitating  large  expenditure 
government  moneys.  These  wretches  would  burn  down  a  city 
to  roast  a  pig.  Varions  Indiaii  tribes  were  conceDtrat«d  npi 
reservations,  but  the  cheating  continued  at  the  agencies  ;  and  n 
the  scheming  white  settler  and  the  railroad  sharp,  in  the  ' 
est  of  progress  and  civilization,"  declare  that  the  Indians  are  t 
entitled  to  their  own,  and  are  bringing  to  bear  upon  Congress  and 
Federal  officials  all  the  varieties  of  in&uence  which  accomplished 
rascality  can  invent  to  drive  them  from  the  rightful  posscssionfcj 

The  late  General  Harney  probably  knew  as  much  of  the  ckM 
Bcter  of  the  Korth  American  Indians  as  any  man  that  ever  Hvej 
His  active  intercourse  with  them  covered  a  period  of  over  forty" 
years.  He  used  to  say  of  the  savage  Indians,  before  they  were 
contaminated  by  contact  with  the  whites,  that  they  were  the  most 
honest  and  truthful  people  he  had  ever  known.  He  had  never 
caughtone  inan  untruth,  and  wassuru  they  did  not  know  how  to 
lie.  These  views  wereemphaticatiy  confirmed  by  the  lat«G«neraI 
Wool,  who  used  to  add  that  the  Indian  agents  were  all  thivves. 
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General  Albert  Pike,  another  friend  of  the  Indian,  and  a 
»eliever  in  the  natural  nobility  of  his  character,  recently  died  in 
ffasJiingtou.     Ho  wrote,  October  2,  lt*90  : 

"I  b&ve  had  muf^b  to  do  with  Bever&l  Indian  tribes.  I  hsve  known  s 
[Rat  man;  ot  their  chiefs  ;  huve  been  counael  tor  lifo  of  tbe  ciTillzed  tribes 
against  the  United  States ;  haru  coiumanded  their  troops  ;  acted  as  nuper. 
iu(«ndent.  and  made  treaties  aa  commissioner  of  the  Confederate  States; 
met  the  Ave  civilized  triltes,  the  OsaKcfl,  Qiiapans,  Seoecos  and  Shawnees, 
the  Comancbes  ftnd  Caiawos,  Caddos,  Aiouais,  ElchoU,  Toncawes,  Tawai- 
hAst,  Huecoa,  and  T&wHtAroe,  and  have  known  many  Delawares,  Shaw&nOa, 
and  Skekapos.  I  tbink  tbe;'  are  tbe  most  honcat  and  truthful  people  In  the 
world,  and  the  most  confiding  when  the;  give  their  confidence  at  all.  Not 
in  one  instance  did  those  with  whom  I  made  treaties  ask  anj  change  that 
was  not  right  and  fair;  and  whatever  mjdeclsioD  was,  It  waa  acquiesced  in 
by  all  and  accepted  with  perfect  contentment.  I  never  knew  a  claim  made 
to  property  by  any  of  them,  or  a  claim  for  compensation  preferred,  that  was 
not  just  and  reasonable.  All  the  tribes  wlCb  which  I  made  treatlee  kept  them 
to  the  letter  and  In  spirit,  to  perfect  good  faith.  Up  to  that  [my]  time  no 
treaty  had  ever  done  complete  Ju.ttice  to  any  Indian  tribe.  Almost  invari- 
ably the  Indians  were  tricked  and  deceived  by  the  wbltc«,  their  just  claims 
evt  down,  and  most  shamefully  unjust  clauiseH  against  them  allowed  and  eu- 

"  GenertU  Sam  Houetoa  said  to  me  once  tbnt  the  United  Slates  had  nerer 
made  a  treaty  with  tbe  Indians  which  they  did  not  deliberately  violate ;  and 
that  was  true.  Ail  Indians  are  not  alike.  The  Apaches,  it  was  always  said, 
were  treacherous  and  faithless.  The  Navi^OH  were  ooltber.  but  truthful,  up- 
right, and  honest,  and  they  have  been  plundered  without  compunction  or 

"  In  my  opinion,  there  has  seldom  been  an  Indian  war  or  outbreak  that 
was  not  caused  by  violating  a  treaty  or  other  gross  bad  faith  or  wrong  deal- 
ing on  the  part  of  our  government  or  people.  For  fifty  years  an  invisibls 
line  divided  tbe  people  of  ArbaQHsa  from  the  Cherokees.  Creeks,  and  Choc- 
laws  ;  and  In  all  ttiat  long  time  no  complaint  was  made  by  tbe  Indians  against 
tbe  whites  or  whites  against  Indians." 

The  foregoing  is  the  testimony  of  an  intelligent  and  disin- 
tereetod  witness  of  great  experience.  His  estimate  of  the  Indian 
character  is  fnlly  sustained  by  Canadian  officials  who  have,  from 
time  to  time,  had  control  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  that  country ; 
and,  to  our  everlaating  shame,  the  experience  just  on  the  north 

RiUe  of  onr  border  proves  our  Iniqnityin  dealing  with  our  Indiana. 

WRiere,  humanity  and  good  faith  have  dictated  the  rule  of  action 

Id  dealing  with  them,  and  the  result  is  that  Canada  has  never  an 

Indian  war,  an  nprislng,  or  any  serioue  trouble  with  a  single  tribe. 

On  December  3  of  last  year,  tbe  United  States  Senate  discussed 

A  resolution  to  furnish  arms  and  ammunition  to  thtv  inhabitants 
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of  North  &n<l  Smith  Dttlcota,  to  enable  them  Ui  ijefend  tlu!^^^| 
agunet  attitckB  thut    might  be  nutdc  npos  them  bj  ^l^^^l 
Utu   thou  aiwembU-d  nt  Pino  Ridge.     Whiltt  debNting  the  rtRI^I 
tion  Senator  Voorheee,  of  Indiana,  made  a  strung  pica  for  bett(!r 
treatment.     HU  arraignnieat  of  the  goveruincnt  was  unanswer- 
able  and  effective.      Among  his  remarks  occnra   the  following 
pathetic  appeal : 

"  I  sball  not  oppCMe  the  pwsage  of  this  resalnlfon,  and  I  ebmll  not  tdu 
gainst  the  Isaiuuice  of  these  anua  to  the  people :  but  I  cannot  let  it  ptm, 

I   with  the  teelinga  I  luitert&iu  in  regard  to  the  adminiBtration  of  our  Indian 

I   affiUn.  wlthcnit  Bword. 

"If  the  proposition  were  to  Lssae  100,000  rations  and  more  to tlie  starring 

I    Indiana,  It  wonld  be  mora  consistent  witJi  Christian  civUlBation  tliao  Ux 

I  polic;  we  are  now  porsuinK.  When  a  major-general  ol  the  War  Departmeat 
h  pobllclj  int«rriewe<l  and  publishes  tbat  the  Indians  are  driven  to  revolt- 
rebellion,  if  7au  ploaae  to  call  it—and  to  the  savagery  of  the  Indian  warfare 
I7  Htarvatlon,  it  becomes  an  inexpiable  crime,  In  my  judgment,  on  the  part 
of  this  govemmeot  to  stand  silenClj  by  and  do  nothing  except  to  (ttralab 
arms.  General  Miles  hss  stat«d  to  the  public,  and  lo  me  before  be  did  to  Uw 
public,  that  these  lodlaos  are  being  starved  Into  hostUity,  and  that  the;  pre- 
fer to  die  fighting  to  being  starved  to  death. 

"  I  look  upon  the  policy  which  has  be*n  poraued  by  the  administratjon  of 
Indian  alTaint  u  a  crime  revolting  to  man  and  God.  I  look  upon  the  prceeut 
outbreak,  or  the  threatened  outbreak,— which  will  bring  not  merely  the  de- 
atructlon  of  the  Indians,  but  will  bathe  Che  snows  of  the  northw^t  crimson 
with  the  blood  of  our  brave  soldiers  and  olScers,— as  something  t«voItinff  In 
Gte  extreme.  Instead  of  sitting  here  debstiug  election  bills  and  force  Ullsi 
and  providing  lor  the  issuance  of  arms  to  the  States  in  the  northwest,  we 
should  be  hurrriug,  amioualf  and  eagerly,  to  provide  for  the  feeding  of  these 
starving  people.  General  Miles  Bays  they  bave  been  hungry  tor  the  last  two 
years;  that  they  are  devoured  with  hunger,  wretched,  and  perfectly  des- 
perate, and  would  rather  die  with  arms  in  their  hands  than  with  empty 
stomachs. 

"  They  have  no  newspapers.  Their  privations  and  griefs  and  sufferinjcs 
eaunot  be  made  known.  They  have  been  sufTeiing  In  silence  there  for  /ears, 
while  gollt  is  somewhere." 

It  ia  probably  true  that  the  North  American  Indians  1 
the  superior  beiiiga  deacribed  by  the  witness  cited ;  but  w 
were  or  are  matters  very  little.     If  they  were  as  bad  as  th 
enemies  describe  them  to   be,  their  imperfections  of  chai 
wonld  be  no  excuse  for  our  f^thlessness  in  dealing  with  t 
The  point  I  desire  to  make  in  closing  this  account  of  1 
I  of  oar  shortcomings  is  this:  The  misdeeds  dt-scribed  am  p 
\  trated  in  the  open  light  of  day,  and  go  on  year  after  year  v 
protest  either  from  the  Federal  or  State  goreramu 
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any  considerable  portion  of  oar  people.  One  of  the  unwritten 
mottoes  of  our  business  morals  seems  to  say  in  the  plainest  phrase- 
ology possible  :  "  Successful  wrong  is  right/' 

The  general  government  finds  no  difficulty  in  punishing  a 
counterfeiter  who  issues  false  money,  be  the  amount  ever  so  small, 
or  a  post-office  clerk  who  takes  a  few  dollars  from  a  letter.  But 
the  man  who  is  a  power  in  politics,  who  steals  public  lands  by  the 
thousands  of  acres  ;  the  schemer  who  robs  the  public  treasury  of 
great  amounts  of  money,  or  the  agent  who  yearly  cheats  the 
Indians  out  of  scores  of  thousands  of  dollars,  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  those  who  administer  and  execute  our  law&  Oreat 
knaves  who  succeed  are  respected  and  often  admired.  Little  thieves 
are  regarded  as  contemptible,  and  fill  our  prisons.  But  the  big 
ones  live  in  palaces,  and  are  usually  great  powers  in  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they  live. 

Not  long  ago  a  French  official,  an  expert  in  a  special  depart- 
ment, who  had  held  over  from  the  empire,  complained  to  a  friend 
that  he  was  compelled  to  employ  twenty  clerks  to  do  the  work 
done  by  four  under  the  empire.  He  was  asked  if  he  knew  of  any 
reason  for  the  change,  and  answered  :  *'  It  is  the  republic." 
"  But  why  do  you  not  prevent  this  abuse  ?  You  are  the  head  of 
the  bureau,  and  have  the  power."  "Yes,  I  know  I  have  the 
power ;  but  I  have  been  in  this  position  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  am  now  too  old  to  learn  another  occupation ;  and  I 
must  make  places  for  the  friends  of  the  deputies. '^  And  so  it  is 
here.  The  republic  and  the  friends  of  the  deputies  of  the  people 
must  be  favored.  Neither  the  republic  nor  separate  States  hinder 
or  check  the  offences  of  individuals  of  political  importance, whoso 
crimes  are  against  the  property  of  the  people,  or  of  others  whose 
deeds  of  plundering  and  cruelty  result  in  considerable  profits. 

The  influence  of  these  offences  against  civilization  is  far-reach- 
ing and  destructive.  The  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  indi- 
viduals obtain  great  wealth  by  dishonest  schemes  and  cruel  practices 
is  of  little  moment  when  compared  with  the  effect  their  financial 
successes  produce  upon  particular  communities  and  the  country  at 
large.  They  have  established  a  national  standard,  and  now  only  one 
kind  of  success  is  acknowledged.  Morality  has  no  market  value. 
High  character  is  impracticable,  and  intellectual  achievement  pays 
no  dividends.  These  qualities  count  for  very  little  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public  when  compared  with  the  glory  of  great  possessions. 
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The  ownership  of  millions,  no  matter  how  obtained,  constitutes  a 
theme  of  almost  national  admiration;  and  if  they  were  stolen  out- 
right and  their  possessor  is  out  of  prison,  the  homage  would  be 
about  the  same.  The  motto  is :  '^  We  worship  the  millions  in  hand, 
and  no  questions  asked/' 

Is  it  not  time  that  there  should  be  an  awakening  ? 

Bush  C.  Hawkins. 


;       1 


•f   . 
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BY   COLONEL  ROBERT  Q.    INQERSOLL. 


There  are  many  people,  in  all  countries,  who  seem  to  enjoy 
individual  and  national  decay.  They  love  to  prophesy  the  triumph 
of  evil.  They  mistake  the  afternoon  of  their  own  lives  for  the 
evening  of  the  world.  To  them  everything  has  changed.  Men 
are  no  longer  honest  or  brave,  and  women  have  ceased  to  be  beau- 
tiful. They  are  dyspeptic,  and  it  gives  them  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  say  that  the  art  of  cooking  has  been  lost. 

For  many  generations  many  of  these  people  occupied  the  pul- 
pits. They  lifted  the  hand  of  warning  whenever  the  human 
race  took  a  step  in  advance.  As  wealth  increased,  they  declared 
that  honesty  and  goodness  and  self-denial  and  charity  were  van- 
ishing from  the  earth.  They  doubted  the  morality  of  well-dressed 
people — considered  it  impossible  that  the  prosperous  should  be 
pious.  Like  owls  sitting  on  the  limbs  of  a  dead  tree,  they  hooted 
the  obsequies  of  spring,  believing  it  would  come  no  more. 

There  are  some  patriots  who  think  it  their  duty  to  malign  and 
slander  the  land  of  their  birth.  They  feel  that  they  have  a  kind 
of  Cassandra  mission,  and  they  really  seem  to  enjoy  their  work. 
They  honestly  believe  that  every  kind  of  crime  is  on  the  increase, 
that  the  courts  are  all  corrupt,  that  the  legislators  are  bribed, 
that  the  witnesses  are  suborned,  that  all  holders  of  office  are 
dishonest ;  and  they  feel  like  a  modern  Marius  sitting  amid  the 
ruins  of  all  the  virtues. 

It  is  useless  to  endeavor  to  persuade  these  people  that  they  are 
wrong.  They  do  not  want  arguments,  because  they  will  not  heed 
them.  They  need  medicine.  Their  case  is  not  for  a  philosopher, 
but  for  a  physician. 

Oeneral  Hawkins  is  probably  right  when  he  says  that  some 
fraudulent  shoes,  some  useless  muskets,  and  some  worn-out  vessels 
were  sold  to  the  government  during  the  war  ;  but  we  must  re- 
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member  that  there  were 

art  aud  hoaesty  could  make,  millioaa  of  the  best  muskets  ever 
constructed,  and  hundreds  oE  the  most  magnificent  ships  ever 
built,  sold  to  the  government  during  the  same  period-  We  must 
not  mistake  an  eddy  for  the  main  stream.  We  must  also  remem- 
ber another  tiling  :  there  were  millions  of  good,  brave,  and 
patriotic  men  to  wear  the  shoes,  to  use  the  muskets,  and  to  man 
the  ships. 

So  it  is  probably  true  that  Congress  was  extravagant  in  land 
subsidies  voted  to  railroads  ;  but  that  this  legislation  was  secured 
by  bribery  is  preposterous.  It  was  all  done  in  the  light  of  noon. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the 
geneiiil  policy  of  hastening  the  construction  of  railways  through 
the  territories  of  the  United  States  was  corruptly  adopted — not 
the  slightest.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  that  some  membera 
of  Congress  were  induced  by  personal  considerations  to  vote  for 
such  subsidies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  policy  was  wise,  and 
through  the  granting  of  the  subsidies  thousands  of  miles  of  rail- 
ways were  built,  and  these  railways  have  given  to  civilization  vast 
territories  which  otherwise  would  have  remained  substantially 
useless  to  the  world.  Where  at  that  time  was  a  wilderness  now 
are  some  of  the  most  thriving  cities  in  the  United  Stal 
great,  an  industrious,  and  a  happy  population.  The  results 
justiQed  the  action  of  Congress. 

It  is  also  true  that  some  railroads  have  been  "  wrecked  "  in  the" 
United  States,  but  most  of  these  wrecks  have  been  the  result  of 
competition.  It  is  the  same  with  corporations  as  with  individu- 
als— the  powerful  combine  against  the  weak.  In  the  world  of 
commerce  and  businsss  ia  the  great  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
strongest.  Railroads  are  not  eleemosynary  institutions.  They 
have  but  little  regard  for  the  rights  of  one  another.  Some  fortunes 
have  been  made  by  the  criminal  "  wrecking"  of  roads,  but  even 
in  the  business  of  corporations  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  the 
companies  that  have  acted  in  accordance  witli  the  highest  stauii! 
ard,  other  things  being  equal,  have  reaped  the  richest  harrasL 

Many  railways  were  built  in  advance  of  a  demand  ;  they  " 
to  develop  the  country  through   which  they  passud.     While 
waited  for  immigration,  interest  accumulattK] ;  as  a  result  foi 
closure    took  place ;   then    reorganization.      By   that   time 
country  had  been  populated  ;  towns  were  springing  np  along 
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line  ;  increased  business  was  the  resalt.  On  the  new  bonds  and 
the  new  stock  the  company  paid  interest  and  dividends.  Then 
the  ones  who  first  invested  and  lost  their  money  felt  that  they 
bad  been  defrauded. 

So  it  is  easy  to  say  that  certain  men  are  guilty  of  crimes — 
easy  to  indict  the  entire  nation^  and  at  the  same  time  impossible 
to  substantiate  one  of  the  charges.  Every  one  who  knows  the 
history  of  the  star-route  trials  knows  that  nothing  was  estab- 
lished against  the  defendants^  knows  that  every  effort  was  made 
by  the  government  to  convict  them^  and  also  knows  that  an  un- 
prejudiced jury  of  twelve  men,  never  suspected  of  being  im- 
properly influenced,  after  having  heard  the  entire  case,  pro- 
nounced the  defendants  not  guilty.  After  this,  of  course,  any 
one  can  say,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  evidence  and  who  cares 
nothing  for  the  facts,  that  the  defendants  were  all  guilty. 

It  may  also  be  true  that  some  settlers  in  the  far  West  have 
taken  timber  from  the  public  lands,  and  it  may  be  that  it  was  a 
necessity.  Our  laws  and  regulations  were  such  that  where  a  set- 
tler was  entitled  to  take  up  a  certain  amount  of  land  he  had  to 
take  it  all  in  one  place ;  he  could  not  take  a  certain  number  of 
acres  on  the  plains  and  a  certain  number  of  acres  in  the  timber. 
The  consequence  was  that  when  he  settled  upon  the  land — the 
land  that  he  could  cultivate — he  took  the  timber  that  he  needed 
from  the  government  land,  and  this  has  been  called  stealing.  So 
I  suppose  it  may  be  said  that  the  cattle  stole  the  government's 
grass  and  possibly  drank  the  government's  water. 

It  will  also  be  admitted  with  pleasure  that  stock  has  been 
"  watered  '*  in  this  country.  And  what  is  the  crime  or  practice 
known  as  watering  stock  ?  For  instance,  you  have  a  railroad  one 
hundred  miles  long,  worth,  we  will  say,  $3,000,000 — able  to  pay 
interest  on  that  sum  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.  Now,  we  all 
know  that  the  amount  of  stock  issued  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
value  of  the  thing  represented  by  the  stock.  If  there  was  one 
share  of  stock  representing  this  railroad,  it  would  be  worth  three 
million  dollars,  whether  it  said  on  its  face  it  was  one  dollar  or  one 
hundred  dollars.  If  there  were  three  million  shares  of  stock 
issued  on  this  property,  they  would  be  worth  one  dollar  apiece^ 
and,  no  matter  whether  it  said  on  this  stock  that  each  share  was  a 
hundred  dollars  or  a  thousand  dollars,  the  share  would  be 
worth  one  dollar — no  more^  no  less.  If  any  one  wishes  to  find 
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stoc^k,  be  should  find  the  valtto  of  the 
f  tho  stock.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that,  if  »  pie 
ia  worth  one  dollar  and  you  cut  it  into  four  pieooB,  eacli  jneea 
ia  worth  twenty-five  cents ;  and  if  you  cut  it  in  a  thousand 
pieces,  you  do  not  increase  the  value  of  the  pie.  If,  then,  you 
wish  to  find  the  value  of  a  ehare  of  §tock.  find  its  relation  to  tha 
thing  represented  by  all  the  stock. 

It  can  also  be  safely  admitted  that  trusts  liave  been  formed. 
The  reason  is  perfectly  clear.  Corporations  are  like  individuali 
— tbey  Gombiao.  Uufortuuate  corporations  become  socialistic, 
anarchistic,  and  cry  out  against  the  abuses  of  trusts.  It  is 
natural  for  corporations  to  defend  themselves — natural  for  them 
to  stop  ruinous  competition  by  a  profitable  jwol ;  and  when  strong 
corporations  combine,  little  corporations  suffer.  It  is  with  cor- 
iwrations  as  with  fishes — the  large  oat  the  little ;  and  it  may  he 
that  this  will  prove  a  public  benefit  in  the  end.  When  ihe  largo 
corporations  have  taken  possession  of  the  little  ones,  it  may  he 
that  the  government  will  take  possession  of  them — the  govern- 
ment being  the  largest  corporation  of  them  nil. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  all  houses  are  not  fireproof;  but 
certainly  no  one  imagines  that  the  people  of  this  country  build 
houses  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  burned,  or  that  they  erect 
hotels  having  in  view  the  broiling  of  guests.  Men  act  as  they 
must ;  that  is  to  say,  according  to  wants  and  necessities.  In  a 
new  country  the  buildings  are  cheaper  than  in  an  old  one,  money 
is  scarcer,  interest  higher,  and  consequently  people  build  cheaply 
and  take  the  risks  of  fire.  Tboy  do  not  do  this  on  account  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  Htates,  or  the  action  of  political  par- 
ties, or  the  general  idea  that  man  is  entitled  to  be  free.  In  the 
hotels  of  Europe  it  may  be  that  there  is  not  as  great  danger  of 
fire  as  of  famine. 

The  destruction  of  game  and  of  the  singing  birds  is  to  he 
greatly  regretted,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  all  others.  The 
people  of  America  have  been  too  busy  felling  forests,  ploughing 
fields,  and  building  houses,  to  cultivate,  to  the  highest  degree,  the 
(esthetic  side  of  their  natures.  Nature  has  been  somewhat  nith- 
less  withns.  Thestormsof  winter  breasted  by  the  Western  pioneer, 
the  whirlwinds  of  summer,  have  tended,  it  may  be,  to 
somewhat  the  sensibilitir^s ;  in  consequence  of  which  tbey 
lowed  their  horses  and  cattle  to  bear  the  rigors  of  the  ssm«  clii 
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It  is  also  trae  that  the  seal-fisheries  are  being  destroyed,  in  the 
interest  of  the  present,  by  those  who  care  nothing  for  the  future. 
All  these  things  are  to  be  deprecated,  are  to  be  spoken  against  ; 
but  we  must  not  hint,  provided  we  are  lovers  of  the  republic, 
that  such  things  are  caused  by  free  institutions. 

Oeneral  Hawkins  asserts  that  ^^Christianity  has  neither 
preached  nor  practised  humanity  towards  animals, '^  while  at  the 
same  time  **  Sunday-school  children  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
are  taught  what  a  terrible  thing  it  is  to  break  the  Sabbath^^;  that 
**  museum  trustees  tremble  with  pious  horror  at  the  suggestion  of 
opening  the  doors  leading  to  the  collections  on  that  day,'^  and  that 
no  protests  have  come  "from  lawmakers  or  the  Christian  clergy.*' 

Few  people  will  suspect  me  of  going  out  of  my  way  to  take 
care  of  Christianity  or  of  the  clergy.  At  the  same  time,  I  can 
afford  to  state  the  truth.  While  there  is  not  much  in  the  Bible 
with  regard  to  practising  humanity  towards  animals,  there  is  at 
least  this  :  "  The  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast.'*  Of 
course,  I  am  not  alluding  now  to  the  example  set  by  Jehovah 
when  he  destroyed  the  cattle  of  the  Egyptians  with  hailstones  and 
diseases  on  account  of  the  sins  of  their  owners. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  animals  Christians  have  been 
much  like  other  people. 

So,  hundreds  of  lawmakers  have  not  only  protested  against 
cruelty  to  animals,  but  enough  have  protested  against  it  to  secure 
the  enactment  of  laws  making  cruelty  towards  animals  a  crime. 
Henry  Bergh,  who  did  as  much  good  as  any  man  who  has  lived 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  was  seconded  in  his  efforts  by  many  of 
the  Christian  clergy  not  only,  but  by  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
professing  Christians — probably  millions.     Let  us  be  honest. 

It  is  true  that  the  clergy  are  apt  to  lose  the  distinction  be- 
tween offences  and  virtues,  to  regard  the  little  as  the  important — 
that  is  to  say,  to  invert  the  pyramid. 

It  is  true  that  the  Indians  have  been  badly  treated.  It  is  true 
that  the  fringe  of  civilization  has  been  composed  of  many  low 
and  cruel  men.  It  is  true  that  the  red  man  has  been  demoral- 
ized by  the  vices  of  the  white.  It  is  a  frightful  fact  that,  when  a 
superior  race  meets  an  inferior,  the  inferior  imitates  only  the 
vices  of  the  superior,  and  the  superior  those  of  the  inferior. 
They  exchange  faults  and  failings.  This  is  one  of  the  most  ter^ 
rible  facts  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 
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Nothing  can  be  said  to  justify  onr  treatment  of  the  Indians. 
There  is^  however^  this  shadow  of  an  excuse  :  In  the  old  times, 
when  we  lived  along  the  Atlantic,  it  hardly  occurred  to  our  an- 
cestors that  they  could  ever  go  beyond  the  Ohio ;  so  the  first 
treaty  with  the  Indians  drove  them  back  but  a  few  miles.  In  a 
little  while,  through  immigration,  the  white  race  passed  the  line, 
and  another  treaty  was  made,  forcing  the  Indians  still  further 
west;  yet  the  tide  of  immigration  kept  on,  and  in  a  little  while 
again  the  line  was  passed,  the  treaty  violated.  Another  treaty 
was  made,  pushing  the  Indians  still  further  toward  the  Pacific, 
across  the  Illinois,  across  the  Mississippi,  across  the  Missouri, 
violating  at  every  step  some  treaty  made ;  and  each  treaty  bom  of 
the  incapacity  of  the  white  men  who  made  it  to  foretell  the 
growth  of  the  republic. 

But  the  author  of  '*  Brutality  and  Avarice  Triumphant  *'  made 
a  great  mistake  when  he  selected  the  last  thirty  years  of  our 
national  life  as  the  period  within  which  the  Americans  have 
made  a  change  of  the  national  motto  appropriate,  and  asserted 
that  now  there  should  be  in  place  of  the  old  motto  the  words^ 
''Plundering  Made  Easy.'* 

Most  men  believe  in  a  sensible  and  manly  patriotism.  No  one 
should  be  blind  to  the  defects  in  the  laws  and  institutions  of  his 
country.  He  should  call  attention  to  abuses,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  his  country  into  disrepute,  but  that  the  abuses  may 
cease  and  the  defects  be  corrected.  He  should  do  what  he  can  to 
make  his  country  great,  prosperous,  just,  and  free.  But  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  exaggerate  the  faults  of  your  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calling  attention  to  your  own  virtues,  or  to  earn  the  praise 
of  a  nation  that  hates  your  own.  This  is  what  might  be  called 
wallowing  in  the  gutter  of  reform. 

The  thirty  years  chosen  as  the  time  in  which  we  as  a  nation 
have  passed  from  virtue  to  the  lowest  depths  of  brutality  and 
avarice  are,  in  fact,  the  most  glorious  years  in  the  life  of  this  or 
of  any  other  nation. 

In  1861  slavery  was,  in  a  legal  sense  at  least,  a  national  in- 
stitution. It  was  firmly  imbedded  in  the  federal  constitution. 
The  Fugitive-Slave  Law  was  in  full  force  and  effect.  In  all  the 
Southern  and  in  nearly  all  of  the  Northern  States  it  was  a  crime 
to  give  food,  shelter,  or  raiment  to  a  man  or  woman  seeking  lib- 
erty by  flight.     Humanity  was  illegal,  hospitality  a  misdemeanor. 
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and  charity  a  crime.  Men  and  women  were  sold  like  beasts. 
Mothera  were  robbed  of  their  babes  while  they  stood  under  our 
flag.  All  the  sacred  relations  of  life  were  trampled  beneath  the 
bloody  feet  of  brutality  and  avarice.  Besides,  so  firmly  was  slav- 
ery fixed  in  law  and  creed,  in  statute  and  Scripture,  that  the 
tongues  of  honest  men  were  imprisoned.  Those  who  spoke  for 
the  slave  were  mobbed  by  Northern  lovers  of  the  "  Union.'' 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  those  were  the  "days  when  the  motto 
could  properly  have  been,  "  Plundering  Made  Easy."  Those  were 
the  days  of  brutality,  and  the  brutality  was  practised  to  the  end 
that  we  might  make  money  out  of  the  unpaid  labor  of  others. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  details  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
then  condition  ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  whole  nation.  North 
and  South,  was  responsible.  There  were  many  years  of  compro- 
mise, and  thousands  of  statesmen,  so  called,  through  conventions 
and  platforms,  did  what  they  could  to  preserve  slavery  and  keep 
the  Union.  These  efforts  corrupted  politics,  demoralized  our 
statesmen,  polluted  our  courts,  and  poisoned  our  literature.  The 
Websters,  Bentons,  and  Clays  mistook  temporary  expedients  for 
principles,  and  really  thought  that  the  progress  of  the  world  could 
be  stopped  by  the  resolutions  of  a  packed  political  convention. 
Yet  these  men,  mistaken  as  they  really  were,  worked  and  wrought 
unconsciously  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom.  They  believed 
that  the  preservation  of  the  Union  was  the  one  important  thing, 
and  that  it  could  not  be  preserved  unless  slavery  was  pro- 
tected— unless  the  North  would  be  faithful  to  the  bargain  as 
written  in  the  constitution.  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
nation  true  to  the  Union  and  false  to  itself,  these  men  exerted 
every  faculty  and  all  their  strength.  They  exhausted  their 
genius  in  showing  tliat  slavery  was  not,  after  all,  very  bad,  and 
that  disunion  was  the  most  terrible  calamity  that  could  by  any 
possibility  befall  the  nation,  and  that  the  Union,  even  at  the 
price  of  slavery,  was  the  greatest  possible  blessing.  They  did  not 
suspect  that  slavery  would  finally  strike  the  blow  for  disunion.  But 
when  the  time  came  and  the  South  unsheathed  the  sword,  the 
teachings  of  these  men  as  to  the  infinite  value  of  the  Union 
gave  to  our  flag  millions  of  brave  defenders. 

Now  let  us  see  what  has  been  accomplished  during  the  thirty 
years  of  '*  Brutality  and  Avarice." 

The  republic  lias  been  rebuilt  and  reunited,  and  we  shall  i«- 
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muiD  one  people  for  omtiy  centuries  to  come.  The  Mississippi  is 
nature's  protest  against  disunion.  The  constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  now  the  charter  of  human  freedom,  and  all  laws  iucon- 
aistent  with  the  idea  that  all  men  arc  entitled  to  liberty  have  been 
repealed.  The  black  man  knows  that  the  constitution  is  hts  shield, 
that  the  laws  protect  him,  that  our  flag  is  his,  and  the  black 
mother  feels  that  her  babe  belongs  to  her.  Where  the  slave-pen 
used  to  be  you  will  find  a  schoolhouse.  The  dealer  in  human 
flesh  is  now  a  teacher  ;  instead  of  lacerating  the  hack  of  a  child, 
he  develops  and  illumines  the  mind  of  a  pupil. 

There  is  now  freedom  of  speech.     Men  are  allowed  to  ntter 
their  thoughts.     Lips   are  no  longer  sealed   by  mobs.     Nei 
before  in  the  history  of  our  world  has  so  miicli  been  dona 
education. 

The  amount  of  business  done  in  a  country  on  credit  is  t1 
measure  of  confidence,  and  confidence  is  based  upon  honesty.  So 
it  may  truthfully  be  said  that,  where  a  vast  deal  of  business  is 
done  on  credit,  an  exceedingly  large  per  cent,  of  the  people  are 
regarded  us  honest.  In  our  country  a  very  large  per  cent,  of  con- 
tracts are  faithfully  fulfilled.  Probably  there  is  no  nation  in  the 
.world  where  so  much  business  is  done  on  credit  as  in  the  United 
states.  The  fact  that  the  credit  of  the  republic  is  second  to  that 
of  no  other  nation  on  the  globe  would  seem  to  be  at  least  an  in- 
dication of  a  somewhat  general  diffusion  of  honesty. 

The  author  ot  "  Brutality  and  Avarice  Triumphant '"  eeems  to 
be  of  the  opinion  that  our  country  was  demoralized  by  the  war. 
They  who  fight  for  the  right  are  not  degraded — they  are  ennobled. 
When  men  face  death  and  march  to  the  mouths  of  the  guns  for  a 
principle,  they  grow  great ;  and  if  they  come  out  of  the  conflict, 
they  come  with  added  mora!  grandeur ;  they  become  better  men, 
better  citizens,  and  they  love  more  intensely  than  ever  the  groat 
cause  for  the  success  of  which  they  put  their  lives  in  pawn. 

The  period  of  the  Itevolution  produced  great  men.  After  the 
great  victory  the  sons  of  the  heroes  degenerated,  and  some  of 
the  greatest  principles  involved  in  the  Revolution  were  almost 
forgotten. 

During  tho  Civil  War  the  North  grew  great  and  the  Si 
was  educated.  Never  before  ui  the  history  of  mankind 
there  such  a  period  of  moral  exaltation.  The  names  that 
the  brightest,  the  whitest  light  on  the  pages  of  our  hisi 
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came  famous  then.  Against  the  few-  who  were  actuated  by 
base  and  unworthy  motives  let  us  set  the  great  army  that 
fought  for  the  republic^  the  millions  who  bared  their  breasts 
to  the  storm^  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  thousands  who  did 
their  duty  honestly^  nobly^  and  went  back  to  their  wives  and 
children  with  no  thought  except  to  preserve  the  liberties  of 
themselves  and  their  fellow-men. 

Of  course  there  were  some  men  who  did  not  do  their  duty- 
some  men  false  to  themselves  and  to  their  country.  No  one  ex- 
pects to  find  sixty-five  millions  of  saints  in  America.  A  few  years 
ago  a  lady  complained  to  the  president  of  a  Western  railroad  that 
a  brakeman  had  spoken  to  her  with  great  rudeness.  The  presi- 
dent expressed  his  regret  at  the  incident^  and  said  among  other 
things  :  '*  Madam^  you  have  no  idea  how  difficult  it  is  for  ns  to 
get  gentlemen  to  fill  all  those  places. '' 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  American  people 
should  excel  all  others  in  the  arts^  in  poetry^  and  in  fic- 
tion. We  have  been  very  busy  taking  possession  of  the  re- 
public. It  is  hard  to  overestimate  the  courage^  the  indastry, 
the  self-denial  it  has  required  to  fell  the  forests,  to  subdue 
the  fields,  to  construct  the  roads,  and  to  build  the  countless  homes. 
What  has  been  done  is  a  certificate  of  the  honesty  and  industry  of 
our  people. 

It  is  not  true  that  '^  one  of  the  unwritten  mottoes  of  our  busi- 
ness morals  seems  to  say  in  the  plainest  phraseology  possible : 
'  Successful  wrong  is  right.'  '*  Men  in  this  country  are  not 
esteemed  simply  because  they  are  rich  ;  inquiries  are  miade  as  to 
how  they  made  their  money,  as  to  how  they  use  it.  The  Ameri- 
can people  do  not  fall  upon  their  knees  before  the  golden  calf ; 
the  worst  that  can  be  said  is  that  they  think  too  much  of  the  gold 
of  the  calf — and  this  distinction  is  seen  bv  the  calves  themselves. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  is  honesty  in  business  esteemed  more 
highly  than  here.  There  are  millions  of  business  men — ^merchants, 
bankers,  and  men  engaged  in  all  trades  and  professions — ^to  whom 
reputation  is  as  dear  as  life. 

There  is  one  thing  in  the  article  "  Brutality  and  Avarice  Tri- 
umphant '^  that  seems  even  more  objectionable  than  the  rest,  and 
that  is  the  statement,  or,  rather,  the  insinuation,  that  all  the 
crimes  and  the  shortcomings  .of  the  American  people  can 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that   our  government  is  a 
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pnt)lio.    We  are  told  that  not   lung  ngo  a  French  official 
pUiiied  to  a  friend  that  he  waa  comiiellod  to  emplo;  t< 
clerku  to  do  the   work  done  by    four  under  the   empire, 
on    being    asked    the  reason   answered:   "It  is  the  republic, 
Ho  was  told   t1i»t,  as   be  was  the  head  of  the  bureau,  he  couhl 
prevent  the  abuse,    to   which   he  replied :    "  I  know    I 
the  power ;  but  I  have  been  in  tbU  position  for  more  than 
years,  and  am  now  too  old  to  learn  another  occupation, 
7nuit  make  places  for  the  friends  of  the  deputies,"  And  then 
added  by  Genend  Hawkins  :  "And  so  it  i»  here." 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  cannot  be  fairly  urged  that  we  hare 
abused  the  ludiuns  because  we  contend  that  all  men  have  equal 
rights  before  the  law,  or  because  we  insist  that  governments  de- 
rive their  jnst  powers  from  the  congent  of  the  governed.  The 
probability  is  that  a  careful  reading  of  the  history  of  the  world 
will  show  that  nations  under  the  control  of  kings  and  emperors 
have  been  guilty  of  some  cruelty.  To  account  for  the  bad 
by  the  good  we  believe  is  hardly  logical.  Our  virtues  should 
be  made  responsible  for  our  vices. 

Is  it  possible  that  free  institutions  tend  to  the  demoralizi 
of  men  ?    Is  a  man  dishonest  because  ho  is  a  man  and  maim 
the  rights  of  men  ?    In  order  to  be  a  moral  nation  must  we  be  con- 
trolled by  king  or  emperor  ?     la  bumau  liberty  a  mistake  ?     Is  it 
possible  that  a  citizen  of  the  great  republic  attacks  the  liberty. 
his  fellow-citizens  ?    Is  he  willing  to  abdicate  ?    Is  he  willii 
admit  that  his  rights  are  not  equal  to  the  rights  of  others 
he,  for  the  sake  of  what  he  calls  morality,  willing  to  becoi 
serf,  a  servant,  or  a  slave  ? 

Is  it  possible  that  "  high  character  is  impracticable 
republic  ?    Is  this  the  experience  of  the  author  of  "  Brutality 
Avarice  Triumphant "?  Is  it  true  that  "  intellectual  achievement 
pays  no  dividends  "?     Is  it  not  a  fact  that  America  is  to-day  the 
best  market  in  the  world  for  books,  for  music,  and  for  Art  t 

There  is  in  our  country  no  i-eal  foundation  for  these 
and  sweeping  slanders.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  the 
government,  the  best  country,  in  the  world.  The  citizens  o( 
republic  are,  on  the  average,  better  clothed  and  fed  and  edni 
than  any  other  people.  They  are  fuller  of  life,  more  progret 
quicker  to  take  advantage  of  the  forces  of  nature,  than  any 
of  the  cliiJdreu  of  meu.     Here  the  burdens  of  goTornnieut 
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lightest,  the  responsibilities  of  the  individual  greatest,  and  he/e, 
in  my  judgment,  are  to  be  worked  out  the  most  important  prob- 
lems of  social  science. 

Here  in  America  is  a  finer  sense  of  what  is  due  from  man  to 
man  than  you  will  find  in  other  lands.  We  do  not  cringe  to 
those  whom  chance  has  crowned  ;  we  stand  erect. 

Our  sympathies  are  strong  and  quick.  Generosity  is  almost  a 
national  failing.  The  hand  of  honest  want  is  rarely  left  unfilled. 
Great  calamities  open  the  hearts  and  hands  of  all. 

Here  you  will  find  democracy  in  the  family — republicanism  by 
the  fireside.  Say  what  you  will,  the  family  is  apt  to  be  pattemeil 
after  the  government.  If  a  king  is  at  the  head  of  the  nation,  the 
husband  imagines  himself  the  monarch  of  the  home.  In  this 
country  wo  have  carried  into  the  family  the  idea  on  which  the 
government  is  based.  Here  husbands  and  wives  are  beginning 
to  be  equals. 

The  highest  test  of  civilization  is  the  treatment  of  women  and 
children.      By  this  standard  America  stands  first  among  nations. 

Thereisamagnitude,  a  scope,  a  grandeur,  about  this  country — 
an  amplitude — that  satisfies  the  heart  and  the  imagination.  We 
have  our  faults,  we  have  our  virtues,  but  our  country  is  the  best. 

No  American  should  ever  write  a  line  that  can  be  sneeringly 
quoted  by  an  enemy  of  the  great  republic. 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 
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It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  conditions  of  modern 
life  are  not  favorable  to  the  physical  development  of  the  hnmau 
race.  It  is  true  thitt  in  cities  are  to  he  found  the  cleverest  physi- 
ciitus  and  the  boat  opportunitiee  for  the  cure  of  maladies  and  the 
preservation  of  life.  It  is  true  that,  owing  to  the  advances  made 
in  science  and  medicine,  the  vital  spark  baa  been  kept  alight  in 
many  a  body  which  in  former  times  wonld  not  have  been  able  to 
sustain  the  flickering  flame.  But  this  preservation  of  weakly 
existences  is,  from  a  phyaical  point  of  view,  a  doubtful  benefit  to 
mankind. 

In  rongher  times  the  strong  alone  survived,  and  banded  on 
their  strength  to  succeeding  generations  ;  now  the  weaklings  are 
enabled  to  transmit  their  weakuesaea  to  posterity.  Men  live  more 
and  more  in  towns  and  less  in  the  conntry.  Their  occupations 
require,  as  a  rule,  less  physical  strength  than  those  of  agricultur- 
ists. Mechanical  ajipliances  are  continually  being  invented  to  re- 
lieve them  from  the  necessity  of  exercising  their  muscles.  There 
are  many  engaged  in  sedentary  occupatioua  in  the  large  centres  of 
population  who  have  entirely  ceased  to  take  any  active  exercise. 
They  drive  to  their  places  of  business  ;  they  do  not  even  car«  to 
mount  the  few  steps  leading  to  their  offices,  but  prefer  to  ascend 
in  elevators  or  lifts  ;  they  i-eraain  seated  the  entire  day  and  drive 
back  to  their  homes  at  night,  to  spend  the  evening  resting 
sofas  or  easy  chairs  until  it  is  time  for  bed. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  true  only  of  the  rich,  and  only 
small  number  even  of  them  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  want 
exercise  is  not  confined  to  them.  The  extension  of  easy  and 
cheap  means  of  communication  in  the  largotowns  of  both  England 
aud  America  tempts  all  classes  but  the  very  poorest  to  start  " 
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and  drive  by  omnibus  or  train  to  and  from  their  places  of  business 
or  occupation.  Workingmen  also  in  large  numbers  make  use  of 
the  train  and  the  tram,  and  there  are  now  few  trades  or  occupations 
in  which  machinery  does  not  relieve  man  of  much  of  the  hard 
work  which  formerly  strengthened  his  limbs. 

It  is,  however^  more  especially  to  the  physical  condition  of 
the  children  of  the  working  classes  living  in  large  cities  that  I  de- 
sire now  to  draw  attention.  Amongst  the  lowest  strata  of  society, 
confinement  in  crowded  workshops  and  badly-ventilated  rooms, 
unwholesome  and  ill-cooked  food,  close  courts,  narrow  streets,  and 
public-house  or  saloon  life  conduce  to  ill  health  ;  and  ill  health 
is  the  parent  of  weakly  children.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
therefore,  if  the  physique  of  the  masses  dwelling  in  cities  should 
slowly  but  steadily  degenerate.  That  this  is  the  case  can  hardly 
be  doubted.  Compare  children  in  the  most  neglected  village 
in  the  country  with  those  to  be  met  in  the  denser  portion  of 
the  large  towns  of  England  or  America.  Compare  these  children 
with  those  living  in  the  less  crowded  parts  of  the  city.  In 
Great  Britain,  at  all  events,  since  the  establishment  of  board 
schools  such  a  comparison  can  easily  be  made.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  denser  and  poorer  the  neighborhood  the  lower  will  be  the 
physique  of  its  children.  A  competition  in  drill  takes  place 
annually  between  board  schools  of  London,  and  upon  these 
occasions  the  above  fact  becomes  distinctly  apparent.  The  School 
Board  of  London  has  shown  itself  most  anxious  to  counteract 
amongst  the  rising  generation  the  physically-deteriorating  in- 
fluences of  city  life,  but  until  recently  its  hands  have  been  tied  by 
foolish  legislation.  Now  for  the  first  time  board  schools  through- 
out England  are  permitted  to  teach  physical  exercises  to  their 
scholars,  and  presumably,  therefore,  to  pay  for  the  necessary  in- 
struction and  apparatus. 

This  is  a  most  decided  step  in  advance,  but  we  British  must 
go  still  further,  and  not  only  permit  school  boards  to  develop  the 
bodies  as  well  as  the  minds  of  the  children  committed  to  their 
care,  but  rather  compel  or  bribe  them  to  take  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject. It  will  be  easier  to  accomplish  the  latter  than  the  former, 
and  with  this  view  at  the  last  session  I  introduced  a  bill  into  the 
House  of  Lords  placing  physical  exercises,  as  regards  schools 
in  towns  with  a  population  of  over  15,000,  in  the  category  of  those 
subjects  which  must  be  taught  by  every  school  authority  desiring 
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10.  That  such  bodily  training  should  be  compulsory  in  all  national 
schools  receiving  goyemment  grants. 

IL  That  the  cost  of  gymnastic  apparatus  should  be  defrayed,  one-half  by 
the  goyemment,  and  the  other  half  by  rates  in  case  of  board  schools,  by  sub- 
scriptions in  the  case  of  denominational  schools. 

12.  That  the  exercises  should  take  place  in  the  open  air  in  fine  weather, 
or  otherwise  in  schoolrooms,  the  d««ks  and  benches,  which  should  not  be 
fixed  to  the  fioor,  being  removed  to  the  ends  of  the  room. 

13.  That  measurements  of  the  circumference  of  the  chest,  arms,  and  legs, 
and  of  the  height  and  weight  of  the  body  should  be  registered  half-yearly. 

14.  That  candidates  for  the  office  of  a  national  schoolmaster  or  school- 
mistress should  be  instructed  in  the  training  colleges  to  teach  suitable  phys- 
ical exercises. 

Although  greatly  hampered  by  want  of  legislative  sanction, 
the  London  School  Board  has  of  late  years  done  much  to  promote 
physical  exercises.  Owing  to  a  grant  by  the  Metropolitan  Public- 
Gardens  Association  of  £400,  it  was  enabled  in  1883  to  obtain  the 
services  of  a  professional  from  Sweden  to  instruct  its  teachers  in 
the  Ling  system.  These  in  their  turn  have  imparted  instruction 
to  their  scholars,  and  now  in  most  of  the  London  schools  Swedish 
drill  without  apparatus  is  taught  to  the  girls,  and  military  drill  to 
the  bo  vs. 

Until  last  year  not  a  penny  could  be  expended  by  aboard 
school  on  physical  exercises,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  out- 
side assistance  London  boys  and  girls  could  not  have  received  the 
above  most  useful  and  necessary  instruction.  What  is  now  wanted 
in  England  is  some  incentive  to  induce  school  boards  less  pro- 
gressive and  intelligent  than  that  of  London  to  look  after  the 
physical  instruction  of  their  scholars,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Parliament  will  pass  some  measure  which  will  have  this  effect. 
School  boards  should  be  encouraged  to  do  more  than  simply 
instruct  their  scholars  in  military  drill.  Military  drill  is  by  no 
means  to  be  neglected.  It  is  invaluable  as  a  means  of  teaching 
prompt  obedience  and  alertness  of  mind  and  body  ;  but  Dr. 
Brookes,  of  Much  Wenlock,  has  clearly  proved  by  a  series  of  prac- 
tical experiments  that  military  drill  cannot  compare  with  gym- 
nastics in  the  development  of  chest  and  limbs.  If  a  school  board 
cannot  afford  to  purchase  gymnastic  apparatus,  then  it  should 
cause  both  boys  and  girls  to  be  instructed  in  Swedish  drill,  which 
is  in  a  great  meiisure  independent  of  apparatus,  and  is  scientifi- 
cally calculated  to  strengthen  in  equal  degree  every  muscle  in 
the  human  body. 

The  following  figures  show  the  difference  in  the  deyelopment 
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of  the  human  Irame  under  a  course  of  gymnnsticB  combined  t 
military  drill,  and  under  the  latter  onlj  : 

Btatittiercif  lite  Drill  anil  Oimnaatie  Tratnina  gl''™  to  Tirtlw  Bovi 
Wmlock  national  School  from  August  >L,  1871,  to  Februart  1 
Den-L  ASD  aruKAsnca. 
iDcreaw,  Bner  ali  months.  In  the  oircnmferaDoe— 
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W.  P.  Bhookbs.  TroBtee. 
Edward  Btrodd.  Soboolmutar. 

Great  Britain  is  almost  the  only  great  European  state  which 
do€.s  not  ineist  upon  its  school  authorities  caring  for  the  bodies  aa 
well  as  the  brains  of  its  children.  In  GermaDy,  France,  Sweden, 
Korway,  and  Switzerland  physical  instruction  is  compulsory  in 
all  Echools.  As  long  ago  as  1804  Grossmuth,  who  deserves  to  be 
regarded  as  the  first  teacher  of  gyinnaetics  in  Germany,  published 
hi8"QymnaBtikfUr  die  Jugend  "("Gymnastics  for  the  Young"), 
andin  1815his  "Turobiich  fttr  Sehne  dea  Vaterlands"  ("Gym- 
nastic Guide  for  the  Sons  of  the  Fatherland"),  He  was  followed 
by  Jabn  and  Eiselen,  Orossmuth  taught  in  the  school,  Jabn 
extended  gymnastic  instruction  to  the  masses  by  means  of  organi- 
zations. But  both  insisted  that  the  gymnastic  instructor  mm 
not  a  mere  athlete,  but  an  educator — a  man  capable  of  develM 
the  spiritual  and  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  nature  of  hiap  _ 
In  1816  he  published  his  "  Dentsche  Turnkunst  znr  Eini-JoM 
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der  Turnplatze''  ('* The  German  Art  of  Fitting  up  Gymnasia*^). 
In  1840  A.  Speiss  introdaced  ''free  exercises''  into  the  German 
system^  and  established  at  Darmstadt  a  school  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  as  he  was  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  schoolmaster 
and  the  gymnastic  instructor  should  always  be  one  and  the  same 
person.  This  is  the  system  pursued  at  the  present  day  in  Germany, 
where  every  national  schoolmaster  has  to  pass  an  examination 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  gymnastics  before  receiving  his  cer- 
tificate. 

Whilst  Jah«  was  working  in  Germany,  Ling  was  establishing 
in  Sweden  his  system,  which  required  in  the  teacher  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body  and  some 
physiological  and  psychological  knowledge.  Swedish  drill  requires 
little  or  no  mechanical  apparatus,  and  aims  at  the  scientific  and 
systematic  development  of  all  parts  of  the  body.  Bothstein,  a 
follower  of  Jahn,  exclaims:  "Marvellous  !  A  skilled  horse-trainer 
is  expected  to  possess  some  knowledge  of  animal  anatomy,  and 
to  have  studied  the  art  of  the  veterinary  surgeon,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  able  to  understand  the  cure  of  horses,  and  not  hurt  or 
weaken  them  in  the  training  ;  and  is  the  study  of  human  anatomy 
and  physiology  not  to  be  required  of  the  teacher  of  gymnastics, 
who  is  intrusted  with  a  much  higher  duty — the  physical  develop- 
ment and  strengthening  of  men  ?  Is  there  no  necessity  for  him 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  health-giving  powers  of  gymnastics  ? 
to  know  how  they  are  to  be  utilized,  and  how  by  a  faulty  system 
the  human  frame  can  be  weakened  and  health  destroyed  ?'' 

In  the  fulfilment  of  the  above  idea  institutions  were  in  1853 
established  in  Berlin  and  Dresden  for  the  systematic  training  in 
gymnastics  of  schoolteachers.  In  both  Prussia  and  Saxony 
before  receiving  his  diploma,  a  school  teacher  has — 

1.  To  write  an  essay  on  a  set  theme  relating  to  the  teaching  of 
gymnastics. 

2.  To  undergo  a  vivd-voce  examination  in  the  theory  of  gym- 
nastics : 

A.  With  reference  to  the  art  of  teaching  physical  exercises. 

B.  On  anatomy,  physiology,  and  dietetics. 

3.  To  show  his  practical  knowledge  of  the  teaching  of  gym- 
nasties  : 

A.  By  personal  performance. 

B.  By  instructing  a  class. 
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It)  ISG'i  to  18C>d  similar  regulations  in  regard  to  the  ti 
of  gjiunaBtic  iiistmctorB  came  into  force  in  Aiietria,  Wftrteol 
Hiid  Baden.  Teachers  visiting  the  training  institutions  stay 
to  six  months,  according  to  the  extent  of  their  previone  kDowIedg« 
of  thu  subject.  In  addition  to  these  establishments  for  the  train- 
ing of  national  toachers  in  jiliysical  exercises,  the  mutiicipalitief 
of  Berlin  and  Leipsic  have  established  similar  schools  in  order  to 
provide  perfectly-fitted  instnictors  for  the  numerous  private 
gymnastic  associations  throughout  Germany. 

It  is  of  more  importance  than  is  at  first  apparent  that  the 
gymnastic  inetructor  and  schoolteacher  should  be  one  and  the 
same  pei'Bon  :  — 

1.  For  reasons  of  ocouomy,  which  should  not  be  overlool 
as  many  districts   would  be  unwilling  or  unable  to  pay  tho 
of  au  additional  teuclier. 

2.  For  the  sake  of  the  teacher  himself,  who  would  be  benofitt 
by  being  obliged  to  devote  a  certain  portion  of  each  day  to  hia 
own  physical  development. 

3.  For  the  sake  of  discipline,  which  could  be  much  more  easily 
maintained  by  the  regular  schoolmaster  than  by  any  outsider. 

4.  Because  proficiency  in  physical  exercises  would  enhance  the 
respect  of  the  scholars  for  their  teacher. 

5.  Because  there  would  be  no  danger  of  divided  authorit; 
ot  one-sidedness  ou  the  part  of  schoolteacher  or  gym: 
instructor. 

For  all  these  reasons  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  English  train- 
ing colleges  for  teachers  will  inti-oduce  gjrmnastics  and  Swedish 
drill  into  the  curriculum  of  these  institutions,  aud  that  school 
boards,  in  making  now  appointments,  will  nominate  only  teachers, 
both  male  and  female,  who  have  passed  an  examination,  suitsble 
to  sex,  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  physical  esercisee. 

The  gymnastic  instruction  given  to  children  in  German 
schools  is  limited  to  two  hours  a  week.  If  these  two  hours  a 
week  during  school  life  represented  all  that  waa  done  in  Ger- 
many for  physical  development,  the  race  of  men  in  thai  country 
would  not  be  as  line  as  it  is ;  but  it  must  not  he  forgotten  that 
the  three  years'  military  training  of  every  German  youth  coiiaLi< 
tutes  a  school  in  which  during  the  whole  of  that  period 
training  of  the  human  body  occupies  a  very  pronunent  poaitioi 

As  there  is  no  compulsory  military  service  in  Great  Bri 
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we  must  not  be  satisfied  with  two  hours  a  week^  which  would  be 
quite  inadequate^  but  must  endeavor  to  get  at  least  an  hour  a  day 
set  apart  for  physical  instruction  in  our  national  schools — if  possi- 
ble, divided  into  two  half-hours,  one  in  the  morning  and  one  in 
the  afternoon.  When  we  consider  the  number  of  hours  a  day 
which  it  is  thought  necessary  that  British  public-school  boys  of 
the  richer  classes  should  spend  in  playing  athletic  games  in  the 
open  air,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  excessive  if  we  ask  that  poor  city 
children,  who  have  little  or  no  means  of  exercising  their  limbs  in 
this  healthy  fashion,  shall  have  physical  exercise  for  an  hour  a  day 
under  the  direction  of  skilled  instructors.  If  this  be  necessary 
for  British  city-bred  children,  the  experience  gained  in  three  vis- 
its to  America,  during  which  I  visited  many  of  the  largest  towns 
of  the  Union,  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  it  is  even  more  needed 
there  than  in  my  own  country.  The  British  climate  is  better 
suited  than  the  American  for  the  taking  of  physical  exercise  all 
the  year  round.  It  is  never  too  hot  and  never  too  cold,  whereas 
there  are  few  parts  of  the  States  where  during  some  portion  of  the 
year  it  is  not  uncomfortable,  if  not  actually  dangerous,  to  take 
violent  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

The  result  is  that,  whereas  in  England  every  available  field  in 
the  neighborhood  of  our  large  cities  is  snatched  up  for  football  or 
cricket,  and  thousands  of  clerks,  factory  hands,  and  young  arti- 
sans, especially  in  the  northern  towns,  struggle  of  a  Saturday 
afternoon  for  room  in  which  to  play  these  invigorating  national 
games,  in  America  athletics  are  in  a  great  measure  confined  to 
the  universities,  the  schools,  the  richer  classes,  and  the  profes- 
sionals. Although  physical  instruction  is  not  yet  compulsory  in 
British  national  schools,  almost  all  of  them  possess  small  play- 
grounds, often  fitted  up  with  gymnastic  apparatus.  In  America 
I  was  informed  that  in  the  large  cities  schools  thus  provided  were 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  The  numerous  American 
parks  which  I  visited  during  the  autumn  (the  finest  portion  of 
the  year  in  which  to  take  active  exercises)  were,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Central  Park,  New  York,  comparatively  deserted.  The 
explanation  given  was  that  the  summer  was  over,  and  that  the 
people  were  hourly  expecting  the  advent  of  winter.  I  suspect 
that  another  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  distance  at  which  most 
American  parks  are  situated  from  the  crowded  parts  of  the  city. 

Whilst  staying  in  Boston  in  1860  I  had  the  honor  of  roceiving 
VOL.  cui.— NO.  415.  44 
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an  invitation  to  be  present  and  speak  at  a  conference  on  physical 
education.  On  this  occasion  the  different  European  systems  were 
thoroughly  considered  and  discussed,  and  a  very  general  opinion 
was  expressed  that  Americans  would  do  well  to  introduce  some 
kind  of  physical  instruction  into  the  schools  attended  by  the 
poorer  children  of  the  large  cities.  It  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  brain  and  nerves  are  material  substances  largely  dependent 
for  their  proper  action  on  the  health  of  the  body. 

The  future  destinies  of  the  world  will  probably  lie,  in  a  great 
measurfe,  in  the  hands  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Anglo-Saxon 
blood. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  through  our  neglect  any  of  these  chil. 

dren  of  the  future,  by  reason  of  physical  deterioration,  were  made 

incapable  of  the  highest  thought  and  action* 

Mbath. 


THE  LAW  AND  THE  LYNCHERS. 

BY   GEORGE  TICKNOR  CURTIS. 


The  first  qnestion  submitted  to  me  by  the  editor  of  The  North 
American  Beview  is  in  the  following  words : 

'^  Suppose  that  the  State  of  Louisiana  were  to  pass  a  law  ban- 
ishing all  Italians  from  her  territory  after  thirty  days  ;  what  rem- 
edy would  the  United  States  government  have,  if  any  ?  and  how 
would  the  United  States  government  then  be  able  to  maintain  its 
treaty  obligations  with  Italy  ?^' 

No  State  in  this  Union  can  banish  from  its  territory  any  for- 
eigners who  are  residents  or  travellers  therein,  and  whom  the 
government  of  the  United  States  has  permitted  to  come  into  the 
country,  whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  subsisting  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  the  nation  to  which  such  foreigners  belong, 
guaranteeing  protection  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  each  coun- 
try in  the  dominions  of  the  other.  The  law  of  nations  is  a  part 
of  the  law  of  every  civilized  country,  and  it  obliges  every  civil- 
ized government  to  protect  the  persons  and  property  of  foreign- 
ers who  are  within  its  limits.  Such  foreigners  pay  all  taxes  that 
are  levied  on  them,  and  are  bound  to  obey  the  laws.  Owing  a 
qualified  and  temporary  allegiance  to  the  country  in  which  they 
are,  they  are  entitled  to  its  protection.  Many  governments  have 
compelled  semi-civilized  or  barbarian  nations  to  atone  for  wrongs 
and  injuries  done  to  their  subjects  or  citizens.*    If  such  a  bill  as 

*Grotia8  mentions  a  Sojthian  tribe,  the  Tanrians,  who  eaoriflcecl  stranffen  to 
Diana.  He  maintains  that  aU  other  nations  had  a  right  to  unite  together  to  ohae- 
tise  them.  General  Jackson,  when  President,  sent  a  naval  foroe,  whioh  summarflj 
demoUshed  a  whole  town  of  similar  barbarians  who  had  treated  some  of  oar  oovtt- 
trymen  in  the  same  manner.  These  barbarians  had  a  regular  gorenunsnt ;  1ml  I 
believe  it  was  never  ascertained  that  the  murder  of  the  "Friendshtpls  "  ersw  wm  aa 
act  of  that  government ;  it  was  done  by  a  handful  of  irrerponstbto  wrage*— wtei 
In  a  civilized  ooxmtry  is  called  a  mob.  But  the  walls  of  QuaOah  Battoo  had  to  Ml 
for  it»  notwithstanding. 
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is  suggested  were  to  be  introduced  into  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana, 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
montrate  against  it,  and  prevent  its  passage  if  possible.  If  it  were 
to  be  passed,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  our  national  government  to 
cause  it  to  be  judicially  declared  to  be  unconstitutional,  by  taking 
up  and  prosecuting  the  case  of  one  or  more  of  the  foreigners  ban- 
ished from  the  State.  Such  a  State  law  could  never  be  en- 
forced. 

I  will  now  answer  the  remainder  of  the  inquiries  by  stating  the 
substance  of  the  positions  taken  in  Mr.  Blaine's  letter  of  April 
14  to  the  Marquis  Imperiali,  and  will  give  the  reasons  why  I 
consider  Mr.  Blaine's  positions  as  entirely  sound.  His  letter  is 
one  of  the  ablest  and  clearest  despatches  I  have  ever  read.  It  is 
eminently  creditable  to  our  diplomacy  and  to  Mr.  Blaine  himself. 
He  holds  first  that  the  State  of  Louisiana  is  bound  to  punish  the 
individual  rioters  who  murdered  the  Italian  subjects  in  New 
Orleans,  and  that  the  United  States  cannot  punish  them  crim- 
inally. Murder,  whether  of  a  foreigner  or  of  a  citizen,  committed 
on  the  soil  of  a  State,  and  not  within  the  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  is  a  crime  cognizable  only  in  the 
courts  of  the  State.  I  know  of  no  way  in  which  an  indictment  for 
this  murder  of  Italian  subjects  committed  in  New  Orleans  could 
be  framed  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  and  made  cognizable 
in  a  Federal  court. 

The  editor  observes  that ''  Mr.  Blaine  has  committed  himself  to 
the  view  that  the  Federal  government  can  do  nothing  toward 
punishing  the  New  Orleans  mob  leaders,  though  Mr.  William 
Henry  Hurlbert  insists  that  article  3  of  the  constitution  makes 
it  possible  for  the  Federal  government  to  try  such  offend- 
ers in  a  Federal  or  United  States  court."  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Blaine,  and  I  differ  from  Mr.  Hurlbert.  Under  article  3 
of  the  constitution  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
does  not  extend,  and,  in  my  opinion,  cannot  be  made  by 
Congress  to  extend,  to  the  cases  of  the  individuals  who  killed 
the  Italians.  It  is  true  that  the  judicial  power-  extends  to 
all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  constitution,  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made  or  which  shall  be 
made  under  their  authority.  '*  Cases  arising  under  treaties"  are 
those  in  which  some  party  other  than  the  United  States  has  a  con- 
troversy with  another  party,  capable  of  judicial  determination^ 
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and  requiring  for  its  adjudication  an  interpretation  of  a  treaty. 
Cases  arising  in  the  execution  of  a  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  a  foreign  nation  are  not  within  the  judicial  power,  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  cognizable  only  in  the  department  of  our 
government  which  holds  and  exercises  the  treaty-making  power. 
Italy  now  has  a  controversy  with  the  United  States,  which  is 
whether  some  of  the  subjects  of  Italy  have  had  in  this  country 
the  protection  which  the  treaty  guaranteed  to  them.  This  is  a 
controversy  between  nation  and  nation.  It  is  cognizable  only  m 
the  diplomatic  department  of  our  government.  The  difficulty 
with  legislation  which  should  now  undertake  to  make  this  offence 
cognizable  in  the  judicial  department  of  the  Federal  government 
would  be  twofold  :  first,  as  to  these  past  cases  it  would  be  an 
ez'post-facio  law  ;  secondly,  as  to  future  cases  there  would  be  no 
basis  for  the  jurisdiction. 

The  United  States  have  no  common  law.  Crimes  against  the 
United  States  which  can  be  made  cognizable  in  a  Federal  court 
are  such  offences  as  have  been  made  crimes  or  misdemeanors  by 
some  Federal  statute.  In  the  case  supposed  the  indictment  would 
charge  thai  an  offence  had  been  committed  against  the  United 
States  by  citizens  of  New  Orleans,  whereas  there  is  no  law  of  the 
United  States  which  has  made  it  an  offence  against  the  United 
States  to  kill  a  foreigner  who  is  under  the  protection  of  a  treaty. 
The  power  of  Congress  to  pass  a  law  for  the  special  protection  of 
United  States  officers  when  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty — which 
was  suggested  by  Hie  attack  made  by  Terry  on  Mr.  Justice  Field 
in  California — is  a  very  different  matter.  The  treaty  with  Italy 
itself  determines  what  protection  is  under  it.  It  casts  on  every 
State  in  the  Union  the  duty  of  so  administering  its  laws  as  to 
punish  individuals  who  on  the  soil  of  the  State  injure  Italian  sub- 
jects in  their  persons  or  property.  It  casts  on  the  United  States 
the  duty  of  indemnifying  the  families  of  the  murdered  persons 
for  tlie  loss  of  their  lives.  Mr.  Blaine  has,  in  my  opinion,  clearly 
defined  the  obligations  which  the  treaty  did  or  did  not  impose  on 
the  government  of  the  United  States.     He  says  : 


••I 


'  The  United  States  did  not  by  the  treaty  with  Italy  become  the  insurer  of 
the  Uves  or  property  of  Italian  subjects  resident  within  oar  teiritory.  No 
f^vemment  is  able,  howerer  high  its  civilisation,  however  vigilant  its  police 
supervision,  however  severe  its  criminal  code,  and  however  prompt  and  In- 
flexible its  criminal  administration,  to  secure  its  own  citliens  against  yUh 
lence  promoted  by  individual  malice  or  by  sudden  popular  tumult.   The  for- 
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e\gD  resideDt  miut  be  cont«Dt  in  nuch  rases  to  shore  the  same  mlrsBs  that  ii 
ofTered  bj  tlio  lav  to  the  eitUen.  aiul  tias  uo  Jast  cautto  of  oomptajnt  or  rigbt 
to  ask  the  iat«rpoaIt!oii  of  Itia  couutry  if  the  courts  are  equsUj  open  to  him 
lor  the  redress  ot  his  injuries. 

"The  treaty,  in  the  firat.  second,  third,  and  notably  in  the  twenty-third, 
articles,  clearly  limits  the  riKhts  ^aranteed  to  the  citizens  of  the  oontract- 
iog  powers  in  the  territory  of  each  to  equ&l  trcsttuent  and  to  fre«  access  to 
the  (-onrU  of  lostice.  Foreign  reaidents  are  not  made  a  favored  class.  It  U 
not  believed  that  Italy  would  desire  a  more  stringent  conatmctlOD  of  her 
duty  under  the  treaty.  Where  the  injury  Inflicted  npon  a  foreign  resident  U 
not  the  actof  the  goverament  or  of  its  officers,  but  of  an  individual  or  of  a 
mob,  it  [s  belieTcd  that  no  claim  for  indemnity  can  Justly  be  made  aalesB  it 
shall  be  made  to  appear  that  the  public  authorities  charged  with  the  pe«M 
of  the  community  have  connived  at  the  unlawful  act,  or,  having  timely  notice 
ot  the  threatened  danger,  have  been  guilty  of  such  gross  ncgiigence  In  tak- 
ing the  necessary  precautions  as  to  omouat  to  connivance." 

I  have  ciirefuily  examined  the  texts  of  the  treaty  to  which 
Biaiue  refers,  and  I  have  no  doubt  about  the  rule  by  which  tl 
ought  to  bo  iuterpreted.  They  should  be  interpreted  with  refer- 
ence to  the  general  principles  of  the  luw  of  nittions,  with  refer- 
ence to  other  treaties  of  the  like  kind  which  we  haye  with  other 
nations,  and  with  reference  to  our  complex  form  of  govemmunt. 
What  the  general  principles  of  international  law  ou  this  subject 
are  I  have  already  stated.  We  have  many  similar  treaties 
with  other  nations  besides  Italy,  and  some  of  them  have  sub- 
eiated  for  a  long  time.  They  are  all  framed  in  accordance  with  the 
general  principles  of  public  law,  and  they  are  evidence  of  what 
the  public  law  is  ou  this  subject. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  peculiarities  of  oar  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  editor  obaeryes  in  his  note  to  me  that  "foreign 
nations  are  inquiring  with  serious  cnriostty  whether  our 
internal  relations  between  State  and  Federsd  powers  are  really 
such  that  we  cannot  bo  sure  of  carrying  out  our  treaties, 
and  no  one  has  yet  given  any  satisfactory  pronouncement 
While  foreign  governments  are  not  expected  to  know  all 
niceties  of  otir  constitutional  law,  thoy  are  bound  to 
that  our  Federal  government  is  one  of  limited  powers,  which 
carefully  defined  by  a  written  constitution. 

Foreign  governments  were  informed  in  the  most  impi 
manner  half  a  century  ago  by  Mr.  Webster,  Secretary  of  S 
that,  when  a  State  of  this  Union  has  jnrimiiction  over  a  crime 
committed  within  its  limits,  the  government  of  the  United  tJlatM 
must  await  tho  action  of  the  State  authorities.     In   1841 
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Alexander  McLcod,  a  Canadian,  was  indicted  in  the  State  of  New 
York  for  the  murder  of  a  citizen  of  New  York,  and  he  was  held 
for  trial.  The  act  of  McLeod  was  avowed  by  the  British  govern- 
ment to  have  been  done  by  its  authority  as  an  act  in  defence  of 
Canadian  territory,  and  liis  surrender  was  demanded  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  Instead  of  yielding  to  this  de- 
mand, Mr.  Webster  informed  the  British  government  that, 
while  the  government  of  the  United  States  admitted  that  the 
avowal  of  his  act  as  done  by  the  authority  of  the  British  govern- 
ment would  be  a  good  defence  on  the  trial  of  the  indictment,  yet 
the  United  States  could  not  prevent  such  a  trial.  He  took  steps, 
however,  to  furnish  McLeod  with  proof  that  his  act  was  avowed 
and  adopted  by  the  British  government,  and  he  sent  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States  to  the  place  of  trial  to  watch  the 
proceedings  and  to  make  suggestions  to  the  counsel  for  McLeod. 
He  also,  by  permission  of  the  President,  sent  an  oflScer  of  the 
army  to  tlie  place  of  trial  with  a  file  of  picked  men  in  citizens' 
dress,  with  secret  instructions,  in  case  of  McLeod's  conviction,  to 
take  him  out  of  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  and  transport  him  to 
Canada.* 

Mr.  Blaine  is  a  worthy  successor  of  the  great  man  who  was 
Secretary  of  State  in  1841,  and  I  have  entire  confidence  in  his 
management  of  our  foreign  relations.  There  is  no  danger  what- 
ever of  a  war  between  Italy  and  the  United  States  growing  out  of 
this  affair.  Italy  cannot  demand  that  the  United  States  govern- 
ment shall  take  the  punishment  of  the  murderers  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  State  authorities  ;  and  Mr.  Blaine  has  defined  with  entire 
precision  all  that  the  United  States  can  or  ought  to  do.  He  has 
declared  that,  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  local  authorities  connived 
at  the  doings  of  the  mob,  the  President  will  ask  Congress  for  an 
appropriation  of  money  to  indemnify  the  families  of  the  murdered 
Italians  for  the  loss  of  their  lives.  With  this  Italy  must  be  con- 
tent. 

George  Tickkob  Curtis. 


*  This  last  ditmnistanoa  was  not  poUlolj  known  at  the  time,  bat  it  Is  a  teet.  I 
was  informed  of  it  by  Mr.  Webster  years  afterwards,  and  I  was  acquainted  with  the 
army  officer  who  was  intrusted  with  this  deUcate  doty.  The  whole  oaee  and  all  its 
circumstances  are  described  in  the  second  voliime  of  my  life  of  Mr.  Webster. 


A  TRIP  ABROAD. 

BY  PHINEAS  T.   BABKUM. 


I  HAVE  been  asked  to  describe  the  impressions  formed  daring 
my  recent  visit  to  Europe.  I  do  not  pretend  to  possess  the  subtlety 
of  our  great  author,  Hawthorne,  or  the  balanced  wisdom  of 
Emerson,  as  shown  in  his  incomparable  book,  '^  English  Traits.'' 
But  perhaps  my  mind,  moulded  to  business  and  saturated  with 
worldly  affairs,  will  reflect  a  light  which,  if  commonplace  in  com- 
parison with  theirs,  may  not  be  entirely  deyoid  of  interest. 

If  I  liked  London  and  the  English  people  before,  I  had 
during  my  last  visit  a  chance  that  was  unparalleled  to  test 
aud  like  them  still  more.  I  doubt  if  I  am  an  exception  among 
Americans  in  saying  that  the  English,  with  all  their  differ- 
ences from  Americans,  with  all  their  slow  conservatism,  and,  no 
doubt,  certain  insular  prejudices,  are  a  more  interesting  people 
than  those  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  They  have 
some  ideas  that  seem  curiously  absurd  to  us ;  they  do  certain 
things  because  they  always  did  do  them  and  can't  conceive  of  any 
better  way  to  accomplish  the  results  aimed  at. 

But  they  have  a  strong  and  positive  character ;  perhaps  all 
the  stronger  on  account  of  their  tenacity  to  old  customs.  They 
stand  up  for  their  rights  as  we  Americans  do  not.  If  anything 
goes  wrong,  they  struggle  and  contest  points  until  justice  is  done 
and  wrong  is  righted.  And  in  saying  that,  after  all,  their  best 
traits  are  more  closely  allied  to  ours  than  those  of  any  other 
people,  it  is  what  I  should  have  said  years  ago,  and  long  before  I 
married  an  English  wife. 

There  is  something  interesting,  too,  if  it  is  occasionally  ridic- 
ulous, in  their  subservience  to  ancient  manners  and  laws.  They 
will  not  let  you  marry  your  deceased  wife's  sister  yet,  nor  any- 
body's sister  after  12  o'clock  noon  ;   but  if  you  have  had  the 
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privilege  of  crossing  cortaiu  estates  by  a  turnstile,  or  in  any  way, 
for  a  long  period, — no  matter  what  great  lord  owns  the  estate, — 
yon  can  keep  on  doing  it,  and  nobody  can  stop  you.  Justice  and 
right,  ajs  they  understand  these  things,  are  with  them  irrepeal- 
able.  This  idea,  however,  sometimes  brings  them  into  a  stmnge 
attitude  toward  certain  questions.  Tlie  lon^  debute  in  the 
House  of  Lords  not  long  since  on  the  chasing  of  hares  over  farms 
covered  with  growing  crops,  promiscuously  and  without  respect 
to  the  crop-owner's  rights,  is  rather  an  anomaly.  It  is  wonderful 
to  an  American,  who  only  expects  his  Congress  to  quarrel  over 
something  as  important  as  the  tariff,  to  see  tliis  minor  question 
so  arouse  and  convulse  a  great  and  intelligent  nation. 

So  small  a  matter  as  a  game  law  is  settled  here  often,  at  least 
in  part,  by  the  supervisor  of  a  township  in  certain  States  ;  or  in 
the  last  resort,  by  a  State  legislature.  In  England  the  subject 
touches  the  immemorial  rights  of  the  aristocratic  class,  and  is, 
apparently,  as  serious  a  thing  to  them  as  the  partition  of  Poland 
was  to  the  civilized  world  when  it  took  place.  Therefore  it  com- 
mands the  most  serious  attention  of  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
august  legislative  body  in  the  world. 

I  told  a  writer  for  Murray's  Magazine,  who  asked  me  my 
opinion  of  London,  that  I  knew  London  pretty  well  before  he  was 
born.  During  my  stay  there  in  1844  I  availed  myself  of  my 
editorial  faculty,  then  freshened  by  practice,  to  send  a  considera- 
ble series  of  letters  about  the  city  to  a  New  York  journal.  It  was 
a  great  and  wonderful  city  nearly  half  a  century  ago.  But  it  is  a 
marvel  now.  Another  such  hive  of  human  beings  docs  not  cer- 
tainly exist  on  the  earth.  I  believe  it  is  admitted  that  the  esti- 
mated populations  of  the  great  oriental  cities — never  accurately 
ascertained  by  any  intelligent  census — have  always  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  I  am  sure,  at  any  rate,  that  London  is  easily  the 
greatest  city  that  is  or  ever  was. 

In  my  correspondence  from  there  written  so  long  ago  and 
referred  to  above,  I  described  what  I  found — the  heart  of  English 
hospitality.  And  I  had  its  favor  repeated  for  me  over  and  over 
again. 

One  of  the  most  durable  and  constant  impressions  that  I  have 
got  from  Ijondon,  and  from  England  too,  is  the  solidity  of  every- 
thing there.  The  English  people  do  not  believe  in  shams  or  sham 
work.     Tlieir  docks  and  public  monuments,  and  all  their  publio 
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works,  express  a  senBC  of  iiermaiieiice.  Tbey  are  biiUt,  u 
eiitly,  to  hold  the  planet  down,  and  to  stay.  If  it  is  a  seut  i 
park  or  a  watc ring-trough  yon  are  noticing,  it  is  no  leas  ttiorougbly 
made  thun  the  Tliames  Embankment,  Indeed,  the  trough  and  the 
Beat  will  bo  found  hewed  out  of  solid  stone.  1  said,  many  years 
ago,  wbeii  I  was  abroad,  that  Paris  makes  a  thing  to  last  for  a 
day,  America  makes  it  to  last  a  week,  but  England  makes  it  to  last 
foreyer.  They  have  good  roads, — far  better  thun  onrs, — but  they 
do  not  take  to  light  road  wagons  like  onrs.  The  frames  of  some 
of  their  vehicles  are  as  heavy  as,  if  not  heavier  than,  the  baUoon 
frames  we  put  in  our  houses. 

And  how  ashamed  it  makes  one  of  New  York  to  see,  as  one 
does  in  Loudon,  the  smooth  and  well-paved  streets,  and  carriages 
going  over  them  equipped  with  rubber  tires  to  deaden  the  noise  I 
Asphalt  is  now  the  common  pavement,  and  the  one  moat  pre- 
ferred, altboQgh  certain  streets  are  macadamized  in  a  fine  and 
thorough  way.  The  asphalt  pavement  becomes  so  smooth  that 
the  horses,  when  they  go  down  a  hill  over  which  it  lies,  do  not 
lift  up  their  feet,  but  slide — almost  skate — down  the  iucliuation. 
Their  intelligence  has  taught  them  that  this  is  the  easiest  and 
most  practicable  way.  On  the  other  hand,  horses  that  have  never 
been  away  from  a  prairie,  or  extremely  level  country,  do  not  learn 
the  use  of  the  breeching  on  a  harness,  and  go  down  hill,  if  they 
are  ever  removed  to  a  country  of  different  topography,  without 
attempting  to  hold  back,  and  without  knowing  how. 

The  business  day  in  London  with  business  men  is  extremely 
brief.  From  10  to  4  it  lasts;  and  in  the  commercial  exchanges 
perhaps  it  is  even  briefer.  But  it  must  not  bo  supposed  that 
hnsinesB  men  are  inefficient  there.  On  the  contrary,  their 
methods  and  system  are  so  arranged  with  reference  to  doing 
things  without  delay  or  long  talking  that  they  accomplish  u 
marvellous  amount.  They  do  not  dicker  like  the  Yankee  or  the 
Hebrew,  They  almost  invariably  stick  to  one  price,  and  make 
that  plainly  apparent  to  whoever  inspects  their  goods.  If  they 
give  a  discount,  it  is  usually  a  regular  one  offered  for  cash  or 
subject  to  amount  of  sales.  They  expect  you  to  trade  if  you 
make  them  unlimited  trouble ;  for  they  feel  that  they  are 
prepared  to  give  you  no  reasonable  excuse  for  refusing 
do  so. 

Another  bu^ino^s  trait  with  the  London  shopman  i^  llu 
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shuts  off  business  conversation  with  the  shutting-up  of  his  shop. 
Outside  of  that  you  may  meet  him  on  any  occasion  and  not  know 
or  bo  able  to  guess  what  his  business  is. 

The  Englishman  is  a  notable  diner-out.  lie  can  eat  more 
dinners  than  Chauncey  Depew  goes  to,  to  make  false  motions  over, 
and  partake  of  something  of  all  of  them.  He  goes  to  several  on 
a  single  night.  He  has  a  eupepsy  that  is  marvellous  and 
ostrich-like.  It  makes  no  difference  to  what  class  or  order  he 
belongs, — he  is  a  regular  diner-out.  He  is  often  engaged  for  a 
week  or  ten  days  ahead,  so  that  if  you  wish  to  give  a  dinner  in 
England,  you  must  make  all  arrangement  for  your  invitations  a 
long  way  in  advance. 

Getting  up  late  is  the  English  rule.  It  was  said  that  Dr.  John- 
son never  saw  the  sun  rise,  and  that  the  poet  Thomson  spent  a 
good  part  of  the  day  in  bed.  But  with  some  abatement  of  these 
perhaps  extreme  cases,  the  statements  are  very  deceptive.  I 
actually  knew  a  wealthy  Englishman  many  years  ago— a  Londoner 
— who  told  me  he  never  got  up  until  5  p.  m.  All  his  activities 
occurred  from  that  hour  to  far  on  in  the  morning, — so  far  that 
perhaps  he  did — what  it  was  said  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  do — occa- 
sionally see  the  sun  rise. 

I  was  invited  to  more  dinners  in  London  on  this  last  visit 
than  all  the  space  in  a  magazine  would  enable  me  to  describe. 
The  actor  Irving  is  a  somewhat  famous  dinner-giver,  and 
he  attracts  about  his  mahogany  any  number  of  literary  men, 
artists,  and  other  notabilities.  He  dines  and  gives  his  dinners  at 
a  quarter  past  eleven  at  the  Beefsteak  Club,  which  is  next  door  to 
his  own  theatre.  The  Lord  Mayor,  with  his  huge  golden  chain, 
the  symbol  of  his  authority,  is  often  to  be  seen  among  Irving's 
guests.  When  Irving  asked  me  to  dine  with  him,  I  told  him  his 
hour  was  altogether  too  late  for  my  habits  or  my  health.  "  Oh,'* 
said  he,  '*  you  can  leave  as  early  as  two,  though  the  rest  of  us  will 
remain  until  after  four.'' 

A  dinner  in  England  must  be  served  with  wines  or  it  would 
not  be  a  dinner.  Smoking  is,  of  course,  a  sequel.  As  I  did  not 
attempt  to  impose  my  different  habits  upon  those  who  were  about 
me,  I  simply  adhered  to  them  and  looked  on  without  moralizing 
in  a  way  that  would  be  impolite,  ineffective,  and  unsuitable.  I 
once  met  a  prominent  English  bishop  who  was  a  teetotaler,  like 
myself,  and  he.  said  that,  although  he  did  not  drink  wines  and 
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intended  to  abstain  from  them,  he  always  provided  them  at  his 
own  table  for  those  who  did  not  abstain. 

One  of  my  pleasantest  experiences  in  England  was  in  meeting 
the  daughter  and  husband  of  Jenny  Lind.  I  dined  with  Mr. 
Ooldschmidt,  and  we  had  many  old  and  tender  recollections  to 
interchange.  He  has  a  house  in  London  and  a  country  house^ 
and  hid  daughter,  Mrs.  Maude,  has  a  country  house  near  by  his 
own.  Mrs.  Maude's  husband  holds  some  government  office. 
She  herself  reminded  me  somewhat  of  her  mother,  whose  vocal 
power  has  to  some  extent  been  inherited  by  her.  Jenny  land's 
only  other  child  is  an  officer  in  the  army. 

I  want  to  say  here,  as  a  matter  of  interest  and  justice,  that 
Mr.  Ooldschmidt  is  a  most  delightful  and  worthy  man.  There 
was  a  period,  many  years  since,  when  a  number  of  baseless  and 
cruel  stories  about  him  were  circulated  through  the  foreign  press, 
and  they  were  carefully  copied  and  widely  disseminated  in  our 
own  country.  He  did  himself  the  justice  to  show  their  falseness 
in  a  court  of  law,  and  to  fully  vindicate  himself.  Indeed,  it 
was  proved  that,  instead  of  squandering  his  wife's  money,  as  was 
alleged,  it  was  doubled  in  amount  in  his  hands.  Everything 
else  that  was  said  unfavorably  of  him  was  also  utterly  without 
foundation. 

Jenny  Lind  died  very  rich,  being  a  millionaire.  But  it  is 
not  generally  known,  I  suppose,  that  every  dollar  of  her  Ameri- 
can earnings  was  bequeathed  to  educational  institutions  or  benevo- 
lent foundations  in  Sweden,  the  city  of  Stockholm  getting  the 
lion's  share.  She  was,  in  fact,  the  soul  of  benevolence,  and 
possibly  was  a  little  too  easily  touched  by  human  sympathy,  for 
she  was  always  giving  and  could  not  resist  benevolent  acts.  Even 
good-hearted  people  need  to  use  a  wise  discretion  in  giving,  or 
must  risk  being  imposed  upon  sometimes.  I  always  called  her  an- 
gelic, in  thinking  of  her  boundless  sympathy  and  her  good  deeds. 

The  English  people,  though  so  much  like  us  and  so  much 
unlike  us, — and  for  that  reason, — deserve  and  will  repay  much 
study.  I  think  I  can  see  plainly  enough  that  America  within 
recent  years  has  become  a  specially  interesting  country  to 
them.  They  have  not  yet  fully  learned  our  geography;  but  since 
the  close  of  our  Civil  War  we  have  gained  immensely  in  their 
recognition  and  respect.  They  never  tire  of  asking  questions 
about  us.    Many  of  our  ways  they  take  kindly  to  and  are  in* 
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clined  to  adopt.  It  has  been  hard  for  them  to  perceive  the  point 
of  an  American  joke,  and  when  you  are  telling  them  a  series  of 
stories,  they  often  do  not  see  the  point  of  one  until  it  is  dis* 
missed  and  the  next  one  is  well  under  way.  But  this  is  not  true 
of  all  of  them.  I  found  not  a  few  who  were  as  quick  to  see  the 
pith  of  a  narrative  in  our  broad  style  as  an  American  audience 
would  be.  And  when  they  do  see  it,  their  enjoyment  is  un- 
bounded and  heartily  expressed. 

It  may  be  said,  to  be  sure,  that  Americans  do  not  always 
notice  the  hilariousness  of  the  English  witty  paper.  The  notable 
London  Punch  seems  to  many  of  our  countrymen  slow ;  and  yet 
it  is  full  of  ability  and  keenness.  Wit  and  humor  have,  of 
course,  national  forms  and  variations.  But  Punch  has  no  small 
foreign  and  American  circulation,  and  such  celebrated  English 
humorists  as  Thomas  Hood  and  Douglas  Jerrold  are  instantly 
understood  wherever  our  common  language  is  spoken. 

In  travelling  on  the  highway,  the  English  have,  as  is  well 
known,  an  opposite  way  from  ours  of  turning  out  where  two 
vehicles  meet.  And  I  think  it  is  much  more  rational  than  ours. 
The  driver  there  turns  to  the  left  when  he  passes  you,  as  you  must 
do  in  driving  past  him.  This  gives  the  two  drivers  a  much  better 
chance  of  avoiding  accidents,  for  they  can  each  see  the  exact  situ- 
ation and  the  distance  between  the  vehicles.  I  said  one  day  to 
the  driver  of  a  cab  :  **  I  see  you  always  turn  to  the  leff  *'  Yes, 
said  he,  '*but  those  fools  over  in  France  turn  to  the  right. 
"Well,"  said  I,  "we  Americans  are  just  the  same  kind  of 
fools." 

Free  as  the  government  of  England  is  in  all  essential  particu- 
lars, it  does  not  in  some  respects  carry  freedom  to  recklessness  in 
the  way  we  often  do  here.  Its  laws  and  regulations  for  public  safety 
are  more  strict  than  ours.  The  English  make  human  life  and  its 
preservation  a  more  serious  and  constant  concern  than  we  do.  In 
a  public  hall  the  seats  must  not  be  too  closely  packed,  and  the 
aisles  and  modes  of  egress  must  be  numerous  and  broad.  In  a 
thousand  ways,  in  fact,  England  takes  pains  that  one  man's 
liberty  shall  not  make  another  man's,  or  the  public's,  safety  and 
comfort  suffer  from  his  caprice  or  greed.  It  is  a  feature  that 
we  ought  to  admire,  and  that  we  must  learn  to  copy  before  oar 
population  becomes  as  dense  as  that  of  the  British  Islands. 

I  had  a  pleasant  experience  when  I  lectured  in  Lord  Abev^ 
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andience  Ciimc,  at  half  a  guinea  a  head,  eimply — so  far  as  my  part 
went — to  hear  me  tell  Etorics.  These  were  drawn  from  an  dd- 
limited  repertory  which  I  have,  and  they  are  all  of  the  Yankee 
Btamp.  Lord  Aberdeen  was  industriously  active  and  per^tenc 
in  looking  after  the  entertainment,  which  was  given  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Iri^h  Homo  Charities,  for  which  good  canse  it  netted 
£70 — in  our  currency  $350. 

I  have  ofti^n  indulged  myself  in  telling  stories,  and  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  it  is  a  form  of  communicating  with  the  public 
that  snita  my  faculties  and  temperament  To  me  chcerfalness  is 
a  gospel  as  much  as  it  was  io  Mark  Tupley,  and  I  like  to  cultivate 
it  in  times  of  disaster,  as  well  as  in  the  days  of  prosi>erity.  How- 
ever it  may  be,  I  seemed  to  be  able  to  interest  the  English  in 
stories  that  _^were  not  of  their  home-made  pattern,  nntil  I  was 
Galled  upon  everywhere  in  public  and  private  to  relate  some  of 
my  anecdotes.  The  more  preposterous  they  were  the  better  they 
were  enjoyed. 

So  far  my  talk  has  omitted  the  country  in  England,  and  has 
been  devoted  mainly  to  intercourse  had  in  Ijondon.  On  this  last 
visit  of  mine  I  went  into  the  country  bat  a  little  distance  and 
only  a  few  times,  as  the  winter  season,  as  well  as  my  business,  de- 
tained me  in  town.  But  the  English  country  is  the  place  for  a 
charming  sojourn  at  the  proper  time  of  year.  When  everything 
is  green  and  growing,  no  country  is  more  beautiful  or  attractive 
than  England.  Man  covers  it  so  closely  that  it  is  all  kept  as  cult- 
ured and  humanized  as  a  garden.  The  rains  keep  it  moist,  and 
extensive  and  persistent  treatment  with  the  plow,  scythe,  and 
hoe  make  it  a  paradise  to  look  upon.  In  Cobbett's  "  Itural 
Rides  " — perhaps  not  a  book  much  read  now — and  in  the  notes  of 
all  travellers,  the  features  I  have  merely  hinted  at  arc  emphasized 
with  picturesque  details.  It  is,  of  course,  pleasant  to  be  out  of 
doors  there  in  all  suitable  weather,  and  it  is  truly  said  that  even 
the  rain  does  not  stop  English  pedestrianism. 

When  an  English  man  or  an  English  woman  wishes  to  take  a 
walk, — and  both  walk  more  and  further  than  Americans, — he  or 
she  takes  it  "  weather  "  or  no.  It  is  true,  the  good  roads  invite 
walking  as  onrs  do  not,  but  the  climate  and  the  attractionj  of 
their  landscape  seem  to  prompt  this  exercise,  too. 

T  was  struck  particularly  with  the  strong,   solid  step  of  tba_ 
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women  everywhere.  They  walk,  even  in  London,  with  a  firm 
tread,  so  well  put  down  that  it  is  noticeable.  And  they  are 
healthy-looking  to  an  extent  that  we  cannot  match  in  any  of  our 
women  in  America.  So  rosy  and  rubicund  are  the  faces  of  the 
country  women  who  come  into  London  from  their  homes  that  you 
would  make  an  affidavit  almost,  if  you  did  not  know  to  the  con- 
trary, that  they  are  painted.  And  they  are  marvellously  well  de- 
veloped in  form.  There  is  a  beauty  in  this  superb  health  that  is 
matchless  in  itself,  even  where  chiselled  charms  and  perfect  out- 
line in  feature  are  wanting. 

Large  families,  and  a  majority  of  them  girls,  are  everywhere 
common.  To  meet  a  family  of  fifteen  children,  nine  of  them 
girls,  is  not  at  all  the  event  there  that  it  would  be  here.  But  the 
English  girl  is  not  a  constituted  member  of  the  social  circle  until 
she  gets  quite  old.  Even  then  she  lacks  the  vivacity  and  know- 
ingness  of  the  American  girl.  It  seemed  to  me  that  all  the  girls 
I  saw  of  twenty-one  and  under  were  kept  in  the  tutelage  and 
background  which  we  apply  to  the  girls  in  smallest  pinafores 
here.  They  are  all  silent  and  subdued.  They  even  dress  to  some 
extent  like  little  girls,  and  display  no  knowledge  beyond  that  to 
be  acquired  in  the  nursery,  even  if  they  are  not  as  simple  as  they 
seem. 

But  the  English  woman  and  girl  are  not  butterflies  of  idle- 
ness, or  of  mere  fashion  and  society.  They  are  always  doing 
something,  and  doing  something  that  is  practical.  And  yet  what 
the  nation  is  going  to  do  with  them  all  I  cannot  imagine.  The 
father  of  eleven  asked  me  if  there  was  not  a  wide  opportunity  for 
their  activities  here.  If  they  should  come,  they  would  make  wel- 
come immigrants,  surely^  and  I  am  sure  those  accustomed  to  the 
better  conditions  in  life  would  make  excellent  wives,  as  domes- 
ticity and  the  homely  virtues  are  the  product  of  their  training. 

Do  you  ask  me  if  I  like  England  ?  It  ought  not  to  be  a  diffi- 
cult matter  for  the  reader  who  has  followed  me  so  far  in  this 
sketch  to  guess.  I  can  still  appreciate  without  diminution  of 
sentiment  the  glory  of  '^  Hail,  Columbia !  '* ;  but  I  have  reason 
to  feel  also  a  close  sympathy  with  the  spirit  that  sings  ^*  God 
Save  the  Queen  !  *' 

P.  T.  Barxuk. 
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BY  MAJOR-GENERAL  JOHh   GIBBON. 


It  is  said  of  General  Taylor  that  he^  on  one  occasion,  after 
listening  to  several  stories  told  of  the  battle  of  Baena  Vista,  re- 
marked that  he  sometimes  wondered  whether  he  himself  was  pres- 
ent at  that  battle^  so  marked  was  the  contrast  between  what  he 
heard  of  it  and  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  at  the  battle. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  reading  the  seyeral  contribu- 
tions in  the  March  number  of  The  North  American  Review 
on  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  fear  that  Meade^  could  he  read 
them,  might  be  reminded  of  General  Taylor's  remark.  He  would 
certainly  be  reminded  of  the  fact  that  fighting  a  battle  is  one 
thing,  and  fighting  it  afterwards  on  paper  by  the  participants  is  a 
very  different  thing. 

I  once  sat  for  several  hours  a  day,  for  some  days,  in  the  studio 
of  an  artist  whilst  he  was  painting  a  picture  of  the  battle  of  Get- 
tysburg, chatting  with  him  as  he  painted,  and  telling  him  what  I 
knew  of  the  battle,  and  referring  him  to  others  who  could  tell 
him  more  of  the  particular  phase  of  the  battle  which  he  had 
chosen  as  the  scene  to  be  painted.  In  the  course  of  these  talks  it 
came  out  that  all  the  statements  the  artist  had  received  did  not 
agree,  and  in  some  of  them  the  facts  were  so  glaringly  perverted, 
with  the  selfish  object  of  exaggerating  the  services  of  particular 
individuals  and  commands,  that  I  made  the  remark  that  the  art- 
ist, in  his  endeavors  to  get  at  the  truth,  so  as  to  present  a  faith- 
ful picture  of  the  battle,  must,  from  the  varying  statements  made 
to  him  by  the  different  participants,  have  formed  a  very  poor  idea 
in  regard  to  the  character  of  military  men,  their  spirit  of  fairness, 
their  little  petty  jealousies,  and  their  ambitions.  To  my  surprise 
he  said  ''No'';  on  the  contrary,  he  was  generally  impressed 
with  their  spirit  of  fairness  and  desire  to  give  what  they  thought 
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to  be  facts.  If  this  was  the  conclusion  of  an  impartial  investi- 
gator, who  desired  simply  to  get  at  the  facts  for  the  purpose  of 
representing  them  on  canvas,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  impartial 
public  will  look  at  the  subject  in  the  same  way  when  the  narrat- 
ors confine  themselves  to  facia  viewed  as  they  received  them. 

When,  however,  they  drop  the  statements  of  facts,  and  resort 
to  speculation  as  to  what  might,  could,  would,  or  should  have 
taken  place,  if  all  the  facts  now  known  had  been  as  clearly  known 
at  the  time,  or  if  the  conditions  had  been  different  from  what 
they  were,  it  is  possible  ihat  an  impartial  public  may  not  be  as 
charitable  as  the  artist. 

The  efforts  to  belittle  General  Meade's  services  in  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg  have  been  persistent,  and  are  shown  in  a  very  marked 
manner  in  some  of  these  papers.  His  best  friends  do  not  claim 
for  General  Meade  any  very  remarkable  manoeuvres  on  the  field 
of  battle  itself,  but  they  do  claim  that  he  varied  his  plan  of  cam- 
paign to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  that  three  days  after 
taking  command  of  the  army  be  concentrated  his  force  at  Gettys- 
burg, placed  it  in  position,  and  fought  the  battle  to  a  successful 
issue  under  some  considerable  disadvantages. 

There  are  those  who  will  be  disposed  to  question  the  assertion 
that  "  Hooker  had  no  superior  in  manoeuvring  a  large  army'*; 
and  the  campaign  of  Ghancellorsville  is  generally  regarded  amongst 
military  men  as  anything  but  a  monument  of  '*  his  strategical 
skill.*'  How  Gettysburg  can  be  regarded  as  another  monument 
of  Hooker's  strategical  skill,  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  Even 
if  he  had,  with  the  foresight  of  a  prophet,  designated  Gettysburg 
as  the  scene  of  the  coming  confiict,  he  does  not  stand  alone  in 
that  prediction  ;  and  certainly  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  placing  the  army  there  :  Meade  had,  and  not  only  placed  it 
there,  but  kept  it  there.  Meade's  manoeuvre  of  his  army  before 
the  battle  cannot  be  belittled  by  the  introduction  of  Hooker's 
name  in  a  resolution  of  Congress,  or  in  a  narrative,  any  more  than 
can  his  services  during  the  battle  be  underrated  by  claiming  all 
the  meritorious  parts  of  it  for  subordinates. 

Whether  *' accident  overruled  the  plans  of  Meade  "and  did 
drift  him  towards  '^a  better  battlefield  than  he  had  himself 
chosen,"  is  a  proposition  which  can  never  be  established,  since 
the  battlefield  once  proposed  by  Meade  was  never  fought  on,  and 
the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg  was.    Once  decided  to  give  up 
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proposoil  battle-groand  and  accept  that  of  Gettysburg,  at  the 
recommendiitioit  of  one  in  whoso  militiu-y  judgment  he  placed 
great  coiifideucL',  and  who  had  been  seat  to  thofrout  to  decide  that 
Teryqueation,  Meade  lost  no  time  in  concentrating  his  army  there. 
"  Aud  so  Bwift  was  the  concentration  of  his  forces,  under  t!i» 
direction  of  Ike  chitf  of  staff,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  iA  of  July 
hia  army  was  in  position,"  etc.  Under  whose  direction  would  he 
Datnrally  make  it  but  that  of  his  chief  of  staff  or  hig  adjutant- 
general?  Both  are  aometimea  used  ;  aometimes  other  officers;  and 
sometimes  the  commanding  general  of  an  army  does  it  verbally. 
As  a  commander  at  the  time  of  one  of  the  component  parts  of 
that  army  (the  Second  Corps),  1  can  testify  that  the  order  to  move 
to  Gettysburg  was  received  from  General  Meade's  own  lipa  before 
the  receipt  of  Hancock's  report  from  the  front,  and  it  was  re- 
peated in  the  same  way  at  my  camp  after  midnight  as  General 
Meade  rode  that  night  towards  the  field  o(  Gettysburg. 

The  chief  of  staff,  therefore,  cannot  claim  all  the  merit  for 
this  "swift  concentration."  The  same  chief  ot  staff  acted  for 
Hooker  when  he  was  building  the  "  monument  of  hia  strategical 
skill "  at  Chancellors ville.  It  might  be  pertinent  to  ask,  Was  the 
chief  of  staff  entitled  to  the  credit  of  tlio  "strategical  skill"  in 
that  case  ?  and  did  the  chief  of  staff,  or  General  Hooker,  diepluy 
"strategical  skill "  whuu,  two  columns  of  our  troops  having 
emerged  from  the  Wilderness  and  pushing  on  towards  Fredericks- 
burg, without  any  enemy  in  sight,  they  were  oi-dered  back  to  that- 
tangled  Wilderness  which  proved  so  disastrous  to  our  arms  ? 

The  question  in  regard  to  the  movements  of  the  Third  Corps 
at  Gettysburg  ia  revived  in  these  papers.  Whatever  can  be  said 
in  favor  of  the  forward  movement  of  that  corps  on  the  2d  of  July, 
the  facta  remain  that  it  was  placed  in  a  position  to  which  it  was 
not  ordered  by  General  Moiide  ;  that  it  w-ta  attacked  in  that  posi- 
tion by  the  enemy  and,  in  spit^  of  the  reSiiforcements  aeni  to  it, 
forced  back  with  heavy  loss  to  the  position  General  Meade  origi- 
nally designed  it  to  occupy — one  of  the  positions  which  General 
Newton  refers  to  as  those  into  which  we  were  hammtred,  and  out 
of  which  the  enemy  could  not  and  did  not  whip  us.  That  tliecorps 
and  the  troops  with  it  did  good  fighting  no  one  can  ever  jnatly 
deny.  Whether  it  can  be  said  of  those  openitions  that  victory 
remained  with  us,  depends  a  good  deal  upon  what  we  moan  br 
"  victory."     It  ia  not  usual  to  claim  victory  for  the  troops  who 
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are  driven  from  the  ground^  leaving  their  dead  and  wounded  be- 
hind ;  otherwise  the  First  and  the  Eleventh  Corps  might  claim  a 
victory  after  their  hard  fight  against  superior  forces  on  the  1st  of 
July.  If  by  *'  victory  remaining  with  us  "  is  meant  that  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  maintained  possession  of  its  main  line  of  battle, 
the  statement  is  correct ;  but  of  that  fact  the  commander  of  the 
Third  Corps  was  not  aware  at  the  time  he  was  carried  from  the 
field  ;  and  towards  the  maintenance  of  that  main  line  General 
Meade  himself  contributed  by  leading  forward  in  person  reinforce- 
ments to  the  threatened  line  after  the  disaster  to  the  Third  Corps. 

General  Sickles  says  *'  that  as  soon  as  our  troops  on  the  left 
[the  Third  Corps  and  its  supports]  equalled  those  of  the  enemy 
the  battle  was  decided  in  our  favor.''  How  decided  in  our  favor  ? 
By  those  troops  being  driven  from  the  advanced  position  they 
occupied  ?  "It,"  he  continues,  ''this  equality  had  existed  at  the 
outset  of  the  confiict,  our  victory  would  have  been  decisive  early 
in  the  action,  and  the  Sixth  Corps,''  etc.;  *'and  if  Buford's  divi- 
sion of  cavalry  had  remained  on  the  left  flank,"  etc.  All  of  which 
sounds  very  much  like  saying  if  the  writer  had  been  in  command, 
instead  of  General  Meade,  results  would  have  been  more  satisfac- 
tory. This  is  another  one  of  those  questions  which  can  never  be 
decided,  and  ev«n  the  future  historian  will  probably  ignore  it 
and  describe  the  features  of  the  battle  with  Meade  in  command, 
and  state  the  circumstances  as  they  actually  existed ;  mindful  of 
the  fact  that  Gettysburg  is  not  the  only  great  battle  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  nor  even  in  the  history  of  our  own  country,  with  re- 
gard to  which  attempts  have  been  made  to  underrate  the  services 
of  the  commander  and  overrate  those  of  some  subordinate.* 

I  do  not  understand  what  General  Sickles  means  by  saying 
''at  the  close  of  the  battle  of  the  2d,  after  the  enemy  retired,  the 
disposition  of  our  forces  remained  as  already  described,"  for  cer- 
tainly no  description  in  his  article  preceding  that  remark  can 
apply  to  any  portion  of  his  command.  He  says  :  "  AVe  pass  over 
the  council  of  war  on  the  night  of  the  2d  without  comment,  since 
it  had  no  result."  This  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  statement,  since 
General  Meade's  enemies  have  openly  and  persistently  asserted 
that  he  wanted  to  retreat ;  in  fact,  had  given  orders  to  retreat,  and 
would  have  retreated  but  for  the  "  result"  of  that  council    The 
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■tatement  made  by  General  Sickles,  who  was  not  present  at  the 
coancil,  is  not  at  all  in  accord  with  that  of  General  Newton,  who 
was.  General  Newton  sajs  :  '*  The  coancil  unanimonsly  Totedto 
fight  it  oat  on  the  position  we  held.**  Surely  this  cannot  be  called 
"  no  resnlt/' 

General  Newton,  in  commenting  on  the  council,  says  :  ''All 
agreed,  so  far  as  I  remember,  that  the  position  in  itself  was  a 
good  one.  bnt  I  suggested  the  possibility  of  an  attempt  to  torn 
our  left,"  etc.  This  recollection  agrees  substantially  with  my 
own,  and  General  Newton  was  the  only  one  in  the  council  whom 
I  heard  make  any  objection  to  the  position.  That  he  did  make 
some  objection  is  made  all  the  more  distinct  in  my  memory  from 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  only  engineer  officer  in  the  council 
(Warren  being  asleep  on  the  floor).  His  objection,  therefore, 
came  with  especial  force,  and  for  a  little  while  conversation  on 
that  point  between  General  Newton  and  myself  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  members.  The  objection  to  the  position  that  it 
could  be  turned  on  the  left  was  made  by  General  Hancock  in  his 
first  report  sent  from  the  front  to  General  Meade  on  the  1st  of 
July,  and  was,  I  presume,  the  cause  of  Hancock  sending  me 
orders  to  halt  the  Second  Corps  short  of  the  battlefield  that  night, 
from  which  place  General  Meade  soon  after  midnight  ordered  me 
forward,  as  before  stated.  There  could,  at  that  time,  have  been 
no  doubt  in  General  Meade's  mind  about  Gettysburg  being  a 
place  in  which  to  fight  a  battle. 

So  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  unanimity  with  which 
those  present  at  this  October  meeting  agreed  in  attributing  to 
General  Meade  a  certain  form  of  expression  that  it  will  not  beout 
of  place  to  put  side  by  side  the  names  of  the  corp  ^"J""*^^^ 
who  were  present  at  the  council  of  war  on  July  2d  and  .    ®/**  .  , 
of  those  present  twenty-seven  years  after,  who  detennin     »       .^^ 
so  much  unanimity,  that  (General  Meade  was  held  to 
field  only  by  the  votes  of  his  subordinates. 

Those  who  voted  on  the  sevend      Tboee  present  at  tn»^gl^ 
qoestioDS  sabmit ted  to  ooandL  >» 

SL  Howard.  ^  ^^^ 

t,  Hakcock.  ^ 

a.  stk».  -a*^*^** 

a  NXWTOM.  %^ 

7.  BnurxT. 
a  WiLUAiia^ 

8.  Gibbon. 
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m  tbr  (one  tkat  Ln  had  at  his  dbponl,  mtght,  in  the  open  eoaatri 
I  «f  nmni^TaaM,  be  oatgeoenUcil  ^iJa. 

In  thii  the  ansy  m^JU  btn  faeeo  proved  misUken,  but  a  bdc 

'  confidgoee  m  the  atulitT  of  its  leader  is  a  Terj  beary  bandicaiK 

[  finf  on  tKe  ere  al  a  gnai  battle,  and  in  this  respect  Usade, 

altboti]^  iwmpanUivelt  nnknovn,  had  a  great  adrantage — an  ad- 

vantan  increased  very  ooDsideiabl;  hj  the  resolts  of  the  baUle  of 

Gettjsbnrg. 

It  u  Dot  naasaa]  in  war  to  criticise  armj  oommaoderB  for  not 
g  taking  foil  advaotai^  of  their  saccessee  in  groat  battles,  and  in 
r  the  Civil  War  it  «u  a  tmt  common  mode  of  criticism  on  both 
I  jtfdea.  At  the  Terj  itart  Grn«ral  Joseph  fi.  Johnston  was  blamed 
fin  eome  qaart«rs  for  not  porsuing  oar  armjr  of  fngitiTes  from  the 
U  of  Etnll  Ban,  and  taking  poasesdon  of  the  capital,  with  an 
my  of  green  Toionteeis,  nerer  in  battle  before,  and  scarcel;  able 
I  to  ntoTe  itself,  to  ca;  nothing  of  its  sappUea. 

The  foIlowiRg  year  there  were  not  lai^king  critics  who  cam- 
[  BtentMl  on  the  fact  that  Lee  failed  to  adopt  Stonewall  Jackson's 
[■iggeetion  to  attack  Biinu)de*s  army  at  Fredericksbnrg,  after  its 
KlBipiilse,  and  drire  it  into  the  rirer.  Load  complaints  were  made 
t  HcCleHan  for  not  dridng  Lee'a  arm;  into  the  Potomac 
^  after  the  battle  of  Anlietam  ;  and  so  on. 

So  that  it  spears  to  be  expecting  too  mnch  of  human  natnre 
that  the  critics  ahoald  abstain  from  roroplaints  that  Meade  failed 
^  to  follow  np  his  Ttctory  br  captariog  Lee's  army,  either  by  Iinrl- 
'  ing  against  it,  after  the  repuliie  of  Pickett's  charge,  the  whole  of 
^the  Twelfth  Corps  from  the  extreme  right  of  our  line,  supported 
*  the  pursuit '"  by  a  dirigion  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  or  afterwanU 
by  attacking  Lee's  army  in  its  intrenched  position  at  FolUng 
Waters,  even  against  the  earnest  advice  of  most  of  his  prominvot 
generals. 

I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that,  if  Meade  had  had  at  his 
disposal  a  division  of  cavalry  to  bbrl  against  Lee's  centre  on  the 
repulse  of  Pickett's  charge,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  t 
left  in  tiiftt  centre  when  the  charge  was  repulsed,  Lee's  i 
might  liare  been  irretrievably  cut  in  two  ;  but  Meade's  can 
^  diviaons  had  their  hands  fall  on  the  rear  and  flanks  of  oar  a 
Jd  protecting  those  from  "  the  furc«  sent  to  our  rear,"  or  nther 
f  to  be  sent  to  onr  rear,  for  it  never  got  there,  not  ao 
ElBoch  because  Sioklea's  position  on  the  second  day  had  prerei 
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Longstreet^s  junction  with  the  force  as  from  the  fact  that  the 
gallant  fight  of  our  cavalry  prevented  it,  and  it  took  Longstreet 
so  long  a  time  to  force  the  Third  Corps  and  its  supports  back  into 
the  position  originally  intended  for  it  that  the  question  of  his 
making  a  junction  with  the  force  originally  intended  to  go  to  our 
rear  was  no  longer  one  for  consideration  then,  and  hence,  as  Gen- 
eral Butterfield  says,  it  is  needless  to  speculate  about  it  now. 

The  attempt  to  show  that  the  main  battle  of  Gettysburg  took 
place  on  the  2d  of  July,  and  that  the  affair  of  the  Sd  was  a 
mere  episode,  will,  I  think,  prove  a  failure,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  facts  do  not  justify  that  idea. 

The  rough  sketch  herewith  will  serve  to  give  the  general 
reader  a  fair  idea  of  the  situation. 


Rebel 
Batteri 


UTTLE  ROUND  TOP 


*^=A.. •;}\ 


There  can  be  no  question,  I  think,  that  General  Meade  intended 
originally  the  Third  Corps  to  occupy  the  position  marked  A,  in 
the  line  of  battle  (defined  in  my  sketch  by  double  lines).  General 
Sickles,  I  believe,  declares  he  never  received  any  orders  to  that 
effect.    Neither  did  he  receive  any  orders  to  go  where  he  did  go. 

In  cases  of  this  kind  there  is  and  can  be  but  one  rule  in 
armies.    If  a  soldier  is  ordered  to  go  to  a  certain  point  on  a  field 
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of  bftttle,  he  goes  there,  if  he  can.  If  he  does  not  get  oiden  tD 
go  there,  he  does  not  go,  with  the  one  single  ezoepti<Mi  that  ofw- 
whelming  neoessitj  requires  him  to  make  the  more,  ai^d  thii 
when  he  is  so  situated  that  he  cannot  solicit  or  receiTO  the  orden 
of  his  commanding  officer.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
selecting  corps  commanders  is  to  obtain  generals  possesaed  of  ths 
qualifications  and  judgment  requisite  for  the  exercise  of  such  dis- 
cretion. General  Sickles  himself  exemplifies  the  mle  in  disre- 
garding an  order  he  had  from  the  commanding  general  in  his 
pocket,  and  marching  from  Emmitsbnrg  to  Gettysburg.  He 
marched  ''towards  the  enemy/' and  the  results  justi£ed  his 
judgment. 

In  the  other  case,  in  moTing  forward  on  the  battlefield  to  the 
Emmitsbnrg  pike,  he  had  no  orders,  was  almost  under  the  very 
eye  of  the  commanding  general,  and  the  very  fact  of  his  not  re- 
ceiTing  orders  ought  to  haye  been,  with  him,  a  reason  for  still 
further  delay  in  a  forward  movement  on  which  the  fate  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  did  not  turn  (nor  that  of  his  position).  It 
is  true  the  position  at  A  had  some  diisadTantages.  Some  portions 
of  it  were  lower  than  some  portions  of  the  Emmitsbnrg  pike,  but 
the  position  along  that  pike,  all  the  way  up  to  the  Peach  Orchard, 
was  well  commanded  by  the  batteries  of  the  Second  Corps,  which, 
howeTer^  could  not  be  used  without  hurting  the  men  of  Hum- 
phreys's division,  Third  Corps,  as  it  fell  back  in  great  confusion 
completely  enfiladed  by  the  enemy's  batteries  at  B.  The  case 
here  was  an  entirely  different  one  from  the  first  case  cited.  In 
that  General  Sickles  had  a  preparatory  order  from  his  distant 
commander  to  make  a  certain  move  on  a  certain  contingency 
(the  enemy  assuming  the  offensive),  but  even  that  move  was  to 
take  place  only  after  the  enemy  was  held  in  check  long  enough 
to  get  the  trains,  etc.,  out  of  the  way.  Earnest  appeals  for  help 
came  from  Gettysburg,  where  the  two  corps  (First  and  Eleventh) 
were  fighting  hard  to  ''  hold  the  enemy  in  check  '';  and  General 
Sickles  decided,  and  decided  properly,  to  go  to  their  assistance, 
and  marched  ''  to  the  sound  of  the  guns.'' 

In  the  other  case  General  Sickles  claims  to  have  received  no 
orders,  although  almost  in  sight  of  the  army  commander,  and  on 
his  own  responsibility  he  placed  his  corps  in  a  faulty  position,  in 
which,  to  avoid  his  left  flank  being  "in  the  air,"  he  was  obliged 
to  form  a  *'  broken  line,"  and  bend  his  left  back  towards  Little 
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Bound  Top,  thus  increasinji^  the  weakness  of  his  line  and  com- 
pelling him  to  call  for  help  almost  immediately  after  the  enemy 
commenced  the  attack  upon  him.  This  enforced  action  of  the 
Third  Corps  involved  a  heavy  struggle,  which  included,  besides 
that  corps,  one  division  of  the  Second  and  most  of  the  Fifth, 
seriously  endangered  a  rupture  of  our  main  line,  and  resulted  in 
the  advanced  line  being  hammered  into  the  position  which  we  held 
to  the  last,  and  which  General  Meade  intended  originally  should 

be  held  from  the  first 

JoHif  Gibbon. 


A  CHAT  ABOUT  NEWFOCNDLAJfD. 


BY    LADT    BLAKE. 


Ai-THOCon  England's  oldest   coloiiiul  possession,  NevfcHi^ 
land  ia  in  some  waya  a  very  young  colony,  as  for  up? 
centuries  stringent  laira  irore  enacted  to  prevent  permnnent  set- 
tlements from  being  made  on  the  ialatid.     Any  sea-captain  lear 
iDg  one  of  his  crow  there  was  liable  to  a  heavy  fiuc,  and, 
view  to  preventing  the  formution  of  family  ties  in  a  land  w] 
England  sought  to  kacp  merely  as  a  fishing- station,  women 
Btrictly  forbidden   to  go  out  to  it.     It  is  trne  that  colonieation 
had  been  attempted  in  the  troublous  days  of  Clmrlea  I,  and  during 
the  Protectorate,  but  all  such  efforts  had  failed,  and,  once  the 
fishing  seuaoti  bad  passed,  the  island  was  left  to  desolation,  save 
for  a  few  hundred  Indiana  in  the  interior,  a  handful  of  men  left 
to  take  cure  of  boats  and  fishing-gear,  'and  a  spi'iukliog  of  ne'er- 
do-weels  who  dared  not  return  to  Europe. 

It  is  generally  easier  to  make  laws  than  to  enforce  them, 
in   spite  of  regulations  to    the  contrary  population   began 
accumulate  on  the  island  ;  but  there  was  no  law,  no  rule,  save  tin 
of  the  fishing  admiral,  as  the  first  sea-captain  who  arrived  at  a 
port  was  termed   dnring  the   eneniug  fishing  season.     In  1670 
an  attempt  was  made  to  break  up  such  settlements 
by   driving  alt   snch   settlers    six   miles    inland  ;    any   one 
fusing  to  comply  was  "to  bo  driven  out  of  the  country. 
two  years  misery  and  outrages  reigned  in  the  island,  till  at  lei 
a  Mr,  Downing,  one  of  the  residents,   obtained  an  order  fi 
Charles  II,  preventing  further  persecution  of  those  already  thi 
though  immigration  was  still  strictly  forbidden.     Petitions  wi 
sent  home  by  the  settlors  praying  that  a  governor  might  be  sent 
out  to  them,  but  the  shipownera  and  others  engaged  in  the  bank 
fishery  opposed  the  request,  and  at  their  instance  it  was  rejected. 

Some  years  previously  the  French  had  cstabtiahed  ft  settle- 
ment on  the  beautiful  bay  of  Placentia,  and  to  this  da^  portions 
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of  land  there  are  held  under  a  grant  from  Lonis  XIV.,  the  daed 
with  his  signature  being  carefully  treasured  by  a  family  living  in 
the  picturesque  little  town.  Their  French  neighbors  were  a 
source  of  constant  annoyance  to  the  English,  and  hostilities 
between  the  two  were  frequent,  and  were  carried  on  with  the 
utmost  ferocity.  In  1696  a  French  force  landed  from  Cape 
Breton,  attacked,  and,  after  a  resistance  of  three  days,  captured 
the  town  of  St.  John's.  On  this  occasion  they  distinguished 
themselves  by  scalping  alive  an  unfortunate  man  whom  they  had 
made  prisoner,  by  name  William  Drew,  and  in  this  condition 
they  sent  him  into  the  fort  to  assure  his  countrymen  that  they 
would  all  be  served  in  like  manner  unless  they  forthwith  sur- 
rendered. 

This  was  no  solitary  instance  of  savage  barbarity  on  the  part 
of  the  French,  as  the  war  in  North  America  furnished  many  il- 
lustrations of  a  civilized  nation  descending  to  the  level  of  the  abori- 
gines. The  habit  of  employing  Indian  auxiliaries,  from  which 
neither  side  was  clear,  had  a  demoralizing  influence  on  their  em- 
ployers. English  scalps  were  presented  as  trophies  to  the  viceroy 
of  New  France  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Abenaquis,  and  the  annual 
register  of  1753  states  that  on  the  capture  of  St.  John's  Island 
Lord  Rollo  found  the  house  of  the  French  governor  decorated  with 
the  scalps  of  Englishmen  who  had  been  slain  by  the  Indians. 

Even  after  Newfoundland  had  been  recognized  as  something 
more  than  a  mere  fishing-station,  when  a  governor  had  been  sent 
out  and  a  few  magistrates  had  been  appointed,  in  distant  ports — 
"  out-harbors,"  as  thev  are  there  termed — little  law  was  known  save 
that  administered  by  fishing  admirals,  and  the  island  was  in  a  state 
little  better  than  barbarism.  As  late  as  1765  there  was  not  a  single 
school  or  church  in  the  colony  ;  those  who  migrated  from  England 
had  never  seen  a  clergyman  since  leaving  their  native  land  ;  those 
born  in  Newfoundland  had  never  seen  one  in  their  lives.  The 
history  of  the  island  in  those  days  is  deplorable.  Oppression, 
violence,  debauchery,  and  profanity  were  well-nigh  universal.  A 
clergyman  of  the  name  of  Jackson  had  been  sent  out  by  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  as  early  as  1705  ;  he  re- 
ceived a  stipend  of  £50  a  year,  and  £30  for  his  voyage.  However, 
he  was  unable,  single-handed,  to  do  much  to  improve  a  demoral- 
ized population  scattered  over  a  country  nearly  as  large  as  Eng- 
land, without  roads  or  any  regular  means  of  communication ;  and 
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he  seems  hcton  long  to  have  resigned  a  task  that   wa^  oi 
circunifltances,  hopelesa. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  short  paper  to  trace  the  influcnciw 
led  to  the  passiag-awsy  of  the  old  stute  of  things  and  the  dan 
of  better  days  in  the  colony ;  but  snffioe  Jt  to  say  that  the  opt- 
ing of  the  pre^nt  century  saw  agreat  change  in  Newfoundland. 
The  poople.  formerly  negligent  of  all  forms  of  reli^on,  became 
scropiilous  in  attention  to  their  religiouB  duties ;  eohools  van 
established  wherever  practicable ;  churches  of  variona  denomina- 
tions arose  on  all  sides ;  and  a  general  improvement  in  morals 
and  manners  was  everywhere  a])parent. 

Accustomed  for  several  generations  to  a  daily  hand-to-hand 
fight  against  the  "perils  of  tbe  deep,"  storms,  cold,  and  fare  of 
the  hardest,  the  Newfoundlanders  are  a  hardy  race.  Large-boned 
and  powerfully  built,  they  are  a  clear  case  of  the  "snrvival  of  the 
fittest,"  delicate  children  rarely  being  able  to  battle  np  to  man- 
hood against  the  severity  of  the  climate.  In  manner  they  are 
taciturn  and  homely,  with  a  substratum  of  genuine  kindlinesa 
and  sturdy  self-reliance.  A  large  percentage  of  tbe  islanders  are 
of  Irish  descent,  and  retain  much  of  the  warm-heartednese  of  their 
ancestry ;  but  the  hard  life  and  different  surroundings  have  some- 
what modified  the  buoyant  and  "happy-go-lucky"  Irish  nature, 
and  made  them  graver,  less  excitable,  possibly  more  reliable  than 
their  brethren  iu  the  old  country. 

Still,  however,  they  treasure  the  traditions  and  many  of  the 
easterns  of  their  motheriand,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  the 
superstitions  of  Mayo  or  Galway  cropping  up  in  this  far-off 
island ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  "  fear-gurtha,"  or  hungry- 
grass,  which  is  said  to  render  it  dangerous  to  traverse  the  hills  of 
Erris  or  Tyrawley,  in  tlie  west  of  Ireland,  unless  one  has  taken 
the  precaution  to  put  a  cold  potato  or  two  or  a  piece  of  bread  in 
one's  pocket.  Woo  betide  the  man  who  steps  on  the  hnngry- 
grass  without  being  provided  with  something  to  eat ;  he  fells 
faint  from  hunger,  and  speedily  expires  if  he  cannot  got  sot 
food,  though  a  few  grains  of  oatmeal  or  some  crnmbs 
bread,  if  within  reach,  would  save  his  life.  The  "fear-gart 
is  said  to  grow  in  some  parts  of  the  peninsula  of  Avnion,  in 
fouudland,  and  tbe  people,  when  starting  on  a  journey,  takt 
cautions  to  save  themselves  should  they  be  uufortuoate 
trample  on  it. 
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In  Ireland  it  is  considered  unlucky,  or,  at  any  rate,  disre- 
spectful^ to  carry  a  corpse  to  the  grave  by  the  shortest  road. 
Sometimes^  when  the  grave  is  dug^  before  being  deposited  in  the 
ground  the  cofiSn  is  carried  three  times  round  the  enclosure  of 
the  graveyard.  In  a  wild  district  in  the  west  of  Ireland  I  once 
passed  a  ruined  chapel^  where  two  men  were  carefully,  though 
not  without  difficulty,  carrying  a  coffin  on  their  shoulders,  over 
the  hillocks  aud  heaps  of  stones  that  marked  the  resting-place  of 
generations  of  Celts.  The  rest  of  the  people  had  gone,  the  grave 
was  open,  but  they  remained  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to 
their  dead  relative,  as  their  fathers  and  forefathers  had  done  from 
generation  to  generation.  It  struck  me  as  a  touching  and  simple 
ceremony,  consecrated  by  centuries,  and  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
the  repulsive  mutes  and  mourning-coaches  of  the  city  undertakers. 

The  idea  of  the  longest  road  being  the  one  that  a  funeral  ought 
to  go  survives  in  Newfoundland  also.  A  somewhat  comical  instance 
took  place  not  long  ago.  A  poor  old  woman  lay  dying,  and  sent 
for  a  priest  well  known  and  greatly  respected  in  St  John's.  The 
woman  had  always  been  extremely  poor  and  lived  on  the  verge 
of  want,  but  she  confided  to  her  priest  that  for  years  she  had 
been  putting  by  money,  which  she  had  saved  in  order  that  it 
might  be  spent  on  giving  her  a  fine  funeral.  She  wished  to  go  to 
the  grave  "with  two  horses  under  her."  This  money  she  now 
intrusted  to  the  priest,  and,  having  thus  relieved  her  mind,  she 
sank  back.  TIio  good  father,  thinking  that  all  was  over,  was 
about  to  go,  when  the  old  dame  once  more  opened  her  eyes  and 
exclaiming,  "Mind,  father,  the  round  of  the  town,*'  gave  up 
the  ghost. 

On  Candlemas  Dav  the  Roman  Catholics  used  to  crowd  the 
chapels  to  receive  a  few  drops  on  their  hats  and  clothes  from  the 
blessed  candles,  and  a  piece  was  carried  home  and  kept  to  preserve 
the  house  from  evil  spirits.  This,  in  days  gone  by,  as  every  one 
knows,  was  recognized  all  over  Europe  as  a  remedy  against  such 
undesirable  visitors.  Those  who  have  travelled  in  the  west  of 
Ireland,  if  they  happen  to  have  been  out  late  on  the  eve  of 
St.  John's  Day,  must  have  observed  bonfires  burning  on  the  hill- 
sides and  at  the  cross-roads.  The  Baal-iinne,  now  called  St.  John 's 
fires,  have  been  burnt  in  Ireland  on  that  mysterious  night  since 
the  days  when  the  Celts  were  pagans  and  human  victims  were 
burnt  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  infernal  gods.      And  the  Irish 
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who  have  sought  a  new  home  across  the  Atlantic  have  carried  the 
ancient  custom  with  them,  and  on  the  eve  of  Midsttmnior's  D^y 
the  hills  and  cliffs  shutting  in  the  picturesque  harbor  of  St.  John's 
are  aglow  with  fires  now  kindled  in  honor  of  the  Chriatiau  eaint. 

The  isolation  of  life  in  the  distant  parts  of  Newfoundland 
during  winter  ia  extreme.  Outside  the  peninsula  of  Avalou 
there  are  hardly  any  roads,  and,  even  if  they  existed,  snow  and 
ice  would  render  them  impassable.  Out  to  sea  stretches  a  vast  icy 
pavement,  through  which  it  is  often  impossible  for  even  a  steamer 
to  ram  its  way.  So  all  the  long  winter  months  the  little  hamleta 
lie  surroundiKi  by  the  great  snow  blanket,  and  cut  oS  from  oom- 
muuicatiou  from  all  mankind  save  those  who  inhabit  their  little 
settlement.  Should  the  store  of  provisions  run  low,  the  situation 
ia  perilous,  for  there  is  no  possibility  of  getting  supplies 
unless  a  "lead"  opens  in  the  ice  and  allows  a  stoamer 
to  get  along  the  coast ;  or,  if  she  be  not  ice-bound  at 
too  great  a  distance,  perhaps  some  of  the  men  go  out  over  the 
frozen  sea  to  meet  the  vessel,  and  carry  home  food  to  their  fami- 
lies. Should  the  ship  fail  to  come,  the  people  are  sometimes 
driven  to  eat  their  dogs,  of  which  several  are  usually  kept  in 
order  to  draw  home  wood  from  the  forests  on  sleds.  So  great  is 
the  difficulty  of  communication  during  winter  that  a  clergyman 
relates  that  on  one  occasion,  as  near  to  the  capital  as  Trinity  Bay, 
forty  shillings  had  been  demanded,  and  twenty-five  were  actually 
paid,  for  the  conveyance  of  a  single  letter  overland  to  the  city  by 
a  crosa-country  guide.  While  the  coast  is  ice-bound  the  direct 
fiteamers  from  England  do  not  touch  at  Xewfonndland,  but  the 
mails  are  brought  up  from  Halifax  in  a  small  wooden  steamer, 
expressly  built  for  facing  the  ice  ;  but  even  this  vessel  cannot  al- 
ways manage  to  get  in,  and  mails  have  to  be  carried  ashore  sevoD 
or  eight  miles  over  the  ice  on  men's  backs. 

The  centre  of  Newfoundland  is,  to  a  great  extent,  terra  ti 
nifa,  except  to  a  few  trappers  and  sportsmen  and  the  indefatij 
ble  head  of  the  Kewfoundlaud  geological  survey.     Great  1 
larger  than  any  in  the  "United  Kingdom,  with  the  exoeptiot 
Lough  Neagh  ;  solemn  pine  forests ;  vast  tracts  of  moorland,  orb 
rens,  as  they  are  locally  termed,  where  feed  herds  of  cariboo  d 
rapid  rivers  and  streams  inunmerable,  lie  neglected  and  nninl 
ited,  though  rich  mines  are  contained  in  many  of  the  bills,  I 
good  soil  in  many  of  the  valleys,  more  certain  of  rewarding 
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expended  on  it.  Much  of  the  scenery  is  very  striking  and  beauti- 
ful^ and  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  when  the  barrens  are  bright 
with  azaleas,  kalmias,  bhie  irises,  golden-rod,  and  the  brilliant 
crimson  leaves  of  the  whortleberries,  the  coloring  is  very  fine. 

A  very  beautiful,  but  fatal,  phenomenon  is  not  infrequently 
seen  during  winter,  namely,  the  silver  thaw.  When  a  night  of  sharp 
frost  succeeds  a  foggy  day,  the  next  morning  every  branch,  each  stick 
and  stone  uncovered  with  snow,  is  seen  coated  and  sparkling  with  a 
delicate  film  of  ice.  Should  the  day  be  sunshiny,  the  effect  is  lovely 
in  the  extreme,  but  fatal  to  the  trees,  whose  branches  are  often 
broken  by  the  weight  of  their  crystal  load.  In  France,  Germany, 
and  even  in  Italy,  a  similar  phenomenon  occurs.  In  France  it  is 
known  as  *'  verglas,'*  in  Germany  as  **glatteis,*'  and  in  Italy  as 
**  verde  ghiaccio."  In  the  latter  country  its  occurrence  is  disas- 
trous to  the  olive-trees  and  brings  despair  to  their  owners.  In 
1820  it  wrought  such  wholesale  destruction  in  some  places 
that  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  out  of  pity  for  the  dis- 
tress of  the  peasantry,  remitted  taxation  to  the  amount  of  over 
six  thousand  pounds.  The  beautiful  silver  thaw  is  not  so  much 
dreaded  in  Newfoundland,  though  sometimes  cruel  enough, 
as  the  unhappy  grouse  find,  which  during  severe  snow- 
storms at  night  allow  the  snow  to  drift  over  them,  and' no  doubt 
congratulate  themselves  on  the  nice  warm  nest  they  have  found 
below  it.  But  sometimes  after  the  storm  the  silver  thaw  sets  in, 
the  incrustation  becomes  too  thick  for  the  poor  birds  to  break 
through  in  the  morning,  and  great  numbers  perish  in  their  frozen 
cage. 

As  most  people  have  their  unpleasant  moods,  so  most  coun- 
tries have  their  unpleasant  time,  and  in  Newfoundland  the 
spring  is  extremely  disagreeable  and  trying.  The  ice  and  snow 
are  melting ;  so  skating  and  sleighing  are  at  an  end,  but  the  deep 
slush  renders  walking  a  penance,  and  great  drifts  block  up  the  roads 
every  now  and  then,  so  that  driving  is  an  impossibility.  It  is  a  bless- 
ing when  the  sight  of  women  and  children  dotted  over  the  fields 
tells  one  that  summer  is  nigh  at  hand.  They  are  looking  for  the 
young  shoots  of  dandelion,  which  are  taken  to  market  and  find  a 
ready  sale,  as  early  potatoes  and  spring  lettuce  do  at  home. 

How  gladly  the  poor,  frozen-in  dwellers  in  the  out-harbors  must 
emerge  from  their  isolation  and  return  to  their  wonted  occupation 
of  fishing  I    Fishing  is  the  staff  of  life  in  Newfoundland,  and 
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cod  is  the  only  denizen  of  tha  deep  acknowledged  as  fish  in  «^H 
JBluDd.  In  conversation  with  a  fiehermaQ  one  day  we  inqtitred'^l 
he  had  had  luck  so  far  that  year.  'Tve  taken  a  sight  o'sa!-* 
mon,"  was  his  answer,  "but  no  fish  yet  this  season."  When 
the  capelin  strike  the  coast,  it  is  a  gay  and  pictur- 
e8(|ue  eight  to  see  the  shores  of  the  various  bays  thronged 
with  an  eager  crowd  ladling  the  glittering  mass  of  little 
silver  fish,  about  the  size  of  sprats,  into  carts  and  baskets. 
The  sea  ia  alive  with  capelin  swarmiug  in  headlong  haste  and 
heedlessness  to  tlie  deatruetion  that  awaits  them  ou  land.  Whence 
they  come  and  whither  they  go  is  unknown.  Possibly  they 
resolve  on  committing  suicide  on  the  first  laud  ihey  encounter, 
rather  than  (all  into  the  jaws  of  the  relentless  whales  that  follow 
in  their  wake.  In  such  masses  are  they  taken  that  they  are  used 
to  manure  the  land,  no  method  having  yet  been  found  of  pre- 
serving them  with  any  success.  They  are  a  very  delicate  fish  to 
eat  and  a  bait  irresistible  to  cod. 

When  the  capelin  have  disappeared,  their  place  as  bait  is  sup. 
plied  by  herringa,  and  after  these  arrive  the  squid.  The  latter 
are  in  great  shoals,  and  the  individuals  measure  about  six  inches 
when  the  shoals  are  first  seen,  and  have  attained  to  almost  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  length  when,  like  the  capelin,  they  disappear  and 
are  seen  no  more.  Whether  individuals  survive,  some  of  which 
develop  into  the  large  cuttle-fish,  with  arms  sixteen  feet  long, 
which  are  occasionally  taken  in  the  nets  or  cast  ashore  by  the 
waves,  has  not  been  aa  yet  ascertained. 

It  ia  a  grand  spectacle  in  July  and  August  to  see  the  huge  ice- 
bergs slowly  sailing  along  the  coast,  or  aground  in  shallower  water 
near  the  rocks.  Sometimes  as  fur  as  the  eye  can  reach  from  the 
high  cliffs  overhanging  the  sea,  every  bay  and  cove  in  sight  has 
one  or  more  icebergs  anchored  in  it.  The  effect  of  icebergs 
with  a  foreground  of  fir-trees  and  larchea  is  particularly  eiugular 
and  beautiful.  The  icebergs  are  of  all  sizes,  from  a  mile  long 
downwards.  In  shape,  too,  they  vary  greatly,  the  very  big  ones 
resembling  alabaster  islands,  others  recalling  pyramids  and 
pinnacles.  Sometimes  a  cascade  is  seen  pouring  from  their  tops, 
and  now  and  then  a  polar  bear  has  found  it^  way  to  Newfoaw 
land  on  one  of  these  icy  rafts. 

Some  few  years  ago,  at  the  fishing  village  of  Petty  Hart 
ten  miles  from  St.  John's,  a  hoy  took  up  his  position  on  ( 
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the  fish-flakes  jutting  out  into  the  sea.  He  had  an  old  musket 
with  him,  loaded  with  small  shot,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting 
little  birds,  and  it  was  in  the  hope  of  seeing  some  that  the  boy 
went  to  the  fish-flake.  Suddenly  he  beheld  two  gigantic  paws 
appear  over  the  edge  of  the  flake,  and  the  next  minute  the  muzzle 
and  head  of  a  large  polar  bear  came  in  sight  of  the  terrified  boy, 
who  instinctively  discharged  his  fowling-piece,  and  at  such  close 
quarters  that  the  charge  entered  the  bear  s  head  like  a  bullet,  and 
the  animal  fell  back  stone-dead.  The  skin  was  afterwards  sold  in 
St.  John's. 

The  country  parts  of  Newfoundland  ought  to  be  visited  in 
summer.  The  fiora  is  varied  and  beautiful ;  butterflies  and  moths 
of  great  beauty  are  plentiful,  swallow-tails  and  Gamberwell 
beauties,  so  rare  in  England,  being  there  comparatively  common  ; 
and  the  fly-flshing,  both  for  salmon  and  trout,  is  excellent.  In 
autumn  there  is  first-rate  grouse-shooting,  and  cariboo  deer  are 
found  in  abundance  in  the  interior. 

To  appreciate  St.  John's,-  the  capital  city,  it  should  be  seen  in 
winter,  when  snow  is  piled  five  feet  high  in  the  streets,  and  icicles 
from  six  feet  to  six  inches  long  hang  in  a  glittering  fringe  from 
eaves  and  waterspouts.  The  town  is  well  situated  on  a  steep  decliv- 
ity overhanging  the  fine  harbor.  Most  of  the  streets  are  exceedingly 
steep,  and,  in  spite  of  police  regulations  to  the  contrary,  there  is 
hardly  one  down  which  a  string  of  delighted  youngsters  does  not 
continually  come  tobogganing.  Those  who  can  afford  it  are  pro- 
vided with  '^  coasters, ''  but  when  these  are  not  to  be  had  a  tea- 
tray  is  not  a  bad  substitute,  and  is  often  used  for  the  purpose. 
Sleighs,  the  horses  covered  with  bells  and  the  occupants  with  furs, 
glide  pleasantly  along,  till  a  ''  gulch ''  in  the  road  almost  dislocates 
the  necks  of  those  who  sit  in  the  sleigh.  Every  now  and  then  comes 
a  little  sledge,  sometimes  drawn  by  a  tiny  cur  ;  sometimes  a  pair 
of  dogs  are  in  the  traces,  possibly  a  large  black  one  and  a  small  tan 
mongrel ;  and,  wherever  circumstances  admit,  boys  and  girls  are 
skating  in  the  gutters.  As  with  the  toboggans,  so  with  the  skates : 
the  well-to-do  have  "acmes"  or  English  skates;  the  "john- 
nies "  improvise  them  out  of  the  backs  of  blacking-brushes.  The 
meat  exposed  in  the  butcher's  shops  is  all  frozen  ;  so  are  the  cab- 
bages, which,  by-the-by,  are  also  sold  by  the  butchers.  Frozen 
hares,  frozen  grouse,  and  occasionally  frozen  caribou  venison  are 
also  offered  for  sale. 
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St.  John's  boasts  two  fine  rinks  and  several  large  assembly 
halls^  all  built  of  wood.  Churches  are  numerous^  the  gem  of  them 
architecturally  being  the  Anglican  Cathedral,  an  edifice  of 
which  any  city  might  be  proud.  It  is  by  many  considered  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott's  best  work,  and  is  said  to  be  the  best  specimen  of 
Gothic  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic.  All  the  churches  a)*e  pro- 
vided with  porches,  and  in  winter  a  man  waits  with  a  brush  of 
twigs  to  brush  off  any  snow  that  may  be  adhering  to  one's  gar- 
ments. The  churches  are  all  heated  with  hot-air  pipes,  and  to 
enter  with  snowflakes  on  one  would  cause  great  discomfort. 

Socially  St.  John's  is  gayest  during  the  winter.  The  people  are 
fond  of  music,  and  devote  themselves  to  it  with  enthusiasm.  The 
educated  classes  are  fond  of  society,  hospitable,  warm-hearted, 
anxious  to  please  and  be  pleased,  and  ever  ready  with  their  purses 
and  time  to  aid  any  good  work.  There  is  considerable  theatrical 
talent  in  the  place  ;  so,  what  with  plays,  operettas,  bazaars,  ice- 
carnivals,  concerts,  balls,  moonlight  toboggan  parties,  skating 
and  sleighing,  the  inhabitants  have  not  a  bad  time  of  it,  let  the 
winter  be  as  severe  as  it  may. 

Edith  Blakb. 


THE  A  B  C  OF  MONEY. 

BY    ANDREW  CARNEGIE. 


I  SUPPOSE  every  one  who  has  spoken  to  or  written  for  the  pub- 
lic has  wished  at  times  that  everybody  would  drop  everything  and 
jast  listen  to  him  for  a  few  minutes.  I  feel  so  this  morning, 
for  I  believe  that  a  grave  injury  threatens  the  people  and  the 
progress  of  our  country  simply  because  the  masses — the  farmers 
and  the  wage-earners — do  not  understand  the  question  of  money. 
I  wish  therefore  to  explain  ''  money  '*  in  so  simple  a  way  that  all 
can  understand  it. 

Perhaps  some  one  in  the  vast  audience  which  I  have  imagined 
I  am  about  to  hold  spellbound  cries  out :  "  Who  are  you — a  gold- 
bug,  a  millionaire,  an  iron-baron,  a  bene6ciary  of  the  McKinley 
Bill  ?"  Before  beginning  my  address,  let  me  therefore  reply  to 
that  imaginary  gentleman  that  I  have  not  seen  a  thousand  dol- 
lars in  gold  for  many  a  year.  So  far  as  the  McKinley  Bill  is  con- 
cerned, I  am  perhaps  the  one  man  in  the  United  States  who  has 
the  best  right  to  complain  under  it,  for  it  has  cut  and  slashed 
the  duties  upon  iron  and  steel,  reducing  them  20,  25, 
and  30  per  cent.;  and  if  it  will  recommend  me  to  my  supposed 
interrupter,  I  beg  to  inform  him  that  I  do  not  greatly  disapprove 
of  these  reductions,  that  as  an  American  manufacturer  I  intend 
to  etruggle  still  against  the  foreigner  for  the  home  market,  even 
with  the  lower  duties  fixed  upon  our  product  by  that  bill,  and 
that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  protection  beyond  the  point  necessary  to 
allow  Americans  to  retain  their  own  market  in  a  fair  contest  with 
the  foreigner. 

It  does  not  matter  who  the  man  is,  nor  what  he  does, — be  ho 
worker  in  the  mine,  factory,  or  field,  farmer,  laborer,  merchant, 

NoTC— At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cuneirto,  the  editor  waItm.  in  the  ease  of  this 
article,  the  reetriotioiis  that  he  is  u^iiaUy  obliged  to  impose  as  to  the  length  of 
excerpts  taken  from  oontribntlons  to  Tkb  Rbvisw.  Newspapers  and  periodicals  are 
therefore  reqnested  to  copy  as  freely  as  they  choose  ttom  Mr.  Oanegleli  oootribntion 
to  the  present  number.— Kditob  Nohtq  AiUUiiCAir  Rstibw. 
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manufacturer,  or  millionaire, — he  is  deeply  iutorested  in  nn<3er- 
Btanding  thia  question  of  moaey,  and  in  baring  the  right  polirj 
adopted  in  regard  to  it.     Therefore  I  ask  all  to  liwir  what  I  li 
'   to  say,  because  what  is  good  for  one  worker  must  be  good  lot 
and  what  injures  one  must  injure  all,  poor  or  rich. 

To  get  at  the  root  of  tlje  subject,  yon  must  know,  first, ' 
money  exists ;  secondly,  what  money  really  is.  Let  me  try  to  tell 
you,  taking  a  new  district  of  our  own  modern  conntry  to  illustrate 
how  "  money  "  comes.  In  times  pnst,  when  the  people  only  lilli^ 
the  soil,  and  commerce  and  manufaoturee  had  nut  clevelopoJ,  men 
had  few  wants,  and  so  they  got  along  without  "money"  by 
exchanging  the  articles  thomselves  when  thoj  needed  gomething 
which  tiiey  had  not.  The  farmer  who  wanted  a  pair  of  shoes 
gave  so  many  bushels  of  corn  for  them,  and  his  wife  bought  her 
Bun-bounet  by  giving  so  many  bushels  of  potatoes ;  thus  all  sales 
and  purchases  were  made  by  exchanging  articles — by  barter. 

Aa  population  grew  and  wants  extended,  this  plan  became  yery 
inconvenient.  One  man  in  the  district  then  started  a  general 
store  and  kept  on  hand  a  great  many  n(  the  things  which  were 
most  wanted,  and  took  for  these  any  of  the  articles  which  the 
farmer  had  togive  in  exchange.  This  wasagrcat  step  in  advance, 
for  tho  farmer  who  wanted  half  a  dozen  different  things  when  he 
went  to  the  village  had  then  no  longer  to  search  for  half  a  tlozen 
different  people  who  wanted  one  ocmore  of  the  things  he  had  to 
offer  in  exchange.  Ue  could  now  go  directly  to  one  man,  the  store- 
keeper, and  for  any  of  hisagrlcultural  productsheconldget  most 
of  the  articles  he  deaired.  It  did  not  matter  to  the  storekeeper 
whether  he  gave  the  farmer  tea  or  coffee,  blanket^  or  a  hayrake  ; 
nor  did  it  matter  what  articles  he  took  from  the  farmer,  wheat  or 
com  or  potatoes,  so  he  could  send  them  away  to  the  city  and  get 
other  articles  for  them  which  he  wanted.  The  farmer  conid  even 
pay  tho  wages  of  his  hired  men  by  giving  them  orders  for  articles 
upon  the  store.  No  dollars  appear  here  yet,  yon  see ;  all  is  still 
barter — exchange  of  articles  ;  very  inconvenient  and  very  cw 
because  the  agricultural  articles  given  in  exchange  had 
hauled  about  and  were  always  changing  their  valu«, 

One  day  the  storekeeper  would  be  willing  to  take,  say.  a  b 
of  wheat  for  so  many  pounds  of  sugar  ;  but  upon  tho  next   visit 
of  the  farmer  it  might  be  impossible  for  him  to  do  so.    H«  mig 
require  more  wheat  for  the  sano  amonnt  of  sugar.     Bnt  i 
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market  for  wheat  had  risen  and  not  fallen,  you  may  be  sure  the 
storekeeper  didn^t  take  less  wheat  as  promptly  as  he  required 
more.  Just  the  same  with  any  of  the  articles  which  the 
farmer  had  to  offer.  These  went  up  und  down  in  value ;  so  did 
the  tea  and  the  coffee,  and  the  sugar  and  the  clothing,  and  the 
boots  and  the  shoes  which  the  storekeeper  had  for  exchange. 

Now,  it  is  needless  to  remark  that  in  all  these  dealings  the 
storekeeper  had  the  advantage  of  the  farmer.  He  knew  the 
markets  and  their  ups  and  downs  long  before  the  farmer  did,  and 
he  knew  the  signs  of  the  times  better  than  the  farmer  or  any  of  his 
customers  could.  The  cute  storekeeper  had  the  inside  track  all  the 
time.  Just  here  I  wish  you  to  note  particularly  that  the  store- 
keeper liked  to  take  one  article  from  the  farmer  better  than 
another ;  that  article  being  always  the  one  for  which  the  storekeeper 
had  the  best  customers — something  that  was  most  in  demand.  In 
Virginia  that  article  came  to  be  tobacco ;  over  a  great  portion 
of  our  country  it  was  wheat, — whence  comes  the  saying,  '*As  good 
as  wheat.''  It  was  taken  everywhere,  because  it  could  be  most 
easily  disposed  of  for  anything  else  desired.  A  curious  illustra- 
tion about  wheat  I  find  in  the  life  of  my  friend.  Judge  Mellon, 
of  Pittsburg,  who  has  written  one  of  the  best  biographies  in  the 
world  because  it  is  done  so  naturally.  When  the  Judge's  father 
bought  his  farm  near  Pittsburg,  he  agreed  to  pay,  not  in  '•  dollars," 
but  in  ** sacks  of  wheat" — so  many  sacks  every  year.  This  was 
not  so  very  long  ago. 

Wliat  wo  now  call  "money  "  was  not  much  used  then  in  the 
West  or  South,  but  you  see  that  in  its  absence  experience  had 
driven  the  people  to  select  some  one  article  to  use  for  exchanging 
other  articles^  and  that  this  was  wheat  in  Pennsylvania  and  to- 
bacco in  Virginia.  Tiiis  was  done,  not  through  any  legislation,  not 
because  of  any  liking  for  one  article  more  than  another,  but  simply 
because  experience  had  proved  the  necessity  for  making  the  one 
thing  serve  as  ''money  "  which  had  proved  itself  best  as  a  basis 
in  paying  for  a  farm  or  for  effecting  any  exchange  of  things ; 
and,  further,  different  articles  were  found  best  for  the  pur- 
pose in  different  regions.  Wheat  was  "  as  good  as  wheat "  for 
using  as  ''  money,"  independent  of  any  law.  The  people  had 
voted  for  wheat  and  made  it  their  "  money";  and  because  tobacco 
was  the  principal  crop  in  Virginia,  the  people  there  found  it  the 
best  for  usincr  as  ''  monev"  in  that  State. 

O  M 
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Pleiise  ob6€irve  that  in  all  eases  bumftn  society  cliouses  t6t 
tbat  biuiis-articlo  we  cull  "  money "  that  wiitch  llactuates  leust 
in  price,  i3  the  most  geiiemlly  need  or  desired,  is  in  tlie  greateat, 
must  general,  and  most  constant  deaiand,  and  has  value  in  itself. 
"  Uoney  "  is  only  a  word  mcaniug  the  article  used  as  the  basis- 
articlo  for  exchanging  nil  other  articles.  An  article  is  not  first 
made  valuable  by  law  and  then  elected  to  be  "  money."  The 
article  first  proves  iteelf  valuable  and  best  suited  for  the  purpose, 
and  so  becomes  of  itself  and  in  itself  tho  basis-article — money. 
It  elects  itself.  Wheat  and  tobacco  were  just  as  clearly  "money" 
when  used  as  tho  basis-article  as  gold  and  silver  are  "money" 
now. 

We  take  one  step  further.  The  country  becomes  more  and 
more  populous,  the  wants  of  the  iieople  more  and  more  numerous. 
The  use  of  bulky  products  like  wheat  and  tobacco,  changeable  in 
value,  liable  to  decay,  and  of  different  grades,  ia  soon  found 
troublesome  and  nnsuited  for  the  growing  business  of  exchange  of 
articles,  and  thoy  are  therefore  unlit  to  be  longer  used  as  '•  money." 
You  see  at  once  that  we  could  not  get  along  to-day  with  grain  as 
"  money."  Then  metals  proved  their  superiority.  These  do  not 
decay,  do  not  change  in  value  so  rapidly,  and  they  share  with 
wheat  and  tobacco  the  one  essential  quality  of  also  having  value 
in  themselves  for  other  purposes  than  for  the  mere  basis  of  ex- 
change. People  want  them  for  personal  adornment  or  in  mana- 
factures  and  the  arts — tor  a  thousand  udes;  and  it  is  this  very  fact 
tbat  makes  them  suitable  for  nae  as  "  money."  Just  try  to  count 
how  many  purposes  gold  ia  needed  for,  because  it  is  best  suited 
(or  those  purposes.  It  meets  us  everywhere.  We  cannot  even 
get  married  without  the  ring  of  gold, 

Now,  because  metals  have  a  value  in  the  open  market,  being 
desired  for  other  uses  than  for  the  one  use  as  "money," and  1 
cause  the  supply  of  these  is  limited  and  cannot  be  iooreased  j 
easily  as  that  of  wheat  or  tobacco,  those  metals  are  less  liaU 
fluctuate  in  value  than  any  article  previously  used  as  "  mora 
This  is  of  vital  importance,  for  the  one  essential  quality  that  is 
needed  in  the  article  which  wo  use  as  a  basis  for  exchanging  all 
other  articles  is  fixity  of  value.  The  race  has  instinctively  al> 
ways  sought  for  the  one  article  in  the  world  which  most  resem- 
bles the  North  Star  among  the  other  stars  iu  the  heavens,  and 
Qsed  it  as  "  money" — the  article  that  changes  least  i^r 
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the  North  Star  is  the  star  which  changes  its  position  least  in  the 
heavens  ;  and  what  the  North  Star  is  among  stars  the  article  peo- 
ple elect  as ''money 'Ms  among  articles.  All  other  articles  re- 
volve around  it,  as  all  other  stars  revolve  around  the  North  Star. 

We  have  proceeded  so  far  that  we  have  now  dropped  all  per- 
ishable articles  and  elected  metals  as  our  ''  money  " ;  or,  rather, 
metals  have  proved  themselves  better  than  anything  else  for  the 
standard  of  value,  ''money.''  But  another  great  step  had 
to  be  taken.  When  I  was  in  China,  I  received  as  change 
shavings  and  chips  cut  off  a  bar  of  silver  and  weighed  before 
my  eyes  in  the  scales  of  the  merchant,  for  the  Chinese  have 
no  "  coined  "  money.  In  Siam  *'  cowries  "  are  used — ^pretty 
little  shells  which  the  natives  use  as  ornaments.  Twelve  of 
these  represent  a  cent  in  value.  But  you  can  well  see  how 
impossible  it  was  for  me  to  prevent  the  Chinese  dealer  from 
giving  me  less  than  the  amount  of  silver  to  which  I  was 
entitled,  or  the  Siam  dealer  from  giving  me  poor  shells,  of  the 
value  of  which  I  knew  nothing.  Civilized  nations  soon  felt  the 
necessity  of  having  their  governments  take  certain  quantities  of 
the  metals  and  stamp  upon  them  evidence  of  their  weight,  parity, 
and  real  value.  Thus  came  the  ''coinage"  of  metals  into 
"money  " — a  great  advance.  People  then  knew  at  sight  the  exact 
value  of  each  piece,  and  could  no  longer  be  cheated,  no  weigh- 
ing or  testing  being  necessary.  Note  that  the  government  stamp 
did  not  add  any  value  to  the  coin.  The  government  did  not 
attempt  to  "make  money"  out  of  nothing;  it  only  told  the 
people  the  market  value  of  the  metal  in  each  coin,  just  what  the 
metal — the  raw  material — could  be  sold  for  as  metal  and  not  as 
"  money." 

But  even  after  this  much  swindling  occurred.  Rogues 
cut  the  edges  and  then  beat  the  coins  out,  so  that  many  of 
these  became  very  light.  A  clever  Frenchman  invented  the 
"  milling  "  of  the  edges  of  the  coins,  whereby  this  robbery  was 
stopped,  and  civilized  nations  had  at  last  the  coinage  which  still 
remains  with  us,  the  most  perfect  ever  known,  because  it  is  of  high 
value  in  itself  and  changes  least.  An  ideally-perfect  article  for 
use  as  "  money  "  is  one  that  never  changes.  This  is  essential 
for  the  protection  of  the  workers — the  farmers,  mechanics,  and 
all  who  labor ;  for  nothing  tends  to  make  every  exchange  of 
articles  a  specnlation  so  much  as  "  money "  which  changes  in 
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Nothiug  places  the  farmer,  the  wage-eanier,  aiid  all  those  not 
closely  connected  with  financial  affairs  at  eo  great  a  disadvantage 
in  disposing  of  their  labor  or  products  as  changeable  "money." 
All  such  are  exactly  in  the  position  oocujiied  by  the  farmer  trad- 
ing with  the  storekeeper  as  before  described.  You  all  know  that 
figh  will  not  rise  to  the  fly  iu  calm  weather.  It  is  when  the  wind 
blows  and  the  surface  is  raffled  that  the  poor  victim  mistakes  the 
lure  for  agenuinetly.  So  it  is  with  the  business  affairs  of  Che  world. 
In  Btormytimes,  when  prices  are  goingupand  down,  when  the  valne 
of  the  article  used  as  money  is  dancing  about — up  to-day  and  down 
to-morrow — and  the  waters  are  troubled,  the  clever  speculator 
catches  the  fish  and  fills  his  basket  with  the  victims.  Hence  the 
.  farmer  and  the  mechanic,  and  all  people  having  crops  to  sell  or 
receiving  salaries  or  wages,  are  those  most  deeply  interested  iu 
securing  and  maintaining  fixity  of  value  in  the  article  they  have 
to  take  as  "  money." 

When  the  use  of  metals  aa  money  cftme,  it  was  found  that 
more  than  two  metals  were  necessary  to  meet  all  requirements. 
It  would  not  be  wise  to  make  a  gold  coin  for  any  smaller  sum  than 
a  dollar,  for  the  coin  would  be  too  small ;  and  wc  could  not  use 
a  silver  coin  for  more  than  one  dollar,  because  the  coin  would 
be  too  large.  So  we  had  to  use  a  less  valuable  metal  for  small 
sums,  and  we  took  silver;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  we  could 
not  use  silver  for  less  than  ten-cent  coins,  a  dime  being  as  small 
a  coin  as  can  be  used  in  silver ;  and  we  were  compelled  to  choose 
something  else  for  smaller  coins.  We  had  to  take  a  metal  less 
valuable  than  silver,  and  we  took  a  mixture  of  nickel  and  cop- 
per to  make  five-cent  pieces ;  but  oven  then  we  found  that  nickd 
was  too  valuable  to  make  one-  and  two-cent  pieces,  and  so  we  had 
to  take  copper  alone  for  these — the  effort  in  regard  to  every  coin 
being  to  put  mctul  in  it  as  nearlyas  possible  to  the  full  amount  of 
what  the  government  stamp  said  the  coin  was  worth. 

Thus  for  one  cent  in  copper  we  tried  to  put  in  a  cent's  worth 
of  copper;  in  the  "nickel"  wo  tried  to  put  in  something 
like  five  cents'  worth  of  nickel  and  copper ;  but  bocAtue 
copper  and  nickel  change  in  value  from  day  to  day,  even  more 
than  silver,  it  is  impossible  to  get  in  each  coin  the  etaat  amw 
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of  Talue.  If  we  put  in  what  was  one  day  the  exact  value^  and 
copper  and  nickel  rose  in  the  market  as  metal^  coins  would  be 
melted  down  by  the  dealers  in  these  metals  and  a  profit  made  by 
them^  and  we  should  have  no  coin  left.  Therefore  we  have  to 
leave  a  margin  and  always  put  a  little  less  metal  in  these  coins 
than  would  sell  for  the  full  amount  they  represent.  Uence  all 
this  small  coinage  is  called  in  the  history  of  money  *'  token 
money.''  It  is  a ''token'' that  it  will  bring  so  much  in  gold. 
Anybody  who  holds  twenty  ''nickels"  must  be  able  to  get  as 
good  as  one  gold  dollar  for  them  in  order  that  these  may  safely 
serve  their  purpose  as  money.  Nations  generally  fix  a  limit  to  the 
use  of  "  token  money/'  and  make  it  legal  tender  to  a  small  amount. 
For  instance,  in  Britain  no  one  can  make  another  take  **  token 
money  "  for  more  than  ten  dollars,  and  all  silver  coins  there  are 
classed  as  "  token  money." 

I  cannot  take  you  any  more  steps  forward  in  the  development 
of  "  money,"  because  in  the  coined-milled  metals  we  have  the 
last  step  of  all ;  but  I  have  some  things  yet  to  tell  you  about  it. 

Although  one  would  think  that  in  coined  metal  pieces  we  had 
reached  perfection,  and  that  with  these  the  masses  of  the  people 
could  not  be  cheated  out  of  what  is  so  essential  to  their  well- 
being, — "  honest  money," — yet  one  way  was  found  to  defraud  the 
people  even  when  such  coin  was  used.  The  coins  have  some- 
times been  ** debased"  by  needy  governments  after  exhaust- 
ing wars  or  pestilence,  when  countries  were  really  too  poor 
or  too  weak  to  recover  from  their  misfortunes.  A  coin  is 
called  a  "debased  "  coin  when  it  does  not  possess  metal  enough 
to  bring  in  the  open  market  the  sum  stamped  upon  the  coin 
by  the  government.  There  is  nothing  new  about  this  prac- 
tice, which  always  cheats  the  masses.  It  is  very,  very  old.  Five 
hundred  and  seventy-four  years  before  Christ  the  Greeks  debased 
their  coinage.  The  Roman  emperors  debased  theirs  often  when 
in  desperate  straits.  England  debased  hers  in  the  year  1,300. 
The  Scotch  coin  was  once  so  debased  that  one  dollar  was 
worth  only  twelve  cents.  The  Irish,  the  French,  German,  and 
Spanish  governments  have  all  tried  debased  coin  when  they 
could  wring  no  more  taxes  directly  out  of  their  people,  and  had 
therefore  to  get  more  money  from  them  indirectly.  It  was 
always  the  last  resort  to  "  debase  "  the  coinage.  These  instances 
happened  long  ago.    Nations  of  the  first  rank  in  our  day  do  not 
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fall  so  low.  I  must  pause  to  make  one  exception 
mcnt.  I  bow  my  lieud  in  ehume  lis  I  write  it — the  repabltc  of  tbe 
Duited  States,  Everyone  of  its  silver dollurB  is  a  "  debase<l  coiu." 
When  a  goveraroent  issues  "  debused  coio,"  it  takes  lenve 
all  that  experience  has  proved  to  be  sound  in  regard  to  moi 
Sound  finance  requires  the  government  only  to  certify  to  the 
value  possessed  by  each  coin  issued  from  its  mints,  so  that  the 
pie  may  not  be  cheated.  Kvery  time  the  government  stumps  the 
words  "  One  Dollar"  upon  STIJ  grains  of  silver,  it  stamps  a  lie  ; 
disgraceful,  but,  alas  !  too  true,  for  the  silver  iu  it  is  worth  to- 
day not  a  dollar,  hut  only  seventy-eight  cents. 

Another  delusion  about  money  has  often  led  nations  into  trou- 
ble— the  idea  that  a  government  could  "make  money"  simply  by 
stamping  certain  words  upon  pieces  of  paper,  just  as  any  of  you 
can  "  make  money  "  by  writing  a  note  promising  to  pay  one  hun- 
dred dollars  on  demand.  But  you  know  that  wheu  you  do  that, 
you  are  not  makiug  "  money,"  but  making  "  a  debt " ;  so  ia  any 
government  that  iaaues  its  promise  to  pay.  And  there  is  this  about 
both  the  individual  and  the  government  who  take  to  issuing  such 
notes  upon  a  large  scale  :  they  seldom  pay  them.  The  French 
did  this  during  their  Revolution,  and  more  recently  the  Confed- 
erate States  "  made  money  "  at  a  great  pace,  and  issued  bonds 
which  are  now  scarcely  worth  the  paper  they  are  printed  upon. 
Every  experiment  of  this  kind  has  proved  that  there  can  be  no 
money  "made"  where  there  is  not  value  behind  it.  Our  own 
country  issued  bonds,  and  the  people  of  other  nations  bought 
them  for  forty  cents  upon  the  dollar,  although  they  bore  and 
paid  interest  at  G  per  cent,  ia  golil,  so  great  was  the  f oar  that 
even  the  bonds  of  this  country  would  not  prove  an  exception  to 
the  usual  fate  of  such  securities  issued  during  trying  times.  Only 
because  the  government  kept  strict  faith  and  piud  the  interest 
and  principal  of  these  bonds  in  gold,  and  never  in  silver  or  in 
any  depreciated  currency,  has  the  value  of  its  bonds  advanced, 
and  the  credit  of  the  United  States  become  the  highest  in  the 
world,  exceeding  that  even  of  Great  Britain.  There  has  never 
been  a  better  illustration  of  the  truth  that  in  dealing  with 
"money,"  as  in  everything  else,  "honesty  is  the  best  policy." 
Our  government  also  issued  some  notes  known  as  "  greeubi 
But  the  wise  men  who  did  this  took  care  to  provide  a  fund 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  gold  to  rL'ilecm  them,  so  tli 
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man  having  a  greenback  can  march  to  the  treasury  and  receive 
for  it  one  dollar  in  gold. 

But  I  am  now  to  tell  you  another  quality  which  this  basis-article 
of  metal  has  proved  itself  to  possess^  which  you  will  find  it  very 
difficult  to  believe.  The  whole  world  has  such  confidence  in  its 
fixity  of  value  that  there  has  been  built  upon  it,  as  upon  a  sure 
foundation,  a  tower  of  *'  credit "  so  high,  so  vast,  that  all  the  sil- 
ver and  gold  in  the  United  States,  and  all  the  greenbacks  and 
notes  issued  by  the  government,  only  perform  8  per  cent,  of  the 
exchanges  of  the  country.  Go  into  any  bank,  trust  company, 
mill,  factory,  store,  or  place  of  business,  and  you  will  find  that  for 
everyone  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  business  transacted,  only 
about  eight  thousand  dollars  of  '' money  ^'  is  used,  and  this  only 
for  petty  purchases  and  payments.  Ninety-two  per  cent,  of  the 
business  is  done  with  little  bits  of  paper — checks,  drafts.  Upon 
this  basis  also  rest  all  the  government  bonds,  all  State,  county, 
and  city  bonds,  and  the  thousands  of  millions  of  bonds  the  sale 
of  which  has  enabled  our  great  railway  systems  to  be  built,  and  also 
the  thousands  of  millions  of  the  earnings  of  the  masses  deposited 
in  savings-banks,  which  have  been  lent  by  these  banks  to  variaas 
parties,  and  which  must  be  returned  in  '^  good  money '^  or  the 
poor  depositor's  savings  will  be  partially  or  wholly  lost. 

The  business  and  exchanges  of  the  country,  therefore,  are  not 
done  now  with  ''money*' — with  the  article  itself.  Just  as  in 
former  days  the  articles  themselves  ceased  to  be  exchanged,  and  a 
metal  called  "  money  "  was  used  to  effect  the  exchanges,  so  to-day 
the  metal  itself — the  "  money  " — is  no  longer  used.  The  check 
or  draft  of  the  buyer  of  articles  upon  a  store  of  gold  deposited  in 
a  bank — a  little  bit  of  paper — is  all  that  passes  between  the  buyer 
and  the  seller.  Why  is  this  bit  of  paper  taken  by  the  seller  or 
the  one  to  whom  there  is  a  debt  due  ?  Because  the  taker  is  con- 
fident that  if  he  really  needed  the  article  itself  that  it  calls  for — 
the  gold — he  could  get  it.  He  is  confident  also  that  he  will  not 
need  the  article  itself,  and  why  ?  Because  for  what  he  wishes  to 
buy  the  seller  or  any  man  whom  he  owes  will  take  his  check, 
a  similar  little  bit  of  paper,  instead  of  gold  itself ;  and  then, 
most  vital  of  all,  every  one  is  confident  that  the  basis-article 
cannot  change  in  value.  For  remember  it  would  be  almost  as 
bad  if  it  rose  in  value  as  if  it  fell ;  steadiness  of  value  being 
one  essential  quality  in  ''money"  for  the  masses  of  the  people. 
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When,  tUareforc,  people  clamor  for  more  "  money  "  tolMp 
circulation, — that  ia,  for  more  of  the  article  which  wo  uee  to  effi 
iin  csL-lmngo  of  articles, — you  eee  that  more  "  money  "  is  not 
much  what  ia  newlefl-  Nobody  who  hits  hail  wheat  or  tobacco  i 
any  article  to  Bel)  has  ever  found  any  trouble  for  want  ' 
"money"  in  the  hands  of  the  buyer  to  cHect  the  exchange.  1 
hail  a  very  Bovore  financial  disturbance  in  tliia  country  only  thn 
months  ago.  "  Money,"  it  was  said,  could  not  be  had  for  bul 
nesi  pur]K)ses  ;  but  it  was  not  thu  metal  itself  thut  was  lackioj 
hat  "  cretlit,"  confideuoe,  for  upon  that,  us  you  have  seei 
all  busineea  ia  done  except  small  purchases  and  paymea 
wliich  cun  scarcely  be  called  "  business"  at  all.  To-day  tl 
business  man  cannot  walk  the  street  without  being  ^ 
preached  by  people  begging  him  to  take  this  "credit"  at  ytA 
low  rates  of  interest:  at  2  per  cent,  per  unnnm  "money 
(cretlit)  can  be  had  day  by  day.  There  has  been  no  co? 
fliderable  difference  in  the  amount  of  "money"  in  existeni 
during  the  ninety  days.  There  was  about  as  much  money  j 
the  country  in  January  as  there  is  in  March.  It  was  not  the  wa| 
of  money,  then,  that  caused  the  trouble.  The  foundation  had  het 
shaken  upon  which  stood  the  ninety-two  thonsand  of  every  oi 
hundred  thousand  dollars  of  business.  The  metal  itself  aO 
notes — real  '"  money,"  as  we  have  seen — only  apply  to  the  eigl 
thousand  dollars.  Here  comes  the  gravest  of  all  dangers  in  tad 
pering  with  the  basis.  You  shake  directly  the  foundation  upo 
which  rests  93  per  cent,  of  all  the  business  exchanges  of  tl 
country, — confidence,  credit, — and  indirectly  the  trifling  8  p4 
cent,  as  well  which  is  tninsacted  by  the  exchange  of  the  methl  i 
self  or  by  government  notes ;  for  the  standard  article  ia  tB 
foundation  for  every  exchange,  both  the  ninety-two  thoiisafl 
and  the  eight  thousand  dollars,  So,  you  se^ ,  if  that  be  nndal 
mined,  the  vast  structure,  comprising  all  busiueae,  built  npon  |j 
must  totter. 

I  have  finished  telling  you  about  "  money."  We  come  nol 
to  apply  the  facts  to  the  present  situation,  and  here  we  enter  I 
once  upon  the  silver  question  ;  and  I  am  sure  yon  are  all  attei 
tion,  for  it  is  the  most  pressing  of  all  questions  now  before  yoi 
You  see  tliat  the  race,  in  its  progress,  has  naed  various  articles  i 
"  money, "  and  discarded  them  when  better  articles  were  fount 
and  that  it  has  Anally  reached  coined  pieces  of  valuabjo  il 
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the  most  perfect  article.  Only  two  metals  are  used  among  civilized 
nations  as  the  standard  metal — gold  in  some  countries,  silver  in 
others.  No  country  can  have  two  standards.  Centuries  ago 
silver  was  adopted  as  the  standard  in  China,  India,  and  Japan, 
and  more  recently  in  the  South  American  republics  ;  and  it  still 
is  the  standard  in  these  countries.  When  adopted  it  was  a  wise 
choice  ;  silver  had  nearly  double  its  present  value,  and  was  then 
steady,  and  it  answered  all  the  needs  of  a  rural  people. 

The  principal  nations  of  Europe  and  our  own  country,  being 
further  advanced  and  having  much  greater  business  transactions, 
found  the  necessity  for  using  as  a  standard  a  more  valuable  metal 
than  silver,  and  gold  was  adopted;  but  as  silver  was  used  as  money 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  as  the  standard,  and  used  in 
these  gold-basis  countries  for  "small  cliange,'*  it  was  ad- 
visable for  these  nations  to  agree  upon  the  value  in  gold  which 
would  be  accorded  to  silver,  and  this  was  fixed  at  fifteen  and  one- 
half  ounces  of  silver  to  one  of  gold.  Please  note  that  this  was  then 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  market  value  of  silver  as  a  metal  compared 
with  gold  as  a  metal.  The  nations  did  not  attempt  to  give  to 
silver  any  fictitious  value,  but  only  its  own  inherent  value.  And, 
more  than  this,  each  of  these  nations  agreed,  when  the  agree- 
ment came  to  an  end,  to  redeem  all  the  silver  coin  it  had  issued  in 
gold  at  the  value  fixed.  Everything  went  well  under  this  arrange- 
ment for  a  long  time.  The  more  advanced  nations  were  upon  a 
gold  basis,  the  less  advanced  nations  upon  a  silver  basis,  and  both 
wore  equally  well  served. 

What,  then,  has  raised  this  silver  question  which  everybody  is 
discussing  ?  Just  this  fact :  that  while  the  supply,  and  therefore  the 
value,  of  gold  remained  about  the  same,  great  deposits  of  silver 
were  discovered,  wonderful  improvements  made  in  mining 
machinery,  and  still  more  wonderful  in  the  machinery  for  refining 
silver  ore  ;  and  as  more  and  more  silver  was  produced  at  less  cost, 
its  value  natunilly  fell  more  and  more  ;  one  ounce  of  it,  worth 
tl.33  in  1872,  being  worth  to-day  only  tl.04.  It  has  fallen  as 
low  as  03  cents.  It  has  danced  up  and  down ;  it  has  lost  fixity  of 
value.  To  all  countries  upon  a  silver  basis  there  have  come  con- 
fusion and  disaster  in  consequence.  The  question  in  India,  with 
its  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  millions  of  people,  is  most 
serious  ;  and  you  see  how  our  South  American  republics  are 
troubled  from  this  fall  in  the  value  of  their  basis-article*  by 
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which  nil  other  Hrlicleaare  measurt 
which  are  npon  a  gold  basis  are  tronbU 
tion,"  for  under  the  agroement  to  rate  fij 
of  silver  as  worth  an  ounce  of  gold  some  ol 
(^Dormoug  amounts  of  silver  thrust  upon 
saw  what  wae  coming  many  years  ago,  and 
silver :  Bocie  disposed  of  u  great  deal  of  wl 
themselves  strictly  upon  the  gold  basis; 
European  countries  eleven  hundred  niiltioui 
tender  coins,  not  counting  the  amount  of 
used  for  small  change.  It  is  not  safe 
twenty-five  ounces  of  it  would  be  foul 
of  gold  if  put  in  the  market,  instead  of 
ounce  basis  upon  which  these  countries  hi 
All  European  countries  have  been,  and 
escape  from  ellrer.  In  1878  those  compi 
which  filed  the  price  of  silver, — France,  ] 
land,  and  flreece, — finally  closed  their  min 
Norway.  Sweden,  and  Denmark  in  1873  i 
under  the  silver  avalanche,  and  now  sti 
basis.  Holland  also,  in  1875,  took  its  stan 
Austria- Hungary  has  not  coined  b\W\ 
a  small  amount  of  "  T^evant  silver  1 
trade  purpose.  Even  half-civilized  Rn 
and  ran  as  fast  as  she  could  out  ' 
for  in  1876  she  shut  her  mints  to 
of  the  dangerous  metal,  except  such  bi 
wished  to  take  promptly  from  her.  So 
countries  that  have  tried  silver  and  found 
produces,  and  its  dangers,  have  been,  an<l 
means  to  rid  themselves  of  it.  For  thirtej 
out  of  their  mints,  for  during  this  lonj 
tender  silver  coins  have  been  issned  in  E^ 
lie,  among  nations,  is  boldly  plunging  de^ 
liangers  of  silver  coinage.  When  we  havj 
older  nations  as  to  its  operations,  we  may  i 
wish,  like  them,  to  retrace  ourstepswhen  ik 
there  is  trouble  wherever  there  is  silver.  ] 
silver,  which  has  fallen  so  Iot 
these  countries.     It  hanga  HI 
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So  much  has  silver  fallen  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  dis- 
turbed everything  that  several  conferences  have  been  called  by 
the  nations  in  recent  years,  to  which  the  United  States 
has  sent  delegates.  The  object  of  these  was  to  see  whether  the 
chief  commercial  nations  could  not  agree  again  upon  a  new  gold 
value  for  silver.  But  the  conclusion  has  always  been  that  it  was 
too  dangerous  to  attempt  to  fix  a  new  value  for  silver  until  it 
could  be  more  clearly  seen  what  the  future  was  to  show  about  its 
supply  and  value,  for  perhaps  it  might  fall  so  low  that  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  ounces  of  it  would  not  be  worth  more  than  an  ounce 
of  gold ;  no  one  can  tell.  As  our  country  has  already  gone  so 
far  into  the  danger  as  to  have  four  hundred  and  eighty-two  mill- 
ions of  dollars  in  depreciated  silver,  we  had  to  confer  with  our 
neighbors  in  misfortune,  and  appear  as  creditors  have  to  appear 
at  meetings  held  to  try  to  support  the  bad  business  of  a  failing 
debtor. 

Perhaps  you  are  asking  yourselves  why,  when  T[  spoke  of  all 
the  European  countries  in  relation  to  silver,  I  did  not  state  the 
amount  of  silver  held  in  reserve  by  our  principal  rival,  Oreat 
Britain.  Listen  one  moment,  and  then  ponder  over  the  reply. 
Not  one  dollar.  France  has  no  less  than  six  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  dollars  in  silver  in*  her  bank  ;  but  every  dollar 
of  Britain's  reserves  are  in  the  one  steady,  unchangeable 
basis-article — ^gold.  Wise  old  bird,  the  dear  mother-land  sits 
upon  her  perch,  whistling  away  out  of  all  danger  from  this 
silver  trouble.  She  has  made  London  the  financial  centre  of 
the  world.  If  anything  be  bought  or  sold  in  foreign  lands, 
a  draft  upon  London  is  demanded ;  because  every  one  knows 
that,  come  what  may,  it  will  be  paid  in  the  best  article, 
which  cannot  fall  in  value — gold.  No  draft  upon  Paris  or  Vienna 
or  Xew  York  for  wise  men.  Why  ?  Because  the  nations  repre- 
sented by  these  cities  have  become  involved  in  great  possible 
losses  by  their  huge  piles  of  silver,  and  may  attempt  by  legislation 
to  make  drafts  payable  in  that  metal,  which  fiuctuates  so  in  value. 

I  wish  the  peojile  of  the  United  States  would  watch  Britain 
carefully.  She  is  keeping  her  own  counsel ;  she  is  treating  the 
silver-loaded  nations  with  cool  politeness  in  the  conferences,  which 
she  graciously  condescends  to  attend  only  because  India,  over  which 
she  rules,  is  unfortunately  upon  a  silver  basis ;  if  it  were  not  for 
that^  she  would  probably  politely  decline.     When  they  talk  about 
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6\m^  ft  gold  value  upon  silver,  she  eaya , 
know  whiit  site  will  decide  upou  in  the  mat 
for  is  tlmt  the  United  Stiites  will  contiuac 
into  silver  until  retreat  ia  impossible,  ai 
policy,  which  has  made  her  supreme  in 
Bible  rival  is  not  to  be  found  in  Europe,  1 
States.  What  a  grand  thing  for  Britain 
hronght  down  to  a  silver  basis — forced  to ' 
ard  which  can  alone  give  a  nation  froi 
world  1  Silver  for  the  repnblic.  Gold  ( 
is  what  Great  Britain  is  hoping  may  Q 
every  American  should  resolve  never  si 
pass  what  laws  they  please  about  silver 
not.  Every  business  transaction  betweei 
based  on  gold  exclusively — nothing  bu) 
tinue.     Britain  knows  tbls  and  acts  acco 

I  think  I  hear  you  ask  indignantly  :  ' 
to  have  three  hundred  and  twelve 
lars  in  its  vaults,  like  France,  inst 
serves  in  the  sure  gold,  tike  our  ri' 
Britain,  we  have  gold  as  our  basis? 
every  farmer  and  every  toiler  should  ask, 
to,  from  his  representative  in  Congress.  ' 
Here  is  the  history.  Silver,  as  we  have  I 
and  was  likely  to  fall  still  more.  Enropi 
down  ^vith  many  hundreds  of  millions  oi 
to  get  rid  of  it ;  owners  of  silver  an 
alarmed ;  what  was  to  be  done  to  prop  i 
dently  the  government  was  the  only  pow( 
the  task;  and  towards  that  end  all  the  in 
the  silver  power  were  bent — alas !  will 
the  masses  of  the  people  were  represent 
If  true,  they  were  going  with  the  specq 
interests,  in  the  moat  direct  way  possiblai 

The  first  act  which  aimed  to  give  byl« 
was  passed  in  1878.  It  required  our  gd 
two  million  ounces  of  silver  every  month) 
menta  had  stopped  coining  it,  because  itj 
erratic  in  value.  The  silver  men  insis^ 
would  raise  its  value ;  but  were  t 
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advance  in  price.  What  was  to  be  done  then  ?  ''  Ah  !  **  said 
these  silver-tongued  speculators^  ^^  the  trouble  is,  the  government 
has  not  gone  far  enough  ;  only  increase  the  amount  ;  let  the  gov- 
ernment buy  four  and  a  half  million  ounces  per  month  of  our 
silver  instead  of  two  million  per  month,  and  this  will  take  all 
that  the  country's  mines  yield,  and  more  too,  and  so  silver  must 
advance  in  value/'  They  were  right  in  stating  that  four  and  a 
half  millions  per  month  are  more  than  the  total  yield  of  the  United 
States  silver  mines  ;  and  then  eight  to  ten  millions  of  silver  are 
taken  and  used  every  year  for  other  purposes  than  coin- 
ing into  "  money,"  leaving  not  more  than,  say,  four  mill- 
ions per  month  for  coinage.  Many  people  were  persuaded 
that  if  the  government  bought  so  much  silver  per  month  the 
value  of  silver  must  advance.  The  price  did  advance,  because 
many  of  these  mistaken  people  bought  it  upon  speculation  before 
the  bill  passed.  Silver  rose  from  9G  to  121 — almost  to  its  old  rate 
in  gold. 

But  what  has  been  the  result  since  the  passage  of  the 
new  bill  ?  The  answer  is  found  in  the  quotation  for  silver  to-day. 
It  is  back  from  121  to  97,  and  here  we  are  again.  So,  instead  of 
being  free  from  the  silver  trouble,  as  Britain  is  and  we  should  have 
been,  these  men  have  succeeded  in  unloading  upon  the  government 
already  three  hundred  and  ninety  millions  of  dollars  of  their  silver, 
and  we  are  getting  almost  as  badly  oflf  as  France ;  but  with  this 
diflference :  France  and  other  nations  prudently  stopped  adding 
to  their  burdens  of  silver  thirteen  years  ago,  while  our  govern- 
ment is  adding  to  its  store  four  and  one-half  millions  of  ounces 
every  month,  costing  a  little  more  than  that  amount  of  dollars. 
The  United  States  is  trying  to  ignore  the  change<l  position  of 
silver,  and  to  make  it  equal  to  gold,  against  the  judgment  of  all 
other  first-class  nations.  To  succeed,  we  shall  have  to  buy  not 
only  what  our  own  mines  produce,  but  a  great  deal  of  what  all 
other  mines  produce  throughout  the  world,  the  total  yield  of  silver 
being  enough  to  make  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  millions  of  oar 
silver  dollars  every  year ;  and  then  we  must,  in  addition,  be  pre^ 
pared  to  buy  the  eleven  hundred  millions  of  dollars'  worth  with 
which  European  governments  are  now  loaded  down,  and  which 
they  are  so  anxious  to  sell. 

So  far  from  the  government  purchases  of  silver  having  raised 
its  value,  the  government  could  not  to-day  sell  the  three  hundred 
VOL.  cui. — No.  415.  47 
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and  thirteen  millions  of  dollars'  worth  in  its  Tanlts  without  Iq 
some  millioQs  upon  the  price  it  has  paid  the  silvcr-^wneni  fa 
You  will  acarcelj  believe  that  tlie  accounts  of  the  trea| 
Btate  that  the  goverument  has  made,  so  fur,  sixty-SBVon  million 
profit  upon  its  silver  puroliattea.  This  is  claimod  because  fo( 
amount  of  silver  put  in  a  dollar  it  has  paid  only  about  eij 
ci'uts.  All  this  "profit"  is  fictitious.  You  sec,  the  nation 
been  led  into  very  fooHah  purchases  of  silver.  Four  and  a  ■ 
millions  of  your  eaniiuga  are  taken  through  taxes  every  mo] 
not  for  the  constitutional  purposes  of  government,  but  in  an  d 
to  bolster  a  metal  by  paying  prices  for  it  far  higher  than  it  otj 
wiso  would  command.  Your  government  is  being  used  as  a  to< 
enrioh  the  ownersof  silver  and  silver  mines.  This  is  bad  indeed, 
hardly  worth  mentioning  compared  with  the  danger  of  panic 
disaster  it  brings  with  it  through  the  probable  banishment  of 
steady  gold  basis  and  the  introduction  of  the  unsteady  basis  of  eil 

The  republic  had  the  disgrace  of  slavery,  and  abolished 
Until  this  year  it  was  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  beet 
it  had  no  law  which  secured  to  others  than  its  own  citizens 
right  to  their  literary  productions.  That  disgrace  has  pa^ 
away  also ;  but  there  has  come  upon  it  the  disgrace  of  "di^U 
coinage."  The  great  republic  issues  dishonest  coin,  and  it  ia^ 
only  nation  in  the  world  which  does  so,  except  Mexico,  wl 
still  coins  a  little  silver.  But  while  the  disgrace  is  upon . 
the  financial  evils  of  "  debased "  coinage  are  yet  to  col 
for,  although  the  government  issues  debased  coin,  it  ag| 
to  receive  it  as  worth  a  dollar  in  payment  of  duties  and  taj 
and  makes  it  legal  tender,  and  bo  it  passes  from  hand! 
hand  for  the  present  us  worth  dollars.  In  this  way  the  govi 
ment  has  been  able  so  far  to  prevent  its  dcpreciati 
How  long  it  can  continue  issuing  four  and  a  half  milll 
more  of  these  notes  or  coins  every  month  and  keep  tl 
equal  to  gold  nobody  can  tell.  But  one  thing  is  clear ;  b 
mately  the  load  must  become  too  heavy,  and,  Uhless  silver  risaj 
value,  or  enough  is  put  into  the  dollars  to  represent  their  valnj 
gold,  or  the  purchase  of  silver  by  the  government  is  stoppedj 
must  sooner  or  later  fall  from  the  gold  basis  to  the  conditio^ 
the  .\rgentine  and  other  South  American  republic 

This  is  how  these  silver  dollars  will  act  which  have  not  i 
enough  to  sell  for  dollars  when  the  world  begins  to  lose  4 
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in  the  ability  of  the  government  issuing  them  to  pay  gold  for 
them  when  asked.  Suppose  a  number  of  you  had  decided  to 
carry  a  huge  log  from  the  woods,  and  you  all  got  under,  and, 
bending  your  necks,  took  its  weight  upon  your  shoulders, 
and  then  some  doubted  whether  you  really  could  stagger  on 
under  the  load ;  and  suppose  two  or  three  of  you,  after  cast- 
ing timid  glances  at  each  other,  concluded  you  had  better  get 
from  under  :  what  would  be  the  result  ?  The  lack  of  confi- 
dence would  probably  result  in  killing  those  who  were  foolish 
enough  to  remain.  It  is  just  so  with  this  delicate  question 
of  the  measure  of  values.  A  few  speculators  or  "gold-bugs'* 
will  resolve  that,  come  what  may,  they  will  make  themselves  safe 
and  get  from  under. 

Even  in  the  mind  of  the  most  reckless  there  will  be  some 
doubt  whether    the  United    States    alone    can    take  the  load 
of  the  world  upon  its  shoulders  and  carry  it,    when  all  the 
other  nations  together  are  afraid  to  try  it,  and  when  no  nation  in 
the  history  of  the  world  has  ever  succeeded  in  giving  permanent 
value,  as  a  standard  for  money,  to  a  metal  that  did  not  in  itself 
possess  that  value.     Mark  this :  that  our  government  has  only 
succeeded  so  far  in  doing  this    with  its  silver   dollars  because 
it  has  issued   only  a  limited  quantity,  and    has  been  able    to 
redeem    them    in   gold — just    as    you    could    take    a    piece    of 
paper    and  write  on  it,   *'This  is  good   for  one  dollar,   and  I 
promise  to  pay  it."    That  would  be  your  "  fiaf  money.     The 
question  is,  How  long  could  you  get  people  to  take  these  slips  for 
dollars  ?      How    soon  would  some  suspicious  man  suggest   that 
you  were  issuing  too  many  ?    And   then   these  slips  would   lose 
reputation ;   people  would  begin  to  doubt  whether  you   could 
really  pay  all  the  dollars  promised  if  called  upon  ;  and  from  ihaX^ 
moment  you  could  issue  no  Lore.    Just  so  with  governmenta  ^ 
all  can  keep  their  small  chang3  afloat,  although  it  may  not  coo-- 
tain  metal  equal  to  its  face  vaiue  ;  and  it  is  a  poor  govemmen^t: 
which  cannot  go  a  little  further  and  get  the  world  to  take  somo- 
thing  from  it  in  the  shape  of  "  money  '*  which  is  only  partially  »o 
But  then,  remember,  any  government  will  soon  exhaust  its  credi- 
if  it  continues  to  issue  as ''  money  *'  anything  but  what  has  intrinBi.  • 
value  as  metal  all  the  world  over.     Every  nation  has  had  ev^'S^'^ 
ually  to  recoin  its  "  debased  "  coin  or  repudiate  its  obligatio'O.* 
and  go  through  the  perils  and  disgrace  of  loss  of  credit  and 
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"first"  in  a  race  or  to  have  two  "best"  of  anything.  You 
might  as  well  argue  for  two  national  flags  in  one  country.  Just 
as  surely  as  the  citizen  has  to  elect  the  banner  under  which  he 
stands  or  falls^  so  surely  must  he  elect  gold  or  silver  for  his 
financial  standard.  The  standard  article  cannot  be  made  to  share 
its  throne  with  anything  else,  any  more  than  the  stars-and- 
stripes  can  be  made  to  share  its  sovereignty  with  any  other  flag 
in  its  own  country  ;  for  there  is  this  law  about  "  money  "  :  the 
worst  drives  the  best  from  the  field.  The  reason  for  this  is  very 
clear. 

Suppose  you  get  in  change  a  five-dollar  gold  piece  and  five 
dollars  in  silver,  and  there  is  some  doubt  whether  an 
act  of  Congress  will  really  prove  effective  in  keeping  silver 
equal  to  gold  in  value  forever  :  ninety-nine  people  out  of  a  hun- 
dred may  think  that  the  law  will  give  this  permanent  value  to 
silver,  which  the  article  itself  does  not  possess ;  but  one  man 
in  a  hundred  may  have  doubts  upon  the  subject.  I  think  the 
more  a  man  knows  about  "  money,"  the  more  doubts  he  will  have  ; 
and,  although  you  may  have  no  doubts,  still  the  fact  that  I 
have  doubts,  for  instance,  will  lead  you  to  say  :  "  Well,  he  may  be 
right ;  it  is  possible  I  may  be  wrong.  I  guess  I  will  give  Smith 
this  silver  for  my  groceries  to-morrow,  and  give  the  old  lady 
this  beautiful  bright  golden  piece  to  put  by;  it  needs  no 
acts  of  Congress — all  the  acts  of  Congress  in  the  world  cannot 
lessen  its  value  ;  the  metal  in  it  is  worth  five  dollars  anywhere  in 
the  world,  independent  of  the  government  stamp ;  these  five 
pieces  of  silver  are  worth  only  three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents 
as  metal.  Yes,  I  shall  let  Smith  have  the  silver— ^oM  is  good 
enough  for  yne." 

And  you  may  be  sure  Smith  unloads  the  silver  as  s<Jon 
as  he  can  upon  Jones.  And  many  people  will  believe  and 
act  so,  and  the  gold  in  the  country  will  disappear  from  busi- 
ness, and  silver  alone  will  be  seen  and  circulate  ;  every  man  that 
gets  it  giving  it  to  another  as  soon  as  he  can,  and  so  keeping  it  in 
active  circulation  ;  and  every  man  that  gets  a  bit  of  gold  holding 
it,  and  thus  keeping  it  out  of  circulation.  So  instead  of  having 
more  money,  if  we  go  in  for  trying  by  law  to  force  an  artificial 
value  upon  silver  in  order  to  to  use  it  as  money,  we  shall  really 
soon  have  less  money  in  circulation.  The  seven  hundred  millions 
of  gold  which  is  now  in  circulation,  and  which  is  the  bang  of 
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where  else  in  the  world.  Europe  is  doing  this  every  day  just 
now  with  India,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  other  countries 
upon  a  silver  basis.  The  British  merchant  buys  wheat  in 
India  upon  the  depreciated  silver  basis,  takes  it  to  Europe, 
and  sells  it  upon  the  gold  basis.  He  has  thus  to  pay  so  little 
for  Indian  wheat  that  it  has  become  a  dangerous  competitor 
to  our  own  in  Europe,  which  it  could  not  be  except  that  by  the 
fall  in  silver  the  Indian  farmer  gets  so  little  value  for  his  prod- 
ucts. 

It  is  only  a  few  months  since  the  new  Silver  Bill  was  passed 
requiring  the  government  to  more  than  double  its  purchases,  and 
already  eight  millions  of  dollars  of  silver  more  than  we  have  ex- 
ported has  been  sent  into  this  country  from  abroad — something 
unknown  for  fifteen  years,  for  we  have  always  exported  more  sil- 
ver than  we  have  imported.  Now  we  are  buying  all  our  own 
mines  furnish,  and  being  burdened  with  some  from  Europe, 
for  which  we  should  have  received  gold.  In  eighteen  days 
of  the  month  of  April  we  have  sent  abroad  nine  millions 
of  dollars  in  gold  ;  so  that  under  our  present  Silver  Law 
you  see  Europe  has  already  begun  to  send  us  her  depreciated 
silver  and  rob  us  of  our  pure  gold — a  perilous  exchange  for 
onr  country  and  one  which  should  fill  our  legislators  with  shame. 
Understand,  please,  that  hitherto,  under  both  bills  compelling  the 
government  to  buy  silver,  bad  as  these  were,  yet  the  government 
has  got  the  metal  at  the  market  price,  now  about  seventy-eight 
cents  for  371J  grains;  and  only  this  amount  the  government  has 
put  into  the  so-called  dollar.  Under  "  free  coinage  "  all  this 
will  change.  The  owner  of  the  silver  will  then  get  the  dollar  for 
seventy-eight  cents*  worth  of  silver.  For  pure,  cool  audacity  I 
submit  that  this  proposition  beats  the  record  ;  and  yet  when  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  shouts  for  free  coinage,  this  is  exactly  what  it 
supports — a  scheme  to  take  from  the  people  twenty-two  cents 
upon  each  dollar  and  put  it  into  the  pockets  of  the  owners  of 
silver.  Snrcly  you  will  all  agree  that  if  seventy-eight  cents*  worth 
of  silver  is  to  be  made  a  dollar  by  the  government,  then  the  govern- 
ment, and  not  the  silver-owner,  should  get  the  extra  twenty-two 
cents'  profit  on  each  coin,  if  it  succeeds.  The  government  needs 
it  all ;  for,  as  I  told  you  before,  the  silver  bought  by  the  govern- 
ment only  at  market  value  could  not  be  sold  to-day  without  a 
loss  of  millions. 
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Everybody  knows  that  nothing  could  be  made  better.  Let  us  ask 
why  any  one  but  an  owner  of  silver  should  wish  silver  to  be 
made  artificially  anything  else  than  it  is  intrinsically.  What 
benefit  to  any  one^  except  the  owner  of  silver,  that  the  metal  silver 
should  not  remain  where  natural  causes  place  it,  like  the  metals 
copper  and  nickel  ?  Why  should  it  be  credited  with  anything 
but  its  own  merits  ?  There  was  no  prejudice  in  the  mind  of 
any  one  against  it.  It  has  had  a  fair  race  with  gold  ;  the  field 
is  always  open  for  it,  or  for  any  metal,  to  prove  itself  better 
suited  for  the  basis  of  value.  If  silver  became  more  valuable 
in  the  market  and  steadier  in  value  than  gold,  it  would 
supplant  gold.  Why  not  give  the  position  to  the  metal  that 
wins  in  fair  competition  ?  Gold  needs  no  bolstering  by  legisla- 
tion ;  it  speaks  for  itself.  Every  gold  coin  is  worth  just  what  it 
professes  to  be  worth  in  any  part  of  the  world  ;  no  doubt  about  it ; 
no  possible  loss  ;  and  what  is  equally  important,  no  possible  spec- 
ulation ;  its  value  cannot  be  raised  and  cannot  be  depressed.  The 
speculator,  having  no  chance  to  gamble  upon  its  ups  and  downs, 
does  not  favor  it ;  but  this  is  the  very  reason  you  should  favor  that 
which  gives  you  absolute  security  of  value  all  the  time.  Your 
interests  and  the  interests  of  the  speculator  are  not  the  same. 
Upon  your  losses  he  makes  his  gains. 

One  reason  urged  why  silver  should  be  purchased  and  coined 
is  that  the  country  has  not  enough  "  money,'*  and  that  free 
coinage  of  silver  will  give  it  more.  But  if  we  need  more  "money,** 
the  only  metal  which  it  is  wise  to  buy  is  gold.  Why  issue 
your  notes  for  silver,  which  is  falling  in  value  and  involves 
unknown  dangers,  when  for  these  same  notes  you  can  get 
the  solid,  pure  article  itself,  real  money,  gold,  which  cannot 
possibly  entail  a  loss  upon  the  country  ?  But  is  it  true  that  the 
country  has  not  enough  "  money  **? — that  is,  you  remember, 
the  coined  article  used  for  exchanging  other  articles.  If  so,  it  is 
a  new  discovery.  We  have  not  suffered  for  want  of  coined  money 
in  times  past,  and  yet  there  is  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  five 
dollars  more  **  monev**  in  circulation  than  there  ever  was.  We  have 
more  circulating  medium — that  is,  "  money  " — per  head  than  any 
country  in  Europe,  with  one  exception,  France,  where  the  people 
do  not  use  checks  and  drafts  as  much  as  other  similar  coun- 
tries— ^a  fact  which  makes  necessary  many  times  more  coined 
money  than  we  require.      Still,  there    is   little    objection  to 
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press  train  for  the  chance  of  sharing  its  contents,  or  would 
drive  the  ship  of  state  on  the  rocks  for  the  chance  of  securing 
a  part  of  the  wrecked  cargo.  He  is  a  wrecker  and  a  speculator. 
His  interests  are  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  toiling  masses. 

Again,  we  are  constantly  told  that  the  masses  of  the  people 
favor  "free  silver  coinage/^  or  at  least  uphold  the  present  silver 
laws,  because  they  have  received  the  impression,  somehow  or 
other,  that  the  more  silver  there  is  coined  the  more  money  will 
come  to  them.  Let  us  look  into  that.  When  the  government 
buys  silver  bullion,  it  gives  its  own  notes  or  silver  dollars  for  it. 
Who  gets  these  ?  The  owners  of  the  silver  bullion.  How 
can  these  be  taken  from  their  pockets  and  put  into  the 
pockets  of  the  people  ?  From  what  we  know  of  the  silver- 
^  men,  we  cannot  expect  them  to  present  many  of  their  dollars  to 
anybody  ;  it  will  only  be  when  they  buy  the  labor  or  the  products 
of  the  people  that  they  will  give  these  dollars  at  the  value  of  a 
hundred  cents  which  have  cost  them  only  seventy-eight.  Will 
they  give  more  of  these  seventy-eight-cent  dollars  than  they 
would  have  to  give  of  one-hundred-cent  dollars  for  the  same  labor 
or  products  ?  No,  not  until  or  unless  the  effort  of  the 
government  to  give  an  artificial  value  to  silver  broke  down, 
and  our  money  lost  value,  when  a  dollar  might  not  be  worth  half 
a  dollar  in  purchasing  power  ;  calculated  upon  gold  value,  they 
would  always  give  less  value  than  before.  How,  then,  can  the 
working  people  or  the  farmers  be  benefited  ?  It  is  the  owners  of 
the  silver,  who  will  give  the  government  seventy-eight  cents'  worth 
of  bullion  and  get  for  it  a  dollar,  who  will  make  the  profit.  Surely 
this  is  clear.  Up  to  this  time  the  dollar  which  the  farmer  or 
workingman  receives  is  still  worth  a  dollar  because  the  govern- 
ment has  been  able,  by  trying  hard,  to  keep  it  worth  this  ;  but 
when  "  free  coinage  of  silver"  comes,  the  silver  dollar  must  fall  to 
its  real  value— seventy-eight  cents — and  the  farmer  and  working- 
man  will  be  defrauded  ;  so  that  the  interests  of  the  farmer, 
mechanic,  laborer,  and  all  who  receive  wages  are  that  the 
"  money  "  they  get  should  be  of  the  highest  value,  and  not  cheap 
— ^gold,  and  not  silver. 

Up  to  this  time  we  have  held  fast  to  gold  as  the  standard. 
Everything  in  the  United  States  is  based  upon  gold  to-day,  all 
silver  notes  or  coins  being  kept  equal  to  gold.  Has  that  been  a 
wise  or   an  unwise  policy  ?    Would  it  now  be  best  to  let  the 
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gold  Btunditrd  go,  to  which  the  adv 
especittlly  Britain,  &ud  adopt  the  silv 
Americmi  neighbors  '(  Upon  the  eolid 
article  we  have  built  tip  the  weulthieet 
the  jirreateBt  agricultumt,  muuufacttiri 
tnerciol  couutry  ever  known.  We  b 
nation  the  aun  ever  ehone  upon.  Ii 
labor  Bo  high  or  the  masaes  of  the  pi 
discard  the  gold  basis,  or  eren  oiidangi 
before  the  people  of  the  United  States 

The  New  York  Evening  Po»t  is  a  tn 
cently  Buld  that  it  would  rather  be  the; 
Bills  than  one  Ijilver  Bill  such  as  was 
can  and  a  believer  in  the  wisdom  of 
would  rather  give  up  the  McKinley  H 
if  for  the  exchange  I  could  have  the  p 
and  silver  treated  like  other  metals.  Ii 
paign,  if  I  Luvl-  to  vote  for  a  man  in  fa 
or  for  a  man  in  favor  of  the  gold  stand 
vote  and  work  for  the  latter,  because  i 
even  the  tariff  is  not  half  so  important 
as  the  maintenance  of  the  highest  stai 
people. 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  you  to  Ha 
confidence,  and  who  have  been  comp 
tions  to  investigate  and  study  this  si; 
dent  Harrison  is  well  known  as  a  mi 
is  not  rich ;  he  is  poor.  If  he  has  a 
good  of  the  plain  working  people  of 
to  study  this  subject,  and  he  tells  yo 
thing  a  debased  silver  dollar  will  do 
some  poor  man  who  has  to  take  it 
Ex- President  Cleveland,  like  Preai* 
man ;  his  sympathies  are  with  the  ] 
masses.  He  had  to  study  the  questioa 
and  although  many  of  his  party  have  1 
Bflde  for  silver, — temporarily,  it  is  to  b< 
me  say,  the  Democratic  party  haa  bttb 
of  tliG  best  money  for  the  people),— 
must  tell  the  truth  and  denoiu 
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because  be  found  that  it  must  injure  tbe  workers  of  tbe  nation. 
His  recent  letter  gives  anotber  proof  tbat  be  is  a  natural  leader  of 
men — a  brave  man  and  not  a  coward.  His  personal  prospects 
be  weighs  not  against  tbe  true  welfare  of  the  toilers  who 
once  made  him  President.  In  addition  to  these,  no  abler, 
purer,  or  grander  Democrat  ever  managed  the  finances  of 
this  nation  than  Mr.  Manning;  no  abler,  purer,  or  grander 
Republican  ever  did  so  than  Mr.  Windom.  These  men  were 
friends  of  the  masses,  if  ever  the  masses  bad  friends.  Both 
bad  to  investigate  the  silver  question  that  they  might  learn 
what  was  best  and  act  so  as  to  promote  the  permanent  welfare  of 
the  people.  Both  became  deeply  concerned  about  tbe  impend- 
ing danger  of  "debased  money,*'  and  used  all  their  powers 
to  stop  representatives  in  Congress  from  forcing  tbe  government 
to  imperil  the  interests  of  the  workingman,  who  must  have 
the  best  money  for  bis  labor  or  products,  or  be  the  prey  of  specu- 
lators. These  great  men,  two  of  them  exalted  to  the  highest  po- 
litical office  upon  tbe  earth  by  your  suffrages,  bad  and  have  at  heart 
only  the  good  of  the  many  as  against  tbe  possible  enrichment  of 
the  few.  Political  opponents  as  they  were  or  are,  that  they  should 
agree  upon  this  question  must  surely  give  every  farmer,  mechanic, 
and  workingman  in  the  United  States  grave  reason  for  believing 
that  they,  and  not  the  advocates  of  silver,  are  his  wisest  coun- 
sellors. 

I  close  with  one  word  of  advice  to  the  people.  Unless 
the  government  ceases  to  burden  itself  month  by  month  with 
more  silver,  or  if  the  free  coinage  of  silver  be  seriously  enter- 
tained, avoid  silver  ;  when  you  lay  by  anything,  let  it  be  in  gold  ; 
when  you  deposit  in  tbe  savings-bank  let  it  be  a  gold  deposit — ask 
tbe  bank  to  give  you  a  gold  receipt  therefor.  There  is  no  use  in 
the  poor  taking  any  risk.  If  you  do  not  thus  act  promptly,  you 
will  find  no  gold  left  for  you.  The  speculators  and  those  closely 
identified  with  business  will  have  it  all.  It  is  a  fact  full  of  warn- 
ing that  no  bonds  could  be  sold  to  advantage  to-day  which  were 
not  made  specially  payable  in  gold.  There  is  danger  ahead. 
Whatever  happens,  you  can  sleep  soundly  upon  gold.  Silver  will 
bring  bad  dreams  to  wise  men.  Our  government  can  do  much  ;  it  is 
very  strong ;  but  there  are  two  things  which  it  cannot  do  :  it 
cannot — ^by  itself,  against  the  world — permanently  give  to  silver 
a  higher  value  than  it  possesses  throughout  the  world  as  metal^ 
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SECRETARY  RUSK  AND  THE  FARMERS. 

The  Hon.  Jeremiah  M.  Rusk,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Agricolture,  tells  us  in  the  April  Review  of  a  serious  and  ominous  present 
plight  of  American  agriculture.  Unfortunately,  he  uses  the  language  of  the 
rostrum.  This  is  always  a  difficult  language  from  which  to  winnow,  but, 
briefly  stated,  his  case  seems  to  be  this : 

(1)  One-half  of  our  population  depends  directly  on  agriculture ;  the  proo- 
perity  of  all  is  founded  on  it ;  it  is  the  basis  of  society. 

(2)  Farmers  constitute  a  "  class,**  and  this  class  has  not  got  its  fair  share 
of  the  good  things  American  prosperity  has  yielded.  We  cannot  expect  them 
not  to  feel  sore  over  this,  and  their  discontent  threatens  **  a  grave  disturbance 
in  the  equilibrium  of  national  affairs." 

(3)  Those  who  are  not  farmers  are  deplorably  ignorant  as  to  the  real  con* 
dition  of  the  farmer,  the  needs  of  American  agriculture,  and  its  relation  to 
other  industries  and  to  the  general  prosperity. 

(4)  The  duty  of  the  hour  is  to  undertake  at  once  an  earnest  and  thought- 
ful study  of  American  agriculture  and  to  learn  the  needs  and  conditions  of 
American  fanners. 

The  precise  way  in  which  the  results  of  this  study  are  to  be  made  effect- 
ive in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  farmer  is  not  indicated.  After  all. 
Lb  not  the  Secretary's  entire  fabric  founded  on  a  fiction  f 

(1)  It  is  quite  true  that  society  cannot  be  maintained  without  food- 
producers.  Neither  can  it  be  maintained  without  millers  and  butchers  and 
grocers  and  cooks  and  the  whole  round  of  purveyors  and  workers.  Nor 
can  American  agriculture  be  carried  on  without  the  help  of  wheelwrights 
and  blacksmiths  and  tailors  and  milliners  and  others  who  work  in  the  service 
of  civilixation. 

Farming  is  the  basis  of  the  social  organization  only  in  the  sense  of  hav- 
ing been  its  beginning.  The  first  settlers  of  a  new  country  are,  as  a  rule,  all 
farmers.  Later,  those  suited  to  handicrafts  and  to  trade  take  advantage  of 
the  chance  to  improve  their  condition  that  the  growing  prosperity  of  the 
community  offers,  and  the  community  benefits  by  their  work.  In  the 
advanced  condition  the  work  of  the  carpenter  is  as  important  as  that  of  the 
farmer. 

The  fact  that  those  in  one  industry  outnumber  those  in  another  does  not 
give  them  a  greater  claim  to  consideration.  A  farmer  is  not  a  farmer  because 
farming  \b  the  basis  of  society ;  he  is  a  farmer  because  his  circumstances,  bia 
tastes,  or  his  capacity  indicates  t).at  farming  Is  the  basloess  or  the  labor  bj 
which  he  can  best  make  hbt  way  in  the  world.  If  his  nel|^bor  seleota  an- 
other occupation,  he  follows  it  without  the  least  obligation  to  do  moie  for 
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Tbey  live  by  the  business  of  politics ;  b;  the  eontivlIiiiK  of  electlooji 
I  and  the  nee  of  that  control  for  profit.  Wbst  with  the  offlcos  they  are  per- 
mitted to  distribute  and  the  cocTuption-tunds  thcj  collect  (rom  men  vbo  are 
iDterested  in  class  legislatiou,  they  nulke  their  buslDees  pay  handsomely, 
directly  And  Indirectly.  Enough  of  the  btwliieas  element  of  politics  is  allied 
with  manufacturing  induatriea  to  malie  manufacturers  sometimes  our  most 
dangerous,  though  not  oiir  most  conspicuous,  politicians.  Through  them 
the  (armer  and  the  workiugiuan  genersJly  are  overlaxed  right  and  left. 
They  are  made  to  pay  tribute  to  trusts  and  combinations,  to  the  pension 
■gents,  and  to  the  bummers  and  deadbeats  who  di»coTcr«d  their  wounds  only 
•  qu&rter  of  a  century  after  tbey  bod  fled  from  their  last  battleHeld.  In 
spite  o(  their  overwhelming  numlicrB,  the  farmers  ore  powerless  to  protect 
themaelTea,  mainly  for  lack  of  intelligence  to  see  their  altnation  as  ft  Is. 
They  ore  peoaliarly  susceptible  to  the  presentation  of  false  Issuea,  and  ore 
easily  misled  by  the  fiat[«ry  and  buncombe  of  the  demagoguea  of  both  parties. 

The  coDcluaion  from  all  this  must  bo  thai  there  ia  a  duly  of  the  hour 
which  we  owe  Che  fanner,  very  different  from  that  which  the  Secretary  of 
AgrfeultRre  sets  forth— the  duty  of  relieving  him  from  the  nneqnal  burden 
of  bixatlon  to  which  he  Is  now  subjected,  by  allowing  him  to  buy  what  be 
doM  not  produce,  as  bo  is  compelled  to  sell  what  he  does  produce^  in  the 
wcffld's  markets  at  the  world's  prices.  With  Ibis  chance  given  him.  and 
wlUt  the  level-beaded  realization  that  he  nccdanopctting  and  no  flattery,  he 
will  get  oat  of  bis  work  all  that  it  is  capable  of  yielding,  and  "  the  needs  of 
American  agriculture  "  will  be  salisfled. 

That  the  present  Alliance  movement  will  directly  Improve  the  situation 
U  not  likely.  There  are  already  indications  that  professional  politicians 
will  bny  farms,  will  pay  the  expense  of  Atilance  meetings,  and  will  capture 
the  Alliance  vote.  Tbls  done,  they  will  go  on  in  their  old  familiar  way,  with 
the   old  familiar  resolt,  onUl   farmeia   learn  to    do   more  of  their  own 
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■  CHANGBS  IN  THE  BALLOT  LAW. 

Tbb  people  of  the  Empire  State  have  been  wrestling  for  more  than  three 
yean  with  the  problem  of  ballot  reform.  In  January,  1888,  an  election  bill 
was  introdnced  in  the  New  York  Assembly  which  reproduced  the  main  feat- 
nrea  of  what  Isgcnerally  known  as  Che  Australian  system.  This  was  probably 
Itac  Aret  measure  of  the  kind  ever  presented  to  an  American  toginlature.  Al- 
though it  passed  both  houses.  It  did  not  become  a  law,  having  met  with  ex- 
ecutive disapproval.  The  same  late  befell  two  other  bills  of  similar  character 
pimrd  during  the  sessions  of  18HQ  and  1^00. 

In  the  mean  time  the  movement  was  rapidly  gathering  heAdway.  The 
ide  of  popular  demand  was  rising  higher  and  higher — a  demand  basi-d  upon 
le  oonTlction,  which  had  found  a  lodgment  in  Che  hearts  of  our  Iwet  citU 
»,  that  the  evils  having  their  rool«  in  our  loose  election  Iowa  threatened 
c  integrity  of  our  instiCutious.  Immense  petitions  were  sent  to  Albany 
■king  for  the  enactmt'ulof  avtatiiCe  that  would  give  some  promise  of  ao- 
mpibiblng  wliat  was  so  eamuBtly  denlred.  The  pulpit  and  press  put  forth 
DBt  alrvnitous  efforts  to  bring  about  tlio  result.  While  we  were  at  a 
lUll,  tuable  to  take  n  forward  st«p  because  of  this  deadlock.  tKt.vi«n. 
VOL.  cm,— NO.  415,  4"< 
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the  GoTcmor  miA  L«giiilBture,  other  State*  blKli 
t«m  In  Its  antlivty.  Tbo  pressure  flnallf  becsmi 
lon{^r  was  iinpoiwible.  Those  who  hod  so  loa| 
their  minds  that.,  as  a  matter  at  prudence,  the] 
moral  sentiment'  of  the  people.  Just  aa  the  aeM 
last  fear,  after  one  btillot-refonn  bill  bad  been 
ure  was  paesed  by  tt,  stibetaatlall}'  unanimous  vol 
utive  chamber. 

This  new  law  was  fuUy  tesl«il  at  the  electlog 
test  of  the  system  which  it  aimed  to  eetabllsb  i 
under  leas  favorahlo  conditions.  The  machine! 
cumbersome  and  complicated  as  it  well  could  ba 
In  working  order  was  unnecessarily  large.  A 
additional  burdens  upon  voters,  went  into  e8 
newspaper  discussions  about  tbe  right  way  to  i 
Impression  that  the  act  of  voting  was  an  exceed 
operation.  All  these  circumstances  conspired 
the  new  method,  which  resulted  not  only  In  sent 
Ing-places  In  a  very  critical  and  fault-finding  n 
away  entirely. 

There  are  certain  classes  of  people  who  can  ■ 
array  themselves  against  anything  in  the  natiu 
the  ballot  first  began  U)  be  talked  about  in  Bnglani 
Ideawaig^oerallT  rliiicnled.  SydneySmlthcall« 
traps,"  and  spoke  of  "  voters  In  dominoes  going  to! 
closely-drawn  curtains."  But  as  the  "  use  tbat  d 
would  malce  a  polling-place  now  ae«m  Idcod 
box.  so  tbe  day  is  not  very  far  ahead  when  it  wU 
a  vote  by  ballot,  which  essentially  implies  absolu 
been  taken  without  tbe  aid  of  those  Lostrumen 
secrecy  possible. 

1  believe  that,  in  apit«  of  all  adverse  influeno 
already  been  pronounced  in  favor  of  tbe  measure 
not  agree  with  me  in  this  opinion.  Il  is  unfortD 
are  always  inclined  to  regard  every  public  qnasti 
selfish  stand-point.  Hobbea  wrot«  several  cen 
terest  or  paaslon  were  concerned  In  disputing  I 
different  opinions  would  be  entertained  reapectll 
that  the  law  worked  tothe  disadvantage  of  thell 
sonal  loss,  will  loudly  eiclaim  that  It  is  a  tailura 
denied  or  explained  away.  The  people  know  tha 
bribery  and  latlmldatlon  were  reduced  to  a  mil 
respecting  man,  for  tbe  only  time  perhaps  to  bll 
ballot  without  feeling  degraded  by  his  snrron 
American  cltizeu,  that  so  much  baseness  attend 
the  voting  privilege. 

Tbe  good  effects  of  the  law  are  directly  traeel 
tain  principles  which  tbe  friends  of  ballot  refa 
In  bringing  about  tbe  compromise,  however,  a  d 
Important  particulars  from  Ibe  simplicity  of  tt| 
experience  we  have  already  passed  through  ought 
tbe  measure  should  at  once  be  watored  to  Its  m 
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The  most  Important  of  these  changes  was  the  one  requiring  the  nae  of 
separate  ImI  lota  inst^adof  the  so-called  "blanket"  balloL  The  bill  that  was 
vetoed  lost  year  prescribed  that  the  ballot  should  contain  the  oames  of  all 
candidates  who  had  been  nominated  for  the  various  offices,  arranged  In 
)(roDpe  with  the  appropriate  part;  or  political  desiKnation  at  the  head  of 
each  (croop.  Vor  example,  if  that  bill  hod  become  a  law,  there  would  have 
been  but  one  ballot  paper  given  out  l4i  voters  liiKt  fall  at  the  polling-places, 
except  that  a  separate  muolclpal  \>a\\ot  woald  have  been  required  wherever 
municipal  elections  were  held.  The  names  of  Republican  candidates  woold 
have  been  found  In  one  column,  the  names  of  Democratic  candidates  in  an- 
other, the  names  of  Prohibition  candidates  in  another,  and  perhapn  the 
names  of  some  independent  candidates  in  still  another.  There  would  alao 
hare  been  a  blanlc  column,  in  which  those  ver;  particular  voters  who  could 
not  find  any  one  to  suit  them  in  the  printed  list  might  have  written  such 
names  as  they  pleased.  The  ballot  would  have  been  prepared  for  voting  by 
crossing  off  the  names  of  all  candidates  except  those  for  whom  the  vote  was 
to  be  cast.  The  bill  required  that  the  ballot  should  be  folded  when  delivered 
to  the  election  officers. 

Instead  ot  this  very  simple  scheme,  the  law  actually  in  force  reqnlred  a 
separate  baUot  tor  each  list  of  candidates.  Thoy  were  delivered  to  voters  un- 
folded, and  without  a  word  or  sign  upon  them  to  indicate  what  party  any 
particular  ticket  represented.  In  the  county  where  I  live  there  were  six 
different  kinds  of  balloW.  Before  delivering  them  the  t>allot  clerks  had  to 
write  their  Initials  on  each  one.  The  voter  would  take  a  full  set  into  the 
booth  and  there  fold  them  all  precisely  alike,  after  determining  which  one  be 
wanted  to  vote.  I  received  a  letter  some  time  ago  from  a  gentleman  resid- 
ing in  the  Twenty-third  Ward  of  New  York  city,  Informing  mo  that  the 
TOteri  of  that  ward  had  to  handle  and  fold  flfleen  different  kinds  of  ballots 
on  election  day.  "  Every  sensible  man,"  wrote  he,  "  was  disgusted  with  the 
extra  and  useless  labor," 

Besides  all  this,  mistakes  are  very  likely  to  occur.  When  the  voter 
oomee  from  the  booth  with  ten  or  fifteen  different  tlekcle  all  looking  exactly 
alike,  if  he  is  a  little  awkward  or  confused,  be  is  very  likely  to  hand  tha 
wrong  one  to  the  Inspectors.  The  election  ofHcers  themselves,  putting  aside 
the  possibility  of  wilful  error,  con  easily  make  the  mistake  of  placing  the 
wrong  ballot  in  the  box.  There  is  no  doubt  that  thousands  of  such  mistake 
aettuilly  happened  last  election  day,  although  from  the  natureof  the  case  but 
few  ot  them  were  brought  to  light. 

It  is  true  that  no  large  a  numlier  of  separate  tiallots  as  were  printed  in 
New  York  city  is  an  indication  that  the  privilege  of  making  independent 
nominations  under  the  law  was  grossly  abused.  One  of  the  ballots  that  was 
found  at  every  polling-place  csntained  only  the  name  ot  the  Socialistic  Labor 
candidate  for  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  The  cost  of  printing  these  bal- 
lots all  over  the  Stale  could  not  have  been  less  than  $10,000;  and  very  few  of 
them  were  cost  outside  ot  New  York  city.  Such  abuses  will  prottablj 
become  more  and  more  fre<)uent  so  long  as  the  law  remains  in  its  present 
•h^tb  The  power  of  making  independent  nominations,  under  sucii  condi- 
tions as  now  exist,  will  be  used  chlcfi;  for  aelQsh  ends,  because  It  offers  every 
facility  for  "splitting' ticketsand  biackmailinjc  candidates.  There  is  bnt 
one  adequate  remedy,  and  that  lies  in  the  blanket  ballot ;  not  such  a  blanket 
ballot  as  the  vetoed  hill  of  1^90  prescribed,  because  I  am  convinced  that  It  is 
tt  practical,  but  the  genuine  blanket  ballot,  now  in  use  In  Massocb-osiiMAi 
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And  other  Stales,  upoo  wblcb  names  of  candidal 
leal  order  under  the  titles  of  the  offlcea  tor  whicfa 
aaminatfHl. 

The  other  grave  detect  in  the  latr  is  foimd  I 
voter  to  use  uaoOieial  paster  ballota.  ThU  reallj 
is  recognized  and  eotorced  la  other  parts  ot  th« 
vetoed  last  year  allowed  a  voter  to  write  or  post* 
bstlot.  That  provlsloD  might  have  beea  constq 
a  paster  ballot,  although  it  was  never  intended  t 
law  that  was  psased  emphasized  the  paster  ballot 
nent  features.    The  design  doubtless  was  to  brio 

Those  who  insisted  upon  introdaclng  this  fei 
Ject  was  to  aJd  the  illiterate  voter.  Experience  | 
insufflclent  for  such  purpose.  The  rot«r  who  m 
difficult;  in  comprehending  how  the  poster  shon 
aids  that  may  ijo  given  to  him  which  will  prove: 

The  lact  is  apparent  that  the  paster  ballot  la 
ment  that  ma;  he  effective  in  defeatiaK  the  par 
uatos  the  nnofficlal  ballot,  with  all  its  dangen 
continuaDce  of  oppressive  asaeasnients  upon  cal 
patlou  for  the  poll-worker.  ItsuggestB  a  roethi 
with  which  the  law  inWnds  to  surround  the  vol 
\Dg  his  ballot.  It  sends  out  the  onl;  ra;  of  hop 
cling  to  the  old  a;st«m.  We  ma;  be  sure  that  U 
tcm  will  never  be  entfrelr  eradicated  until  the  i 


FLOODS  AND  FORK! 

A  OHROttlCLE  of  the  early  middle  agcsrecot 
tlie  last  prince  of  the  lleruli,  who  became  so  dai 
chess  that  be  (ailed  to  heed  the  uproar  caused 
arm;,  tmd  bad  Just  managed  to  "castle"  hlakln^ 
castle  yielded  to  the  battle-axes  of  the  Longobsl 

The  bistorlana  ot  the  future  may  credit  as  wl 
lug  studies,  it  they  should  try  to  explain  our 
cance  of  an  omen  which,  in  the  course  □(  the  las 
its  warnings  at  bolt  a  hundred  dilTerent  points  a 

About  sixty  years  after  the  arrival  ot  the  flrt 
first  noticed  that  the  lower  river  valley  a  beoams 
bad  been  unknown  at  the  time  when  the  Atlanj 
Gulf  ot  St  Lawrence  was  covered  with  conti 
floods  were  too  rare  to  cause  serious  alarm :  but  I 
our  first  national  centennial  it  became  evidenl 
America  must  have  undergone  a  permanent,  U 
(or  the  worse.  Spring  floods  of  Increasing  dcstnu 
of  almost  yearly  occurrence,  even  in  distiict^ 
appreciable  increase  In  the  rate  of  forest  destrl 
course  ot  the  Ohio,  the  TeuuGssee.  the  CumbeB 
MIbbouH  freshets  caused  an  amount  of  havoc  bu| 
the  raintall  in  the  headwater  regions  of  those  { 
doubled.      The  records  ot  the  ineteoralogical  i 
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thaotT :  jet  the  suddaimesa  of  the  chajige  can  be  folly  esplalnod.  In  &11  new 
colonlca  offering  a  choice  between  lowlaads  and  bighluidB,  the  Tallejaof 
the  toocliilis  attract  the  Urgest  number  of  permanent  settlers.  The  tide- 
water regions  repel  by  their  malarial  anam pa.  and  moaqaltoes  are  aa  trauble- 
BOme  In  sastem  New  Jersey  as  In  eastern  Georgia,  while  the  higher  moant- 
aina  are  too  inacceaaible  to  carts  and  ploughs  to  encourage  rapid  settlemeDC 
to  central  New  York,  Uaryland,  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  the  Caroliaas  milliona 
of  acres  had  thus  been  cleared  when  the  forests,  tioth  of  the  coast  plains  and 
the  highlands,  were  still  largeeoough  to  afford  shelter  to  the  solitude-loTlng 
hearts  ol  the  wilderness. 

The  rapid  increaw  of  population,  however,  soon  lavaded  those  sylvan 
BOlltDdes.  The  recoil  of  the  westward  exodus  was  followed  by  a  woodward 
overflow  ol  the  stream  of  home-seekers.  Droughts,  (uel^famlnes.  and  locnat- 
swarms  had  taught  thousands  to  prefer  the  shaggy  mountains  to  the  naked 
plains.  The  Increasing  price  of  lumber  attracted  attention  to  the  virgia 
fotests  of  the  highlands.  The  sQog  of  the  mountain  tlirush  was  silenced  by 
tbe  sound  of  countless  axes  and  the  crash  of  falling  trees.  IntheAdJron- 
dacka,  in  the  southern  Alleghanies,  even  In  the  cload-capped  Unakas  of 
eastern  Tennessee,  every  "cove"  contalnlni;  a  few  acres  of  arable  land  was 
cleared  and  settled.  Hundreds  of  tramways,  "timber  roads'  as  they  are 
■Igniflcantly  called,  connected  the  main  railway  lines  with  the  lumber-camps 
of  the  uplands. 

Those  aplaod't  bavo  now  become  accessible  enough,  but  also  rather  un 
Inviting  by  the  contrast  of  their  treeless  slopes  with  the  magnificent  fores' 
and  "  wlld-bauging  woods  "  of  former  years.  And  here  we  find  the  key  i 
the  enigma  of  the  remarkable  change  In  the  trequency  of  spring  floods.  T, 
recklcas  destruction  of  woodlands  in  extensive  ptaius  may  avenge  itself  i>y 
the  disappearance  of  Insect-eating  birds  and  the  liability  to  protracted 
droughts;  but  local  floods  are  caused  only  by  the  most  violent  ralnsi,  since 
the  drainage  of  level  fields  is  mostly  absorbed  by  the  soil  before  its  overflow  - 
ean  materially  affect  the  valley  rivers.  In  treeless  highlands,  on  the  other 
hand,  rain-water  runs  down  a  steep  moontsin  slope  as  from  a  roof,  and, 
where  euch  waters  are  swelled  by  rills  from  eitenaive  banks  of  melting 
snow,  s  few  wet  days  may  turn  brooks  into  torrents  and  small  rivers  Into 
■urging  seas. 

Honcc  the  deatmctlvcneas  of  spring  floods  since  the  middle  of  the  last 
decade.  For  while  in  the  valleys  the  area  of  treeless  lands  has  only  doubled 
once  In  twenty  years.  It  has  doubled  yearly  in  the  highlands,  and  will  soon 
cxtetid  to  the  very  summit  regions  of  every  east-American  mountain  range 
accessible  to  tiie  skilled  road-builders  ot  Tankeedom,  The  prospective  ex' 
haostion  of  the  Maine  and  Michigan  plnerleshas  warned  speculators  to  turn 
to  new  Belds  of  enterprise,  and  some  three  mlllioo  acres  of  mountain  fomts, 
representiog  the  last  remains  of   the  old   east-American   aylvania,  hav*  I 

already  been  doomed  to  the  axe.  ' 

We  cannot  hope  that  such  secular  trifles  as  the  prcBervation  of  nalloiuki 
parka  should  employ  the  leisure  of  statesmen  engaged  in  the  enactment  of 
laws  for  tlie  suppression  of  popular  paslimea  on  the  day  on  which  nincty- 
nlae  In  every  bandied  work  ingmen  And  their  only  chance  tor  rvcreatlon ;  the  I 

"plea  of  the  wood-bird"  bos  no  chanre  against  the  eloquence  ot  the  antl- 
fonwl'law  lobbyist;  but  before  the  end  of  this  century  the  folly  ot  tree-d*-  1 

■traction  will  be  illustrated  by  an  arffummlum  ad  AoniliMjn  conveying  a  J 

^^_      mmnorsble  leseon  in  the  less  resistible  logic  ot  doUara  and  cents.  ^^J 
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The  wAja  ot  nature  are  leas  lac&lcul&ble  than  thoae  of  our  AnntH 
part;  pollttclacB.  aod  as  sure  as  the  devastaUon  of  our  highland  torestd 
permitted  to  coDtinuc,  the  time  is  near  nheo  the  lowlands  at  the  Misaisaii 
ToJIe;  will  be  damaged  at  the  average  rate  of  a  hundred  million  dolian 
j«ar,  and  when  some  flft;  fine  cities  will  have  to  undergo  the  horror  ot  i 
annual  deloKe,  equivalent  to  the  havoc  ot  a  yearly  i>omi>ardmeDt.  On  t) 
otberBldeot  the  Atlantic  rlTers  not  much  lortcerthan  the  aecond-cloaa  crib 
torlesot  the  Ohio  have  caused  devastations  almoateshansting  the  resouiic 
ot  once-prosperous  communities ;  and,  nnieas  the  progresa  of  the  evil  is  oti' 
aCed  In  time,  the  same  causes  will  produce  the  same  eftecte  In  Pittsbui 
All^heny  City,  Wheeling,  Cincinnati,  LonisvUle.  RvonsrlUe,  Noahville,  al 
New  Orleans.  In  Nasbvitle  alone  a  thousand  bouses  had  this  ;e«rto1 
abandoned  before  the  middle  of  March,  the  latter  halt  at  whicb  month  gfl 
erallybringu  the  heaviest  freshets ;  591)  in  Cincinnati.  710  in  Allegheny,  w( 
fears  of  the  worst  in  the  lower  quarters  of  New  Orleans,  where  a  rapid! 
rising  river  has  already  passed  the  high-water  mark  ot  ISS5.  And  yet  tj 
wintar  ot  ISDO-Ql  was  nob  remarkable  for  excessive  rainftUlsor  toraaddl 
thaws,  the  three  weeks  [ram  the  20tb  of  February  to  the  Hth  of  March  bi 
Ingbeen  cooler  than  the  eorresponding  period  ot  any  winter  during  the  U 
■even  years.  What  it  the  western  Allegbatiles  should  become  as  bare  i 
the  southern  Cevennes,  and  the  accumulated  snow  of  a  aevere  winter  shoo! 
be  melted  by  heavy  aud  far-spread  rains  1 

"  We  will  reforest  our  hills,"  say  our  tcmporiclng  friends,  "  as  ooon  i 
the  magnitude  of  Hood  calamities  baa  awakened  the  masses  to  a  seuae  i 
ttieir  danger ;  we  will  plant  forest  trees,  and  tbe  birds  will  return,  droagb 
will  became  less  severe,  and  winter  floods  will  cease." 

OptimlstB  of  tbat  aort  ought  to  read  the  last  report  of  the  French  Fora 
Oonmiission,  or.  t>etter  yet,  the  memorandum  of  a  Virginia  gentleman  wl 
tried  to  turn  a  lot  of  wom-ont  old  flelds  into  a  timber  plantation.  The  bal 
of  his  operations  vraa  a  five- thousand-acre  tract  on  the  lower  Chesapeak 
where  tbe  climatic  conditions  would  be  supposed  to  he  much  more  favorab 
to  tbe  growlh  of  young  trees  than  on  the  arid  plains  ot  the  tar  West,  or  a 
the  torreoL-swcpt  terraces  of  a  steep  mountain  range.  The  owner  (Mr.  BO 
uett  Landreth)  procured  several  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  the  tiest  seed  ai 
seedlings,  whicb  be  planted  in  well-ploughed  furrows,  according  to  tbe  mcl 
approved  rules  of  arboriculture  ;  yet  here  are  tbe  results  ot  his  experimeni 
A  small  patch  of  white  pine  prospered  fairly  welL  Of  150  bushels  of  blaol 
walnuts  a  large  percentage  sprouted,  but  tbe  trees  grew  too  slowly  to  a 
courage  an  estenslon  of  the  grove.  Some  7Ci,000  block  locusts  reached 
helgbt  ot  twelve  feet,  and  bad  alread;  begun  to  form  shady  arcades,  whi 


'one  September  the  locnat-tree  borer  mrateriousir  descended  In  awamia  unon  o 
l&Tin^  millions  of  eggs,  wbichjiroduood  mTTlads  of  Brubs,  which  bT  the  ut 

N  oi"t  The  s wlM  and"  SeoToli  isrc  I 


l&Ting  millions  of  efcss.  wbichproduood  mTTlads  of  grubs,  whic 

imer  Dad  ruined  evervti —     ni- .-- ^  . .  .i—  . j  _.... 

with  oxen  at  the  expense  ot  fn 


niidsumDier  Dad  ruined  eve^  tree.    We  bad  to  out  the  true*  and  pull  out  the  rool 


■  and  iicDlch  Isrch  gave  nnt,  piplnR  oF  the  trunks,  the  mala  Mel 

. jt  tan  feet  In  heiKht.    It  did  not  pnimlae  well  at  any  lime,  and  m 

bad  to  itrlke  It  afftbellat.  as  well  as  the  aoutbDra  deoldooui  ojpttt*. 

"  Of  bloliorT  and  pnean  the  oala  planted  were,  to  a  great  extent,  tlolrn  by  t) 
•qulrrels,  woodohuoks.  and  fleld-mloe.  and  tboaa  which  dia  vegetate  made  soob  slbl 
growth  that  WB  ploughed  thorn  out  and  replantfd  tbe  nound  with  oatalpa. 

"Tbe  tnllp-pocilarwasDotasuooew;  thersbbiu  end  fleld-mlce  daring  winter  al 
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^M  ftct  Is  that  outraged  natDro  nt  la»t  retusea  to  be  propitiated.  Oe- 
•IraetlTe  inaecta  bauat  tha  grave  at  the  slain  primeval  (orasta,  and  treea 
perish  In  the  wora-out  soil  which  still  nourishes  needs  &n[I  thorns. 

The  "aU)rage-lake  project"  would  leiul  to  still  more  expensive  diaappoint- 
HMutB.  In  order  to  prevent  the  sudden  desctot  oF  highland  Hoods  It  boa 
been  proposed  to  coostruct  artlflclal  ivaervoirs,  which  would  have  to  be 
(Uled  before  the  swollen  streams  could  pursue  their  coaatward  career  of  de- 
■tmotlon,  and  which  in  midsummer  could  be  utiliied  aa  feeders  o(  irri({ation 
caoals.  It  woold  emplof  a  tbousaDd  workmen  for  twenty  years  to  dig  out  a 
pond  lar^e  enough  to  check  the  Qoods  which  some  ot  the  upper  tributaries 
of  the  Ohio  roll  down  in  a  single  week.  The  difficulties  of  tbe  job  might, 
indeed,  be  leaaened  by  damming  up  a  mountain  vaJtey  at  ita  narrowest  point, 
bnt  the  enterprise  would,  after  all,  be  wrecked  bj  a  frequent  and  wholl;  un- 
avoidable contiugency—the  (ouliag  of  tbe  reserroir  by  tbe  accumulation  of 
aand  and  other  sediment.  In  the  ciurse  of  a  rainy  winter  a  muddy  torrent 
not  wider  than  the  James  River  at  Lynchburg  would  pile  Ita  diluvium  to  tbe 
brink  of  tbe  deepest  pond  now  on  this  planet,  and  the  removal  of  that  sedl' 
ment  would  perpetuate  the  erpensiveneas  □(  tbe  project,  besidea  depopu- 
latlug  tbe  neighborhood  of  tbe  reaervolr  by  tbe  effluvium  of  ever-dripping 
mudhlllocfes.  A  atmilar  result  would  follow  tbe  attempt  to  raise  the  levees 
of  the  valley  rivers  above  the  maximum  of  high-water  marks.  The  mad  and 
aand  stratum  at  the  bottom  of  the  stream  would  gradually  rise  to  the  level 
of  tbe  dikes;  the  embankments  would  have  to  aaaume  tbe  proportion  of 
chains  of  artiScial  hitla,  and  tbe  breaking  of  a  single  link  in  that  chain 
would  flood  Che  adjacent  lowlands  with  lakes  which  the  next  sommer  would 
turn  into  an  many  pestilentiitl  lagoons. 

Prevention,  indeed.  Is  not  only  easier  than  cure,  but  much  cheaper.  The 
hundredth  part  of  the  direct  and  indirect  expense  Involved  in  the  constmo. 
Uon  of  adequate  flood-gate  lakes  and  the  plantlnj;  of  climate-redeeming 
(oresta.  would  sufflce  lo  buy  up  all  tbesuoimit  woods  of  the  east-American 
highlands  and  guard  them  against  fire  and  timber-pi  rates  for  the  next  hun- 
dred yeais. 

AJl  the  New  England  States,  all  the  States  of  the  southern  AUeghanlea 
and  tbe  Ohio  valley,  will  be  confronted  with  that  inevitable  alternative,  and 
tbe  time  for  decision  is  getting  very  short.  Prevention  or  cure  la  still  our 
choice,  nnder  tolerable  conditions ;  a  few  years  hence  it  will  be  pond-cuM  or 
plant-cure-— tbe  conatmcCion  of  half  a  thousand  Moeris  lakes,  with  their 
gnat-  and  miasma- breeding  surroundings,  or  else  tbe  planting  and  nuningof 
•ome  twenty  billion  slow-growing  seedlings,  requiring  constant  assistance  In 
tbeirstniggle  toTBUrvival  iua  soil  swarming  wlth"gophers,  rats,  rabbits, 
fleld-mloe,  and  chipmaaks,''  not  to  mention  the  grubs  of  tbe  locust  or  the 
loeiut-tre«  borer. 

Felix  L.  Oswald. 


THE  CONTAGION  OF  LEPBOST. 
DuBme  tbe  past  winter  and  spring  a  number  of  articles  have  appeared 
tn  the  dally  pspere  asserting  that  leprosy  wan  in  our  mldsL  Such  headlines 
•a  "  ]a  It  the  Dread  Scourge  T  or  "  A  Leper  In  Mott  Street"  have  startled  and 
alarmed  New-Yorkera.  The  Board  of  Health  received  numerous  letlen  from 
frightened  citifena,  calling  its  attention  to  persons  who,  they  tboogbt,  might 
ban  Uw disease.  Zealous  newspaper  rcpcrtirstirought  innocent  oudgaUcleaa 
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Chinamen  to  Uie  Bureau  lor  Cont^ona  VM 
eraptloDB  diagnoBed  as  leproflj. 

Is  thiaKreat  (earof  leproa;  juBtlfiMi  byltsj 
Yet  lhi>  disease  la  one  to  be  Justly  dreaded,  41 
bo  enforced  agaiuat  It. 

Let  me  qnaJIff  this.  Leproey  la  caused  b] 
called  the  bacillus  lepnu,  discovered  by  Dr.  A] 
Norwcgiao  student  ot  the  disease.  It  is  an  | 
caoBed  by  germs  or  bacilli  are  Cranamisslble  froi 
in  other  words,  that  they  are  either  co&to^cnU 
accepted  tnitb  tha,t  all  tbe  transmissible  disei 
ferent  degrees  to  different  iodlvlduals,  and  tbftt 
or  the  auaceptlbllity,  K  you  will,  to  oonta^on,  I 
ical  conditions  o(  the  human  aystem.  Pbysici 
conditions— Idlosyocraay  or  temperament.  'W 
temperament  U  euch  that  it  resists  contagion,  I 
iar  temperament  causes  them  to  catch  every 
they  are  exposed.  The  modem  history  of  lepra 
Jt  Is  not  contracted  by  persons  whose  systems  1 
competent  observers  Af^iee  that  it  is  not  a  disel 

Prolonged  exposure  to  leprosy  ni  n^  be  fol 
persons  whose  systems  hare  been  debilitated  I 
diseases.  Tbe  experience  at  ages  shows  that 
effect  its  spread  :  a)  prolonged  intimate  exposi 

Tbe  knowledge  of  leprosy  on  the  part  of  tl 
accounts  of  it  contained  in  tbe  Bible.  Thesa 
distorted  notions  of  its  conto^on  and  cbanwb 
of  unfortunates  who  went  about  with  heads  hi 
ostracised,  crying"  Uncltan, "is  Impressed  upoq 
with  a  force  and  vividness  never  to  be  efEwwd 
leper  should  l>e  announced  in  any  pnbllc  plH 
follow. 

It  is  probable  that  in  Biblical  times  the 
different  from  tbe  temperament  of  human  bell 
ancients  and  their  manner  of  living,  their  hi 
roundings,  were  sufficiently  different  from  oora 
In  idiosyncrasy  or  tcmpL'rament  sufficient  to  | 
lo  tbe  contagion  ot  leprosy  that  their  writings  I 

It  is  Interesting  to  study  tbe  disease  and  i| 
ages.  We  may  judge  of  its  prevalance  and  of  | 
attention  bestowed  upon  it  by  writers  of  tbe  \ 
Mackenzie  in  an  instructive  article  alludes  p^ 
they  have  much  to  say,  and  then  for  long  lapse^ 
nothing  eonceming;  the  disease.  These  lapseai 
spond  to  periods  ot  prosperity,  and  the  prevaleq 
ing  or  immediately  after  periods  of  hardship  a 
of  the  people  was  lowered  by  long  wars  and  tbi| 
spread  and  afflicted  great  numbers,  while  du| 
dined.  After  the  crusades  Europe  suffered  ma 
ot  leprosy.  Its  spread  was  effected  by  constant 
la  those  days  its  pecolar  habitat.  It  was  duri) 
'  IS  that  tbe  disease  was  at  Its  bd^d^MJ 
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thui  19,0CD  las&rettos  are  said  to  have  tben  been  In  eilatence.  Voltaire  saf  b 
that  the  only  pennancut  result  of  the  crasades  was  the  Introduction  at 
leproH;  into  tbecivlllzpd  countries  ot  the  world. 

The  wane  of  the  disease  coimiienced  about  the  middle  of  UieBIteenth  cent- 
UT7,  and  within  one  hundred  jrean  it  disappeared  from  the  civillEed  world, 
except  In  isolated  conimunitiua.  The  present  b&bilala  of  leprosf  arc  wllbout 
exception,  so  far  aa  can  be  a8c«rtained,,countries.  or  parte  of  countries,  nbose 
InhahitAats  are  shiftless,  lazy,  and  ignorant,  who  live  upon  unwholesome 
food,  and  who  habitually  violate  mora)  and  saiiit&rj  laws.  Leprosj  has  never 
uiide  an;  headway  among  enlightened.  proBperous  peoplea.  tta  persistence 
amoDK  those  addicted  to  b.  more  or  less  exclusive  ftsh  diet  led  many  medical 
■OBD  into  the  mistaken  belief  that  it  was  due  directly  to  excessive  flshnjallng. 

At  the  present  day  we  Snd  leprosy  more  or  leas  prevalent  in  China,  India, 
Norway,  New  Zealand  and  the  Pacific  Islands,  British  Guiana,  the  West 
Indies,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Turkej.  We  also  find  it  In 
some  of  the  Soath  American  countries,  and — 1  rejjret  to  record  It — In  Mexico, 
New  Brunswick,  Mlnneaota,  Lonisiana,  and  South  Carolina.  It  cannot  be 
aacert&ined  JuKt  when  the  disease  was  introduced  into  the  countries  of  North 
America.  Gayarr-^,  thuLoQisianahistorloo,  states  that  thcSpanlordaestAb- 
llahed  laxarettos  In  their  Gulf  colonics  some  time  during  tbe  eighteenth 
cfnturj.and  that  aslateas  1733  one  still  existed  In  New  Orleans.  Leprosy,  It 
la  said,  pnssailed  among  the  negroes  in  Florida  about  \TK,  bat  It  has  died  out, 
and  no  coaesare  known  to  have  existed  during  the  present  century.  In 
Louisiana  no  cases  can  l>e  ascertained  to  havu  existed  within  th;  memory  of 
the  oldest  Inhabitant  prior  to  lS6d,  when  an  old  woman,  whose  father  came 
from  the  south  of  France,  was  found  suffering  from  the  disease.  Sbe  died 
in  I87U.  In  IS7I,  a  year  after  her  death,  one  of  her  sons  developed  leproay , 
and  a,  year  later  two  olbers,  also  her  sons,  were  alHlcted  with  it.  In  1^  her 
nephew  was  found  lo  be  leprous,  and  a  little  later  a  young  woman  who  had 
been  in  constant  attendance  on  her  became  a  leper.  In  IS7S  an  able  article 
by  Dr.  Soiamon,  of  New  Orleans,  was  published  in  the  New  Orleans  Medical 
aiidSirgicrUJoarn€U,reeoTA\Dg  tbe  cases  I  have  Just  given,  and  twenty- 
one  other  cases  found  In  several  parishes  near  the  city. 

In  IMt  South  Carolina  oontained  leprosy,  and  since  that  date  some  six- 
teen cases  occurred.  All  the  Tlctlms  have,  I  believe,  died  without  the 
development  of  othen. 

The  disease  was  introduced  into  Minnesota  by  Norwegian  Immigrants! 
moat  of  whom  were  leprous  before  leaving  tbeir  native  land.  In  Wii  there 
were  eighteen  cases :  In  XSTi  fifteen. 

Tbe  tlrst  cose  that  occurred  In  New  Brunswick,  about  1315.  was  that  of  a 
poor  women  whose  molher  came  from  Normandy.  Tbe  dlwasels  confined 
mainly  to  her  desccndanu.  In  IS19  a  lazaretto  was  established  on'  Shel< 
drake  Island,  In  the  Miramichi  Blver,  with  a  residential  population  of  thirty- 
two  lepers.    There  are  at  present,  I  believe,  only  twelve  or  thirteen  cases  in  it. 

Tbe  close  commercial  relations  between  Callfonila  and  China  have  intro- 
duced quite  a  ouml>er  of  lepers  Into  the  former  from  the  latl«r  country.  A 
leper  boapital  In  San  Frandsco  his  contained  as  many  aa  flfty-two  untortn- 
nates,  all  of  whom  were  Chinese.  No  castes,  however,  have  developed  from 
these  among  the  inhabltauta  of  any  of  the  Pacific  Slates. 

In  New  Vork  city  there  have  been  halfn  doien  isolated  cases  daring  tlu 
past  ten  years,  and  at  the  present  time  tbe  writer  knows  of  five  case*  ol 

Miy  within  the  city  limit-'). 
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OxK  of  the  few  critics  wlio  iire  unfriendly  to  the  Review  rc- 
niarki'd  i1k>  other  day  thiit  he  never  raiKl  it  l»eciiiii^>  *'it  goea 
evcrywhen.' for  its  cimtrilmtioui!."  Had  he  mcunt  to  flatter,  he 
eotild  not  liuve  elioseu  a  better  phrase  to  describe  tlie  ideal  of  its 
ediiitr.  It  is  ijuite  tnie  that  it  "  goes  everywhere  "  for  ita  articles 
— to  every  r-ert,  to  every  jKirty,  and  to  every  scliool  of  thought. 
AIhivc  itll  things  it  Ik  meant  to  rellect  tlio  iiilelliyeut  life  of  the 
a^'i-,  ttithunl  liins  ur  ]irejudiee.  and  in  ftilllllment  of  that  concep- 
tion tlir  wliiilf  world  IS  cx|»!oii'd  for f rcBh  material.  It  imites, 
however,  neither  the  bystander  nor  the  obscure  observer,  but  the 
men  who,  U'V^md  all  qne^stion.  are  the  ublert  exponents  of  the 
varifiiis  topics  selected  for  dii^ciission. 

A  (■(inviiii-iii;,'  example  of  Ibis  is  alTorded  by  the  contents  of 
the  JaiiiiiLry  numlnjr.  i'mbahiy  all  ifaders  will  agree  that  the 
tlirie  siilijeets  of  jimminent  interest  to-day  are  tlie  Irish  question, 
rhe  Indian  'jiiesii'm,  iind  the  (|nestiiiii  nf  immignttiun.  All  of 
liicM'  an-  dcidi  wiili  in  tlie  Janiian'  iiuiiiIkt  by  tlxis^'  wliose  status 
ailiiiirnlily  •■xi'tii]ilities  the  ptirposi'  of  the  editor.  The  Irifli  '[Ues- 
tiiui  is  ire:iii'ii  !>y  Mr.  \V.  K.  H.  Ln  ky  ;  the  Indiiin  iiiiestion  by 
*iiti.  Ni:i.-'iN   A.  ^lii.iis,  iind  the  immijrr.it ion  ijiier^tiim  by  the 

H..tl.    IhlNia     C'AKliT    1 iK. 

Kvery  .--elKilar  will  admit  ihat  there  is  nii  hi;,'lier  aiiihorily  im 
ihir  rel;iliiiti.=  nf  KiiLjlaiul  and  Ireland  tJiaii  -Mi-.  Lerky— 110  other 
hisl"riaii  wlio  li;is  iiivi'sti^aied  the  :<iibject  with  eiiuid  putieiice 
mill  tlKiniujrliiii'-'s,  or  measKrid  the  k'slimony  bcfure  him  with  so 
miK-ii  iniiianiiilJiv.  'I'iie  publii-iitinn  of  iln' >everilh  and  eifrlith 
volum.-s  -f  -Mr.  1.1:1  kvV  ••  lli.-iory  ..f  Kii-latid  in  llir  Ki;:Iit.-erit!i 
(' ■ntuiy  "  <i.i-unv'd  "iily  a  fi-w  numths  aL'o.  and  the  paper  r.m- 
trii.iitell  t.j  the  Nni;Tii'A\M:i:i..\N  IJiivniw  is  the  first  work  he 
ha^  ■i'liie  siiiee  tin-  i-.tnLplflioii  i.f  that  hisinry.  It  is  scarcely  Jieees- 
sary  U>  remind  ilie  readers  of  liiu  liEviKw  of  the  e.^sential  facts  in 
Mr"  l.ErKVs  HIV.  He  was  bi.ni  in  the  iieii:lib..rho..<l  of  Uiiditii 
in  l^:!s,  and  eiliiialid  at  'rritiity  College,  Hiihliii.  from  which  he 
was  ;rraduaieil  in  l.S.'.fi.  Divntiii;,'  himself  to  liicr.ttuix',  hempidly 
gained  gre.it  distiiicti'm  as  an  auilior. '  Hesidus  his  Eigliteentli 
Century  History  his  wwiks  are  "'riie  Leaders  of  l'\ilA'\c, 0\.\\v.ii\>. 
in  Ireland  '' ;  "  A  History  of  the  Hisc  and  Iiiflatwiit  ti\  "Cwt, "S>ji.x<i. 
of  Rationaliam  in  Kiiropc,"'  and  '-The  HValotN  *A  ">£.>««'««*' 
Morals,  from  Atigustiis  to  Chavlemagnc."     \\\  tVx-ac  «tfC\0«».^«» 


tiet;!!  tnmslutod   iuto   German,   uud   soi 

Uii  till-  Iiulinn  question  an  article 
tii.'n.  >iKi,so.N  A,  Miles,  wliu  lius  c< 
agiiiii^i  till-  n.'Cfiit  insurrection,  while  •- ' 
^rrHiion  "  is  llit;  »ul>ji'ul  of  »  jtaiKT  by 
LuixtK,  of  M:issucliii£etts. 

liidccil,  the  iiiiri>iwt)  of  the  wlitor 
whi-U' for  (jiiiitribnlion:^."  but  iil^u  to  d 
siilijfi-is  tliiui  juTioilit-al  litcniliire  usu 
tin-  N'linii  AMKitirAX  Heview  niiiv  bi 
limes,  ivlh-ctiii^  soi-iul  iis  veil  a^  polilicii 
iuH  Id  its  ever  widening  eirde  of  nm 
urdiiiary  itivicn'  iii  burdensome  and  abuti 

Kxlnuinlinary  interoi-t  was  chciwn 
<juesliiiu,  "  Sliall  Our  Daufrliters'  Have  J 
her  ntinibor,  and  Kii]iplenieutary  to  this 
i-iinti-ibiiti-.'j  to  the  •lamiary  number  an 
whicli  tile  system  of  dowiios  prevails  in 

K!!A>Tf.s  WiJiAX  inquires  in  the  , 
^.■■^er(■e  Canada — his  artiele  being  a  jde 
t!iini,L'li  lie  frankly  con fessos  that  (lolitie 
lionx  to  come,  bean  absolute  inipofiiibi 
wliieh  may  lie  eitvd  as  an  insianee  of  ll 
vii;w,  U  enntained  in  an  article  by  Dr. 
alieu'i'd  disr.A-erii'ti  of  the  Hon.  liiSATi 
tile  ('ryi>ti>ijrani  in  Sliake.jjieare's  [ilays. 

Alto^i'tlier  ilie  January  numlier  i 
among  tln.se  not  already  eiiunierati'il 
linani'ial  crisis,  by  Mr.  lIiiMtv  C'i.k' 
\ital  staiisties  of  "ihe  Jews,  by  Ur.  .1. 
ixiiii  has  birn  engairwl  for  over  a  year 
j.-i-t  in  (■onneelion  ivitli  the  t^-nsus  IJiir 
Work  are  hero  iircscnied  for  the  lirsl  li: 
(■u.-st'.^  the  .[uestion.  -How  fShall  we  >1 
;:e,--ls  varinuri  means  by  which  llic  jiresc: 
M-amen  may  bo  sii]'iilied.  and  Max  O'I 
uenres  of  Amerieau  hotels,  which  will 
struct. 

All  readers  will  welcome  the  new  ; 
tin-  linefer  artielos.  under  the  bead  of 
now  in-Liiled.  In  this  departnieni  will  I 
t.j  ToiK'li  Ciiizonshi]),"  by  Samtki.  \V. 
L'nited  Questions  l.'lubs  ;  a  foiveast  of 
rare  will  Ut  both  tm^hless  and  hairles, 
tlior  of  "  UiMui  a  Cast."  and  ollitr  nov 
the  ■■  Brutal  Sex,"  in  whieh  Mr.  Ost.! 
j)rovc  tliiit  he  is  im  miso-fynint. 


KORTHCOMING    KEATURES. 

Unlike  those  periodicals  in  which  the  element  of  tinielineas  is  not  a 
▼ital  consideration,  The  North  American  K£TI£W  cannot  for  obvious 
reasons  announce  far  in  advance  the  topics  to  be  treated  of  in  its  pages 
during  the  comiug  year.  Those  who  have'read  it  or  watched  it  during  the 
past  year  would  probably  not  auk  for  any  fresh  assurance  of  its  vigor,  its 
fairness,  and  its  preemmeut  caijacity  to  represent  the  e|>och-8haping  move- 
ments of  the  age.  In  the  treatment  of  pohtical  questions  it  engages  the 
services  of  Prime  Ministers,  Senators,  Diplomats,  Members  of  Congress, 
and  Menil)ers  of  Parliament.  In  matters  of  theological  controversy  it 
calls  upon  the  highest  dip^itaries  of  the  church.  In  science  it  has  at  its 
command  the  greatest  living  inventors,  chemists,  astronomers,  electnciaus, 
sanitarians  and  physicians.  In  economic  discussions  its  unpartisan  policy 
leads  it  to  procure  the  opinions  of  the  most  representative  men  of  both 
sides,  the  guardians  of  capital,  and  the  champions  of  labor.  It  lives  up  to 

its  motto: 

*•  I  Shall  Acrr  iMPAR-nALLY  Towards  All." 

The  following  selection  from  contributions  already  secured  for  im- 
mediate use  will  give  a  foretaste  of  ecjually  imix)rtant  features  wliich  are 
to  follow  : 

GETTYSBURG    THIRTY   YEARS  AFTER. 

Roininisceuces  of  the  great  battle  as  they  look  back  on  it  by  the  com- 
manders of  the  corps  that  t(K>k  part  in  the  memorable  engagement:  Gen- 
erals Slocum.  H<.>ward,  iSicki-es,  Xewton,  Gregg,  Doubleday,  Wright 
and  Butterfield. 

THE   COUNT  OF  PARIS. 

An  article  by  this  distinguished  soldier  may  also  be  looked  for  in  an 
early  number. 

OCR  NATIONAL  LITERATURE, 

BY  WALT  WHITMAN, 
a  rugged  bit  of  criticisu*  dealing  with  the  possibility  of  a  truly  national 
literatui-e. 

MODERN     RElVLf^T/ONS    AND     THEIR 

RES  1 7.  /;s; 

H  Y    K  A  li  L    B  L  1  N  D. 

with  many  ]»ersonal  recollections  of  Mazziui  and  other  prominent  rev- 
olutionists. 

THE  REAL   VALUE  OF  SHAM  FIGHTS. 

MY  PKOF.  J.  H    .SOLKY. 
A^-i-tant  Sue  rt- 1  a  ry  of  the  Navy, 
an  estimate  of  the  iK^nelit  «lerived  by  tnH)ps  and  lleets  from  shatn  liattles. 

PROHIBITION  L\  GREA  T  BRITAIN 

BY  SIi:   WILFUID  LAWSON.  M.  P. 

Sir  Wilfrid  is  Pre-ident  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  and  has 
written  for  the  Review  an  account  of  the  progress  made  by  the  advocates 
of  Prohibition. 

THREE  PAPERS  BY  '  OUIV^NX 

zeflpectively  on  '*  TIi*"  State  a-s  an  Immoral  T«n«>i«£:^ '"^  \  "'X^^ksB?*^  ^^ 
••  The  Failure  of  Christianity." 


PAUPERISM  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

BY  PROP.   R-  T.   ELY. 
A  suggestive  essay  by  the  weil-known  Professor  of  Political  E^conomy  at 
Johns  Hopkinri  University. 

WOMEN  A  ND  TRADES  UNIONS, 

BY  LADY  DILKB. 
a  subject  in  connection  with  which  she  has  had  a  wide  practical  ex- 
perience. 

MODERN  LIFE  A  T  ENGLISH  UNf^ 

VERS  J  TIES. 

BY  PROF.  E.  A.  FREEMAN,  OF  OXFORD. 

WHY  MORE   GIRLS  DO  NOT  MARRY, 

BY  KATE  GANNETT  WELLS. 

Another  of  the  social  articles  which  have  been  so  popular  a  feature  of 
the  Review  during  the  past  year. 

THE  NEGRO  AS  A   MECHANIC. 

BY  EX-GOVERNOR  LOWRY.  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 
A  discussion  of  the  manual  aptitude  of  the  negro  and  his  capacity  as 
an  artisan. 

COMPULSORY  PHYSICAL  EDUCA  TION, 

BY  THE  RT.  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  MEATH. 

Durinp;  tho  last  session  of  Parliauicnt  Jjord  Meath  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Lords  a  uieasuro  making  physical  education  compulsory  in 
9ch(X)1s.  His  reasons  for  it  and  the  object  lie  has  in  view  are  explained 
in  an  article  of  uni(iut*  interest. 

77 IE  SILVER   QUESTION. 

BY  JESSE  SELIGMAN. 
An  imiwrtant  paper  by  this  eminent  financier. 

THE  7NTERNAT70NAL  EXHIBITION  AT 

JAMAICA. 

BY  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  JAMAICA. 

Sir  IIenrt  Blakk  has  written  a  most  entertaining  account  of  the 
difiicultics  encoimtored  among  tire  black  i)opulace  in  organizing  the 
Elxhibition.  which  is  to  lx»  opened  on  January  28th. 

Forthcoming  numl)er3  will  also  contain  *'  Women  in  English  Politics," 
by  Justin  McCarthy.  M.  P.;  '*  Self -Control  in  the  Cure  of  Insanity,"  by 
Dr.  W.  A'.  Hammond:  '*  Growth  of  Democracy,"  by  Emilio  Castelar; 
**Mcn  of  the  Salisbury  Parliament."  by  H.  W.  I.ucrv ;  "Can  Lawyers  be 
Honest ?"  by  IIoMER  Greene;  '* Tricks  by  Eastern  Jugglers,"  by  Prof . 
Hermann  ;  **  Domestic  Service  in  England,"  by  Emily  Faithpcl. 

Readers  will  perceive  from  the  foregoing  that  the  Review  will  be  no 
lees  valuable,  no  less  alert  for  all  nuitters  of  general  interest  no  leas 
brilliant  and  authoritative  than  in  the  past. 
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^A^AMiL  Y  Medicine  ' 


For  constipation,  dyspepsia,  Bluggisbness  of  tbe  liver,  bilious  attack^ 
Jminillce.  sicb  headache^  rlieumatism,  malaria,  fevers,  and  the  common 
fotDplaiuta  of  tlie  stousch  aud  bowels,  Ayer's  Catliartic  Pills  are  most 
rmc;u.'iuus.    Tbt-y  are  sugar-coaled,  contain  no  injurious  drug,  and 
purely  vegetable  in  their  com  portion.  Tbe  most  popular  and  well  known, 
tnedicine  in  use,  doctors  everywliere  recommend  tbem.     Dr.  Conn< 
Centre  Bridge,  Pa.,  writes:    "Having  long  used  Ayer's  Pills  with 
results,  I  can  coulldenlly  recommend  them  above  all  others." 

'"Ayer's  Pills  are  the  beat  medicine  I  ever  used ;  and  in  my  judgment' 
jio  better  general  remedy  could  be  devised.  1  have  used  them  in  my 
family  and  caused  tliem  to  be  used  among  my  friends  and  employes  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  To  my  certain  knowledge  many  cases  of  the 
following  complaints  Jiave  been  completely  and  permanently  cured  by  tbe 
use  of  Ayer's  Pills  alone :  Third  day  chills,  dumb  ague,  bilious  fever, 
sick  headache,  rheumatism,  6ux,  dyspepsia,  constipation,  and  hard  coidsL 
I  know  that  a  moderate  use  of  Ayer's  PIlis,  continued  for  a  few  days  or 
weeks,  as  the  nature  of  the  complaint  reqidred,  will  prove  an  abeoluto 
cure  for  the  disorders  I  have  named  above."— J.  O.  Wilson,  Contractor 
and  Builder,  Sulphur  Springs,  Texas. 

Ayer's  Cathartic  Pills     M 

Prepured  by  Dr.  J.  C.  AyerJi  Co.,  Lovetl.  Mass.  M 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicine, 


Cold.  raiT  wliidi  of  winter  l&a  to  farj  Itching.  Biirnlng,  ind  3c*ly  Hamon  h> 
iJn,flaklpam)  Hloud.  N»t>«no^n<>'*°'1>w  tbrli  scTctltT.  no  ioninuBecsn  cxsgRcrslp  the-  •ulTerliiK 
(  Itipjn  Kffilct«d.  cajKclklljr  of  lltlls  babies,  vHdm  teodor  ikliu  us  UtontllT  on  lire.  Winter 
U  thebtHtimttor^al  a  ptrmanaU  curt.  CMIIcnra 
H«nie<lle*  are  tbe  Bnmleet  aklD  core^  blood 
purlllera,  utd  humor  remedlea  at  moilerEi  UmeBi 
Thcr  areKbaolDlclr  pun  mbA  ngTBealile  to  tbe  tooat 
■DDidtlTe.  and  mar  be  tued  on  tn  rniitiaeit  Inlaol  and 
uoM  delicate  IdvkIU  wltb  EraU/rlag  and  ""'«ninf 
Eaoceia.  Ontlent*,  tbe  Oreat  Skin  Core,  lutantlj 
•1U7I  tbe  moat  Intenee  itchlns,  tnuniiiK  and  IniUmma- 
tlau.  permlta  rest  and  sleep,  heals  raw  and  Irritated 
aoffaces,  eleaistbosoalp  ot  crnsts  and  scalos,  stlmD- 
latas  tbe  liBlr  folicles,  and  resLores  tbe  balr,  VatlCDm 
SiHipi  tbe  Dolr  Hedlcaled  Toilet  Soap,  ii  iDdispensabls 
la  cleaosliix  dlsBaaed  Borfacaa.  CBtlean  ll«eolveBt, 
tbe  new  Blood  and  SUa  Porlfler,  and  Kreateet  of 
Humor  Ramedlc*.  oleanace  tba  liUiod  ot  all  lnh«ntcd  or 
Ad  tbiis  remores  Uie  oann.  Hencs.  the  CaUrnra 
t4iiln.SoaJp.  and  Blood,  wltti  loss  of  Hair,  from  ptioplestuKniltUB. 


A  poU-ru^iM  oleme&la, 


fma  laOuk^  to  %s». 


ilv  Skin  '^-r??''"-^?"--- 1?'"' 


Prlee.   Cvtutusa.  d 


^l«  ^Irtn  •*"■  roaBi  nanas.  iMinrn  nnger-snasann  MiB.t>aAnw^»>»^;Or<«cMtewia 
"y  «**"^"^»7"'»"«"'*'»«»^*  inwmparablr  "•«  «r«*!-****^SS?33 
wa,  *Wla  riralUiut  In  dnlloaisT  and  surpaaalns  In  parity  tlmixw^i-  •'^vm^lT  ^^waaMI 
m..  fl5*sil»«irf(«««iMWawipanT*klr5«tv  ii"J-*lt«    ""A    «"^J^^S»*^ 


iSSSR£ 


IdpU^  hlw 


^ 


•tU  AMBUIGAN  1 


The  Christmas 

NEW  YORK 


ha*  ■  oovcc  ba&nilfnil]'  tirlnt»l  | 
tlilC'P>K<  ibcDrlgtnal  at  Vae  in^r^ 
ooDUln  iwoair  vv  "t  lUnuraiH 
bjr  the  «r*«(  wrilcn  at  ma  i 
Ihkl  or  U17  pabllCiUkMi  In  Um  { 
be  ODD   or  lU  tlinw 
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Nothing  Gone 

but  the  Bang-Ban^ 


lf4B7  think  oar  SOFT  STOP  b  a  aoft  pedal—this  la  wroni;.  Our  pianos  have  three 
pedftli  «ad  Ihe  SOFT  STOP  besides.  There  Is  uo  other  SOFT  STOP  like  uure,  and  we  are 
protected  by  a  patent.  We  hare  no  patent  on  the  name  "  SOFT  STOP";  tuif  iiiw  cau  UM 
that  espresaion  and  applf  it  to  any  sort  ot  device,  good  or  bad.  Our  patent,  whiab  no  one 
else  eftn  ose,  la  on  &  special  derice,  whereby  the  plajcr  can  subdue  the  tone  of  the  piano  so 
that  It  will  not  wake  a  sleeping  inTalld  in  the  next  room,  and  jet  the  piano  Is  Dot  mada 
dntiib,  but  a  light  singing  tone  is  preserred,  the  action  and  "feel  ~  of  the  keys  are  nnchAOged, 
and  the  wear  o(  practice,  luth  on  InBtrument  and  one's  nerves.  Is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Oo  any  of  your  nelghborH  disturb  you,  day  or  night,  practising  I  Write  us  lu  conSdence  til 
About  It,  gidng  address,  and  wo  will  send  them  printed  matter  alraut  our  Soft.Stop.  Bet(«F 
•till.  Investigate  our  claims,  bay  one  yourseir,  and  tben  abow  It  to  your  nelghlwr.  Set  tba 
example  younelt. 

WK  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL,  piano  to  be  returned  at  our  expense  for  railway  freight* 
b  ways  If  it  prove  nnsatisfaolory  on  trial  In  yonr  home.    Dbtance  makes  no  diflereuce. 
He  or  2,000  rulles  are  no  more  obst«c1ee  to  as  than  a  city  block  in  Boston.    Old  ploncw  tAken 
Lxehange  and  terms  oF  payment  to  suil  your  reasonable  oonmnlence. 
Un-poee  tllnatrnted  catalogue  mailed  free. 

IVERS  t>.  POND  PIANO  CO., 

Masonic  Temple,  183-186  Tremont  Street,  Boston.  Mass 

OL'K    (.ATSfcT    VTYLRtt    CAN    BK    BKKN     AT 

11  rhMtBUiniTMi,  l-wl.Lr)i.hl.,    I  Vllll.ll- WKUl.ElS-BsV^'i 

I,  W  tut  ITU  Strwl,  It**  Tart,  ud  ItMhnuol. 
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LLCOCK 

POROUS    PLASTERS. 


t 

^^^  Allcock's  Porous  Plasters  are  the  only  reliable  plasters 
^^|er  produced.  Fragrant,  clean,  inexpensive,  and  never  failing; 
^Hpy  uilly  meet  all  the  requirements  of  a  household  remedy,  and 
HBould  always  be  kept  on  hand. 

Br  For  the  Relief  and  cure  of  Weak  Back,  Weak 

Muscles,  Lameness,  Stiff  or  Enlarged  Joints, 
Pains  in  the  Chest,  Small  of  the  Back  and 
around  the  Hips,  Strains,  Stitches,  and  all  local 
Pains  Alloook's  Porous  Plasters  are  unequalled. 

Beware  of  imitations,  and  do  not  be  deceived  by  misrepresen- 
tation. Ask  for  ALLCOCK'S.  and  let  no  solicitation  or  explana- 
tion induce  you  to  accept  a  substitute. 


AND  DOUBLY  USEFUL  inTLE  IMSmOBIEirT  FOR  UDLES. 


Duplex"  Elegtro-Mabnetic  Curler  and  Crimper. 


1>  U  Ibc  roMptrfrtrl.  rB^tY^irnl.  urAd  uid  rfffrMn  Uttlclollin , 

of  flipFTlor  AMli»libiia  UutruTril^oiicCrninper,  ud  botti  n 

duOH  wonlerf qUt  plouiaa  aul  ruUmublE  ronulu.    with  tu  Bid  (h 


4  tl0lQ«  ElKtro-HM^'" 


OF  »u  octLcns. 


- itun,  BrnrfBll*  In  oprnDnn,  una  k(iuira» 

IV-  MONET  KKFl'MDED  IV  XOrAS  RKTKBttntnD.  JB 

tt]m  tar  atlv  Iv  tta*  iMdbw  ilnw  •■T  •nd  ttaej  (rooda  titAm  noanltr.  bal  tf  bm  oMituhlc  In  nor  HdaMr. 

•m  nuO  R  to  SBr  kddna.  poirMM.  nannmlu  Mt*  dgUrnr.  on  main  of  anr^  or  An  for  Jl  _R«i>t>  br 

CO.,  »W  »™*M6  K«i»  Toifc  _       _         Aa«B  wuled  t«  "-   — " >-  "~— 

fcwliM.  BelM  »nrBp8ti«M««,   IftirMil  popnlf.   Mow  migml  wma. 


7HabU  V. 


Eflpanol? 


P&rlai-VoaB  Fraaoat 


Pttlato  Itoliaco  ? 


IN    TEN    AV^EEKS 

Dr.  Richard  S.  Rosenthal's  Meisterschaft  System, 

levD  In  •>i>»Ie  awnil)'  dlbe  !4)umlih,  >Vieab.  ILtUu  ar  Owmu, 
Sp<vlB>rB  C-opr,  SpBBlBlii  Prcnrlii  Ovraun  or  ItallsD,  Sfi«. 


MEISTERSCHAFT  PUBLISHING  CO.,  299  Waihington  St..  Botten-j 

^  WILLIAM   P.  ATKIN, 

^^B        Boole,    Job    axLO.    ITe-^>7-ms&'9Q  3^      ~^ 
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Dboocbbb  ISth,  UPQ, 

nf— M^  Wtokoft,  Skamans  ft  BBTxraoT,  S27  Broadway,  Nbw  York. 

Gkntlkmcn  :  You  ask  me  what  I,  as  a  newspaper  man,  think  of  the  Remlnfton 
TTpewriter. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  Remington  as  compared  with  other  machines,  I  can  saj 
nothing,  for  the  fact  is  that  I  know  no  other  machine.  For  the  last  fifteen  years  I 
hare  dictated  to  a  typewriter  operator  an  ayerage  of  two  hours  dally,  doing  the 
work  sometimes  at  home,  but  more  frequently  in  one  or  another  of  the  typewriting 
ofllcee,  of  which  every  large  building  now  has  one  or  more ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact, 
but  one  of  which  I  am  perfectly  positiTe,  that  during  these  years,  writing  ffoJumw 
dafly  for  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  New  York  Herald,  the  Brooklyn  KagU^  the 
Boston  Journal,  and  other  important  papers,  I  haye  noTer  happened  to  dictate  to  an 
operator  using  another  machine. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  could  say  anything  stronger  in  favor  of  the  RemlngfeQii 
than  this,  which  shows  that  it  is  the  machine  used  where  the  real,  steady,  haidt 
practical  work  is  done. 

1  do  not  know  that  you  want  me  to  say  anything  coneerning  the  value  of  the 
typewriter  to  newspaper  and  business  men,  for  nowadays  live  business  men  who  do 
not  use  one  are  curiosities.  I  can  say  that  in  my  own  business  I  have  made  at  least 
990,000  in  the  last  ten  years,  which  I  could  not  have  made  without  the  typewriter, 
for  the  manual  labor  of  writing  out  half  my  work  with  pen  and  ink  would  have 
been  impossible  to  me,  or  to  any  one  else. 

The  simiile  fact  that  a  two-colunm  type-written  newspaper  letter  weighs  so 
little  that  it  goes  through  the  mafls  for  two  cents,  while  a  pen  and  ink  copy  of  the 
same  letter  requires  six  cents  postage,  saves  me  at  last  fifty  dollars  a  year;  in  other 
words,  the  saving  in  postage  pais  half  the  cost  of  my  machine  every  y^ar,  and  thai 
is  but  the  least  of  its  advantages  in  these  days  when  newspaper  and  magasjne 
editors,  and,  perhaps,  some  business  men,  rarely  take  the  trouble  to  read  a  contri- 
bution, or  a  letter  that  is  not  type-written.    Very  truly  yours, 

Pmup  G.  HuBSRT,  Jr. 


I 
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^^V  AUSTIN,  TEX.  in 

hMAM  va&  ftbrupl  pTMliiloee,  will  fono  a  norel  ud  kttncUre  tAktOMOOonttiiiK 
nowhon  elm  In  Texas.  When  to  tb««o  attTBcClanB  In  &ddi!d  nbundiiut  aud  rumuDer- 
atlTe  emplojment.  It  \a  betlered  that  the  toirn  will  spcoitlly  dnw  togother  a  largo 
popntatlon. 

As  I4>  the  kind  at  mannractare  that  oonld  be  prolltsblT  Intradnoed  at  Austin. 
cotton  Is  the  flrat  to  BosicBHt  ItselL  Teioa  is  Lbe  larKBBt  coltOD -p rod nctng  Slate  in 
the  Colon,  Ibeprseent  rear's  crop  being  eatlDiated  at  I.TW.KU  b&len.  The  political 
ocooumUt  would  aar  at  onre:  "If  Texas  Bods  abundant  and  rcmuneraUve  emplor- 
mentfor  Ita  Ubocand  capital  In  producing  cotton,  yihj  not  continue  to  produce  cot- 
ton, and  leave  lbe  work  of  manufaotnrtng  to  nylons  less  favored  by  nature  1 "  This 
tH  pertectlf  true  upon  Kenerai  principles,  bat,  like  tnanr  geaeral  propoeltiODa.  it 
leaTea  ttaporlant  clementa  of  the  question  out  of  account.  Texas  docs  not  Bod 
einploTiDonC  for  all  Its  talwr  la  tbe  prodnctioo  of  oolloo.  nor  al  prcseot,  in  adt  other 
Tot'Ation.  The  prejudloee  and  fanoiea  of  people  plaj  a  more  important  part  tn 
Qcxmamle  qumtlons  than  Is  UBuallr  axalgDed  to  them.  Hero,  as  el M where  In  tbe 
South,  Ibere  Is  great  luck  of  acceptable  etoplomecit  tor  woroen.  It  Is  hardly  posatble 
[o Induces  white  American  womui  to  work  at  snj- emplajueDt  which  Is  renarded 
BB  the  proper  occapatlon  of  nenroes.  Call  this  feclinK  irrational,  sail  It  absurd,  call 
It  what  roa  plesee.it  eilsta.lt  Is  a  tsct,  snd  mast  be  taken  Into  socouni  in  on; 
eoonomlo  calculations.  In  no  part  of  the  country  do  so  Toaaj  roang  women  rtow 
np  In  Idleness,  and  in  frtTolaasaod  rrcHUesa  vocations,  even  of  tbe  class  that  can 
iU  aflbrd  to  wute  their  ttme.  as  at  the  3oatti.  Tbe  reeling,  bom  of  slavery,  that  all 
laborls  detrradlBg.  Ii  poBslngsway.  The  feeling  that  association  with  colored  peo- 
ple in  desrsding  sliii  rules  with  Iron  swsr.  eepeclallj'  among  women,  wbo  ar«  mors 
Busccptlble  to  such  prejudjcea  than  men.  It  la  for  tbls  reasou  that  womeo  will 
accept  no  eoiployment  whicb  seems  to  place  them  on  a  level  with  the  colored  race. 
Fnmlsh  light  and  acceptable  employment  which  white  women  can  uodertake  with- 
out any  feeling  of  social  degrodntion.  and  you  would,  without  diverting  any  tabor 
from  the  cotton  culluro,  set  thousands  of  hands  busy  which  would  otherwise 
Miasin  idle. 

It  is  not.  o(  course,  supposed  that  any  hnl  tKc  coarser  and  heavier  grades  of 
goods  could  be  msnafactored  here  to  advantage,  or  these  to  an  citent  beyond  the 
anpply  of  the  home  demand.  To  this  extent  the  manufacture  coald  undoabtedly  bo 
oonduclM  with  proBL  Mr.  David  A.  Wells  states  the  annnul  cotiHnmptlon  of  cotton 
goods  tbrouzboat  the  United  Slates  at  about  II  pounds  per  head  of  the  population. 
Bpppose  the  people  of  Tcias  to  consnme  10  pounds  per  bead  o(  suoh  gmdes  as  could 
be  made  here.  This  would  require  sometblng  like  29.000,009  poonds  of  colUm  per 
year  and  would  give  employment  to  some  SOO.rao  spindles. 

A  mill,  letussayot  30.000  sptodlcs.  producing  coarse  goods,  lay  No.  S2  yam 
would  make  about  two  and  one-half  pooods  per  week  for  each  spindle,  being  SO.OIIO 
ponndspfT  week  tor  the  mllL  On  this  qaantlty  of  goods,  if  maoufaetured  at  the 
North,  the  freight  coramisaiDns  and  charges  could  hardly  be  less  than  one  cent  per 
pound,  and  the  same  on  the  Snished  goods  sent  back  to  Teias.  making  (1.000  per 
week,  which  would  of  itself  bea  good  profll  on  the  Investment.  Tbe  halt  at  IhU 
sum,  or  s  smaller  fraction,  would  make  the  difference  between  a  profit  and  a  loso. 
In  the  flerce  competitlDn  whioh  is  sncb  a  consplfruoas  cbanctn-istlc  of  modem 
trade,  con  it  be  for  a  moment  supposed  tbsl  so  wide  a  margin  of  ptoOt.  in  addition 
to  the  advantage  of  water  power,  could  fall  to  attract  cotton  maautscture  U>  Texas 
to  Urn  extent  of  supplying  its  own  wants. 

It  most  be  remembered  that  the  cotton  mannfactnre  is  no  untried  experiment  at 
tiM  south,  colloii  mills  ttring  in  active  and  successful  operr^tlou  in  Georgia.  Ala- 
bama. North  and  Soutb  Carolina.  Ten neseee  and  Kentucky.  The  two  millsal  Nash 
TlIle.Tenn.,  are  operated  by  steam  and  profess  to  lie  doing  a  profllable  busLoesa. 

On  another  ground  the  extreme  south  boa  a  decided  advantage  over  the  extreme 
north  as  regards  mannfacturlng.  Subsislenoe  is  less  expensive,  especially  In  tbe 
Items  of  fuel  and  clothing,  and  ptolectlon  from  the  Inclemencies  of  tbe  weMher .  At 
the  soulb.  In  summer,  clothing  Is  a  supcrflQltT,  worn  only  In  conformity  to  conTDn- 
tlonal  usage,  no!  at  all  tor  oomfort.  WhOe  at  the  north  fuel  and  comfortable  hous- 
ing are  essenllal  to  life  in  winter :  here.  toel.  except  for  cooklnR.  can  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  a  Duc'-BSity.  aud  the  most  Indllttarent  shelter  from  the  elements  Is  sutll' 
otent  tor  rmnto'  I,  The  advantage  Id  these  llams  of  eipeose.  to  an  economical 
•rarklBg  family  cannot  be  less  than  Sflydcllare  per  annum  and  would  more  oom- 
tonily  rasch  one  hundred.  A  simitar  advantage  pertains  to  tbe  manntncturer  In 
being  rollrred  of  I  he  necessItT  of  heating  bis  mills  durtag  tbe  wlnler,  which  Is  no 
tsenntfderahle  Item  ot  etpense 

Hera  we  may  pans*  lo  notice  an  Impreaslna  latterly  b 
that  mter  power  has  no  advantage  in  point  ol 
ably  wt  forth  b|  Hr.  Edward  Atklmion.  th^eialaentpolitloKX  • 
Mdal  snentlst.  ml.TOWOpW.  cotliin  mill  architect,  oven  iii-v  c**.**"  1 
Uwosnt  uealgoapel.  8omainaoiiractunMaftitnVbtt.i;&icAx  iM«*n^ 
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Theaoatof  wKler  tor  wBtoriiowiir mar.  In*  certain  ruDgli  mbm.  fa* 
■mpand  with  the  omX  of  fuel  for  ■leam  poirer.  whiah  would  bere  bo  from  twnulj' 
iDthlrtT'llredotlan  peraoaum  per  borao  powDT,  depeodinii  upon  the  capAolt;  ot 
~ia  an^ach  The  ooat  of  chlmbeys.  boUera.  cntdnee.  engl&D  houae.  boUsr-boiue.  eta., 
rwet  wonid  tn  tbla  oaae.  be  twice  aa  Rreat  as  the  mat  al  wheali^  wbeel- 
1  U«b  fall  being  ftionble  to 
OD.  The  ilema  of  malnteiiaiice,  attendsDoc  deprodatlon.  In- 
Id  tbe  case  of  ■team  power. 
The  manafactore  of  woollea  goodfl  in  Texaa  would  be  ooatrolled  hy  the  same  coQ- 
dlilons  aa  that  of  cotton.  Texas  prodacoa  IBorSdmilliaD  poTindBor  woollen  per  ao' 
num.  The  demand  for  woollen  Rooda  In  Texas,  tboogh  probahly  not  ap  lo  the  aver- 
age of  all  the  st&Uia.  ooKhl  certainly  to  call  for  half  this  amount,  whloh  could  be 
ouuiufaccured  here  with  the  samo  margla  of  pniOt  as  In  the  caae  of  cotlniL 

Thaenormoaadetaand  foi  paperexlatlOK  in  all  civtllKcd  oommiuiltie*.  tbe  wide 
ranseof  outerlala  arallable  In  tta  mannfactare.  It«  welsht  and  the  oonasqaent  ex- 
pjnse  of  long  tranaportatlaa,  point  lo  it.  as  likely  to  conanme  a  Urge  amount  of 
power.  Tbe  iraters  of  tlui  Colorada  in  low  atasea  ore  of  oryatai  cleameaa.  and 
nuinBaoC  icreat  volume,  entirely  free  trotn  sedlnieht,  break  out  in  the  immediate 
vIolBlty  of  tae  propoaed  dam.  So  that  the  blsber  IntroduoUon  of  the  blither  Kradei 
of  p^iermuiufsature.  wbloh  deprads  ao  largely  npoD  the  purity  of  waur.  mlgbt  be 
looked  for  at  no  dlttant  day. 

Next  to  textile  and  Bbrons  mannfactnrea,  and.  perhapa,  more  properly  before 
Ibem.  oome*  flour,  a  heaTycomoiudlty.  which  does  not  bear  tranaportMlon  for  long 
dlatanoea.  The  freight  on  a.  barrel  of  floor  trom  MInneapolla  or  8L  I«ui>  lo  Texaa 
would  be  a  handsome  proflt  do  IU  nianufaotore-  Flour  mill*  will,  like  papw  millii 
(uually  run  nlgbt  and  day.  A  fair  product  for  a  large  mill,  by  modern  methoda.  Is 
three  Darrela  per  day  per  faorae  power.  To  supply  tbe  present  population  of  Texaa 
would  require  some  T.ja)  horreU  per  working  day.  eatlmatinx  the  consumption  at  a 
barrel  a  head  of  population  peranoum.  This  would  call  tor  I.9UU  horse  power, 
night  and  day.  etjulv&lent  to  fkOOD  horse  power  10  bourauday.  There  are  now 
namerou*  flour  mills  in  the  state,  all  operated  by  Bt«am .  The  cost  Ot  ateam  power 
foriDaklDg  flour  Is  from  six  to  ten  oents  per  barrel  Thialsaamall  sum  tnoarapari- 
Bon  with  Uteoost  of  a  barrel  of  flour,  but  it  Isaufllalent  todlrert  trade.  It  amounts 
to  tram  sixty  to  one  hundred  dollars  s  day  on  K  thousand  barrel  mill.  Sucbamlll. 
the  lerms  proposed  bere.  would  make  a  proflt  when  a 
would  continue  to  run  in  a  condilion  of  the  market  that 
lo  atop.  The  wheat  crop  of  1)S8  was  about  half  enough  to 
■npplr  the  demand  as  given  above.  The  wheat  cT«p  of  northern  Toias  has  Ihcreaeed 
■rsatly  In  tbe  last  two  years,  and  promises  soon  (fl  greatly  eioeed  the  demand.  Tbe 
wheat  is  said  to  be  of  exoettent  quality,  making  floor  well  auited  to  preeerratlon  In 

Manufaoluree  of  textile  fabrics,  paper  and  floor  belnic  oatabllshed,  a  mnltlcude 
otenbardinale  Industries  will  quickly  fotlaw.  TbereareorerJOO  raHetiesoI  wood 
Indixenous  to  Texas,  few  trees  attaining  groat  sUe.  but  many  possessing  In  an 
etolnenl  dsKree  qualities  valnable  In  tbe  arts—atraBinh.  hardness,  flnenuss  ot  grain, 
Busoeptltilllly  lo  polish.  durabUily-quBJlUes  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  furnl- 
tnre.  wheels,  carriages,  nKricnltural  machinery  and  Implements,  tool  handle^  spoolt, 
bobbins,  ahuttlrs.  and  innumerable  articles  of  dally  use. 

Wherever  at  tbe  nortti.  an  organltatlon  baa  been  eff^ted  tor  tbe  devoloproont 
of  a  water  power,  the  euhaaoement  In  the  value  qf  land  oonsequent  upon  the  popa- 
Utton  drawn  together  by  the  Indnalrles  to  be  established  has  been  regarded  >a  a 
I  lading  element  of  proflt  In  lAe  enWrprtse.  This  profit  the  pro}ectDrs  haveaoucht 
to  avail  themselves  by  purchaalns  large  tracts  of  land  In  the  violulty.  This  was  the 
procedure  al  Lowell.  Hsnchester,  LAwrenoe,  Holyoko,  Turners  Falls.  Blddeford, 
Lewbtun,  and  other  wat«r  powers  In  New  )i:agland.  Tbla  has  usually  turned  out  to 
be  tbe  beat  paying  part  of  tbe  enterprise,  but.  In  do  case  have  tbe  promoters  ot  tbe 
■Blerprlse  realised  more  than  a  small  traction  ot  the  total  Incnaso  of  value.  Thirty- 

m  years  ago  the  land  on  which   UlnneatioliB  la  built,   then  a  part  of  tfaelWt 
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^^tealUng  Indian  Keservatlon,  was  opened  to  pre-emption  and  became  the  iiropertj  ^^H 

^HCsetDers,  at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre.     It  msy  safely  beafllnnixl  that  the  ^^H 

^Hiranty  sqiuiremUeBunaudcmbraulag  and  surroundlog  the  falln  ot  .-41- A o tinny  ^^H 

^HMUMtnowbepurDhaied  tor  two  hundred   mUllons  of  dolUrs     Noolty  would  ^^H 
•rvr  biva  gnm  up  at  the  Falls  of  at  Anthony  had  It  not  been  tor  the  development 
cflbe  waierpowwaodeetabllihoient  of  Indnatriea  tb-re    Tbis  served  to  Mart  tlie 
^ty,   The  water  power  aod  ludustrlee  dependent  on  1.  are  now  eattrely  otbt- 
■OMOWed  by  the  eammncla]  tnteieale  ot  the  place.    The  improver*  et  the  water 

I       aowaroMalttM  but  a  triaina  share  ot  the  (reineadausiDareaseQC*«L<i««)bMir  ^ 

L_HMB$Mtbadtulert«klag.   Tbey  plonghwl  thai  other*  ratgbt  raan.    ^»*«'^'¥VS.  •" 

^^H«tu  Itw  pnMMlen  of  the  onterinise  are  Ue  Us  MT«riot  »>»•  *"?™i"S;SS!.  ^^1 

^^^m^buiti  bU  tbe  advantages  oonaoquent  tlpoa  tbe  enbauosmc^  ^^wjyfa  ^^H 


^^^^^  RAILROADS,  ETC. 

CmCAOO,  MILWAUKEE  ft:  ST.  P4DL  RAILWAY. 

EUactrlo  lighted  Bud  Btcam  heated  resllbuled  trafna.  with  Wmllaijhoiuo  air 
flgusla.  belwaen  Chicag:o.  St.  Paul,  and  MlnncapallB  dallf. 

Througb  parlor  cara  on  dar  trains  betwoeu  Chloago,  3L  PanI  and  HlDne«potl& 

Kleclrlo  lighted  and  itsam  heat«d  vestlbuled  trains  between  Chirano.  Ooaoolt 
Bluffk.  aod  Oinab*  dailr- 

Tbroush  Pullman  TEBtlbutad  alMpIng  cats  dally  belweDn  Chlcajto,  the  TelloW' 
■Uoe  Park.  Toooma.  and  Portland.  OreROQ, 

Solid  vc^Ubnled  iralna  dailr  botween  SL  Paul.  HlniwapoU^  ud  Kansaa  CltT 
Tta  the  Uedrick  route. 

Tbniiiiib  Pullman  Bleepioit  n&re  daily  between  St.  Louie,  SU  Paul,  and  Minnoap- 

FlnoBt  dining  cara  In  tbe  world. 

The  bectPullroan  sleeper*.   Electric  reading  lamps  in  bertha. 

I*l*e  thouBaod  seven  hundred  milea  at  road  to  DllDolt.  tVisconaln.  Iowa.  Minne 
■abk  UlHaoorl.  South  Dakota,  aod  Nortb  Dakota. 

KreTTthlQE  Brst  dasL    Flnt-Claas  people  lutroniza  flfBt-cliua  line*. 

Ttoket  agvcits  every  whera  hU  tickets  over  the  Cblcii^D,  Hilwaakeo&  SU  Paol 
BallwKT.  ^___ 

AN  EXCLUSIVELY  VESTIBULE  LINE 

The  Ohio  ft  Hiniaslppl  Rallwrn;  niiu  tour  lolid  TeaUbule  Crain*  each  way  dally 
between  CincIsDaU  and  A..  Lonit  without  change,  permlttlns  all  classra  ol  piuaen- 
ger*  to  OGCupr  tha  vaaUbala  can  wlUunit  extra  oharBC. 

It  la  the  ODly  road  nuuiiiw  a  paaaenger  tralo  between  Cincinnati  and  SL  Loula 
notwtlhstAndlnR  the  •dvcmaementa  of  oompetlnr  linea. 

The  nmuliig  time  la  leas  than  ten  boor* ;  eailty  made  over  it*  etntlght  track  and 
■olid  road  bed. 

The  Ohio  Be  Hlaalaslppl  Railway  Is  the  best  and  qaiekest  line  between  St.  Louis, 
and  LoniirlUe.  and  between  Loularille  and  dnclnaaU. 

Pollman  BnOst  aleeplng  cars  are  run  by  this  Uno  tietween  ^t.  Loais  and  Wash- 
InstAii,  BaltUnore.  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  aod  between  ClnelDnatl 
snd'LoiiIsville.  Memphis  and  New  Orleans.  Aak  for  tlckcla  ria  "O  ftM.Ry,"  for 
saleatofflces  ot  connectlns  lines  East.  West,  North  and  Boutb.  J,  F.  Barnard. 
Preaident  and  Getieral  Maaager;  W.  B.  Shattuc,  OeDeral  PsBsenger  Agent. 


Tbi  Okasd  View  Hotel,  Jackaonrllle.  Fla.,  le  opened  to  the  pubUc  tor  II 


MAP  or  IHK  UNITBU  STATES. 

. le  Map  of  the  United  States,  moiutsd  and  enttable  for  office  or 

noDM  nae.  Is  lamed  by  the  Bitrlinirton  mate.  Coiriea  will  be  given  tree  when  tt  can 
be  done  wtthoul  expenaetor  traoimlfsion  ;  or  tbey  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on 
raeelpt  ot  di  cente  In  p«tage  by  P.  8.  Buatla.  (lenl  Pass.  Agent.  C,  B.  &  Q.  H.  R., 
Cbkago,  IIL ^_ 


eation  of  purity  in 


T    of    tl 


le  metliodB 
__  _lopted  to  adolteral  "     ■         -  ■        ■  -      ■ 

•,  that  it  la  often  very  d ._   . _- — „.   , 

sttiole  1^  food.  With  W.  Baker  ft  Co.'b  Breakfast  Oocoa,  honevar,  no  sneh  dllB- 
onl>7  ariassi  tor  It  le  produoed  from  the  finest  cocoa  seeds  (oily,  excloelvely  by 
meouBlotl  prooesaes.  and  aa  do  chemioala  whatever  are  naed  la  its  prepanttion,  au 
poaalbllltT  of  Impurity  Is  avnided.  Theresult  lathat  W,  Baker  ft  Co.'i  Breakhst 
Ooooa  la  nMexnefled  In  MilQblllty.  and  la  not  appro«LChrd  in  tmrlty  by  any  slmUar 
prodoflt  In  the  market,  and  it  allU  remams,  as  far  over  one  hundred  years  past,  tlie 
■tandard  of  purity  and  elOeUence,  and  the  moat  healthy  and  nntrltJve  cocoa  In  the 

A  CXlMMUN-aRNSK  REMEDY. 
it  curattves  what  you  want  Is  something  that 
lo  do  yonn— a  rvmedy  that  will  give  yon  no  In 

. .  _-'  baslneas.   Such  a  remedy  le  Allcock's  I'orous  _  ._ 

■•  purely  vegelaUe  and  ahaolotely  bannleas.    Tbey  reqnlre 

-—  —   -—-_.-..   .._  _,g(  (^  cold.    Their  bsUdd  does  not  I 

Jet  be  FUrcd  while  hard  at  workL    They 
f .    .!->.... .    J.^ 

ibem  with  grsM  henollt. 


da  III  work 

no  elunge  of 
lolertere  wltli 

L     T' 

moat  dshcali!  person  of  either  » 


atrJ'.  C.  iMUfU.  CaUkin.  ." 
^tnterni  i' 


Nbw  YfiBK.  Doc  la.  USD. 

1  I  nm  glad  that  I 
I'  In  In  my  life. 


i 


IfOW  IB  THE  TIMS  TO; 

Thx  b«st  tndlomtloD  of  wbst  tbU  periodica]  I 
doriDg  the  comlns  rearfa  what  It  soconspllabBd' 
one  whlcb  tuu  no  parallel  In  periodica]  UtentaK 

In  the  uDDOanoemeDt  which  McompajitM 
Septflmbcr.  1880.  the  editor  mnde  the  hiUowil 
which  ho  Bhonld  condnot  thU  periodical : 

"  It  BtuUl  oontlnoe  to  be.  bo  far  (u  laj  eflt 
tlRiDB.  in  which  topics  of  comtnandiDB  lalenatt 
action  ahsll  be  discaased  by  reprceonMtlre  wil 
■uLhoriiT  with  them.  While  the  Rktixw  ahal 
wbtoh  the  mlDd  of  the  world  iB  divided— Ita 
rnkterial  to  BsslBt  them  [o  arriving  U  latelllgenl 
to  the  abloBt  ftdvoca'es  or  exponente  of  both  sh 
thoft  continue  to  he  a  cornprehenBlTe  reAex  ot 
the  dajr.  uid  of  tte  moat  Important  actliitisB  In 

Nollcehow  thiapromLiehaabeeDfatBlled,  "t 
EDetteh^epeaklnK  world.  Mr.  Oladstone  end  Mr, 
In  JnniuiTT.  Tber  were  foUowod  bf  Mr.  R  Q.  I 
tOT  HorriU.  tranter  of  the  Morrill  BUI;  Mr.  McB 
Mr.  BreclElnridKB,  Sir  Richard  Cartwright  and  ( 
bj  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Mr.  Qladstone.  Blebop  PotI 
Jostice  Bradley,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  ( 
Incladlng  a  nnmberot  dlstingulBhed  women. 
Mr.  EdiBon.  Mr.  WeHtinghoiuB  and  Sir  WlUlaia 
question  ot  the  Llmitatlona  of  the  Speakership  hi 
Speaker,  the  Hon.  T.  B.  Reed,  and  his  predecea 
Jno.  O.  Carlisle,  as  veil  as  by  Ibe  famona  X, 
Commons,  and  Professor  James  Bryce.  Mr.  Pal 
ley  have  discussed  from  dUrerent  standpolnta  I 
The  Question  of  strikes  has  been  discussed  on  b 
(in  CorMn  :  post-oSlce  and  telegraph  matters  | 
mastor-Qeneral,  and  NorviD  Green.  President  ( 
the  drama  by  Walter  Damrosch  and  Charles  VI, 
treated  by  Oulda.  Madame  Adam,  Marian  Harl) 
ObM,  Mai  O'Rell,  Mnk  CHrapbeU-Praed.  Oall  I 
Or.  W.  A.  Hammond.  Dr.  H.  C.  McCook,  Proef 
A.  MUes  and  othera. 

Among  othor  features  nhlcb  illustrate  the  ^ 
to  secure  the  tIowb  of  recognised  aathoritles  ot 
mentioned  the  followlog  oontributlons :  "Th^ 
Andrew  aarnegle  ;  "The  New  Method  Of  Tl 
Baiton,  the  Oovemorof  Massaohnsetts  andtU 
Doctrine  of  State  Rights,"  by  Jathraon  DaTfl 
Industries."  by  Knatoa  WIman  :  "  Dlsotpttne  I 
"The  Ptoa  for  Eight  Hodts.-  by  Matt«T-Wa 
Q«nnany."  by  Oswald  Ottendorfer :  "  Wbat  8U 
Roger  a  Mills :  "The  Mlsdisippl  Floods,'  I 
Signal  Bureau ;  "Why  DItles  are  Badly  i 
Cbalrmaaof  the  FaaeoCC  Investigating  OMnnj 
Oodkin  :  "  Railway  Men  tn  Polities,"  by  tl 
of  Greater  Britain.' "by  Sir  ObarlMj 
OoTemor-Ooneral  ot  Canada.  Sub* 
Amkucax  RwvntK.a'Eart.  Vith  8tn 


lies,"  by  th«  Hm 
IbarlMjRjQn 
Hubl^^^l 

>StIM^^H 


SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 


TvOITTHa  ta  the  pnbllo  this  tniot  rarieir  at  Ssn  AntontDaniIherad*antBg«iL,tilie 
fuel  Bhould  Qrst  bo  mentioD«<t  add  tboron^hlr  liuprnafled  upoa  Ihe  minds  of  tho 
ratdor  ihaf  anonHno  to  tht  afftdal  nen*ufl  (vtunu.  U  it  Iht  lorottt  eita  fit  Ttjtit, 
lMviaK&populatlonof3S.WI,  oXGlnaivooftbe  military  popnUtlon.  whlcTi  Bmoonta 
UlUnO,  maklus  tliatoMlpDiiiiUUaDlI.lSI.  This  is  amllj  i,WO  more  people  Uun 
IhaC  or  uijr  other  Toxaa  City. 

There  b  DO  oilier  city  In  the  country  ao  favorably  Bitiuiled  KCOKrtkphlokllj  M 
8ui  Antoolo.  aod  thiAadTantajfe&loDB  laeufflclent  to  ni&ke  her  tbe  metropollB  of 
the  Soothwtwt  when  the  vast  oonntry  that  aarruunda  her  la  derelopod.  Ban  Anto- 
nio Is  the  Oale  City  to  the  Republic  ot  Mexico,  and  the  reMplontot  the  larseatahare 
of  the  prodtable  trade  witb  that  country.  Travel  aa  well  aa  trade  between  the  two 
oounlrtea  in  steadily  lacrooalDg.  and  all  thla  rosults  in  Bnanrtal  gain  for  the  Alami 
City.  The  conunandlDB  position  occupied  by  Sao  Antooloiarecotrnliod  by  the  Hexl- 
ean  KOTernment  by  taakluK  cbia  the  Bt«tloD  at  the  Meiloui  Cooaul  bavins  oharge 
of  the  entire  trootler  between  Teiaa  and  Moiico. 

San  Anlonlo  is  the  Qnandol  centre  as  well  ai  tbo  buaEnesa  ccaCre  of  the  vast 
trlbuiarr  oouatn'. 

The  cUoute  Is  perfect. 

ThesollisfcaiileBjid  proUDo. 


I  cheap. 

e  wttfali 


labor. 


BogTeataTarieCy  of  products  oi 
A  yield  Is  larse  and  the  prlcea  always  romunomtlve, 
Ufu  \t  a  luxury  io  a  laud  where  the  sun  shlnea  every  day. 
There  an  obaooea  fur  a  poor  n 


t  hope  to  Ond  Io  older 


The  eoontrr  la  advanclnK  and  property  ralnea  are  IncreaslDK. 
The  vast  and  varied  lesourcca  of  tbe  conotry  ace  yet  lo  bo  de*Bloped. 
A  Dian  oan  make  a  livelihood  here  with  leae  labor  than  In  any  other  pari  of  tbo 
Uolled  8Uli». 

Unlike  Sootbem  C-allfomia,  It  doea  not  require  a  small  fortnna  lo  seonre  a  piece 


a  wealth,  nor  Mowd  the  poor  man  to  U 
e  aearoe,  and  If  you  don't  catoh  on  now  your  la 


Capital  doea  not  block  all  tbe  < 

Good  land  li  beeomlnK  d 
ebanoe  will  soon  be  Kooe. 

The  worker  recelvH  a  fair  compeiiaalloa  for  hla  labor,  and  the  "nutl<B'~  has  a 
IMd  (or  the  display  of  his  energy  aod  cnterpriae. 

The  wealth  of  tbe  rarmlnff  valleys.  Its  Brazing  lands,  and  lla  toreata  will  yet  bolld 
nil  a  great  and  proaperoua  country. 

There  la  health  in  every  brecie.  and  strentnh  and  viger  under  its  eloadieea  akiee. 
Tbe  settler  need  not  spend  a  lUe-Unie  In  telllns  tieea  and  KrubUng  out  slumpa. 
Vegetation  it  eo  rapid  that  In  two  yean  the  heme  Is  somninded  by  a  growth  of 
bees  and  shmbs  which  would  require  Ave  year*  to  develop  tn  aeotdoroUme. 

Bad  San  AnlvnloDo  other  advantsgea  to  recommend  It  to  the  oonalderatlon  of 
the  pnbUo,  the  fact  that  lU  cllmalc  la  nnsnrpaasad  and  the  haaltb-reatorlng  qnallUea 
otltabHatloo  ondliputed.  weald  makelt  parUcolarly  deatnsUe  jsa  a  place  ot  par- 
DUUMKt  realdenoa  (iltuatcd  on  tbe  bauka  of  one  of  the  moat  beauUlol  rlvent  la  the 
world,  ill  hundred  feet  above  tide  wat«.  which  la  Ibh  than  two  hundred  milea  dla- 
it  hUls  or  blsh  timber  to  break  the  balmy  breeaaa  of  Uie  gulf— borderiug 
teaot  Ibe  tropics,  with  the  least  varlatloB  of  the  tbermametor  tor  a 
irthe  taya  id.  pleasure-seeker  ar  pannaoeot  real- 
lity  Is  wltboat  a  rival.  With  an  aanoal  death  rata  of  (OurUMa  to  oaa 
tbamajorltyof  whom  were  helpleas  laTalhts  when  they  came  lwra,eom' 
nclial1«ui[>id  with  any  other  place  of  tt>.aoo  populatlan  on  thefaoeof  the 
addition  lo  being  the  rmon  ot  Invalids  from  the  uotdor  soctloua  of  tlie 
ontry,  therallPoad  hoepliala  are  localed  hrre.  and  many  dealha  occur  ihenln  that 
MuM  not  be  ubanted  til  the  dty.  dlsfies  wntrmotad  and  CBSUallMa  reaolUng 
n  many  Imtannd  havliiu  occurred  St  pointaon  dlAireDt  rooila  many  mile* 
.  Many  ctilunican  be  polntad  out  whocanw  bore  Id  wluU  was  Ihougbl  to 
la  lbs  taat  stage  of  iniliuunBry  dtseaae,  but  who  nuitdly  nwovered  un  ' 
:■  fooAd  bare.and  who  wiaely  detemilpod  u 
uaMund  feet.  Among  the  por*jns  alluded  to  8an  AatotvUa  ^»-'™'ww 
never  Ure  of  reiatloc  uvilr  n  " 

■,  ■>  fatal  la  naiiT  parts  d  Uui  «iuiin\ri.« 


GREAT  FALLS, 

MONTANA-3   INDUSTRIAL   CITT, 


PaRBONaeiunliklDE  tbe  m&p  or  the  itrut  North  west.  obKrrtiig  tliP  Kle*ntic  area 
of  liuid  within  lljIliDltauMl  luiowiD)t  how  tlio  gn»t  railroad  oorporatloiiB  of  the 
Wni  arc  oiaklDg  itrennoiu  elTorta  to  extimd  tboir  Itnes  Into  that  reidoa  to  obtain  a 
■hare  of  the  raat  profit*  whJch  have  hilberio  beeo  graspei  br  the  two  PadOc  land- 
Sranl  carpiinttlQDf.  laiiatBee  thai  Id  the  Dear  fatiir«.  somewhoni  near  midwaj  be* 
Iwoen  PUEot  SooimI  ttDd  MiDDoaota'a  qaarrettaB  tirlD  cttles.  there  will  be  ft  gretit 
llMitiifBotDrlns  oeatn  required  bT  the  neoowltloB  of  that  reKlon.  Such  a  citjr  to 
ftllAlD  ■QooeM  ought  to  bftT*  cbeftp  inotire  power,  ualimilod  aappllea  of  cheap  taoL 
ohMp  traatportatlaa  br  rollniada  ol  eft V  acceea  to  ttia  Tarloiu  iuIdIds  dietrlcu  in 
Ulftt  renloa,  u  mil  ae  to  the  wool  ralalag  and  asrieultural  ftreoa.  to  enable  the 
itaplee  ooaoected  therewith  to  be  dellrored  at  a  reaannable  rata  OD  tbe  eround  fir 
■DSnu&ctiirlns  porpoeet-  Taking  a  map  of  tbe  Norihwest  and  drawing  a  Udo  froui 
Poset  Sound  to  the  two  cities  meotloaad  It  will  be  found  that  sacb  central  point  a 
ncaewbera  to  Centiml  Montana.  A  critical  examination  of  not  oaly  this  part  of 
Hootfthft.  bat  Id  tact  the  whole  length  of  tbe  line  mentioned.  tHH  not  abow  a  dngle 
poliil  which  pomenee  the  above  reqnlaltee  In  mch  abnndance  aa  Groat  Fatli,  Hoa- 
(ftaa,  nor  Is  there  anr  place  which  la  attracting  more  attention.  Finn,  tcoia  capital- 
btftbT  tbe  aplendld  opportunllieBofhred  tor  InTMtment,  and,  aecond.  from  Iniml- 
KTftatB  ftt  large,  b;  tbe  great  amount  at  labor  rajnltod  hjr  the  gigantic  eoterpriwa 
bnllt  sad  btdldlDs  here. 

OnaboaaatslIeTelpralrle.  Rtretcblngfor  aboot  two  mllca  along  the  Missouri 
Blrer,  wbicb  at  this  point  Uaa  clear  ••  cryelal,  with  an  average  width  of  twelve 
hDBdrod  feet,  tbealta  of  Great  Falls  was  ehonen  about  five  rears  ago.  The  Sun 
fUrcr.  which  rises  Id  the  main  range  of  tbe  Rock;  Uonnlalna.  pafi  tribute  to  the 
Klaaoorl  on  the  west  side  of  the  city.  FYom  the  cit;  llmlls  no  ton  than  Ave  ranges 
of  monSlAlna  are  plalnl;  vliiible  from  the  «mo  point  of  obeervatlun.  At  Great 
Falls  commence  the  oulj  falls  to  be  found  along  tbe  vast  lenglb  of  tour  thousand 
mite*  of  the  Mlaaourl  River.  Wllhln  a  distance  often  mUe*  there  Is  a  tall  of  oror 
llTB  hundred  feet.  Including  Black  Eagle  Falls,  within  the  dtj  llinlU.  wbiire  a 
gna.CGO  dam  la  about  compleMd.  which  alone  fumlsbe*  three  time*  the  (olal  amoonl 
of  pownrat  Mloneapclla  Al  preaenl  Great  Falls  has  a  population  afbetweenllTB 
and  ill  Ihausftod.  but  on  aooount  of  It*  Iwlng  a  tnde  eontre  tor  an  ana  of  oomtrf 
iMBar  than  the  Kew  England  States  combined.  It  exhltrili  aotlvltjr  and  builneM 
•gual  to  an  Kaalem  Clt;  inanr  times  Its  slie. 

Nowhere  can  be  found  a  more  charaeterlatle  etample  of  marvelous  Western 
Crawtb  (ban  here,— having,  within  throe  jeara.  grown  from  aatage  village  nn til  it 
basaoqulred  all  theappolnlmimts  of  a  metropolitan  citj.  including  a  flne  publiu 
Ubcarr-buUiUng.  parks,  boulevarda.  street  railwavs.  sewerage  STslem.  water  workn. 
mNgnUlosnt  botels.  saw  lutlla.  flour  mills,  foundrlsa.  and  biuiklna  capital  to  Ita* 
•mount  of  a  mlttlon  dollara. 

WUhlB  the  dt;  Ilnilte  ata  tonnd  thick  depoalte  of  etaj  tor  brtek.  bIm  a  depoalt 
of  tan««DtlaclB;r  orertorlr  (Kt  In  Iblcknesa.  Ljlng  Immedlatelf  adjaonnt  are 
alao  Immense  lafer*  of  sand  stone,  proved  bf  use  to  be  the  beat  and  moel  omamrnlal 
building  material  In  Montana.  South  and  eut  at  tbe  eity  am  the  raft  arva*  of  Sand 
Coule*  and  Belt  CrMH  coal  DeMs.  Thex  are  each  ooonnoteit  hf  rail  witb  Great 
Falta.  The  eban>cter  of  Iba  ooal  furnlahoj  fomu  an  excellent  quality  of  coka.  and 
la  ths  best  loeonwtlTe  ouftl  In  tli*  West,  and  hsagtven  general  ■atUtaclloawbertTar 
luwd.  It  WBOwlaBseln  theeltleaof  Oreal  Falls.  Helena,  anil  Butte,  at  tbe  "  tAx^ 
*.  and  eielaslrelT  no  tl>«  IAmb. 
I,  as  br  WW  a*  tbe  Rad  IUw««  ■*-'^ 


^^BMU-  and  "BnetonMjJyMMBL^MHtf*  Buti 
^|ten  Cmatrai  Rail  way  H^^H^HBjfeBa.  ai 


IRViiliiiiliiifi 


^V^TBBQBMClTTOFTBKBUllIBROOUHTTOr  THK  KMPf  KI  STATC— SaFK  AXn  PROriT- 
^H  JIBUi  InVBSTUCNTS  I^JBCitrTTAUBtS.  AMD  CSEAPHOMBS  FOR  ETKRTBODV.— TUK 

^H         RicHmr  SoiiA.  ma  Chsapest  1m:ci)B,  tub  UestClimate.— Iwroved  Farus 

^r         roRSALB  AT  mov  t&OOTotlS.DOPBH  AcKC  ONTiioHJd  TUK  Host  Libsral.— Tub 

BLira  I.ANIIS  or  NAVAMto  NO  Lesb  8»rt  than  v.  s.  Bosoa,  ard  Pat  Docblb 

TBI  iBTEHBBT.—F'RBt  WATER.  EXKHITION  FKOM  TaIIES.  ARD  IilDKItAL  BOttCnCS 

ron  ALL  MAHcrACTOwn.— Caoiot  Location  fob  a  Cotton  Factori  akd  Odt- 
ton-Skbd  Oh.  Hills.— JoRBina  Uoubeh.  Bubinrm  Bix>ckb.  Opera  Hodhu. 

BBotbuandRisidrncibsNbededto  SrppLVTiiEbtcBKASUaDncAiCD.— Cor- 
aiCAVA  TBS  Ban  IjOcated  for  a  Oriat  Cm. 
be 


Bocnrrr.— As  a  rule,  our  people  are  thrlftr.  llbeml-mlniled  uid  lair-«bldtnK. 
It  la  l.he  unircrul  convicUon  ol  aJI  who  TlUt  us  tbftt  our  peopli 
—  "sblp.  oar  rcBourceB  tbe  grestest,  luid  our   prospecU  the  b 


K'bMplUbU.  oar  rcBourceB  tbe  grestest,  luid  our   prospecU  the  brJgbtMt  of  an; 
oonntrr  on  ewth. 

Accustomed  to  mcccsa.  eothiued  bj  01 


e  KTuufn  loipatienu  uid  nolhinK  wilBfiei  ub  save  the  moBt  rapid 
I  are  still  In  our  IntancT.  and  oever  In  tba  blatot;  ot  KnT  oountrr 
iportuoUlea  ottered,  either  to  bome^eekers  or  luTestor*.  tban  rt^ht 

iitbsutxl 

HIT.     ThSH 

6^1! 


ra  greiideropportuiiUJee  ottered,  either  t 

« In  lbs  beart  ol  middle  Teiaa.    RaUmada  are  belntc  rimstmcted.  oiLiee  an  ueius 

Jt,  mine*  are  being  opeood  and  mannfaclorlae  eslabllshod. 

AMU  AND  PopiTLATtOM.— MaTBiTO  OoDDtr  baa  ao  area  ot  over  UO  BQoare  mllal. 

I  ■l\tbsi>t  Kbioh  laauaontlbleotcalUTatioii.  Tettwo.tlilnl»ori)ioreta  prodocinK 
Jiiwt.  Theselaiidaarvof  a  TarietjataollBfUKl  Kroir  to  pcrfeoliou  aJmoet  STerr 
DdDot  known  to  tbs  United  Btatee— oorn.  oats,  wheat  and  cotton  are  planted  aid* 


mlKbt  omIIj  belncreBsGd  five-rold  If  on);   wc  bad  the  pequsL 

jr  tbe  blacka  about  seven  to  one.  and  benoe  tfae  race  proUem. 

wbleb  tbrealrna  so  serloiulj  In  some  aeetlMU,  hoB  no  tercon  here,  nor  erer  oan 
bare,  bocauaa  IhU  li  a  white  man's  constrr. 

Taxks-— Oar  coantT  la  oat  ot  debt  and  the  taxes  for  the  cotTBDI  lear  win  not  ex- 
oeod  Wo.  on  tbe  tllM. 

Cl.1MATK.-SUualed  ix  miles  rroni  tidx  water  our  olloiata  Is  dellRhtrnl.  stiff  aea 

■ . . . . while  our  soreresl   wlDi«n  seldom   pass  llie 

a  profltablj  and  pleasanUr  eleven 
expauaeot  (eediug  and  ibelteruuc 

riMREB.— Thoaicb  a  prairie  cvantf.  Nararro  Is  Interacted  bj  onroer 
ma,  all  ot  which  are  benrll]'  limbered,  and  every  DelAbtMriiood  Is  thus 
b  thoKTealr-* -■- — •* -"" -"   — '  "— -' -'  -   ' ■  - 


piled  wHb  theK'^atesC  Boundanoiof  firewood  and  lencfnK  al  Ibe  Toweet  possible 
eosL  Tbese  creeks  also  aSbrd  iraler  and  prolecUoo  to  stock.  Qood  well  waler  <^n 
ba  had  at  rrom  ID  to  U  reeU 

BcHootA  and  CliUBCHRS.— In  tbeae  no  3tat«  can  excel  us  Oor  pohUc  free  sohoals 
an  the  pride  oC  aU.  Teiaa  boaste  ot  tbe  enonnous  sum  of  tHW.OPO.CM  as  a  pennaiMat 
■cboolfund.  In  Navarro  CountT.ezdiuivaoI  the  cit7SGhoots.Ui(re  are  I.OAOolilld- 
ntn  and  135  teoohnrs  la  the  public  tree  schools,  and  lor  ererr  child  Uwra  Is  an  Inooma 
bom  tiie  State  of  tl.M  and  from  the  countr  of  n.n,  or  a  total  ot  tS.TS  per  milia. 
Oorskiana,  tbe  oonnty  aeat  ot  Navarro,  has  IJOO  ahlldren  and,  In  addition  to  tbe 
Stateapporlloonienlof  tg.O(iasbe  votes  tbe  aum  of  tli.DOO.  oiaklDKa  total  ornaoao 
a  reKT  for  sobool  purpose*.  The  Coteicsna  public  actaool  propertj  ooosista  ot  four 
laritefariek  bulldluBB.  with  ma«niBccnt  BreuDda.  estimated  to  be  worth  1100,000. 
We  also  have  numerous  private  schools,  and  amonit  these  a  spIeniUd  convent 

HBAI.TH.  that  Ktmteat  boon,  can  bere  lie  found  if  anywhere.  There  Is  no  local 
oaniefordlMaae  of  any  kind.  No  eotdemlo  has  erer  been  known  taer«.  and  phyal- 
dans  Bar  none  Is  Ukel;  toeiM.    The  death  rate  In  Conicaoa  la  lesB  than  lea  to  the 

COHiUCAHA  Is  a  prosperous  atii!  orowlnK  city  ot  8.009  p< 
ven  heart  of  the  b«t  farming  laadaHn  the  world,  at  tbe  ini 
raUrcad  Usee,  with  otben  to  follow,  and  baa  more  prodoe 
tftoalBr;  to  ber  tbao  an*  ellT  la  the  dtaie.  and  slboe  tbaee  lands  are  1 
oaa^fonrih  of  ihelr  capacttr.  be«*use  ot  the  want  of  people,  UonlcauL  _  _ 
abbr  grow  aa  the  ooontrr  oowa  The  nearast  rirala  to  Oorsloana  are  Dallas, « 
mlM*  north,  and  Wnoo.  ID  Intlet  west,  with  00  large  town  aonth.  eoai  or  >oiitbnai>t. 
and  DO  probabilltr  of  ani,  Nararro  County  alone  could  support  a  ell;  ol  lo.aao.  bat 
dorvtoana  lathe  natural oentroofoU  EbesarranndlnK  conntlsa.  No  better openlns 
Mtlstatn  lbs  State  ti^r  larite  wbnleaale  bousee  tban  here  Id  Corslcana.  Iliereui 
■rraatneedut  a  railroad  ieadloK  »oalbeBal  from  tiktraksma  to  tbe  Rreat  ullieH-- 
tbiu  sauptylnK  our  vast  prairies  with  cheap  lumber,  and  In  turn  upenfaiff  a 


e  conntr)'   niitiirallr 
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MISSOULA  THE  QUEEN. 


Thp  court  boute  fo  tb«  loldBt 


tarsB  JiUU  k>  slroDKlr  i 

I  BppeuwuMi  •tamU  Kt  tba —  ,_  ^ 

tEo  alVr  tin  afid  onxlue  Douae  is  a  aolid  Cwo-Bttiry  almctura.  built  ol  brick,  aiul  , 
well  sdapUd  tor  tu  inirpa»i. 

Ths  Ounnt7  Home  )■  aftokted  kbont  cwo  idIIm  from  towo  In  Lho  KatUmiuke  Val>  > 
l(Vtb«vliUr>bont  UaDa«iiifit]«Bt  DAtum  puk  of  pioeiiC  la  bulll  of  brick,  of  e>«4- 
lent  dealKO-  liVom  tha  IbtoI  ot  the  vaJler  on  which  Um  cdlHue  aUuida  tbora  ta  ■  ' 
|[taidiulcntd&  tMTMM  bj  tenage.  to  the  mahbtK  OTratal  strenni. 

, ,_Uiui  »ni)  tlw  C»th-  ' 

HeUiadlittJ)  at^  CsUiolin  bavc 


■unabnUdlDn  tha  Praabrtei 
raotad  elacaat  brl«k  cdlllcea. 

Thaehnndi  ■ttapJanoe  and  menibenhip  ia  iDcreasliVK  rapldlx ;  amotiKUir  mcm- 
benUp  an  id*aj  of  tba  taaden,  lo  aoclAl,  buslDcn  uid  proteuionaJ  lite  i  uie  paatora 
ate  aofdla).  aanteati  eoueorated  men.  aTaruiMC  witb  tbe  rest  of  Cbe  proresHon  la 
thaotfaer  partkDtthfl  Btalfl.  The  SandaT-wboDlBareprosTeaalTe  and  wall  aCMnded. 

Tbcraara  tba  uanal  number  of  Becret  aodetlea.  There  la  a  lodHe  of  Uood  Tem- 
plars.  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  a  Qraad  Annr  Poat,  ADclent  Order  of  UnJtod  Wcirknicn. 
KulitbUof  Labor.  YouneHsD'a  InatlluM.  KnlKbta  of  Prthiaa.  Udd  Fellows  and  ' 
HasoDS.  the  Gate  tJito  Club,  a  ChaDtaaqua  Circle  and  otbor  iKMial  InstltaUana.  i 

A  marked  oharactsrliMilo  ottha  oommaDlti  ia  the  courleaT  and  warm  WDlcwme 
"  ~  Bitend  Ui  tb«  atrangaT. 

_;  vlrtae  ol  location,  climate,  poia  water  and  tbe  culture  of  her  clliaena.  Mia- 
■oulalalbeaaturaJaadmoatadTaDtaseous  centre  for' he  proaiiectlTe  »tat«  uulvei^ 
attTiaod  for danamlaatiOBal eoUsKea and  buednBBB and  an acboola. 

Ths  8iat«n  bare  an  aoademr  of  about  6ta  puplla.    The  Qnt  edlflce  used  by  the 
I*TeBb;tarlaiia  la  aeonred  17  Mlaa  Aanie  Sliiclafa-.  L.  L.  A.,  a  sradu&ls  at  SI.  Andrew's   , 
Uulrtn^itTi  Sootland;  and  a  salect  aobool  la  to  be  apeoed  In  a  tew  moaths. 
PCBUO  BOBOOU 

The  public  BOhool  occupies  a  laroe  brick  buUdlug  butlt  a  few  Tear«  ago.  but  the 
rrowib  uf  population  Is  such  that  there  la  not  room  for  tbe  iacreaslug  attcnddoce. 
Tbe  rooms  are  healed  by  a  hot  air  funutra  and  have  the  beet  made  scbool  furniture. 
Tbe  tmateea  bare  lately  Issued  a  neat  pamphlet  bItIbk  the  oourse  of  studies.  Prof. 
J.  M.  HamUton  baa  cbaiKe  ot  tbe  departments.  The  course  o(  graded  study  la  equal 
to  any  tn  the  State. 

There  are  tbrae  baoka.    They  ar«  maaoKed  by  men  of  eatabllshed  buslneis  In- 

lasritynndabUlty;  IhalrDOnserVBtive.yetemDrprlBlng.' 

make  HlHDnIa  (he  commercial  centre  of  a  rant  reRlou 
varied  reaouroea  than  any  other  equal  area  In  the  world. 

Our  beat  orea  of  sold  are  found  1u  Montana.     Located  at  HarysviUa  la  the    . 
noted  Dmm  Lnmmon  mine.    Tbe  total  output  from  January.  18H,  lo  Jantuur  lit. 
18HL  was  t&OOO^  ot  which  tue  atockholdera  raoelred  ■I.HM.CIXL     Another  Urm 

Cpertr  ta  the  Bin  Ox  mine.   Tbe  Jay  Uouid  oarefnJly  oamoUed  returns  abow  uial    1 
tbe  first  Ave  months  at  USB  thia  mine  paid  In  dlrldeods  tbe  sum  of  tU.wn.    The 
output  for  aaa  waa  aa8i.0D0.  or  which  tacaOW  waa  paid  la  djridenda.    TkLs  mine  baa    ' 
not  reached  Its  full  aevelopment.  and  la  apt  to  proTS  a  aeoood  Oomttock. 

ElKhtrmilea  to  the  south,  at  tbe  head  of  tbe  Bitter  Root  Talley  hi  the  Mineral 
Hill  diatrlcC  rich  in  Tvrfoaa  metAla,  but  principally  In  lead,  copper  and  silver;  ttla 
believed  by  many  expert  mlneia  lobe  equal  to  Butte  In  natural  wealth. 

Adjolnlnctbe  dty  are  fine  bedsof  buUdinitclay'.  thew  have  been  worked  for 


.    ExtaoBlTe  pn^arationa  a 


to  develop  tUa  pramliinB'  b.~.» 
Tba  provldeat  Creator  aeema 


Some  allgbi  proepeaunK  naa 
covered,  and  one  la  aupplylug  tb 
at  the  offlor  ot  Uie  AaBondaSnieltlnBConipBi 
oomhuatlble.  15.11  per  oeDI.;  fixed  carbon.  Sl.St, 

Quarries  of  good  sandatone  and  brown  rock  hai 
from  the  city. 


Je*  but 

of  wealth  bv  alnklag  wella. 

have  stored  up  In  the  aorroaadlng  hlUa,  a 


lignite  hevo  becin  dl»- 

I  market.    The  following  analysis  waa  mailB 
Company:   Uolature,U.n)  per  cent. ;  vi 


The  jiiooeer  railroad  has  done  a  great  deal  toward  tbe  devniopnii 

Thearsttmiu  that  pusaed  over  the  line  through  tblacouclrr  waa  on  Auk 
Tba  N  orl  hem  I>Bclflc  offlcea  aod  repair  -  huuA  are  la  U  liw'ula  and  aboat^ 
are  employed.    The/  ate  under  the  cbaige  of  Mr.  Haskell.    "" 
Adjacent  termini  of  two  dlvlalona.    Ihe  car  sbopa,  r 

shops,  warehousea  aad  hospital  cover  many  acros.    Tfao 

.,i„*.  _.  .t. .^^  aggn^wieB  tSO.OOO.    ASdeparlmenEaan' 

'  and  awtftTeet'oTdviUuiriQi 


hand, tbe : 
luniryinbulari 

,   -M  nature  stored ... . „ ^._.. 

I   bommandattMinialatananceDf  at  leaat  t(n,aoo,iXnpeaple. 


.  „  —  ,..-.t  N 
1  tba  alxeol  the  Oermau  Smj 
and  enriched  the  pralriaa    " 


GREENVILLE,  TEXAS. 


Tuxdtr  of  OroenTUle  la  alCtuUid  In  tbo  nortbera  part  ot  UiB  ureftl  SUta  Of 
Texu,  kDd  la  tbe capluU  at  Hoat  Couatr.  onaor.  s>U  hu  moecjiutlf  been  etyled. 
"tbe  richeit,  moat  populoaa  and  produoUve  BgricultunU  coantlea  Id  the  t&oiciua 
Black  lADd  twit.  It  U  here  also  that  tbe  (anioos  UIhoutL  Eangu  &  TeiBB  Rail- 
rood  hatita  mint  central  elatlaa.addlDRKroatlytotbaproapOrtt]-  of  tbe  pl&M  and 
■Rtinllag  a  meaCB  of  tranaportatlun  egoaled  bf  none. 

Few  dUfS,  especiallf  In  tbe  Southneat.  c&D  point  to  ho  rapid  and  ret  slaadr 
CTOwth  aa  OreenvUle.  PbeiiomcDalia  one  HSDae.  It  la  pleasant  to  rooord  tbatltia 
DOC  evanesoent,  bat  what  tsKsiaed  Uret&lned,  sjid  eanh  jear  aeeaaaUll  fnrlbar 
adTance  to  wealth  and  pmsperltr-  A  glaDoe  at  the  Sgnroa  cohering  one  decade  abotr 
that  In  1881  tba  entire  popalaClon  was  bnt  l.OIQ.  vhllela  Chla  nev  fearof  I8BI,  tbe 
niimberotlt,<IO(tlQbabltaDta  UenroUed  upon  tbe  censiu  list,  and  gtreii  enconntse- 
maul  to  all  who  labor  In  her  behalf.  With  tbe  jncroaae  In  popalatloB  baa  come,  aa  ti 
natural,  an  IncreaM  In  tbe  Talae  of  property.  The  rocordg  of  IgSl  ahow  taxable 
pmpertjr  for  that  year  of  |Z90,inO.  while  LWl  glVM  the  bandsome  a^ure  of  13.000,00(1. 

Tbe  climate  of  Oreenville  la  alt  Ibat  tbe  moat  particular  can  douiand.  Nelcber 
too  hottu  anmmer  nortooooldin  winter,  It  affords  that  equal  raoKeof  temperatnte 
ao  oondndve  to  health  aad  longevltT. 

Ab  abnsy.  buttling  baatneaa  centre  the  city  will  compare  moat  Cavorsbly  with 
otbera  many  tlmea  lie  age  and  numbers  No  palna  have  been  apared  to  Indnoo 
capital  to  locale  here  and  tbe  rcault  haa  been  suocpnTuI  oeyoad  conjecture.  Oreen 
Tillehaa  kept  pace  with  the  ImprovemBata  of  tbe  centnrT  andahowa  her  eooisy  and 
aklll  In  Innumerable  waya. 

Ever  mlndfnl  of  tbe  raat  Importanoe  of  health,  care  has  been  talcen  to  aaoon  ta 
her  cltliens  a  water  BOppty  09  pnre  and  (roe  trom  nialarloua  laSuence  aa  can  poa- 
albly  be.  Thecost  to  thecityof  thlBthorouKhlyoonipleteByatem  of  water-worka  baa 
berai  1115.000. 

In  tbe  ayatem  of  aeworagc  abe  la  aeoond  to  none  Ja  tl)e  entire  State.  All  refiMi 
matter  ladiipoaed  of  In  the  moat  almple  yet  elTMtlve  manner,  and  the  roaaltlBaeea 
lu  tbe  marked  absence  of  epidemlca  and  all  contasloiu  dlseaaea. 

Lying  near  tbe  great  Umber  lands  of  Texas,  those  prolific  toresta.  rich  to  a 
variety  of  wood.  f«w  can  anrpaaa.  To  those  engaged  Id  tbe  TarlouB  Indostiia  bom 
of  the  uae  of  this  ortlele.  facllitlea  are  extended  ancb  as  no  other  State  can  ofltar. 

A  aplendld  ayatem  of  nCreet  railways  trarerae  the  amire  clly.  rannlng  through 
all  the  prindpat  bualneaa  atreete  and  Into  tbaBaburbs,  making  com muulcatlon  with 
orerrpartlnn  ofthelown  awirt  and  aure.  Touching  upon  railroad  nuttora.lt  la 
graUrylnft  to  mention  that  tbe  M.  K.  &  T.  road  are  In  proceas  of  boUdlng  a  clualer 
of  aho|a  ben  which,  whrn  completed,  will  be  the  means  of  glrlug  employment  to 
over  SOO  man.   Thla.  of  llaeU.  la  no  InconalderablB  factor  to  be  noted  In  a  clty^ 

Bdneatlonal  adrontagea  are  not  few  tn  Oreenville.  Her  cltliena  have  bem 
wisalyon  tbe  alert  to  obtain  the  beet  achool  hoaaea  flctel  with  the  most  moiem 
trnprovrmentaand  BdcnUncappBTBtnfl  reqalred,  and  have  aolected  with  Inllnlte 
cate  a  oorpe  of  [eachera  to  preside  over  the  same.  Primary,  Intermedia te.  and  high 
achool  grades,  exist  In  a  floarlablog  condition,  and  a  largo  oollege  Is  now  In  oooraeot 
cooatmctlan  wblcb  will  add  atlU  greater  dignity  and  atrengtb  to  tba  eaiwe  of 

Tlie  streets  of  Greenville  are  lighted  at  night  by  electricity.  A  new  electrlo  light 
plant  of  the  moat  Improved  juCteru  boa  Just  been  eompleled  and  tbe  efRict  la  unlqnB 
In  tbe  extreme.  A  dauling  Sood  of  radiance  turns  night  Into  day,  and  under  Itl 
searcbing  gaze  crime  heattatca  loabowltaetf. 

Mentlan  must  be  made  of  the  new  opera  hooaolately  oomploled  at  a  net  cost  of 
WOOD.  Perfectin  Itaappamtmenla,  It  isalready  songhtafter  by  various llral-cUaa 
theatrloal  and  concert  troupes,  who  are  eager  to  present  the  Uteat  noreltlea  In  the 
wortd  of  amnsement  to  a  discriminating  and  cultured  public 

Printer*' Ink  Is  freely  used  hi  BreenvUle.  In  addition  to  an  excellent  dafly 
paper  giving  the  news  in  a  thorough  and  eSketlve  manner,  there  are  four  weekllaa 
aHabty  conducted  lo  tbnlr  rospoctlTO  llnea  ot  thought  and  rellecdUK 


In  no  SoulhwaBtorn  Iowd  Is  tbe  valne  of  real  estate  lncnia*ln|(  ao  rapidly 
Iklo,    Asa  medium  for  the  luvestiuent  offunflB  It  ahuuld  not  be  overlooked.    ( 
tunltlCB  on-  eonsUnlly  orcnrrlng  whereby  magnlllcont  proRla  may  be  <ecured.  and 
w<s  rentore  to  predict  the  moTamont  In  this  portlcnlar  dlractlon  I*  i 


To  any  eoatemiilattiig  settling  In  this  thriving  town  or  porehaalng  n«l  osM 
'     tlno  addroaed  to  tbetlrccuvUle  Board  et  Tf«de.  dimnvllla.  T«K. 
inatMnttveandcaidlalraaiiu&se.  ^^ 


ad 


TJTIFUL  AND  THUIVl 


BT  OLlfTTON  U.  NICHOLS. 
arPKBlKTKHSBNT  Of  THH  eitUNQFlELD.  (o.)  BOAKD  OT  TB«IML 


r 


SPBniaFtEUi.  Ohio,  U  oiib  of  the  miME  beauUrol  and  sell  equltipeil  cities  of  Its  atia  t&  Uu  ij 
StMs*.  II  bod  a  population  o(  21.000  tu  tSSO.  and  now  li&a  nearl j  33,001).  w  abawn  br  Uie  cmuuli 
It  la  located  near  IbacantroofpoiiuUUoli  and  with  tla  great  Vacderbllt.  PennnTlnala  MUl  ErM 
poUait  llnea.  ndlalins,  wltb  their  connecting  lines,  reaches  all  portions  ot  tb«  country,  Itltal 
cbamiliaB  and  ffoadertull;  rcrtilo  Mad  RlrcT  Valley,  and  It  la  nurounded  br  a  l«enila«*id«rj 
agricultural  popniallon.  Thr  cllj  lleelt  itoada  on  a  aertee  nt  hUls  and  pnnntta  a  plcmraaqut  m 
ance.  lu  pobUo  bulldlogaraiik  nltb  UiOM  ol  quite  large  cltle»,aiid  theT  coiuiat  of  the  FMvtall 
Inn  |Po«t  Office),  a  cornel;  atructare.boUt  willdly  ottrock-racodtaDdsto&H.at  a  coMof  tUCMD;' 
Elt;  bultdlng.  50  reel  wide  and  nearlj  SOO  feet  lung,  holll  ot  fmulone  and  nd  brick,  In  a  mawl* 
elegant  el; Ic.  and  embraciDK  a  Bplendld  market  boaee  on  the  ground  floor.  MO  feet  ioag.  will 
noor.  marble  counter?,  and  arc  elect rlc  and  gaaligbtt ;  a  beautiful  cII;  hall  with  :,!t»  opera  cbd 
■paca  (or  geveral  hundred  other  chalra :  vaiioiu  citr  offloea,  a  Boaid  of  Trade  room  ;  a  Moallcf 
ou  ibd  third  floor,  vntb  a  capacity  tor  aeating  0  ve  hundred  people :  a  police  court  room,  polic« 
iiuartera.  et«.,  eto.    It  has  hIso  Bve  eldvatAra.    The  coat  ul  bulldlntt  and  site  was  1190.000. 

TbooouDtT courthouse  Ian  handsome  and  oonrenlent  stractarc.  of  ample  praportlooa,  bi 
dressed  freestone  at  a  coat  □(flU.ODO,  AdJaceDtftandaa  flaethree-atorr  sherlff'a  residenoe  anj 
built  of  red  brioh.  and  a  bronio  Boldler.  moiinted  on  a  pedoBtal  of  Qnlnc;  gTanite.  atands  in  tl 
mediate  vicinity. 

More  beautiful  than  all.  however— a  (cem  ot  architectural  arl^ia  the  Warden  tno  Ubnt 
readiuu-room.  built  of  Worcester  bron-u  aCoueand  Ohio  free  atone.at  An  expense,  for  dte  and  | 
ture.  of  tlOO.UM).  and  presented  to  the  people  of  Sprlngflold  forever,  a9  a  tribute  and  nronunicnt' 
mnmory  of  the  father  and  mother  of  the  doncir.  Mi.Beajaniln  H.  Warden.  The  reftdlnK-rooni 
of  the  finest  balls  In  America,  and  Iho  library  coubIbIa  of  ebout  15.000  choice  Tolomea. 

No  city  in  the  Uoltfid  States  baa  a  finer  or  more  atuple  water  Buppljr,  The  waMc  1>  cheM 
pure,  and  is  taecbaastlble  In  quanlElT.  The  works,  with  immense  pumping  engines.  «  caparto^ 
ImpoBtngtQwer  and  thirty-seven  mllea  of  piping,  ooat  over  fSOO.OOO.  The  water  oomea  (ram  al 
ranoaa  springa,  and  In  the  most  severe  droughts  there  la  absolutely  nodlmiDation  o(  quantity. 

Springfield  baaan  extensive  and  eioellant  electric  light  plant,  and  pure,  bright,  nuuiutactura 
with  about  1.000elBCtrlcandgBSStre«C lamps.  Nodtyie  better  lighted.  It  baa  also  an  ahq 
supply  of  natural  gas,  adequate  to  consumption  In  the  residences  of  the  city,  and  alao  to  the 
of  the  scores  ot  mammoth  manDfaaturingcancema.  whloL,  with  their  prodocls.  have  madeaprll^ 
famous  throughout  the  world.  Natural  gas  la  the  ideal  fuel;  requires  neither  itoltcr  nor  eog 
gives  a  steady  boat,  which  can  he  reduced  or  Increased  at  pleasure,  andli  now  regarded  as  Ind 
Bible  b;  our  oitlieos.  Itlsfumiahed  at  li  cents  per  thoosaad  to  private  bouses,  hotels.  eta.,ati4 
ceata  per  thousaod  to  maan(actiirerB. 

The  fine  NalioDoIB-iaks  of  Springfleld  have  an  aggregate  oapitat  at  •l.3Dn,i»i|,  and  an  agg 
capita]  and  Borplusof  nearly  13,000,000,  with  deposits  reaching  a  lotaJ  ot|I.IOD,000.    Tba  sari 
has  depoeita  reaching  ■1.100,000.   Springfield  baa  also  two  thriving  building  associatinna. 

Wo  have  eighteen  public  school  buildings,  most  ot  tbem  being  fine,  spaoioua.  madnra  alTuo| 
some  of  them  very  One— aod  our  public  scboola  themselves  rank  very  high  In  < 
tbe  other  public  schools  of  the  State.   The  actual  work  ot  the  pupils  received  most  banc 
nItloD  at  tbe  great  New  Orleans  Exposition,  and  at  the  Ohio  Centennial  Kipoaltion  In  ISM; 

We  have  also  over  forty  churcbea,  sod  a  Sne.  sturdy,  growing  Young  Hen's  Clirbillaa 

with  about  seven  hundred  members,  which  number  will  be  Increased  to  1.000  by  the  olosa  of  tb 
We  have  also  a  real  university— Wittenberg— a  religious  educailonal  Institution,  with  I)t< 
lags  already  ^erected,  and  two  more— a  library  building  and  a  musieAlconservalory  building    _ 
built :    also  the  SpringBeld  Semioary,  a  rentlr  Brst-closa  Institution,  aaU  sevotaJ    line    [« 

LInesot street  railway-to  tboeilantof  twenty  DiiJca  of  track— roach  all  portions ol the  rII 
for  ono  Qve  cent  faro  odd  can  go  to  any  part  of  town. 

Springfield  has  aboal  ISO  manufacturing  concerns,  and  allot  tbeir 
The  last  reiKirt  of  tbe  Superintendent  of  tbe  Board  ot  Trade,  presnntod 

stntes  thatthe products  ot  seventy  ot  thelargerof  these  conovrus,  (or  the  scaaon  of  ISK  1 
agKvegate  value  of  over  110,000.000.  The  sum  of  •3,133,700  woa  pi  Id  out  In  »nca  dining  Ibi 
Since  thlsreportwnomade  nearly  a  score  of  new  factories  have  been  erected,  and  MAof  var; 
and  Important  enterprise '-  •■--' 

Our  city  is  tbo  Wests 
are  fji  be  made  hero. 

Our  bolela  ore  really  Srst-claea  Institutions,  and  we  ba' 

nloourelty  hall. 

AsadeairSibleplaceaC  tesldence.  Spriagfluld  ba«  few  oquali  In  anr. 
locatlua  for  mallutaEluriiut  cuhubtosXi  \^^a  xorj  wivotlor  adrantagea,  d4I 
Boodri'piltatlonof  Uiiproa«eta\iiiL\\vhiUiot\*Lf».ortft,  ^ 
Otprotnlse  ai»l  ,„bal»uU»l  V«»l\tt«.av.l» ^^^™ 


KOBTB  AVBRIOAN  REVIEW  ADVERTISER. 


SWiM   UP  STREAM. 

VlQOn   tNO   BACK   BONE  TO  QQ  AQAINST  THC  TlOt, 
THK  aiCK   MAN   IS  SELDOM    THC  SUCCCBSFUk.   MAN.      THE   POINT 

is:  orr  well  and  kccb  weli     this  can  be  done:  heres  a  natural  wat  : 

INHALE  NATURC-B  VITALIZER-nXVOEN.  HOT  THE  AMOUNT  WHICH  TOU  QCT 
IN  ORDINAR*  BKCATHINO  BUT  A  CONDENBATION  Or  .  ,'.  THIS  IS  FOUND  IN 
COMPOUND  OXYGEN.  THIS  POWERruL  nCMCOIAL  AOCNT  rs  NOT  ONLV  AN 
•NCHCASE  OVER  THC  NORMAL  SUPPLY,  BUT  IT  IB  VITALIZED  BY  CHAROEB  Of 
ELECTRICITY  tT  MAKES  STRENOTH  AND  MAINTAINS  IT.  THE  BEST  FEATURE 
OP  VITALITY  CAINCO  IN  THIS  WAV  IB  THAT  IT  REMAINS  AFTER  THC  USE  OP 
COMPOUND  OXYGEN   IS  DISCONTINUED. 

S    WILL    TELL    YOU    WHO     HAVE    BEEN     RESTORED  TQ 
THE  USE  OF  COMPOUND  OXYGEN.  '  " 

r   ENTIRELY   FHEE   OF  CHARGE   TO   ■ 


DRS.  STARKEY  d.  PALEN, 
Its  Bumii  St.,  Ban  FMNciSco,  CAl. 


I63B  ARCH    St.,    PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

Sa    Cnil'~CH  ST..  TOHOHTD.  CaHUDfci 


LIEBIG 
COMPANY'S 

Extract  of  Beef. 


A  Klfelit  addition  of  it  glfrs 
Rrcnt  strength  and  flirortOKOQps, 
grATles^  saaces  and  made  dishes. 

lig  COMPANY'S  tnract. 


GRAND  NATIONAL  PRIZE  ot  16,600f. 


auiNA- 


LAROCHE'S 

INVIGORATING  TONIC, 


Peruvian  Bark  and 
Pore  Catalan  Wine. 

taiiiuFwl  bTitM  Medial  FuolErof 
Fu-li.  iLi  \lK  boat  Benwlr  ti" 

LOSS  ot  APPETITE, 
FEVER  and  AGUE, 

MAURIA,  NEURALGIA 
and  INDIGESTION. 


OfoSM  I  MMlFlW 

■a  me  !»**■■,.  Pan.. 

E.  FOUSEIU  a  CO.,  AgMli  far  U.  S^  , 


L<VROCV 


r  AMERICAN  REVIEW  ADVERTISER. 


Haviland  &  Co.'s  China  at  First  Hands. 


Tie     tnest    artistic 

sftapts. 
The  most  ckarnang 

daorations. 
The  most  Arable  in 

aU  grades. 
The  best  to  iiy  J»r 

every  r 


BOUDOrR  SET. 


Frank  Haviland,  14  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


J.M.QUINBY&CO. 

or  NEWARK.  New  JEftscY, 


~   MUniFUIUSERS  OF 


FINE  CARRIAGES 


ROAD  WAGONS. 

~,   t7   4  Ifi  OIVrSION  ST. 

mD  L.*  ».  K»Una6, 


THE 


Each    aoctloD    ui 
PESDKN'T  nOlLBR. 


a  OACGE    sad    INTIIti 


AU     pBCU     IQUl 

caANQEAilLB. 

Bu  tboIeuO't'UBER  at  JOINTa 

AuT  P«rt  itwy  be  repUoed  orlthoat  DtaTtJRB- 
INQ  tho  piping, 

Bitroa  HAKD  or  SOFT  COAU  WOO[>.  OOKS. 
GAS  or  on. 

Tbw*  H(»Ur»  »r«  SOT  OTBIRATXD 


NtTIONAL  HOT  WATER  HEATER 


I    B.  rOUCERA,      ''>iiopnt^°      In 

-^  UMCaOTS  aHBETin  fa>  »nl 

E.  FOUQERA'S  PREPARATIONS  <Rd 

Oorap.  I«)ud  Hnu  Pul>  iror  Oalili).  NulrlllTa  WInM  (BU»d  TonMI.  I 

..      ,  .....  .  ...,j  jj^^  ^,^^^  Scwlr-Hud*  MuiUrd   Flmton  I 

'   -    dI  Inui  (Blond     ■bJ  Strnaej.  I 

Sjmp  t^ropliiMplwle  of  Irra  (I 

Tonlel  TnnlF).  1 

DELLUC^  PBEPARATtOKa  lEMaJ 

tiMoUnr  (Fonl  for  InlkntiX  SI.  Tboiims  Bit  Kuin.  J 

Samii.  Fid.  Eii.  DuiiIaUon  ud  Rbn-  Ci:riierUi«  Su)  Fvcll  Bnir  Tndi 

>rb  (Eh'piinUiv).  l(UuianUv«.t  ItuKmuv  ud  C^lor  OIJ  Hllrl! 

'nmp.  FM  Exk  Hcnn  (ml  Dnwtallan  liulnln^  BUr  TaaR  ' 

.... .      (TdbIo).  Saohet — Iris  U«  Hnrmw,  | 

LANCELOT'S  CIQARKTTES  FOB 
»»  EiBiiTu.  aT«-n-,  M 

iHs  Fidelity   and    G 

UO  TO  us  BBOADW^ 
■A-SSBTB,   -  -  - 

INSURAK 

FlDELITY.-Bondiof8nr«r»Mp(Ofp«Boo.l»( 

CASUALTY .-PiTwiniAMiiUjnt,  put«oi»«.  n 

OFFtOH 

Wm.  M.  BlOHiMla.         QEa  F.  SXWARD.  H 

PresidiuiL         Vice-PrBrfdent. 

»IRKCT« 

..Prub  Am  Eiofa.  NiUonal  Bii 


TYPEWRITERS. 

.Ti-iL  lilie  eabiblighmont  tn  the  world.      Fir=., 

I'Eind-baadliuitruiuenlfl  at  faalf  uavr  prlc-c^- 

M'liced  advice  ^veh  on  ajl  makes.      Ma 

-iild  onmanthl)' psTineDta.     Condi  lion  niid 

niitiMiloed,    AnT  iDBtmnieBt  nannfluitiini] 

.„„.-it  iirlrneee  to  euvmln*.     KxbHA->iGlNG    , 


ivuttru  Ajuatiiu.i 


'  BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER 

Nature's  Remedy  for  Bright's  Disease,  Gout,  Rheumatic  Gout,  Gouty 
Dyspepsia,  Rheumatism,  and  all  Diseases  of  Uric  Acid  Diathesis. 


Dn.  Wm.  a.  Hakuond,  of  New  Tork,  Sorgeon-Genural  V.  S.  Army  (Eettred),  PrafoHsor  of 
DIscMVH  of  tbe  Uind  and  Nervous  Syatem  ia  the  DQiTenlt;  ot  New  York,  Etc: 

"I  tela  Aw  H>ma  tlii»  Dixie  qis  o(  ih>  KuOalci  Lllhik  WstB  In  mtet  oC  iffHtlaDi  ul  ihs  Narvoiu  Bratem, 
eoaipllaln]  wllb  SrlB'ht'B  Oiaeue  of  tha  Kldueja  nr  with  ■  Qouty  DUtheaia.  Tba  mulli  luvr  iurn 
•nIswU/  udihFUry.  L[lh1>  liu  fur  in4nr  jt*n  b«u  ■  hiDrllf  rtmxlf  wlUi  ma  in  Uks  cum,  but  tba  BnSklo 
VkterMrulnlVKlibftlcrlhiriiiny  FiIi:uif>ui»n<i>si>aluUoii  uftlii  tjtbit  Sills,  uil  It,  moreoier.  bttirr  tH<ni»hr 
(ka  •Unnub.  I  kiw  oftin  pnaorllin  It  In  Uvr  nun  of  Onrebral  Hypemmlk  tMolUaf  Itoa  svcr-iiivntnl  ttwh 
— Id  irliliib  Uiswii'lltlsn  calisd  Hervou*  D7Bpepala  nlau—uU  ^Kiii-nUy  wllh  loirkadbcotflL" 
Dl>.  Wh,  B.  Towus,  Professor  of  Anatomy  aod  Materia  Medlca  In  tbe  Medical  Department 
of  the  University  of  Viridnia  : 

■'BtTPVALO  LITHIA  SPRINQS,  Ko.  t.  LaloDgi  la  tb«  Auulini  or  parhspi  la  Ibe  Alkalixi  ?auki  cIsu. 
Ar  It  haa  pTuv«4  tu  mora  afnactvuji  In  nuDy  dlaudad  odotlltloiih  tbui  ujT  otihe  miiapU  ALKiLrTm  int«r^ 

■"I  IM  Ba  b«lt(DeT  whiitver  Is  uying  ilut  In  Oout,  Aheuiiiatlo  Ooat.  Shenmatiam,  Btone  In  tb« 
MMUar,  un)  In  >U  dlMun  u(  ttiD  Orlo  Aold  Dlatheala.  1  kww  urDoreioidyMillEampanibleit  ii. 

"-lU  tITkU  tre  niirlLsd  In  cnuiliig  ■  dUnppiwiuico  ot  AlbniDen  fron  th>  urina.  In  n  »lni:lii  ctnw  of  BiiKht'a 
Dlagaa*  of  tlie  Sidsaya  I  wlDmad  a<^tlHlt]-  benrDelil  mull*  from  Iti  nit,  nnd  from  lu  uUod  Id  ILli  rmtti  I 
■hoakl  Imt*  grru  cnnndnnn  In  ItM  nmuedy  In  Hirinin  ats^n  nribis  diKw,  In  Syapepatk,  npocUII]'  Hint  firm 
ol  It  In  vhlcli  ibc  c  b  Ul  urmaliu  prodneUon  uF  Acid  during  Ihc  pruonHor  nntrttlon,  I  iitt  toaai  itbigbly 

WUer  Id  «aM*  «rOnc  Uoscn  Half-fiall»u  Bottles,  *A  per  Oaae  at  tUe  Sprtncs. 

THOMAS  F.  GOODE,  Proprietor,    Buffalo   lithia  Springs,  Virginia. 


A  Success,  and  Why. 
"  It  is  a  craze,"  some  grocers  say,  surprised  that  they 
sell  in  a  i,Iay  as  many  canned  soups  as  ihcy  used  to 
in  a  week.  A  craze  ?  No.  A  wonderful  increase  ? 
Ves.  But  not  surprising,  for  our  sales  indicate  that 
people  believe  that  we  are  giving 
th^ni  a  better  soup  and  at  less  cost 
of  time,  trouble  and  money,  than  they 
can  produce  at  home.  Be  sure  you  ask 
for  and  rcceiveacanof  ours,  otherwise 
you  might  think,  you  also,  that  "it  is  a 
craze  "  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  it. 


tr/iJ^li^-tiin^i  Croceri  ktff  titm. 
A  tamflt  fj*«  Wi//  be  laH  tn  reitifl  a/  IJkf  fria  »f  fvtlo^, 

Tfie  Franco- Atfierican  Food  Co., 

43   Wat  Broadway,   tlcw   fori. 


KOBTB  AMERICAS  RRVIEn'  ADVERTISER. 

CABOT'S  CREOSOTE   SHINGLE   STA 


NORTH  AMISKlUAfi  KKVIEW  JWVKHTIBER. ^^^m 

JAS.    Q.   WILSON,  .^'r^o-f. 

t  WEST  TW^ENTY-THIRD  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


RoUing  Pinaiiau.  RoDina  Vmcnu  Blio^  KoUiDc  Sled  St 

ENCLOSE  THREE  TWO-CENT  STAMPS  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


Books 


New  Issues 


I  every  week.     Catalogue, 
96  pages,/''*  on  request, 
Hot  Bold  by  Dealers;  prices  too  low.     Buyof  tbe  Publisher, 


•S^SSl 

Jg=aa.  A.W.BttMP&CO. 

DIXON'S  Ik^  PENCILS 

If  loor  BtAltooer  does  not  keep  ihem,  mmllon 
lb*  SoKTm  AMSniOut  Bevibw.  mna  trad  Ue.  tn 

C4KIIT,Ei.Pilid.  •"i;.:?'c':"^T"-JS; 

K.Itofj,A.IL.lW>«iIi.riB*»i".. 

mitTB  AMEBICAN  JtKVIKW  ADVBBTJBEl 


INVESTMENTS, 

Penult  a>  brlefl)-  lo  uk  yon  to  UiTtstlK&le  our 
BbUItT  Lomipplj  yon  viti)  acliolco  tine  ot  Dulntb 
and  Kutmitir  <^lr  M>irt«aeea.  Farm  Morl(,-BBin. 
CorpunUon  9tniiks.  Muiilrlpkl  and  Reboot  Bands, 
and  ulhct  otaolce  McniiUM.  U«tt4rr  and  murt 
wMMtteUaf  vevurUlw  numtit  tin  liad  tban  Klrst 
MmtBMe  Lonno,  ooiu«rv»tlTi9tr  pliuied  upon  the 
H>liaandnihsUntlalV«TipcTU«  at  Duliilh  MiA 
livr  alatiir  twrporkUaDi.  and  ''^.  aeJcctcd  lo- 
nallUuortticKreat  wheal  and    atvck 

farmluK  dlatrlota 
•Ola,  »11  ur  whicl 
good  nU  D/pnnnpt 


rnll7  to  ant  inciulr7  ;ou 
'  BoalBetalt'lnvMmientasr* 
Ttrj  profltable^'hCTe.  Yet  we  an  hkrliig  no 
boom,  but  ■  irood.  rapid  and  beollh;  srowtb,  back- 
ed br  the  IBol  Uwt  Dnlntli  U  the  uUnnl  Whsal 
Hopper  of  rhe  OrrM  KGCthiroBl,  and  la  laatde- 
Teloplnit  the  tuoiuterful  mintral  ra  -  --    - 

jvrroimd  Aer.    Look  at  he»  growth, 

a.iTO:  isoo.  sa.ias.  wooid  it  not  bo  to  > 

tooorrespond  with 

MEHRITT  4c  KARI,, 

TUKansaceand  303  i'nlladiD  DldR,  Dii 


»»-T0   INVES 


GUI  make  eQaiiui[«ied  inTcaUDci 

BUSINESS  Of  RESIDBICJ 

■J  In  any  Addition  or  Diiialcni  orq 


make  eQaiiui[«ied  inn 

BUSINESS  I 

Property  In 

HPECIALTIES  IN  | 

ACRE    PROPEB 

AND  |i 

WATER   FROHl 

Od  St.  Iroaic  Rlrof.  adlotnlMC  lbt>  thrtvj 
laitDUfactnrJnK  towiuof        ' 

St.  LouisandNewDu 


Pine  and  Iron   La 

On  tbe  M«ubii  Inm 


1 


N.B.&E.T.MERR 

Fimndtl  Agent  >.        OcuTupondESi 
B06  Palladio  Boildiug,  Dnlntli, 


WEST       DULUTH, 

"The  Plttebnrg  of  the  Northwest,"  ia  by  virtue  of  the  millioas  of  laonej  | 
ioTested  here  In  m&QufactnriDg  inatltntiona,  concedeit  Id  be  the  nuwafaclnriDi;  MoU 
Great  Northwest.  | 

With  iron  beneath  our  hilla,  with  ptne  and  hardwood  t)ml>eT  upon  then,  wllh  I 
tDinimutn  cost,  our  future  importance  as  a  maDuIocturiiig  point  is  BEsured.    WeJ 
speclaltj  of  West  Dulnth  real  estalo,  and  would  be  pleaaed  t«  correapond  9 
may  desire  particuJurs  with  a.  view  to  inveatiag.    I*t  us  hear  from  you. 

BROPHY    &    ROCKWELL, 


i 


WEST    DULUTH 


TO  CAPITALISTS  AND  INVESTORS 

The  VenulUion    nod    Manoba 
Northe™  Minnesota  sre  rapidly 

BjBllj'Belil 

_„.jlnU;8aaDdl6Uacrel.r 
(bio  prices.  AIbi  B(«cl[in 
IniD  and  Steel  Company"  aii 
Mining  Company"-  '■'-'■  "' 
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BEAUTIFUL 
lELENA,  Montana, 
The  city  of  Helena  is  located  in  the  beaatifal  Pricldr  Pear  VaUer;  !■  anbalantlatlT  built  of  stono 
■Du  brick,  with  Rood  holi^ls.  uliurubeB,  schools  and  oil  modern  conveDiencva  ot  life.  The  socletr  la 
ncoptlnnallT  blKli  rXaim.  baviaR  mare  thui  tbe  arerage  namber  ot  educated  aod  IntelllgcDt  peoi>le. 

AiB  place  of  residence  it  U  unequalled.  Itcan  bcrenohed  by  luiurina;  tnina  dnilr.  nith 
tbrougb  dining  cure,  on  tho  Grent  .Northern  and  Nortberu  Pacific  R&llw&ys  from  SL  Paul  aod  Uioaa- 
kpolis.  or  from  Kansas  City,  vin  UdIod  PaclDo  RaUraod.     Low  rat«  round  trip  ticketSi 

Hon.AnB  has  dozens  of  broad  v alleys  bo  fertile  witb  tho  deposits  of  aaea  tbat  farmers  find  In 
them  a  pondlse  of  prodactlreness  and  a  hgnui  market  for  all  yield. 

Greatest  of  all  ttdvantagBSoCMaatBnalB  the  wonderful  climale-  Tbe  warm  winds  of  the 
Pftcific  Oooan  modify  the  lempomtiire  to  tbe  dcicree  whlcb  alTbrds  the  higbost  physical  comfort.  Tbe 
aJr  la  m  foil  of  orane  and  aa  cibUaratlaK  in  its  effects  that  the  continued  eilslenoa  of  dlseaae  Is  an 
tmptobablllty. 

Catuutnplifr*  find  in  thf  ittmoat  rmntant  tueetttfon  itf  brioht  runiMnn  itati*  a<ul  dru  atmot- 
pliert,nmtdlnKkir.Ki<ionartrr  aicaytHairurortt»gmplom».amlaqiackiaereaiieofappttUeiaid 
ftak  tHdIeaitt  a»  tarly  rrlarn  lo  htallh. 


For   ITuIl    Informatloni    Address 


L.  G.  PHELPS,  Secretary  Citizens'  Comminee, 

HELENA,     MONTANA. 

STHKPS— iS  'S."Si 

rUH  CklDA,   NIrvruiA,  llouilHrH.  Old 
rtvylon.  OiiIu<i.TB<tu.0st«-Rlea.MF.. 


CORPORATIONS 

AND   INDIVIDUAL 
INVESTORS  MADE, 


TRUST  00..> 


8%  GUARANTEED. 
4  Much  Larger  Profit  probabla. 

tluwicb  <Mr  ivfeiuHxa  (bat  oor  fnarmoly  Is  or  valuK. 

RICHARDSON.  DAY  ACQ., 
lOe  P«ll«dlo   Bulldlnfl.   Duluth,  Minn. 


CHANCE  FOR   ALL 

enjoy  •  Cap  of  Perftct 

I.     A  frlsl  order  of  ft^  pvundji 

~  t,  •nbv  ooWBe,  JiiHiB 

BpDwdfr,  y  ottiu  Uyfeop. 
Miiid.  EkkHiIi  BmktMtor  Sin  Bu 
"'---  by  msll ofl neelpi of  tl. 


T»«.     

. .  'iiid.  r 


odtbnlodTws  OoffHt 
--  lulan.  niitrtt  Tke 


Dr»iB«llC  Pnlrllcallotia. 


^oiiAnn;:';""'' 


'■"HARPS. 


MILLER  BROS  STEEL  PEN  C 


si»-Hi  itii  tiii.li  r*iui 
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C^Otis 

Electric 

L     Elevator 


'■  Private  Residences, 
Small  OfGcc  Buildings, 
Hospitals,  Stores,  etc. 


tcuil  fvt  n»or(i>UvD 


Simple, 
Eicoaomica], 


Oiis  Brothers  &  Co . 

tunrlard  HydnuUc  Had  8I» 


BOLTON  wS{?Ir  heater. 

fflKMS»^^^g^   MOST  si^i^rtl-  OHEAPEBs^US 


Detroit  Heating  &  Lighting  Co., 


FACTORY  AND  HOME  OFFICE, 

387  WIGHT  STREET, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


"f  amtlif"  ViBter  Hoiaes"  ^  "Li£lit  ["^  EyEning  Honrs." 


BAUTE  AXTD 

off:ce  FiniNGs 

FlntBnMWort. 

Bpeciol  dmlitiia  on 

AaDEEWBirQ.OO. 

Ifi  Fifth  Av.,N.Y.(:il) 


INVESTORS 


,    TWENTY  VEAR3-  EXPERIENCE. 


>l<  BROADWAY.  NE' 


PANHANDLE 
And  Northwest  Texas 
_JMIIimTIO_N*SSOCl£IOJI 

Bat  Frail  Onaonr,  <be 
,  Jtiauot,  vlib  Cbaap  Luid 


&i«a 


^w^mK^mM^. 


FLORIDA 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATERS 


19  Sizea  for  SUam.  14  Size*  for  Hot 
Water.     IS  .Sizra  for  Soft  Coat, 

POaiTIVELT  NON-CXPLOBI 


THOUSANDS  initTHOUSANDSin  use 

CITICSANDTOWnSIN  THC  UNITtDBTATCB.    ' 

•  CMO  roR  new  CATAioauc.  J 

PIERCC.BUTLER&PlUGCMLiMlKA^ 


ASH    TOt'R    DEALER    FOR 

SCARFS    AND       SUSPENDERS 

BpariiiK  O'lr  Trado-Mttrt- 

(WC&W) 

TBET    ABE    THU     BEST    .HADB. 

WELD,    COIBDEK    i    fILCKEHS, 

MANUFACTURERS, 

593   Broadway,  New   York. 


mUMH 


■urva,  WATKBTowii,  sioux  fa 

..■OLIS,  BT.  PAUL.  8T,  J08KFH, 
.KAVBSWOKTH.  KANdAS  CITT,  i".  ti,... 
•t.NVKH.C-OLOBAIWBPKINOBMiilPUEDLl).  Km 
iMllning  Chilr  Vm  lo  mod  from  CHIUAOO.  CALK 
VRLL,  iIUTUIIIHSOiruid  DODOS  CITT,  ind  Pdwa 
l^hlne    l\.n    bM«*an  CHICAGO,   WK'eiITA    111..I 

irtlTlINSOK.     UiOw  - - 

"  -     ■     ■iBdljiBTi 


•>  OUAHA.  I 
__IICAO0«IldL„. 
PUEBLO,  tU  BL  Ji 


I  iJhaIn  or  I 


HDRIET&PEI 


EXCLUSIVELY  AND  STRII 


COMMISSION  BRO 

IN 

TEXAS  LAN 


GAINESVILLE,  TEXA 


"ISIJ 


A  XMAS  HEALTH  CIF1 

(Exorclaar  Complete  •&)         . 


a"K 


COMPOUND  OXYGEN  TREA^ 

Thp  f^iliona]  Cure  for  Chroulc  Diffral 
ft.ri'i.niiihlol,  0FricE,3iS 
SrRlKOFIELI).Ml> 


■ ■•  "■     "luijW-    


U.  8.  COMPOUND  OXYCEI 

t  la  with  eroat  p\i»aan  ttuit  we  sra  a 
il.  lo  OUT  ;iBtnlIt«  COMPOCKD  OXT«l 
HJtt  thai  thoee  at  b  diBlanOQ  can  ' 

-  offluc  daily. 


WALLACE    A.    BARTLEI 

■•rlnclpal  Eiamlnor  U.  3   Patent  OlOee, 

P  ATE  N  T  Sj 

83B  F 

BtTMt,    OM 

HASXItAN'ePATESTJ 

SLIDDiS  WINDOW 


Wi 
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^ 


And  {freat  and  rapid  Btrides  toward  perfection  in  Through  Kailway 
Transportation  have  been  made  by 

llc(wi«n  III  Nuriliim  tomlDtli  uidlhr  prIn(4pil[KilitiliilbaBUta 


MM 


n.l  PvrrV'TKIor 'wirkih'iiinluoa  ■■  Pl^ufK^T   PltiSKHtiKB 
EBVlrK.' 

In  vrdir  U)  ilu  ■war  irftb  tbsi1diiruiltn(wnTeDlHi»Drohu|* 
fun  helworBCIIIOAOO.  HANNIBAL.  BT.lAiUISudKt N- 
A9'  ITY.iDd  FORT ecOTT, PAESONS. IIENISIIN. DALLAS. 
■OliSICANA.  FOHT  WOBTH,  WACOTHOtJBTON.OALVES- 
|>N,  TAYLOR.  AUSTIN  ud SAN  ARTOXIO.  Ilw  if..  K.  AT. 
:v.  h«  FnuhllskHl  1  lUllr  Itnf  of  TITKOUQH  PxaUIAN  MIIT- 
FT  ?LKM'IN(i  l.'AKB  wiac«ilch»ii»brtw»iitt»il»i»w>llil«. 
n.l  IK  T»>l'!tLK  DAILY  PAftBERdKB  BXRVICK  nMliMth* 
rtriclpnlrUli'i'iifTpIM.OOBIiMlllieHlMSollUlitBTBnnlllllliwUh 
N  'li\vTi!inf  liucn,  luiklDit  It  tht  ti«i  line  lima  ■UdoIdIi  Niirtb 
ii<l  J^t.i  to  TKXA8  CALIFORNIA  und  MEXICO. 

tvoij  eSurl  la  mmde  far  iha  cooirDrUble   IrueparUliuii  of  11* 
Mtiuaa,  apaolal  Hteotluii  bali(  gtien  to  lidiot  onA  ohlldmi  tfixd- 


u  IKW.  S.tT(1;  popsl 
t  NnnbwoKn  Klml  bslL    imininH  depoalu  al 


ITII  CITY, 

h  B.OOO  BddlHoB  In  iu  niuiitl^dnrine  mid  t(W- 
1.300 [!« Fi^nt.    ArnUnlltiMdHnlrvaDdUkepan;  UiTDiu-fciitar^thB 


dllHlIjr  IribBtu;. 

Th  uwuiKirUtlDti  prablrai  Htttn  tli«  ntlun  profl[>ent7  ud  growtJiortherlrT,    DnIuUt  airftAy  hu  thv  oom- 

Biawior.HwoflSil.ou6.    Sole  Iw  b«ak  -' —  ■-'-••-"  -"•• •■      '• —- • ■■- -- 

tBtntmnt  thil  l>  life  uid  prufluble,  wrlii 

Ili>«lniFtiU  mJ'  on  imr  "  (iihnt  Mnmi 

MM.  llilBrMl»IldQlio-li.lf  IhaBCTpniflU,     '. , .  ...  _ , 

^ 006  Piili-llo  BulldlncIhiluUi,  Minn, 


If  yon  wUb  (o 

It  ^uintHlne  purebu»  unlntl  Iniiii  and  cnanulM  bl 


BEFORE  BUYINJ^  GRATES  mNTELS 

Aldine  Fire  Flaoe,  Seat  Tne. 


1  H*plenibn  Cen- 

*A',iiiif:ira.co,eradliiptdi,lick 


TOKOUHjV,  a  complete  Ladies' Ooide 

lir»Hh  «od  dl««*i\     Llult  N    ..........n.  -H>-..    -I 


-in 


imlhrror  IriDum^nblechlUi 

ItBHafToioiaoI.     I'taM  1  ilreng.  hMlthj  b»by 
rbahuDCTH  been  ilfk  (  mlnulc.''    Bonrbtfrum 
I  or  dlrwt  "f  o«.    |».1B     Sunpir  |Uk«  fr». 
B.  atMkbam  &  On-,  161  La  OUli  St,  OliCAgo. 


OT.\«MK!iIS.IAKr.ALt.NERV01'SAFFErTI0NB 
>ii<i  :«iilmui>Ut  'ilddrtH 


E'™:'^"■- 


tf.  Arithtnrtle. 
Typtvrritino. 


FLOEIDA!   FBEE  INF08M4TI0H!!   .?SSt!: 

Ir-.VOU™».,-nf«Ii....i>- 
«,«,  ...If  KNOW  ...»..« i.™i. 
r^  .;..„  «  u  n.,b    FLORIDA  7  •■ 
O.  B.  CMtMtBV.O?  PrankllDSl.,  N.  V 

HOLMAN'S     PADS. 

U»er  PbiIi    .    _    . 

1*  Disuniini  I'uniikiri  ml  In*. 
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NORTHERN    PACIFIC     RAILROADj 

Slrelciiing  from  St.   Paul,  Minneapolis.  Dululli  and  , 
ooasi,  the  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.,  with  ito  n 
the  uiMt  important  sections  of  six  etatee  in 
Nve  portion  of  the  great  Nortbweet. 


THE    GREAT     TRANSCONTINEN 

Under  present  arrangements,  Pullman  palace  sleejl 
tourist  eleepere  are  run  via  the  WieconBin  Cenlral  line  ' 
and  flrst'Clase  veHtibuled  sleeping  cars  via  Chicago,  Hill 
and  Northern  Pacific,  from  Chicago  through  to  tb( 

change. 

BETWEEN     THE    EAST     AND     Tt 

In  cccnection  with  the  Wisconsin  Central  Line  and 
Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  forme  the  direct  route  from  all  1 
Orand  Forka,  Winnipeg,  Jameetown,  Bismarck,  Bozem 
Missoula.  Spokane  Falls,  EUensburg.  Tacoma,  Seattle 
direct  coEmections  for  points  in  California,  British  Cola 

MODERN  AND  HANDSOME  EQui 

The  firet-claas  sleeping  cars  on  the  Northern  PaciUc 
most  improved  of  Pullman's  make,  containing  double' 
double  toilet  rooins.  and  gentlemen's  private  toilet  H 
plied  with  liot  and  cold  water  by  air  pressure,  contaifl 
heater  and  Acme  perfect«l  light.  Northern  Pacific  tl 
first-claaa  coaches,  second-class  coaches,  furnished  PJ 
cars,  free  colonist  sleepers  and  bandsonie  dininf;  cais. 


GRAND    AND     DIVERSE     SCENER] 

Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  pleasure  of  a  J 
scenery  viewed  from  the  train.  On  the  Northern  PacB 
is  taken  through  the  lAks  Park  region  of  Minnesota ; 
and  the  region  known  as  Pyramid  Park  in  Dakota  ;  i 
Yellowstone,  Clark's  Fork  and  Green  rivers,  and  acre 
bia  and  other  streams ;  through  the  Rocky  and  Ca 
Taooma,  and  in  eight  of  other  landticape /euturta  too  n 

CALIFORNIA  TOURISTS  should  not  fig 
tickets  read  either  going  or  returning  via  th 
R.R. 

Any  General  or  District  Passenger  Agent  Nortbem 
pleasure  in  supplying  rates,  maps,  tiiue-tablw,  or  M 
desired  ;  or  application  can  be  mad 

G^Lxa.  e.  FES 


Safest,  Fastest  and  Finest 

Trains  in  America 


BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD 


New  M,  PiaJelpMa,  Balttom,  M  Wasiiton. 

ALL  TRAINS  VESTIBULED   FROM   END  TO  END, 


THE    BALTIMORE    &    OHIO    RAILROAD 

tbUDtaiDSKCompleteSarrloeotVefltlbiiledKitirMs  Tndoa  hetwecD 

3^NEW  rORK,  CINCINNJTI, 

ST.  LOUIS  i  CHICAGO, 

■QUIPPKO  with 

Pullman  Palace  Sleeping  Cars 

Ittumlne  Ttmmgb  WlUiout  Cluuiso. 

AU    B.    &    O.    TndsB 


EAST   AND   WEST. 
BW  VIA  VASHnrOTOH. 


« 


(tA  UnMdwaj.  Sew  Yiirk. 
N.  K.  Cor.  9tb  ud  (.'hralool  Stneb^  Phlln.,  Pn. 
re  *.ai  Cmiven  SUM..  Baltimore.  Ud. 


Cor.  Wood  St .  KUdnrUi  Ava.,  PItttbtmb,  Pft, 

Cor.  Foarth  and  VIdb  SI^  dnctonktl.  O. 

tS3CUASL.tnilwR0.tIl. 

lOt  North  PoBrtb  Stnot,  St.  Loala,  U& 


FtATiTTaaOBja,  2CX2. 


CHAS.  O.  SCULL. 


nutatt  AumtciVAiv  tsMvtmrr  ttitvain 


IW 


Cluett,  Coon] 

Callarj 
for  G-entlei 


MARK. 

FACTORIES, 


AM  ACCEPTABLE  HOUDJi 

TfpeWt 


XATIONAI.  TTPEWMtTKS  CV^     , 
MunieuUnn  u4  Sol*  IwM, 

yiu  ii>gi.i»iii»|  PA.,  u.  ■■  A. 


THE  HOLlOf  AT  READING  STAND  AND  DICTIONi 

Holda  books  open  la  mu  wniUoit.  Siiker  book  tomed  boftno  too  tar  aUehMt  H 
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BUSINESS 


TYPEWRITERS. 

FOR     A     LOW     PRICE. 


Worn    loola   D 


THE    CRANDALL 


nPEWRITER 


$15 


CHAMCTERS 


WAXXUT    CASK,    $B.0O. 


Catalogue  Free.    Addrosa 
meot.  PoPK  Hfo.  ""    ■• — " — 


ddroBB  Trpew 
BoBlon.  New  T 


Beoowned  for  Ton«  tuid  J>urability. 

Sold  At  Moderate  Pricea. 
Bented  and  Kxchan^ed. 


$50.00. 

NO  (GENTS.     NO  COMMISSIONS. 

IiKOQalilflntloii  ol  tlm  IncrcHBiDK  clflmand  tor  a, 
atanUtd  cwo-hanile(t  TjTew-rllor  ut  a.  low  piic>o. 
va  teva  alMadaDait  tlw  eipnani  ve  iiiotbod  of  selllag 
UmKUhafantaiaod  noir  offM-  Ibo  aame  machine 
BfWiofci  u  •OM  U  VTS-DDI  direct  ttom  Faatarr  to 
Motf  BtltLtO  iMt  CMb.  Wrilo  aa  ror  catalosue, 
MilllMur  aiiit  <iiil  ■|iiii  1«1  rinlliliii  iif  Hill  'Tun 

Crandall  Machine  Go., 


JSr^ 


St7  La  taU>  Ri. 


Tho  FISCHKR  PIANOS  ure  Deed 
by  the  beet  artiata.  and  will  be  found 
in  homes  of  re&neniGnt, 
mndcal  cultare. 


'warc:rook8 

no  FIFTH    A 


Ideal  and  Universal  Ke/boands. 
Speed  Becord  A^ain  Broken, 

180  WordB  in  1  Minute. 

Chicago,  Bept.  12,  1890. 


1   CreMon    Gold    Snedal,    -. 

"  Celority  and  wrUloly  of  opmitloD,  petfcoaon  of  alls-n- 
Rirat  ma  tgtra\  dunblUij     .    .     .      bw.  l^pcwrtUng 


■■rliOB  In  both 


plitnaudi 


^ 


NOKIM  AMUKIVAJV  KKVttSW  AJJVUHriSEJi. ^^H 

ew     Kodak     Cameras. 

'*  y<m  press  the  button, 

we  do  the  rest," 

(Or  yon  can  do  It  youreelf.) 

Seven  New  Styles  &  Sizes 


^fel 


ALLLOAIlEll  WITU 


Transparent    Films. 


MORE  SOLO  THAN  ALL  OTHER  MAKES  COMBINED. 


The  Paul  E.  Wirt  Fountain  Pen, 

Bloomsburg,  Pa. 


350,000  In  Dse.      ^" 
Positively  The  licading  Pen. 


mmam 


HARMLCSS,-** 
DRFR  ronr.ixT, 

It  St..  Hew   I'sTk. 


BANNER 
LAMP 

BxcEi,^  Ai.LOTHErts  foa 

.Beaut),  Brillianc), 
Safety  &Econoiii|f. 


H  WomAHHIir 


rjl?lJ(K  •J)T*«p  Jl«3 


PEOINE.SS-iT.™ 


) ,  WcildBundint.N.T. 


ASTHMA 


CURED 
CURE^D 

«  for  TUKtlS,  witb 


PARABOLON 


MAGIC  LANTERNSS! 
STEREOPTICONS. 

"tl  or  Lime  \ 

1  or  Instrucli. 
large  hulls. 

DO  YOU  PHOTOGRAPH? 

Wt  cui  ankn  Lantnti  Slidci  rnun  Jroor  VegUlm 
qf  Uu  twy  Itniit  Co*«t*4   SIMM,  *pR«ir 


'ijSfjU 


^^m NORTH  AWERICAN  REVIEW  ADVERTISES. ^^H 

ILLET  &  DAVIS,  SALT  LAKE  CITfT 


179   TREMONT    STREET. 


ONE    OF    THE     GREAT    FIVE, 

New  York,  Cblraeo,  ItanTer, 

S«lt  IiBhe  Clir  uid  Sbb  Pnuiclaco, 

MIdvn  b«t*H(i  I>«DTBr  and  Su  Fjmitaea.  1(N>  milt* 


HuUiuOldtfiiila.,  r 

the  sliilli  beMHD  Nil 

Th*fww«  mlfhly 
till  doaWnl  her  p«r   ' 


ta  C'olniubii 
CkilnpiflToEil  Cmtrm  U 


at  Um  belt  AniErtaiii  bhwd 
uduIiUIdb.  irfoa  th*  dertlnpinflil  uruD- 
iUtupitnJuatiBnh»u[  ill  twHllncile- 
ilPAQpflh  fonterfd  the  pDbUe  Hbool  ■j'nIeJn,  dLnotnt 
>lrtpi]  bnpFOTidnaiiU  ud  nt>n*d  Ih*  mwl  pruBlabla 

' ?« 


udIUH  cm  prfMDIad  b)'  ■  nllv  that  In 
nnlatii  arar  100,000  pt^pli^ 
Special  Indneeaient*  «rv  ofll 


IbrMI  for  In- 

— ^u.uiicT  »Ba  Iron  bObh  ud 

no]  luiti.  Tba  Vtth  mine*  tn  nguitl  to  aoj  In  tb* 
miUid  SutM,  uiil  BIIU7  imiwniM,  H  yot  buIJIttla  ds- 
telopcd.  ibov  iDdMUoni  (qui  ui  IbuH  abwd;  p^flni 

No  Dnmitn'  pntenlA  Kwter  AuiIIIUm  tttr  ■ocumulKtlDD 
or  <r«tltb,  nr  mwa  unpljr  np«T>  lanfUl  Innallcuian. 

Fur  InfbrmiUon  (ian«fnln)-  rial  «<Pt>  uid  Ant  mort- 
gV<  '<""  t"  S*"  I-*)"  '^tj'  »d  Tidlnltji.  niid  ■dTo'.  Ims. 
or  tot]  nlBH  tn  tha  TenlurT,  all  njnn,  nr  Bddiai 

J.  r.  JACK, 

SSIl  BoDlk  MalD  BL.  S^I  Lake  (,1V,  UUh. 


i  8.1I  Lake  City,  Cub. 


WfUa,  Fhd  AOo.'i  Bi"k. 
HeConiilok  Ai  Co.,  l<«iik«n. 
T.  P»  Jono  A  0<>„  Buihiin^ 
CoIDincnlil  NiUnu]  Bonk. 
W.  n,  H.  SixMfnril  A  Co. 


HAIR  ON  THE  FACE,  NECK,  ARMS  OR  ANY  PART  OF  THE  PERSON 

QUICKLY  DtSSOUveO  ftND  REMOVED  WITH  THE  NEW  BOLUTION 


■■  Bmi    I*niii   in   tb.    WojW,"    E, 
,    Mlll-rAl-n.inAHC^Il^-.PlMr. 


Croslifs  yitalizfifl  Pliospliitesii 

fcrwr-.-' ■*-■■■  ■■-•'■-'■ ■!>  ■■■■ 

m. 


BRAIN  PRINCIPLE  i-u..  i-<MrT 


&tt  -Vcatk.  kkUb  MnX^'Viww 


F 


XORTa  AMERICAN  RgVXKW  AD^ 

Under  Glass. 


How  would  you  like  to  havi 
house  and   furniture,  carriage, 
kept   under  glass  ?     No  dust,  " 
fly-specks,  wear  and  tear,  deterioratj 
almost  no  work  to  keep  the  newi 
on  them. 

Varnish  is  that,  if  the  vami 
right.    Less  fragile  than  glass  becai 
it  is  backed  by  the  wood  ;   not 
troublesome  ;  not  in  your  way  in 
least ;  you  do  not  even  see  it  or  thj 
of  it.     Perfect  protection  and  perl 
convenience.  fl 

But  varnish  is  apt  to  "go  on^ 
"crack,"  or  "pit,"  or  "rust;"  it  has 
end  of  diseases — bad  varnish,  -fll 
varnish  has  none.  We  send  a  prir 
to  tell  you  how  to  get  it  on  eve; 

Murphy. 

Newark,  BoBlon,  vne\c\»w\. 


1 

iisn 

;cai 


Very  few  people  comprehend  how  much  time, 
money,  and  inventive  skill  go  to  the  making  of 
a  practical  Typewriter — practical  for  continual 
service,  day  in  and  day  out.  But  many  people 
do  know  that  the 


Remington 
Standard  Typewrite 


i 


Is  to-day,  as  it  has  been  for  over  Fifteen  Years, 
the   most    perfect    development  of  the  writin 
machine. 


b 


SEND  FOR   ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUE.J 

WyckofF,  Seamans  &  Benedict, 

327    Broadway,    New   York. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  creiiiii  of  tarUir  Inkliis  pundcr.  High. 
si  of  all  LB  lea'enluK  streuRtb.— Lo-'eiF  U. 
'.  Gtirtnuuenl  Food  Reyorl. 


SOLD  U£SAL,  FAEIS,  1S73. 


I 


GERMAN 

Sweet 


Tlie  most  poptilar 

sweet  Cbocolate  Id 

market.     It  la 

nutritlono  and  pal- 
atable; a  particu- 
lar favorite  with 
cbildieu,  aoA  a 
ezcelleot 
articlB  (or  faxaHj 


as  CoiJectiouery, 
It  1b  a  delicious  ChocolatB. 

The    Esnnlne    is    atamped    npoa 
the  wrapDer.  B.  Ostman  r>n»«»>— ♦— 


Water-Works: 
Bonds 


We  fame  leTeml  lssui»aeeiir«l  n'oaa  PHabll>b«4 
una  li«yinBpropc«J«lni(rowinBcillin  which  *i 
nRtorul  prioea  to  VIBLU  FBOH  £  lo  « 
CKKT. 

Wo  Hlao  DlTur  nl.  par  thn  7    PBB  CBNT. 
tvmA  !!t«ck  ol  tbti  Komnd  Uincrst  Watn^Vj 
Compaorln  ibo  t'nliwIHiitri 


C.H.VENNER 


33  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
6  Congress  Street,  Boston. 


Sold 


I  "Peter  Stnyieal"' 

{COFFEE  SPOON.] 


olil  Mulhcntlo  wmx)  cm.  idi 
DiDdolIIng  uii]  aiUah  being  ^ 
iiinrvel  ut  lHaSllvcniintth'B  Arl^ 
We  wtll  Kod  It  ta  U17  aiUreM 
for  •!.  suhjccl  U>  rotmni  and 
Iinyairat  rttnndeil  If  DnHatMJ 
(ftcior;  to  no;  panieatar.    Wfl 


